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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE PUNJAB * 

Reading the other day a very interesting book on Japan,11 was 
struck by the extraordinary efforts which the people there were making 
at self-improvement. The Japanese are taking themselves seriously ; 
they are boldly appreciating their deficiencies, they are taking stock Of 
their shortcomings, and they are frankly admitting their own responsi¬ 
bility not only for their present woeful state of backwardness and grind¬ 
ing poverty, but for finding remedies for these conditions. One result is 
that they seem to possess numerous societies and associations constituted 
with the aim of doing something practical for the good of the members. 
Japan has one great advantage over India, the absence of caste ; and one 
great disadvantage, the lack of the great stimulus to progress which the 
British have provided here. Japan entered on the race after India ; her 
contact with the West commenced later ; her economic position is less 
bright; her poverty more acute ; her natural wealth is not so great v 
while her future is more precarious. Where Japan beats India is in 
her determination to face facts, however ugly and distasteful, and in her 
realisation that her sole hope of escape from an almost intolerable 
poverty lies in persistent, widespread effort at se'f-improvemeut. The 
Japanese admit they are neither so religious nor so philosophic as Indians 
but they claim that they are more practical and more adaptable. They 
face facts ; their outstanding virtue appears to be ardent patriotism; and 
thiB patriotism in many instances takes the form of an active desire to do 
good withiu the immediate circle. But the author of the book, after 
spending four and a half years studying the country, felt constrained to 
utter a warning to the friends he bad gained there, and this warning 
struck me as so important and so applicable to this country that 1 should 
like to see it impressed upon people here too. The warning was this:— 

f .. -- T-- ,.- ... ....*•. i ■ - 

* A lecture delivered by requeet to the students of the Delhi University, 
t The Foundation* of Japan : Robertson Scott. 
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“ What some patriots here and elsewhere do not seem to realise is what, 
a quiet, homely, everyday thing true patriotism is.” It seems to me 
that this is a troth which deserves wide recognition ; it applies with 
great force to India to-day; it supplies a useful test which may be 
applied with profit to the numerous leaders of the people. Is the 
patriotism of these leaders the kind that concerns itself with the homely, 
every-day affairs of life ? If not, then it is not the true patriotism; the 
patriotism which India most needs. 

Patriotism is sometimes defined as love of one’s own country ; but 
what do we mean by ‘ ‘ one’s own country ” P India is essentially a land 
of fields and villages; over ninety per cent, of its inhabitants live outside 
the towns ; so that if patriotism is love of country it ought to concern 
itself in chief measure with these fields and these villages, and there can 
be no true patriotism that ignores these overwhelmingly important units. 
I may remind you that the Industrial Commission took the opportunity in 
their Report to state “ in the most emphatic manner their opinion of the 
paramount importance of agriculture to this country and of the necessity 
of doing everything possible to improve its methods and to increase its 
output.” The Fiscal Commission have recently added their testimony. 
They say : “ In any survey of India’s present economic position, the 
outstanding feature must be the predominant importance of agriculture.” 
This, of course, is an old story and one that has been often told; but it is 
ignored so frequently and forgotten so readily that it has constantly to be 
repeated. Agriculture is the basis of life. It is the source of most of the 
new wealth that is produced in this country ; it is the one absolutely vital 
industry and the prime essential of most of the other industries which we 
are likely to see in India. Whatever else happens nothing should be 
done to discourage the production of food for the people, and of the raw 
materials for our factories. This is a proposition which every one will 
admit but most of us will as easily forget. It may well be asked what 
sort of patriotism it is which ignores agriculture. What kind of patriot 
is he who neglects the village, forgets the fields, and takes no account of 
their needs? What shall we say of that “devotion to thejgood of the 
people ” which leaves ninety per cent., out of the calculation ? Which is 
the truer patriotism, that which labours for the good of the mass or that 
which confines itself to the enrichment of a small class ? Communal 
distinctions loom large in India in these days; we have communal 
representation in Council and committee, communal representation in 
the Government services, even commnual bases for our joint ato$k 
companies, communal education, communal cricket, communal banks nod 
communal shops. Are we also to have a communal patriotism that 
cares only for a class or a caste ? If you take stock of the various 
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.nativities going on around you, you will agree that there is very little that 
4 b concerned with the good of the couutry as a whole, or of the people 
as a whole. * There is very little that will pass the test of patriotism as 
w« have just discussed it, the patriotism that is devoted to the quiet, 
•homely, everyday things that make up real life in India for the vast 
majority of the population. But from this you must not conclude that 
there is no real patriotism at all at this present day. There is, but just 
as it is concerned with the quiet, homely, everyday things of life, so also 
its methods are quiet and homely and inconspicuous, and itB devotees 
must be sought for not upon the public platform but in their village 
homes. The point which I wish to emphasise is that the true patriotism 
concerns itself not with the dominance of one class or one caste or one 
community, not even with dominance at all, bnt with the lasting good of 
the mass of the people, irrespective of class or caste or community. 
How then does this patriotism show itself ? 

Speaking in general terms, the activities of mankind may be divided 
into destructive and constructive. The destroyer and the builder walk 
the earth, each carrying on his work. You may remember that Balzac 
compared them with the Powers of Darkness and of Light. And as too 
often happens, in his day as in ours, the power of darkness makes the 
Stronger appeal to weak Itninds. The power to destroy is found iu us 
from our childhood upwards *, the power to construct is rare. It is the 
destroyer that makes the noise in the world; it is the destroyer that 
attracts the weak and immature to his train; he catches their imagina¬ 
tion ; he finds a place in their empty minds ; he carries with him the 
.armies of the unthinking and the ignorant. A noise, sufficiently loud 
will always [attract a crowd; destruction appeals to an instinct we all 
.possess. 

If we turn to the builder, we find him usually ignored and unnoticed; 
he stands for work, and work is seldom either attractive or popular. It 
is a peculiarity of the constructor that his efforts seldom appeal to the 
imagination until they are brought to a conclusion and crowned with 
success. He has always to face the destroyer; it is probable that the Ta 
in the early days of preparation was very far from being either pretty or 
impressive; it is typical of our mentality that we are not even certain 
who designed that wonderful building; we may be sure that he encount¬ 
ered criticism without end and opposition without ;limit. For the 
^constructor is not a popular hero; his work meets 1 with little public 
appreciation; his reward must be his consciousness thatrhe is doing good 
to his generation and to generations that are to follow; he is the real 
patriot. If the argument thus far is correct, we must not expect to find 
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anything very exciting or thrilling in the work of construction. 
Construction is absolutely necessary if this country is to advance 
along the road to prosperity; it is only by constructive effort that poverty 
can be fought and vanquished; but constructive effort takes time;it 
requires patience; it too often has very little result to show; its effects 
, are seldom obvious to the unobservant. But in real constructive work 
there is to be found the finest culture and the greatest happiness. The 
Fiscal Commission made a curious mistake when they repeated the popular 
fallacy about industries being necessary for mental development and the 
highest culture. It is not industries that develop the mind but the 
constructive element in industries. Concentration on industries is usually 
regarded as destructive of culture; the materialism and the passion for 
wealth that are so often found in manufacturing centres are held to be 
inimical to culture. We must distinguish between the constructive work 
that is necessary to start industries upon a sure basis and the mere 
repetition of a process which constitutes the industry itself. The one 
promotes culture and the other destroys it. If then we look for real 
constructive work, we must expect to find it rather quiet, unassuming, 
and laborious; we must imagine results which are to follow and not see 
only the positive achievement already gained. We must judge rather 
by the promise than by the fulfilment. We myst see what there is, and 
then cast our mind into the future when the work will be accomplished. 
Above all, we must refrain from ponring scorn on a beginning, merely 
because it is so far:short of the end. 

So much then for introduction; let us next tarn to the need for 
constructive work around us, and to the attempt that is being made to 
meet this need. One of the most common sayings about India is that it 
is poor. Like most generalisations, this requires elucidation as it contains 
a considerable element of untruth. The country of India is one of the 
richest we know; but the people in it suffer for the most part from 
grinding poverty; that is to say they, on the average, earn very little, 
and possess few of the comforts which modern civilisation has devised 
for luxnry-loving mankind. Of all the provinces in India, the Punjab 
appears to be the most prosperous, aud the people there have a 
higher standard of living than prevails in other parts of the country. 
Now poverty is a term in common use to which it is difficult to give any 
precise meaning; and, in consequence, there is much misunderstanding 
about the poverty of India. Some people talk and write as if there 
were no poverty outside India, as if India was the poorest country in tbe 
world, as if everyone in England were rich and only people in India-were 
lacking the comforts of life. In actual fact, poverty is the most common 
and most widespread condition amongst human beings throughout the 
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world. Poverty may be said to be the normal state in which men live; 
it is only where there has been prolonged constructive effort that 
poverty begins to lose its importance; and it is only in one small area in 
the world that there has been such continuous effort at construction, 
and that area may be roughly defined as the lands washed by the North 
Sea. Norway, Denmark, North Germany, North Prance, Holland, 
Belgium and Great Britain are the countries which enjoy now the 
immense legacy which past generations have accumulated for them. 
In south Europe, poverty is the rule ; in Asia, Africa, and moBt of South 
America, the people are sunk in a state compared to which the 
Punjab suggests wealth. The common mistake is to jndge a country by a 
few exceptional men in it; just as the word “ India ” i* too often used to 
mean a few educated high-cast# gentlemen, so the common conception of 
England too often concentrates upon the wealth of a few, 60,000 people, 
and ignores the mass of the inhabitants. It is not sufficiently realised 
that there is probably more acute poverty, of the grinding foodless 
variety, in British cities at this time than in India. In England, 
wealth is very unevenly distributed and the average is no real guide ; 
in the United States this appears to he even more trne. In the Pnnjab, 
as in other countries with peasant proprietors, wealth is more evenly 
distributed, there are few very rich men, and there are still fewer who 
need starve from lack of opportunity to earn a living in one way or 
another. But still there is no doubt whatsoever that the mass of the 
people in the province are poor ; that this poverty is one of the biggest 
problems which have to be dealt with, and that until the general level 
has been raised it will not be possible to make much progress along the 
road to a better civilisation. J have said above that poverty is the normal 
state of mankind, and prevails everywhere except where there has been 
oontinnons constructive effort extending over many generations. Tho 
fact is obvious to any who care to look with impartial eyes; where in 
past times, there has been no constructive effort, no steady saving for 
future generations, no persistent pursuit of material progress, there yon 
will now find poverty. India is poor, the Punjab is poor beeanse in past 
ages there was no oontinnons constructive effort, there has been no 
persistent accumulation of wealth, no concentration upon increasing .the 
means of production, no widespread straggle to win wealth from the 
bounty of natnre. This is not, of coarse, the popalar view; it is more 
probably an unpopular view, bnt in general its accuracy will stand the 
test of investigation. To put it briefly, if the ancestors of the present 
generation of Indians had accumulated and put to productive use 
thousands of orores of rupees, as the ancestors of the present day 
English did, then yon would be far more rich and prosperous than ie the 
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case now. So far I have attempted to argue that the true patriotism 4®* 
that which concerns itself with the good of the mass of the people j that 
this patriotism must devote itself to the quiet, homely, everyday affairs 
of life ; that the most prominent feature of Indian homes is poverty; that 
poverty calls for the constructive and not the destructive energies of man y- 
aud that, therefore, the true patriotism must show itself in constructive 
work in the interests of the mass of the people. 

In a way, poverty may be ascribed to waste, waste of opportunity,, 
waste of potential wealth, waste of power, waste of intelligence, waste 
of time, waste of energy, waste of all the resourses whose wise utilisation 
makes for riches. Construction is the reverse of waste, and construction 
is the enemy of poverty. Construction ie Dot necessarily the process of 
putting one brick upon another, but it is always something akin to it. 
The particular kind of constructive activity with which I am concerned is 
the organisation of the people so as to avoid the waste that leads to 
poverty, and so as to enable them to put their resources to more productive 
use. If we are to make a successful fight against poverty, we must take 
things as they are and reconstruct them on lines that will lead to wealth. 
In the early days this work was known as co-operation; but in the 
agricultural sphere, it came to be known under the better name of 
agricultural organisation. Where the process is being carried on 
systematically over a wide area, it is still better named rural 
re-construction. In India, the name co-operation is still the oifiicial 
title; but co-operators are beginning to realise that this is a very 
inadequate expression. Let us see exactly what we are doing. 

Before much progress can be made with the task of fighting poverty, 
there must be a systematic study of the causes of poverty, and of the 
possible methods of eliminating those causes. This study involves or 
ought to involve a careful comparison of conditions here with those 
in other rural countries, and an examination of the measures which are 
being taken to improve those conditions. That is to say there must be 
a systematic study of rural economics. Of the many causes of poverty 
here, it is not difficult to define most; they are patent to anyone 
acquainted with conditions here and in other countries. Nature ia 
bountiful enough, but the people are niggard in their efforts. Habits, 
enstouw, religions, ignorance, and perhaps climate all impede that 
increase of production and decrease of waBte by which alone poverty 
can be driven from the land. In attempting to devise means to improve 
economic conditions, regard must be paid to those habits, religion* 
sentiments and oustoms which are not likely to be changed. Method* 
of adding to the wealth of the people must be rejected where sneb 
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failings stand in the way. In oar task of reconstructing the Punjab 
we have not a free hand to choose what is best; we must discover some¬ 
thing which the people will accept. We mast adapt oar measures 
to the particular people we have to deal with ; we must consider their 
characters, their intelligence, their capabilities, their prejudices, 
and their general lack of education. Indeed, there are so many 
opposing factors that stand in the way of economic improvement 
that it would be easy to produce a string of arguments to show how 
hopeless the task is. But always our motto mast be construction ; we 
mast build with the materials we have; the policy of leaving things 
alone has been tried too long. The country is poor because there has 
been too little construction in the past; whatever the materials, we hare 
to build now. Many persons from the towns say it is hopeless to try to 
teach the “ stupid illiterate peasant ” how to manage his own affairs; 
this is a task for the Brahmin and the Khatri, these have education, these 
have the intellect, these alone can run the affairs of the cultivator. But 
unless the cultivator can be taught to manage his own affairs, to improve 
his methods of prodetion and sale, to avoid debt and extravagance, to rise 
from poverty to decent comfort, there is no hope for the India of the 
future. The time has gone by when a country was judged by the wealth 
and power of its rulers. India will never be prosperous until the mass 
of her people are prosperous; India will never be self-governing until 
the mass of the people are able to administer to their own needs and 
manage their own village affairs. 

The work of construction, the attempt to rebuild a better and more 
prosperous Punjab requires knowledge of general rural economics, 
intimate acquaintance with the people and their circumstances and 
generous sympathy with their difficulties; still more it requires faith that 
the task can be done, and faith in the remedy of co-operation. The 
people must be taught new methods leading to a better life to replace old 
methods that have led to poverty and debt. And when we see that 
nearly all the old methods contribute to the backwardness of the country 
and must be changed, then we realise that the task we have set out to 
perform is nothing less than a revolution, an economic revolution that 
most ring out the old bad ways and ring in th$ new. The people are 
poor for the simple reason that most of what they do leads to poverty 
and that hardly anything they .do leads to wealth. Centuries of neglect 
of the economic problem of the people has brought them to the condition 
in which we now see them. 

No people in the world could carry the burden which the Punjab 
daltivator bears. His holding is small, his religion forbids him to gain 
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'wealth from the prod action of milk and ghi and other prodacta of 
animal husbandry; he has been surrounded by a host of parasites 
attracted by the enormous wealth which Government has poured into 
the country through its canals and its railways. The high priee of 
land, due in part to the lightness of the land revenue, has given him 
the corse of easy credit. He maintains an enormous army of petty 
shop-keepers, over 40,000 money-lenders, another army of 32,000 Sonars 
■(gold-smiths) and a goodly number of beggars and pleaders. It is 
estimated that while the land revenue is about four crores, the interest 
paid annually to the money-lender is about twelve crores; litigation 
coatb another four crores; mortality amongst cattle that conld be 
prevented adds another three crores; while if the Imperial Entomo¬ 
logist is correct, the loss from insect pests must be nearly nine crores. 
t«* other directions, the burden is again heavy. In England, the women 
work as hard as the men and either help on the farm or earn wages in 
support of the family. Here, apart from the menial occupations, and 
household duties, women are debarred by custom from labouring for 
their own upkeep. In England, for centuries past, the women have 
kept fowls, ducks, geese, bees, etc., and have taken these to market 
for sale; here this great source of wealth is closed by custom. In 
Japan, some progress has been made in introducing the rearing of 
«Uk-worms which gives hard work to the women for part of the year; 
here tbe attempt to popularise this industry has so far met with little 
auccess. In whatever direction we turn we find the cultivator struggling 
without the help and assistance which his fellow in other countries 
enjoys. I may give one more instance ; in Europe, the village priest, 
the doctor, and the school-master ,and sometimes the lawyer have 
rendered great service as honorary advisers, helpers and friends ; they 
have provided an educated element in the midst of an illiterate class. 
They have been called the men of the black robe, and, in all, their 
contribution to rural progress has been very great. In this country, 
it is to be feared, tbe corresponding class do not even acknowledge any 
responsibility for the present condition of the people and for a goodly 
•hare in their uplift. In the book on Japan already referred to, the 
anthor writes that meeting a Buddhist priest he entered into conversation 
with him, and asked, “What in your opinion is the greatest obstacle 
to moral progress in your village ?” To which the priest replied “1 am.” 
That man, yon see, had iu him the making of a good patriot. He 
recognised that if all the priests used their vast influence to encourage 
the people along the right lines, great progress conld be achietld. 
In England, in the days when the monasteries had acquired great 
strategies of land’, the monks were famous fof their agriculture; their 
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lBncfai wtn the best cultivated and served as a model for the neighbours. 
Bot h we have priests and Mullahs in plenty, but hardly one who helps 
the people along the economic path. In the large monastery at Bohar 
is the Eohtak district, the Sadhus are mostly agriculturists by tribe, 
hut with one or two rare exceptions they do nothing for the uplift of 
the people. Christian missionaries are striving to set a better example 
in some places and are affording valuable assistance in organising 
co-operative societies; they at least show what enormous progress 
could be made if the religious leaders of the people would use their 
vast influence in the same direction. 

I have probably said enough to show that we need not seek very 
far for the causes of the poverty which is such a prominent characteristic 
of the Endian people. They have hardly yet begun to try to get rich. 
No people in the world could be prosperous with their ideas and their 
methods. If we have to place them on the path to wealth, we must 
change these ideas and methods, and induce them to adopt those which 
offer some promise of yielding better results. Nothing short of an 
economic revolution will meet the case. The Pnnjab must be 
re-constructed on right lines throughout. 

The work to be done is so great that no Government and no body of 
capitalists could carry it through by themselves. The larger share must 
be done by the people, and when work has to be done withont the 
agency of Government or capitalist, the system which is fonnd most 
successful is that known as co-operation. Co-operation is a method of 
organization wherein persons voluntarily associate together as hnman 
beings on a basis of equality for the promotion of the economic interests 
of themselves. The main principles are that the association should be 
voluntary ; that the members should all be regarded as equal, each man 
has one vote and no more. Wealth counts for nothing, it is human 
beings who associate and not capitalists; further, the object is to 
promote Belf-help through mutual help. Each member promises to help 
the others on the understanding that the others help him. 

By this system then we are trying to organise the people to help 
themselves and to help each other with the object of replacing methods 
that lead to poverty by methods that lead to prosperity. Each cause of 
poverty is being tackled by separate types of societies. It is difficult to 
arrange these causes of poverty in any order of importance, but the 
vicious system of credit which is the. main cause of debt stands out so 
prominently that it has received most attention with the result that 
the co-operative or edit society is the most numerous elan. We have to 
teach the people that mere borrowing is not necessarily a cause of debt. 

2 
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la industry, commerce and trade, borrowing is a normal feature, and' 
agriculture is no exception. But there is a system of credit which 
promotes prosperity, and another which leads to poverty. The system 
practised by the Punjab money-lender differs little, if at all, from that 
oommon In Europe ; here we have the Bania, there we have the Jew, or 
the Greek, or the gombeen man. In America, he appears as the store- 
dealer. In every rural area the money-lender will appear if the people' 
are worth fleecing. In Japan and in the Punjab a new type ie appearing 
in the form of the agriculturist money-lender. The method is to push 
money on to anyone who has the wherewithal to repay. He dees not’ 
want repayment of the principal sum, but a regular instalment by way 
of interest. The result is that the more wealthy the victim, the greater 
is his debt; the large owner is more involved than the small one ; the- 
small owner is more in debt than the occupancy tenant; and the 
occupancy tenant is more in debt that the tenant-at-will; and the 
tenant-at-will is more in debt than the kamin or menial. 

The remedy iB to replace the vicious system by a sound Bystem, and' 
by common consent the soundest system for agriculture is that known as 
co-operative credit. In the Punjab we have now 8,282 societies for 
agricultural credit, with over two lakbs of members. Their working 
capital is nearly two and a half crores of rupees. Every member has to 
contribute a small sum every year for ten years and any profits earned 
are kept in reserve for this period. Thus the system encourages thrift 
and saving; it reduces the rate of interest, it affords loans only for 
purposes approved by the committee of the society who watch over its. 
expenditure and who also insist upon payment by instalments suited to 
the crops. The system is one of controlled credit; it is designed to bring 
benefit to the borrower and not to the lender. In Europe it has achieved 
wonders; in the Punjab it is achieving a miracle. The members have 
saved up in the form of shares over fifty lakhs of rupees, while the profits 
which have been accumulated now amount to over 67 lakhs. In 
addition there are 15£ lakhs of members’ deposits. On the 207 lakha 
lent out, the borrowers save an amount of interest which may roughly be 
put at 26 lakhs ; while, of the interest they pay, ten lakhs come back 
to themselves as profits in their societies. To this saving of 35 lakhs a 
year there must be added a very large sum due to the honest system of 
keeping accounts. I hesitate to give it a figure, but my impression after 
seven years’ experience as Registrar is that it exceeds the sum saved as 
interest. Our experience shows that the cultivator can repay his debt if 
the accounts are honestly kept, but is strangled beyond hope of escape by 
the gras* dishonesty in book-keeping practised by the money-lender; 
Of the work of these societies, there is little time to say much. I may 
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note that when a society completes ten years a special inquiry is made 
into the change in the economic condition of the members. In the last 
two years 794 societies have come under inquiry; in the ten years of 
their existence nearly 29 lakhs of debt has been paid oiT, 10,300 acres of 
land have been redeemed from mortgage, 14 lakhs have been saved by 
the members as shares and reserve, 6,400 acres of land have been taken 
in mortgage for over 13 lakhs, and 5,300 acres of land have been purchased 
for 14 lakhs. In all it is estimated that the debt has been reduced by 
34 lakhs and the assets increased by 40 lakhs. Over 9,000 members 
have been entirely freed from debt. To appreciate these figures at their 
proper value, it must be rememered that the mortgage and unsecured 
debt of the people is steadily increasing, so we have the remarkable fact 
that while the cultivators who are not members of our societies are 
getting more and more into debt every year, and adding more and more 
to the mortgage money, the members of co-operative societies are getting 
rid of debt, redeeming their lands, taking land on mortgage and buying 
yet more land. The debt of the province or rather of the land-owners of 
the province is estimated at 65 crores, of which over 34 crores is mortgage 
debt, so that our work is very far indeed from approaching completion, 
bnt, we are showing that by substituting controlled co-operative credit for 
the old vicious uncontrolled system, it is possible for the cultivator to 
free himself from debt by his own exertion. We may estimate the debt 
of our members as four or five crores and they are reducing this by 
40 lakhs a year. We have brought to these people a message of hope. 
They can free themselves from debt when they determine to make the 
moral effort. I say “ moral effort ” because the mere redaction of debt 
is a minor matter compared with the strengthening of the moral fibre 
which ten years’ successful and persistent struggle to secure this end 
brings about. The biggest curse to the province would be a multi¬ 
millionaire who would repay all rural debt without exacting any effort 
from the people. The long determined struggle builds up character ; 
the gradual emergence from bondage into freedom fills the onltivator 
with pride in his accomplishment and with determination to go on with 
the struggle after his own improvement. The co-operative credit 
society is a school for training character, as well as a school for learning 
business methods. Where the credit society has proved snccessfnl, 
where the people have learned that by self-help and mutual help, they 
can accomplish much, they will readily listen to lessons as to how they 
oau accomplish more. Once they have acquired faith in the great 
advantages to be gained from friendly discussion of their needs and of 
means for their satisfaction, they can be organised to try other methods 
for their own improvement. The high prices charged by the army of 
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unnecessary middlemen can be avoided by societies for the supply of 
their requirements; and much good work has been done in the sale of 
cloth, salt and other articles. In this direction the limit to progress is 
the capacity of the people for the work. Akin to this is the attempt to 
secure for the cultivator a fair price for the produce of his fields. At 
present he has to take that price which the local dealer says he ought 
to take. And, naturally enough, the local dealer takes good care that if 
a mistake is made, the error will not be against himself. This is 
business and we must not blame the dealer, but the burden upon 
agriculture is great. To avoid this we are trying to orgauise 
co-operative commission shops in Lyallpur. The members are either 
cultivators or societies of cultivators. These bring their produce to the 
commission shop, from which they receive three-fourths of the estimated 
price. The produce may he sold then and there to some trader or 
exporter, or may be retained until a better price can be obtained. The 
producer is sure of getting a fair price, as he deals with a shop whose 
sole object is his own interest# These shops are still in the experimental 
stage, but already their transactions run into lakhs, and their popularity 
is increasing rapidly. They depend for their success upon the loyalty 
of their members; a great deal can be done if people will be loyal to 
one another, but this spirit of mutual help grows very slowly. 

In order to save the people from the great curse of litigation which 
costs so many crores a year, we have tried to organise co-operative 
arbitration societies of which the members all agree that any dispnte 
among themselves shall not be taken to Court, but shall be referred to 
arbitration. In all there were 148 of these societies with 1(5,600 mem* 
bers, and many were doing very good work, settling disputes and saving 
the expenses of litigation. Unfortunately, their success frightened the 
lawyers and the Minister has ordered them all to be closed. Litigation 
is our second biggest industry in the Punjab, and must not be 
interfered with. As most of our members are agriculturists, it is only 
natural that many of our activities should be connected with the 
improvement of agriculture. We have societies for cattle insurance, 
societies for promoting cow-breeding, and societies for sheep-breeding, 
others again are for the purchase of cattle so as to escape the exhorbitant 
charges of the dealer. Other societies aim at saving lands from damage 
from hill torrents which do snch damage in Hoshiarpur and Amb&la. 
We have co-operative seed farms for the production of good reliable 
seed and societies for demonstrating the impreved methods advised by 
the A^ricnltoral Department; many village societies arrange for small 
demonstration plots which are cultivated under the guidance of the 
j^rieuttoral experts from Lyallpur, so that the crops may he compared 
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irith the crops on fields cultivated according to the old methods. Where 
there are inundation canals, we have special societies to arrange for the 
clearance of the silt, and it is claimed that by effective silt clearance the 
area irrigated has doubled. In order that the cultivating classes may 
undertake the arrangement of their own affairs, we have started 
co-opeiative night schools where old men and young sit for an hour or 
two every evening and learn to read and write. Of these we have 53, 
with nearly 1,000 members. Not all are doing well, but many are 
really making progress. 

There is yet another type of society which is still in the early 
experimental stage, but which, if continuous success can be assured, 
promises to confer an immense boon on the people in the more congested 
districts. Yon all know that in countries where law or custom requries 
that each son shall inherit a portion of the family lands, the fields of 
each owner in the course of generations become scattered all over the 
village area. The result is that fields get smaller and smaller; each 
land becomes more and more scattered all over the place, aud culivation 
is made difficnlt. In some cases, the fields become so narrow that they 
cannot be ploughed crossways, in some places we have fouud large 
blocks of laud with fields so small that they have ceased to be 
cultivated; we have found owners who had quite forgotten where some 
of their smallest fields were. It is common to find a man with his land 
iu 20,25 or 30 different places ; we have actually found nne man with 
his land in over two hundred fields. The evil of fragmentation has long 
been recognised, hut no effective remedy has been considered worth 
trying. In the Punjab we have tried to solve the difficulty by 
uo-operative societies for the consolidation of holdings, and have met 
with a very encouraging measure of success. In viilages, work has 
been carried through. Over 20,000 acres have been dealt with; this 
area was divided into about 35,000 scattered parcels of land, and we 
have now consolidated this into about. 4,500. The average area of a man’s 
land in one place lias been increased from half an acre to four acres. 
The benefits are very great and are much appreciated by the owners and 
cultivators. The smallest owners are sometimes the most pleased. I 
met a man who owned a small area about one acre. This was scattered 
in ten different places, aud so was of little value, now he has it all in one 
block aud is happy. The whole experiment is very interesting. 
Everyone seems to gain and no one to lose, I fear there is no time for 
further details. Prom what has been said you will see that we are 
trying to make a systematic effort to deal with causes that h ad to poverty 
and to re-organise the province on lines that, should make for prosperity. 
Every measure is designed to save waste or to increase prod action' 
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Whatever oar critics m&j say, members are in no doubt as to the 
benefits they have gained. 

. In the towns, the atmosphere is less encouraging, but we have 
societies for credit, such as, for instance, in the North Western Railway 
and the Telegraph Department; we have societies for thrift in various 
schools and offices ; there are other societies for artisans, such as weavers, 
oilmen, dyers, shoemakers, and blacksmiths. We have a special type of 
society in schools for the supply of stationery; and we have tried societies 
in colleges for the supply of books and other articles. Finally, we have 
a Model Town Society which hopes to build a fine garden city a few 
miles outside Lahore. 

Such in brief is the tale of our efforts to place the Punjab firmly on 
the road to prosperity. In many respects we have done little more 
than make a beginning ; but we have shown that the Province need not 
be poor; it can be very prosperous, indeed, if its people will accept the 
gospel of co-operation and loyally try to improve their neighbourhood by 
mutual help. Perhaps, you might feel inclined to scoff at the idea that 
the real patriots in India are those who are engaged in the quiet, homely, 
everyday task of building up a new life for their fellow-men; but that is 
my claim. The real patriot in India to-day is the man who is striving 
with all his strength to improve things around him. It is such patriots 
that India needs, she needs them in their thousands and in tens of 
thousands. It is by steady, persistent endeavour to improve the village 
units, that the face of the whole of India will be transformed. It is 
re-construetion in the best sense. Free the people from the economic 
burdens that crush them, teach them to waste less, to produce more, to 
bring more intelligence to bear on their worb, and use the means which 
science has made available, teach them to read, to write and to 
understand, to manage their own affiairs, to control their own destinies; 
teach them all this and poverty will vanish from the land, and you will 
be the true patriots. 

H. Calvert 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE TRADE * 

III —International Trade between Consumers’ and 
Agricultural Organizations 

British co-operators, who live in one of the most highly indus¬ 
trialized countries of the world where agriculture is in the hands of, 
and largely ruined by, capitalism and landlordism, are apt to forget 

° The first portion ot this article appeared in file i,sue of the Quarterly - "for 
.March 1983. 
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r the existence of agricultural co-operation. But in many of the 
agricultural countries of Europe agricultural co-operation has been 
astonishingly successful, is still making great progress, and is helping 
to put the land and agricultural production in the hands of a class of 
independent, and often extremely efficient, peasant proprietors. Hitherto 
there has been little or no contact between these agricultural move¬ 
ments and the highly-developed consumers’ movements of other 
countries, but there can be no doubt that here there is a fertile field 
for the cultivation of international co-operative trade. The products 
which these agricultural societies produce are consumed and often 
imported by the consumers’ societies of industrialized countries, while 
the agriculturalists require articles like tools, machinery, clothing, which 
are imported from the industrial countries and are often actually 
manufactured by consumers’ movements. A great deal, if not all, of 
this import and export might well become a part of international 
co-operative trade. The various national movements should be in close 
touch with one another through the central international information 
bureau or a clearing house, so that each might have a detailed 
knowledge of what each required to consume or was able to supply. 
Out of that information two kinds of arrangements might be widely 
developed. On the one side agreements could be made under which the 
consumers’ movements would take the agricultural societies’ products 
and either purchase for their own consumption or dispose of them in 
the open market as agents. On the other side, the consumers’ move¬ 
ments would supply clothing, tools, &c., required by the agricultural 
movements. In certain cases, as has, indeed, already in practice been 
suggested, consumers’ movements might in other ways help to develop 
the export of agricultural co-operative movements for their own use ; 
for instance, in some of the Balkan States the export of grain, grown 
by the agricultural co-operators, would be stimulated if there were 
elevators at the ports. Some foreign consumers’ societies could certainly 
use this grain, and it has been suggested that these consumers’ societies 
might help to provide the capital for the erection of elevators and enter 
into agreements to take the grain. 

It is clear that a considerable extension of international trade on 
these lines could be achieved without the creation of any new machinery. 
But there is a further possibility, which would, however, require the 
creation of new machinery. The English' C. W. S. conducts its foreign 
trade transactions on a cash basis, but it is doubtful whether a large 
development of international trade, certainly between agricultural and 
consumers’ movements, would be possible on this basis. That is why 
the creation Of SO international co-operative bank to provide credit and 
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finance international trade has been suggested by some people. This 
question will be considered below. 

(6) Developments Requiring New Machinery 

1—International Information Bureau or Clearing House 

The previous pages have shown the immense importance of some 
central international organization which shall bring the various national 
movements into touch with one another and furnish them with that 
information as to the possibilities of co-operative demand and supply in 
the different countries without which no large development of inter¬ 
national trade is possible. It is not too much to say that at the present 
moment everything depends upon the proper organization of this central 
bureau. The Central Bureau at Manchester is, as we have seen, a step 
in this direction, but something more is necessary. What is required is 
a strong, energetic, central organization, fully representative of all 
national movements, consumers’, producers’, &c., with an expert staff. 
It should be in constant touch with the export and import departments 
of wholesale societies and with agricultural and agricultural supply 
societies. It should regularly supply the various movements with 
information as to co-operative requirements and co-operative supply in 
the various countries. It should itself work ont schemes for the 
encouragement of co-operative trade or exchange and submit them for 
consideration to national movements. Unless and until such an 
organization is in existence, is equipped with a really expert staff which 
can devote its whole time to the subject, and has collected the necessary 
data, no oue can really form an accurate opinion npon the limits to the 
development of co-operative trade. .Such a body might at first be solely 
confined to the task of providing information and suggesting openings 
for trade. Bnt it should be rapidly developed into an international 
clearing house for the co-operative movements. The advantages of such 
a clearing honse for the settlement of transactions between movements 
would, however, only become apparent, if the trade between movements 
attained considerably greater proportions than exist to-day. 

II—International Boxing Agency and International 

C. W. S. 

A great deal has been written and spoken lately by co-operators 
with regard to the possibility and desirability of creating an Inter¬ 
national V. W. S., but the discussion shows that often tho.se who take 
part in it have no very clear idea of the kind of organization which they 
have in mind or the objects which it should serve. But it is essential 
that co-operators should be absolutely clear in their minds on these 
two points. 
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An international wholesale society can only come into existence 
through the creation of a completely new international organisation. 
The first thing to consider is the form which snch an organization 
would take and its relations to the existing national organizations. 
Preenmably an international C. W. S. would be formed by a federation 
of national wholesale societies, much in the same way as a national 
Wholesale society is formed by a federation of retail societies. But 
that immediately raises the question of the functions of this new 
organization and, therefore, of its relations to the existing national 
wholesale societies. An international wholesale society might, and 
probably would, begin as an international buying agency. The national 
0. W. 8. has almost always begun in every country as a federation of 
societies for wholesale buying, a wholesale buyiug agency, and has only 
later undertaken manufacture. It is probable that the history of 
development in an international wholesale society would be similar. 
But here again we ought to be quite clear in our minds as to the fnnetiou 
which we contemplate this organization carrying out, and why we wish 
it to perform the function. As we have seen, the whole of international 
oo-operative trade, in so far as it consists of import or export by whole¬ 
sale societies might be carried out through the existing national 
wholesale societies. If the Swedish C. W. S. wished to import boots 
from England, it could purchase from or through the English C. W. S. 
and draw its dividend on purchase ; if the English C. W. S. wished to 
import toys from Germany, it could purchase in the same way from or 
through the German C. W. 8. Further, the sales of co-operative 
productions abroad by a national wholesale society could be conducted by 
the national C. W. 8. of the country to which the goods were exported 
acting as the agent of the exporting 0. W. 8. All that is required for 
the development of this kind of international co-operative trade is au 
active and representative bureau and clearing house. Indeed, if this 
kind of interlocking of wholesale societies was properly organized 
and really covered, as it might, the whole field of international 
oo-operative import and export trade, tbe advantages of joint buying 
would be obtaiued as effectually as through an international buying 
agency or international wholesale society. Au international C. W. 8.” 
whose functions are confined to buying and selliug, will have certain 
advantages, but also disadvantages. Let us examine the disadvantages 
first. Presumably, the object aimed at would be that all import and 
•kport would take place through the channels of the international society. 
&auy obstacles and obstructions would huve to, Jbe overcame before this 
ideal liras attaiued. There would .first bo the not ouqatural jealousy of 
National soWfetSer. The uiHoUal'wbo:esaio society which for 

9 
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yean had conducted its baying in foreign markets in its own {way and 
through Its own channels would naturally be averse from changing its 
ways and conducting its business through a new society. Moreover, 
there are real objections, besides those of conservatism and sentiment, 
to the multiplication of machinery for international co-operative trade. 
As soon as the international society began to be used to any considerable 
extent by national societies for their purchases in foreign markets, the 
international society would be forced to face the question of the 
machinery to -be used by it in its agency work. For instance, if the 
Swedish Wholesale wished to purchase goods in Belgium through the 
the International Wholesale, what machinery would the;,latter use ? 
The natural thing to do would be to purchase through the ^Belgian 
Wholesale Society. There seems to be no sense in an International 
Wholesale setting up depots, &e., in the various countries, if it could 
make use of the co-operative movements already existing f: in those 
countries. On the other hand, if the International Wholesale purchased 
for the Swedish through the Belgian, is there any reason why the trans¬ 
action might not have been conducted more simply and economically by 
the Swedish Wholesale purchasing directly through the Belgian Whole¬ 
sale ? On the other hand, provided that all national wholesale societies 
normally used the international society as their agent for purchasing 
goods abroad, there would be obvious advantages in the centralizing of 
these transactions in an international society. Such a central organ 
actively engaged in this kind of international trade would necessarily 
have a far wider knowledge of the possibilities of the international 
co-operative market than any individual national society or than an 
international information bureau and clearing house. 

The advantages of an international society for encouraging the 
export of co-operative products and developing relations between the 
different national movements are still more obvious. There can be no 
donbt at all that the possibilities of developing exchange between the 
co-operative agricultural movements and consumers’ movements in the 
different countries are immense. But it is far more difficult for this 
export trade to develop directly between the national movements than 
it would be for the import trade. The main obstacle is this. A 
consumers’ movement may, for instance, be able to take for its own 
consumption a portion, but not all of the products of a foreign 
agricultural movement which that movement could armket in the 
gauntry of the consumers’ movement. In such a case the consumer*’ 
movement might undertake to purchase such quantities as it required 
for its members end sell the surplus as the egent of the egricnltaral 
movement. But there are reel ejections to such an arrang ement. lira 
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combination of purchaser and agent in a single body' is “not satisfactory, 
And it may easily lead to friction and to disputes with regard to prices. 
In bnch a case the interposition of a third party between the consumers* 
C. W. S., and the national federation of agricultural societies is a 
distinct advantage. The part of the third party could be very efficiently 
played by an International C. W. S. The International C. W. S., would 
act as the agent of both the agricultural federation and the national 
wholesale society. It would supply to the consumers’ movements such 
-quantities of the product as they could consume and sell the remainder 
in the open market. It would have immense opportunities of developing 
this branch of co-operative trade and also of the supply of agricultural 
■implements, clothing and other manufactured articles by the consumers’ 
movements of industrial countries to the agricultural supply societies 
and rural stores in agricultural countries.: 

I have so far considered an international wholesale society merely as 
an agent for the export and import of commodities either produced or 
required by national movements. But as was shown above in the 
quotation from the proposals of the Swedish co-operators, some 
co-operators propose that an international wholesale society shall be 
established which will also undertake production. The chief objects of 
- this proposal have already been indicated. The argument is that where 
co-operative production of some commodity is required on a large scale 
in some country to meet the demand of the consumers’ movement of 
another country, the production should be undertaken by an inter¬ 
national C. W. S. and not by::the national C. W. S. of the producing 
country. The national C. W. S. will not, it is argued, take the risk of 
sinking capital in factories, &c., for this export business, and in any case 
control should be vested in all the movements interested in the transac¬ 
tions, t.«., in an international wholesale society. Neither of these 
reasons seems to me very convincing, if the proposal be regarded as a 
practical one at the present moment. I believe that the dificulty of 
fading capital for manufacturing enterprises would be greater in the 
case of an international than of a national wholesale society, at any rate 
until the international wholesale society had proved its capacity. Further, 

• a national wholesale society, already engaged in manufacture for the 
home co-operative market, ought to have less difficulties to contend with 
in extending its production to meet a foreign co-operative demand than 
sat international wholesale would have in opening fa«torwrs j and manag¬ 
ing them in different parts of the world. The seoewd^nptof the argu¬ 
ment seems to me to shew a misunderstanding of^thw principle of 
.consumers’ co-operation which is not an com moo. Consumers’ co-opera- 
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tion really should recognize no national boundaries either in theory or 
in fact. There is no reason why one consumers' movement should not 
purchase from another on exactly the same system as one retail society 
makes its purchase from a wholesale society. An importing C. W. S. 
should become w member of the exporting C. W. 8. and should exercise 
the control which the consamer exercises according to the theory and the 
practice of consumers’ co-operation. 

If the above arguments are sound, in theory at any rate, an immense 
development of international co-operative trade could take place by 
interlocking the various national movements, conducting exchange directly 
between them, and without the creation of any new machinery in the form 
of Bn International Baying and Selling Agency or an International 
0. W. 3. But it must be confessed that such a development is rather 
doubtful in practice without the creation of some kind of international 
organization. There are no indications of that close and constant 
relationship developing between the various movements which wonld 
be absolutely necessary if import, export, and manufacture for the 
international market is to be subjected to co-operative control. For 
insistance, if the advantages of joint or centralized buying are to be 
obtained without the creation of new machinery, then a national 
movement importing goods from a foreign country must do so through 
the C.W. 8. of that country. Again, as we have seen, there are ceratio 
commodities, e. g. t motor vehicles, agricultural machinery, which it is 
highly improbable that any national movement wonld itself Btart 
manufacturing, but which a combination of national movements might 
advantageously manufacture. 

It should, however, be pointed out that the alternatives are not 
confined to the existing system as it is and a vast single international 
C.W.S. Under present circumstances, the best line of advance might be 
the union of national movements ad hoc for the purposes of buying, 
selling or manufacture where it became clear that such international 
action would with regard to a particular commodity be advantageous. 

In discussions among co-operators with , regard to this question the- 
importance is not always realized of considering exactly what an interna¬ 
tional trading body is to trade in. The right method may be, not to 
establish an international body which may trade in or produce anything, 
butt to decide what commodities you want to trade in or prodace inter¬ 
nationally and then create ad hoc bodies for such trad a or manufacture* 
For instance, if in any particular commodity or group of commodities there 
were practical advantages in having centralization of buying or selling 1 00 
» European or world snale, it might hie better to entrust the- e operations 
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iu>t to a general international trading organization, bat to a central trading 
organization established for and limited to that particular commodity. 
Snoh organizations might be formed by a union of national wholesale 
societies for the joint baying of some commodity in the European or the 
world market for consumption by their members. Again, such an orga¬ 
nization might be formed by a union of agricultural and consumers’ socie¬ 
ties in a large number of countries for the purpose, say, of controlling the 
marketing of dairy produce, and by eliminating speculation and private 
capitalism it might, even, eventually dominate the world markets to the 
mutual advantage of both the organized consumers and the organized pro¬ 
ducers. It seems more probable that such au organization would deve¬ 
lop slowly from the gradual union of various national consumers’ and 
agricultural movements than as an offshoot of au International 0. W. S. 
established with geueral and vague powers. The same thing applies to 
industrial production. Two or more wholesale societies might combine 
to manufacture a particular commodity like boots or motor vehicles, or 
wholesale societies and agricultural societies might even combine in 
order to start the manufacture of a particular commodity, like agricultu¬ 
ral machinery or motor tractors. 

Ill—INTERNATIONAL Oo-01'ERATIVR BANK 

In the case of an international co-operative bank it is particularly 
important to distinguish the possible functions which it is intended to 
perform. If the arguments of those who advocate the establishment of 
such a hank be examined, it will be found that the following are the 
most important functions which they assign to it: 

(1) The bank is lo finance international co-operative trade ; 

(2) It would le id to the establishment of an International C. W. 8.; 

(3) it would finance international co-operative production by an 
international wholesale society; 

(4) It would promote relations between agricultural co-operative 
organizations and consumers’ organizations. Some of these proposed 
functions are absolutely distinct from others. For instance, a bank which 
finances trade will require a different form of capital from the bank 
which finances production, and the problem of establishing the one would 
be-quite different from that of establishing the other. It is necessary, 
therefore, to be quite clear iu our owu minds as to what we wish the bank 
to do and as to the obstacles in the way of its performing the different 
fa actions. 

Let ns take the simplest case first. Our object is to promote and 
encourage international co-operative trade. It is natural, therefore, to 
-suggest the establishment of an international co-operative bank which 
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might- promote this object by financing trade betweeu the various national- 
movements or the trade of an international wholesale society, if it existed.' 
But here at once arises the question whether there is any useful purpose' 
increasing Buch an instrument. The English C. W. S., for instance, 
conducts its foreign transactions, not on a credit, but on a cash system.- 
ft pays in cash for what it imports. It is argued by some people that 
this is the right system on which international co-operative trade should 
be conducted, and that it makes an international co-operative bank 
unnecessary. The latter part of this argument is certainly true; if 
international trade is to be conducted by co-operators on a cash basis, 
there is no need for a bank to grant credit. But the first part of the 
argument is by no means conclusive. It is more than doubtful whether 
there could be any large development of international co-operative trading 
unless co-operators availed themselves of the ordinary facilities for such 
trade, which include credit. There is no reason at all why the 
co-operative movement should not avail itself of the credit which it 
certainly could obtain for such trade from the capitalist money market. 
The discounting of a bill is no violation of co-operative principles, and in 
this kind of business a strong international co-operative bank might be of 
very great service. 

The proposal that the bank should finance international co-operative 
production raises a very different question. The financing of trade implies 
the giving of comparatively short term credit, but if a bank is to finance 
industrial enterprises, i.e., if it is to provide the resources for 
establishing international co-operative manufactures, that implies giving 
long term credits or providing the capital for these industries. On the 
Continent, this kind of participation of the banks in industrial enterprises 
is more common and much more developed than in Britain. Some 
foreign co-operators seem to contemplate an international bank which 
would finance the productive enterprises of an international wholesale 
society on a considerable scale, or which would in fact be combined with 
an international wholesale society. Two remarks may be made with 
regard to this proposal. A bank which is to engage in that kind of 
business would require a great deal of capital apd capital of a particular 
kind- Deposits liable to be withdrawn at a moment’s notice or similar 
resources cannot safely be used for this kind of business. An international 
00 -operative bank could certainly obtain the credit necessary for financing- 
trade, but it is by no means certain that it could obtain capital for 
finanoiug international production. Secondly, it is extremely doubtful 
whether an international bank should be in any way combined with an 
international wholesale society. The experience of the co-operative 
credit and banking movement in Germany goes to show that a bank. 
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•tumid be rigidly confined to banking, and that trading ehonld be left to 
a separate co-operative organisation. The separation of the central bank 
from the agricultural wholesale society ia now nearly everywhere in 
Germany accepted as the only sound principle, because, as a recent 
investigator pots it, "when banking and trading are combined the 
temptation to milk the bank for the latter is difficult to resist and is apt 
to lead to speculative enterprise Precisely the same conditions 
would apply to the relations between international banking and trading 
organisations. 

Lastly we come to the suggestion that the international co-operative 
bank shonld promote relations between agricultural co-operative organiza¬ 
tions and consumers' organizations. 1 have more than once in this mono¬ 
graph pointed out the immense possibilities in international trade between 
agricultural and consumers' movements, and there is no doubt that British 
consumers under-estimate the importance of agricultural co-operation and 
co-operative credit. An international bank, drawing its resources from 
and supported by the agricultural, credit, and consumers’ movements of 
the world, should be financially very strong and ought to be a powerful 
instrument for the promotion of trade between the various movements. 
There is nothing utopian in this idea. Although both consumers’ 
and agricultural movements in many countries urgently need capital 
for the development of their activities, the paradox of co-operation is 
that there are large sums of co-operative capital which, instead of being 
devoted to the fertilization and growth of co-operative enterprise are 
earned away into the stream of capitalist finance and banking and really 
are used for promoting capitalist enterprise. According to Mr. Darling, 
the 25 central co-operative banks of Germany in 1919 had over 
£20,000,000 in deposit from their 18,000 member-societies and loaned 
no more than 2} millions. It is certain that a considerable amouut of 
the surplus 17} millions went, not to the aid of co-operative enterprise, 
but to that of capitalist finance and industry. The same thing is 
undoubtedly true of consumers’ movements. An international bank, 
established and supported by the agricultural, credit, and consumers’ 
movements of the principal countries, might gather together the fluid 
resources and the capital of the various movements and make them 
available both for the promotion of international co-operative trade and 
the development of co-operative enterprises throughout the world. 

IV— Conclusions 

The reader, who iB also a co-operator, will probably have noticed 
t hat I have mad e little reference to the particular controversies which 

* "Bone Aspects of Co-operation in Germany, Italy 4nd Ireland.** By M. L. 
Darting, I.C.8., page 52. 
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are agitating co-operators with regard to the means and methods of 
promoting international trade. The reason is that in this paper I have 
deliberately tried to view the problem, as far as possible, from an 
objective angle ; I have endeavoured to distingnish the different forms 
which international co-operative trade might take and the various 
methods which wonld be suitable for immediate adoption in order to 
develop the different forms of trade. In the course of the investigation 
I have indicated the conclusions which seem to me forced upon us by 
the facts, and I propose now very briefly to summarize the more 
important. 

The opportunity before co-operators to-day of developing interna¬ 
tional trade on co-operative principles is almost unlimited. The possi¬ 
bilities are not theoretical or utopian, but extremely practical and 
immediately attainable. Whether co-operators will seize the opportunity 
presented to them depends entirely upon themselves. If they have a 
real belief in co-operation, an understanding of the different aspects of 
the problem of international trade, and the energy necessary for over¬ 
coming the initial difficulties, progress in the international field might 
be immediately no less rapid and extensive than it has been iu many 
national movements. 

International trade consists in the exchange between two or more 
countries of raw materials, agricnltnral products, or manufactured articles. 
When we speak of developing this trade on co-operative principles, we 
must be clear in our own mind which of the several operations included 
Under it we mean to subject to co-operative control. For instance, the 
exchange of commodities alone may be conducted between various 
national movements, the production or manufacture of them being not 
necessarily under the control of co-operators ; secondly, the production 
of agricultural commodities may be in the hands of agricultural co-opera¬ 
tive societies and federations or that of manufactured commodities may be 
controlled either by national consumers’ movements or by some new 
international organization. 

International co-operative trade is in its infancy, and it is rarely 
possible or desirable to spring at a bound from infancy to maturity. In 
my opinion, co-operators would be well advised at first to concentrate their 
efforts npon three objects only : (1) to develop international co-opera¬ 
tive exchange, ».e., tb aim at making the co-operators of all countries as 
independent as possible of capitalist channels in the import and export of 
articles required by co-operators for consumption ; (2) to develop to the 
maximum possible extent the relations between the agricultural move¬ 
ments of agricultural countries and the consumers’ movements of indus¬ 
trial countries with a view to the exchange ef their productions i <i) te 
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- aim at making the great and at present unused financial resources of the 
various national movements an instrument for the promotion of infcerna- 
tional co-operative trade and of mutual support. If these three objects 
be accepted as the immediate aim of co-operators, the following conclu¬ 
sions seem to me to follow. First, nothing can really be done until a 
central representative international organ exists which will first collect 
and then supply to the various national movements information as to the 
different possibilities of demand and supply among the co-operators of 
the world. Second, if an efficient and energetic international organ of 
this kind be created, we need not wait for the establishment of an inter¬ 
national wholesale society in order to obtain a great and immediate 
development of international co-operative trade. That trade is capable of 
immense developments through the exchange of commodities between 
consumers’movement.!, through the exchange of commodities between 
consumers’ and agricultural movements, through a system by which an 
importing C. W. S. would normally purchase abroad through the C.W.S. 
of the country from which it was imjjorting any commodity, through a 
development of the system by which the 0. W. S. of one country acts as 
the agent for the agricultural movements of another country in the 
disposal of its products, and through the ad hoc combination among 
national movements for buying, selling or manufacturing. Thirdly, the 
creation of an international co-operative bank is necessary, in order, to 
mobilize the co-operative resources which are now scattered and divided 
in the movements of the several countries. 

Leonard Wolff 


APPENDIX 

REGULATIONS ADOPTED BY COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL WHOLE¬ 
SALE SOCIETIES, APRIL, 1920 

Clause 1. — That, as a preliminary towards the realisation of an International 
Wholesale Society, the first step should be the concentration of all 
co-operative effort in each country, so as to form one body with which 
the Co-operative Wholesale Societies in other countries may commnniaate 
and arrange direct business. This would at onoe oonsolidate resources 
and power and tend to reduoe working costs, also produoe a better 
understanding. 

Clause 2 .—That each Co-operative Wholesale Society be invited to form an 
an export department in order that by specialisation they would become 
conversant with the requirements of co-operators in other countries 
through enquiries made and, therefore, in due course would be able to 
anticipate their desires by sending patterns, samples and prices of what 
surplus productions they had to offer, or could obtain and (hip to 
, , advantage. 

« 
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Oiu.ua* 3.—That invitations be extended to the Oo-operative Wheleaale Societies 
to associate themselves with this scheme and to supply any information, 
which may be mntnally beneficial; same to be oirenlated by the Committee 
or those appointed to act in snoh circumstances on their behalf. 

Ou.usx 4.—That, where experience indicates an article oould be jointly 
purchased with advantage owing to the greater purchasing power thus 
obtained, arrangements shall be made by the Committee to loons order* 
through one buyer. 

Olaubx 5,—That a Central Bureau be organized for the collection of statistics 
and circulation of information and details which wonld assist in developing 
and carrying out these arrangements, and that we suggest it be established 
under the 0. W. S. in Manchester. 


JHANG CO-OPERATIVE MORTGAGE BANK 

That there is wide scope in India for land mortgage banks, based 
on co-operative principles, is generally admitted by all who have studied 
the great problem of rural indebtedness ; but between recognition of a 
need and embarkation upon experiment to meet that need there ie n 
wide sea of practical difficulties; indeed, so wide and so full of 
difficulties that the poineer effort in the Punjab has not yet been 
repeated in the province of the origin. Wherever there is a system of 
peasant proprietorship with power to mortgage, there will be found 
mortgages in abundance. Hence, before an actual experiment was 
commenced, a careful inquiry was necessary to discover where wonld be 
fonnd the best chances of success. Asa result of such inquiry, Jhang 
was selected $ this is a district which, .up to a few years ago, was largely 
a waste ; but which is now becoming a flourishing agricultural tract in 
consequence of the extension of canal irrigation. The land-owners 
possess extensive areas of land, of which the valne is rapidly rising ; this 
feature affords sound security for loans, the security which the Punjab 
money-lender loves ; next door is the rich colony of Lyallpur to which 
many of the Jhang money-lenders went to seek fortunes that were only 
too easy to find. The money earned in Lyallpur was lent out freely to 
their neighbours of Jhang, and the cheap and easy credit, thus provided, 
soon tempted the owners to extravagance that led inevitably to debt and ’ 
mortgage. In the earlier days, land in Jhang was of little value and 
large tracts were encumbered for sums which now appear ridiculously 
small; the lender was usually able to secure his pick of the lands of 
his victim, and it is this fact of the best lands being encumbered for small 
sums that has provided the opportunity for the co-operative mortgage 
hank. On the completion of settlement operations in 1880, over 
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1,15,0 JO acres of land were under mortgage ; the area steadily increased- 
till it exceeded two lakhs acres. The land is owned almost exclusively 
by Mahommedans, while the money-lenders are still more exclusively 
Hindus of the Arora caste. The preliminary inquiry suggested that, in- 
many cases, a few years’ produce of the land encumbered would suffice 
to repay the debt; in some cases, owing to improved communications 
and consequent rise of prices, the debt was less than the value of one 
year’s produce. As the holdings were unusually high for the Punjab, 
so also were the debts, and the ordinary credit society could do little to 
meet the needs of the bigger owners. Under the circumstances, it 
appeared that if long term loans could be advanced at a low rate of 
interest, there would be good reason to expect valuable results in 
a short time. 

lu June, 1920 the scheme was discussed at a large meeting of 
owners, and it was decided to commence operations on the following 
lines ;— 

(1) the Bank to advance loans for (a) redemption of mortgages, 
(4) land improvement, ( c ) liquidation of old debts, and ( d) purchase 
of land ; 

(2) membership to be confined to owners of land in Jhang district; 

(3) each member to take one share of ten rupees for every Rs. 500 
or fraction thereof which he borrows ; 

(4) liability to be unlimited ; 

( 5 ) every loan to be secured by a mortgage in a form prescribed by 
the Punjab Alienation of Land Act (section 6, clause I. B.). 

(6) as further security, the member might be required to mortgage, 
not only the land redeemed, but all his other immovable property to the 
bank; in addition two personal sureties to be taken to relieve the 
committee of the trouble of worrying the member for repayment. 

Profits are indivisible ; the maximum loan mast not exceed fifteen 
times the estimated annual profits (after deducting land revenue) of ths 
land mortgaged; and loans must not be for more than 20 years. A 
member ^ wishing to take a loan must send in bis share money as 
prescribed, together with an application and a record of his debts. His 
land is then inspected by a member of the committee on the spot; he 
reports on the condition of the land, the financial and moral circumstances 
of the applicant and his sureties, and particularly as to whether it is 
advantageous to the applicant that this land shoald be redeemed on the 
bank’s terms.. The valuation of the met profit was a real difficulty at 
first, and one member of, the committee gave a misleading account 
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which might have led to trouble bat for the extreme caution in the 
selection of members ; this report forms the basis of action taken, and, 
accordingly, it is necessary to secure for the committee the best men in 
the district j as to which men are the best for this responsibility, 
experience alone will show. 

From the above it will be seen that the chief object of the Bank iA 
to facilitate redemption of mortgages, the improvement of land being at 
present a secondary object; in order to prevent the member repaying 
the Bank by mortgaging another portion of his holding and to force him 
to make every effort to repay the loan, he has to mortgage all his 
property to the society. The money-lender has got hold of a good thing 
and knows it, aud he is not going to allow the mortgager to escape from 
his clntches without a struggle. Already, it is found that t.he money¬ 
lenders are pressing further sums on owners on the same area in order 
to make redemption difficult. 

The Bank was registered in dune 1920, so that it is still early to 
pass a verdict on its work ; the great obstacle to rapid progress iB the 
want of long term funds. The Bank has power to issue debentures, hat 
so far none have been issued for the simple reason that it is doubtful 
whether there would at this time be any market for them. However, 
it is proposed to advance towards this stage as opportunity offers. 

The Bank commenced operations with a loan of Rs. 50,000 from the 
Jnllnndur Central Co-operative Bank, the original of its type in India, 
and at all times amongst the most enlightened. The snm enabled the 
Bank to commence business and to redeem mortgages; as repayments 
are received, they are remitted to the .Tnllundur Central Bank. Later, 
a sum was placed at the disposal of the Bank, from the amount allotted 
to the Registrar under the Co-operative Societies Act. These funds at 
preseut are somewhat as follows :— 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Shares ... 

... 4,211 

On Loan ... 

... 1,11,084 

Profit 

... 1,097 

Cash in hand 

v,553 

Government Loan 

... 77,000 



Jollnndar Loan 

... 31,329 




1,13,037 


1,13,037 


. Up to date, the Bank has advanced Rs. 1,04,777 for the redemption 
of mortgages, Rs. 26,87b for liquidation of did debts, and Rs. 14*000 fb» 
the improvement of land.: The area so far sredeemed with the aid of the 
Bank is 1,070 acres) under the security scheme the total arm taken by 
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the Beak under mortgage as cover is 7,01 i acres, so that there is ample 
security for the loans. In addition to the area referred to, the loans 
have been used to redeem 739 date palm trees. Hitherto, six members 
have repaid the mortgage money, although the bank is only in its 
third year. Repayments have always exceeded the instalments 
fixed as the following figures will show :— 

Ra. Rs. 

Rabi 1921, Demand ... 4,526 Recovered ... ... 6,651 

Rabi 1922, Demand ... 8,476 Recovered ... ... 12,937 

It is anticipated that the present spring crop which is unusually good 
will be reflected in good repayments. 

Membership was 45 at first, but it ia steadily increasing and is 
now 147. More would join if there were more funda. The rule is that 
a member should apply for his loan and then await his turn, but the 
people are not used to this idea when the money-lender puts the cash 
down so readily. Alt the principles of co-operation are carefully ob¬ 
served, except that the president is the Deputy Commissioner, and for 
this departure the peculiar conditions of the tract are sufficient excuse. 

Interest on loans is charged at 8 per cent, per annum. This allows 
a very small margin of profit, and it is to the accumulation of 
indivisible profit and of share money that the Bank most look for tLat 
steady building up of credit which will ultimately enable it to issue 
debentures. As a concession to the weakness of human nature, members 
may withdraw from the society when they have cleared their debts to it, 
and two years after such withdrawal they become entitled to return of 
their share money. Whether members who have redeemed their lands 
with the aid of the Bank will loyally stand by it in order to assist their 
brethreu to follow their example is uncertain. The Bank will always be 
of use to them and it may be that they will remain members and so add 
to the strength of the institution. The experiment is gathering favour 
and in time the Bank should be a valuable factor in the economic 
development of the district. 

K. S. Ma.uk Fatbh Khan 
H. UAi.vr.nT 

CAPITALISTIC BASTILLE 

“ By bow fer the greatest and the beat event that has ever 
happened ” burst forth Charles James Fox that imaginative exponent of 
democratic institution, at the fall of the Bastille, the stronghold of Bourbon 
despotism an l a standing menace to all lovers of liberty. A day is bound 
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' to came wheu a co-operator Fox will philosophise in a similar strain 
though not with the same revolutionary frenzy—for oars is a peaceful 
revolution as Miss Catherine Webb styles it—upon the fall of the 
capitalistic regime. 

But the days of chivalry are not gone and co-operators all over the 
world have to face strong opposition from our entrepreneurs, silver and 
iron kings and capitalistic magnates, who have strongly entrenched 
themselves behind strong lines of legislation and administrative support, 
for it is no use denying the fact that almost all of our present 
governments are predominantly capitalistic. Thongh co-operators are 
-quite a gentle and forgiving race they have sufficient experience of 
•what they can expect of these governments, especially where we have 
before our eyes the very unjust treatment accorded to the English 
co-operators during the War by the then administration. But ours is 
a defensive programme. 

Let us now proceed to consider what is looked upon as the mainstay 
of the present economic order. Competition is defined by an eminent 
economic writer as the racing of one person against another with a view 
to bid for the sale or purchase of a thing. Competition means inventions, 
progress. But the extreme individualism which lies at the bottom of 
this theory now no longer holds the field, and writers on economics 
though they strongly disapprove of anything that savours of socialism 
have always been in favour of a greater degree of social element or 
constructive competition by which they understand a greater and higher 
sense of responsibility that ought to be realised by our merchant 
princes. Writers like Dr. Marshall have not been slow in patting 
forth * altruistic co-operation ’ as a harbinger of a new order of things, 
and our governments one and all have been slowly, though at times 
grudgingly, obliged to concede many privileges to the labouring classes. 
'For example, the right of forming trade unions, the right of going on 
strikes and much of factory legislation which a century ago would have 
been considered as an unwarranted violation of the policy of laissezfain 
now form an important item on the programme of many of our 
legislatures. 

All this leads to the inevitable conclusion that extreme 
individualism now stands discredited. Competition means survival of the 
fittest. We have no quarrel with this ideal but its limitations must he 
admitted. Competition without equality of conditions means monopoly, 
means trusts at which, of coarse, even the exponents of the present 
economic order look askance. There cannot be any competition between 
nnorgaaisel labour and a capitalistic- clique, between improvident 
tenants and big landlords, between ignorant consumers and a shrewd 
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tradesman. Competition for *11 the advantages it stands for, presupposes 
equality of conditions and it is here that co-operation steps in. 
Through association, through a certain sense of responsiblity which 
invariably accompanies every co-operative activity—for it stands for 
self-reliance through organisation—co-operation just gives that strength 
to the weak and the poor which the present competitive system sadly 
lacks. Co-operation hence is an indispensable supplement to the present 
economic order. 

Again competition is wasteful. It means over-production. 
Production, no matter whether it is intended for any effective demand 
or for the gains it is presumed to bring to those engaged in the process, 
it the order of day. Qnality stands at a discount, even art has become 
commercialised and is not sought for its own sake. There is a complete 
severance between demand and supply, and if any proof of this and over¬ 
production or production without aim is needed we have just to turn our 
eyes at the various attractive and at times studiedly deceitful advertise¬ 
ments which we find swarming in any publication of repute. The evil 
of advertisements,—though we acknowledge that under a system where 
producers are far removed from consumers some sort of connecting link 
is necessary—is the direct outcome of the present theory of production 
which means production for exchange. What has co-operation got to 
say in connection with this ? The co-operative ideal is production 
for use and not for exchange. A misunderstanding which at times our 
co-operating friends who are engaged in co-operative production are 
likely to fall a prey to must needs be removed at this stage. It is 
their capitalistic psychology which, though quite unconsciously has a 
strong hold over their imagination, is largely responsible for their 
misconception. Psychological revolution is a very difficult thing to 
achieve; it takes ages and not centuries to be effective. It is rightly 
observed that inspite of all our democratic institutions, inspite of all our 
schemes of universal suffrage and theories of popular sovereignty which 
our political leaders invariably lecture on, aristocrotic psychology which is 
a heritage, as our political theorists suggest, of a by-gone age still holds 
sway and this causes little surprise as the public opinion is not yet 
entirely free from the tradition of the past. The working of these traditions 
upon their imagination is to make them acquiesce in what a Lloyd 
George may arbitrarily decide. Neither public opinion nor a Mr. Lloyd 
George is to blame, for, boast as we may of our popular and civil liberties, 
'the psychology, slow as it is to admit of any changes remains essentially 
aristocratic. It will take years before a democratic psychology receives 
any recognition. The same is true of things economic. With all onr 
.cooperative theories the psychology "remains essentially capitalistic 
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and may play ns false at any time. Here is an argument against the** 
so-called practical workers who have not the necessary intelligence 
t) understand what theories mean and are always prone to cry down any 
attempts at academic discussions. 

A psychological revolution is everything, that is, ideas are every¬ 
thing though they may take years and centuries to make their presence 
felt. As observed above, oar co-operating friends, while they deplore 
wastefulness in production, fail to understand the co-operative ideal of 
production for use and not for exchange. The misconception is that the 
producers are to be the consumers of their own goods or products 
individually which, of course, no co-operator preaches. We are not surely 
going to the beginning of creation when man, isolated as he was, was both * 
a producer and a consumer in one. Again, psychology is very difficult 
to change and we can well understand the futile efforts made in some 
quarters to bring back that primitive civilisation of our ancestors. 
Surely, with scientific inventions, gigantic schemes of canals, railways 
and steam navigation no man with his eyes wide open will stand for 
the interpretation which is likely to be given to this co-operative tbeory- 
of production. The present theory stands for improvident production. 
Demand is not consulted. Blind production—production for exchange 
dimply for passing on toother hands without any certainty of demand from 
the ultimate consumers—is the evil of our times. Witness the not very 
enviable position of our mill-owners in Ahmedabad. The demand has 
fallen. They seem to have goue on producing without consulting their 
ultimate masters—pay-masters—the consumers. It is not necessary hero 
to go into the causes which may have been responsible for slackness in 
demand. The order should be to produce that which is demanded,, 
produce less if the demand is less. All these glaring evils of over-produc¬ 
tion are the result of a speculative mauia, and if the mill-owners have to 
oease working for months in Ahmedabad they have Only to thank them¬ 
selves for they traded without reckoning the host. This will'be sufficient 
to demoustrate the inefficiency of the theory of production for exchange. 
Co-operation lays down ‘ production for use \ bids us ascertain the 
demand, consult our ultimate pay-masters, the consumers, consult their 
tastes, even their whims, for that is the sole condition of success. Aimless 
productiou is the bane of society and leads to useless waste of energy 
and intelligence. 


F. V. Shah 



AGRARIAN CREDIT OR LAND BANKS 

It is bj no means an unfair or unusual comment on the justice and’ 
propriety of our existing social organisation that agriculture, the oldest 
and still the most important industry in the world, is lacking in any 
credit facilities worth the name. Proudhon summed up the essence of 
the present individualistic organisation, in his famous question and 
answer “ Qu'est ce que la propriety? Vest le col Individualistic 
organisation of society postulated on absolute private property as 
necessarily based on theft and motived by greed. And in perfect harmony 
with the presiding spirit of its origin, we find it devising and according 
facilities for growth and development to destructive forces and spoliating 
agencies which it denies to the truly productive occupation. Credit is 
one of those facilities which would best illustrate our main contention. 
It is a truism of economic analysis that credit does not create 
capital, and yet it is a real, living, thriving paradox of practical life 
that the man with credit is always better off than Voltaire’s Vhomme 
aux quarante Ecus. In the actual social organisation, however, this 
facility is available, almost without limit, to objects and institutions, 
which are frankly destructive or at least predatory ; while in agriculture 
where, if anywhere, nuder the present regime of private property, the 
pristine equality of the grand human brotherhood is maintained, credit 
facilities are only at best a hot-house plant. And lest this remark be 
misunderstood, let us point out the obvious, and mention the case of public 
credit or national debts which, in nine out of ten cases, involving 99 out 
of every 100 rupees of public debt in the world, have been incurred for 
indisputably wasteful and nihilist purposes, and yet these are known as 
“ gilt-edged ” securities, the best of their kind, wherein the funds of 
the orphan and the widow and the helpless, of trustees and temples and 
charities and donations, may be “ safely ” invested, under the sanction 
and at the instigation of our class-infected legislation. The next most 
important instance of the ubo of credit facilities on a scale, if anything, still 
more magnificent than that of public credit, is of commercial credit. 
Every bank supposed to be working on the approved safe orthodox basis, 
glories in confining its facilities only to commercial instruments. And 
yet it must be patent that commerce never produces; it consists merely 
in exchanging values. The act of exchange may add to the utility of the 
articles exchanged, and thereby increase the price. But the intrinsic 
•value cannot possibly be increased merely by changing hands. Commerce 
has created modern credit facilities; $nd they, in turn, have developed 
modern pommerpct. The only kind of credit facility which may at all 
claim to be productive is that of industrial orejit. But admittedly it is 
6 
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still in its infancy; and is even now regarded in many quarters as the 
forbidden fruit, the consumption of which may mean an immediate 
expulsion from the garden of Eden or commercial prosperity. Agricultural 
•credit is either unknown, or tried only in that form in which it simply 
acts as au ancillary or a capillary gland that sucks the substance of 
agriculture for the benefit of commerce. Co-operative credit for agrarian 
people may have originated in the best}of intentions; but, as it works 
to-day in practice, it only serves to substitute one creditor for another; 
both, however, claiming in respect ofjutterly unproductive debts. It 
has been found by experience in India that co-operative credit will not 
thrive if the object for the advances demanded by the members are too 
•minutely enquired into. It is merely a pious hope, therefore, that 
the loan B made by the co-operative credit societies will be used for 
agriculturally reproductive and notj’merely arithmetically profitable 
purposes. 

India’s experience is not unique in this matter. What is needed for 
the rehabilitation of agriculture to-day is the infusion of the principle of 
negotiability in agricultural indebtedness. We must not treat the 
problem of agricultural credit as merely a case of cultivating an exotic 
in an uncongenial soil. We must not even regard it as an experiment 
on an anaemic patient for the transfusion of foreign and presumably 
healthier blood. Credit facilities afforded to agriculture must, like 
water, be naturally and regularly given so as to act as the very life-blood 
of the industry. From this standpoint, the problem has to be looked at 
principally in old countries where a] steadily Jincreasing pressure of 
population ou the soil, with the ^consequential dismemberment of 
holdings and the resultant redaction in the margin of cultivation, makes 
the need of getting as large a return from every unit of soil as possible 
too imperative to be trifled with. India is an old country with microscopic 
holdings. It has a population produced without regard to the capacity of 
the soil to feed them, and maintained in unabashed indigence for purposes 
of providing the labour-force for modern industry and the existing political 
•complexities. But ludia has not had time or energy or intelligence to 
consider this problem. And so we turn to Germany, whose conditions 
were very nearly similar and where the need for growing cannon-fodder 
•demanded a multiplication of population which made the improvement 
•of agriculture, the only productive industry, unavoidable. 

In Germany, or, to be precise, in Prussia the institutions for 
providing agrarian credit are more than 150 years old. In a Bulletin 
of <the International Institute of Agriculture, M. Tcberkingky has 
traced the history of the so-called Landchaften from 1770 to 1020. 
They originated with the great nationalist of Prussia, Fredrick the 
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Great, ani have since been developed to a stage at which they challenge 
comparison with the best credit institutions in any other department iu 
the economic life of the world. As they stand to-day—“The Landschaf¬ 
ten are institutions based on co-operative principles. They are public 
corporations and are under State supervision. Within the limits prescribed 
by the State, the Landsehafteu are autonomous and manage their affairs 
strictly on the basis of self-government. But their co-operation is very 
thinly separated from a collectivist organisation. For, in the old 
Prussian model, the members were jointly responsible for all the mortgage 
bonds issued and secured on the total collective landed property of a given 
Landchaften. Iu course of time, that priueiple has been slightly 
modified. As they function to-day, the Landschaften issue mortgage 
bonds carrying interest, payable to hearer. The issue of these bonds is 
based on the estate mortgaged in favour of the Landschaften. To ensure 
these bonds against repudiation, the total value of those in circulation 
must net exceed the total value of the mortgages held by the Landchaften. 
To this end, iu the old Prussian Landschaften, the mortgage bonds were 
issued on the security of specific property, the borrowers entered into an 
engagement with the investor and the Landschaften guaranteed t,o the 
latter the fulfilment of the engagement.. But this system was later 
abandoned in order that accidents and local contingencies might not affect 
the bonds and these latter might gradually become ordinary negotiable 
securities. The registered mortgages and the bonds thus come to be 
considered as two totally different things. The admission of a property 
to a Landchaften depends on its value and the minimum of value is fixed 
at a comparatively low value ; in general, the smallest area capable of 
service as a guarantee for Landschaften loan is taken as being the area 
which allows the owner to draw his subsistence from it without carrying 
on any other occupation. The Landschaften mortgage bonds are recognised 
as trust investment, and iu consequence of this, the Landschaften can 
attract important capital representing the substance of widows and 
orphans, which is usually invested for long periods. Originally, the 
holder of mortgage bond could demand payment every half year. Towards 
1830, the right to repayment np to that day allowed to bond-holders was 
completely abolished. On the side of the Landschaften, the bonds can be 
redeemed in certain cases provided for by the rale, as for example by 
the repayment of the loan, for the formation qf sinking funds, for the 
• conversion of bonds into others with a lower rate of jinfceirest.” 

This long extract from the BalTetin above name! has been reproduced 
'to give a sort of bird’s-eye view of these institutions. The total capital 
invested in these bonds was, in 1913, 3,285*965 million marks eqnal to 
164*399 million ; and there has not been much difference since. 
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The organisation of these institutions, their direction, control and 
management, their procedure of issuing the bonds and realising the 
investments, are all carefully outlined in this Bulletin. But in this 
article, I am not concerned with the constitution, nor with the procedure 
of the institution. What I am chiefly interested in pointing out is the 
contrast between these and the condition of agrarian credit in India. I 
have already recorded my con fevssion of disbelief in the productive value 
of the existing system of co-operative credit. It is entirely irrelevant to 
the real needs of agriculture in India. What is expected or what we 
should aim at in our efforts for the improvement of agriculture in this 
country is an increased productivity per unit of area. Commissions after 
commissions of enquiries working in wholly different fields, have 
recorded their dissatisfaction with the average yield of agricultural 
produce per acre in India. The yield of sugar per acre is four times 
more plentiful in Java thau in India, and the yield of cotton is four times 
more in Egypt or twice as much in America as in India. The one is a 
fair sample of food crop, the other of commercial cultivation, whose 
encroachment upon the area devoted to food-crops I would regard as 
amongst the most disquietiug features of Indian national economy. Iu 
both the yield is equally miserable; and the problem of agrarian 
economics in India is thus simplifyied into a straight issue as to how to 
increase the productivity. The soil is fertile; the people are intelligent; 
the climate is suitable; and accessories of rainfall etc. generally not 
wanted. And yet the yield is so inferior ! How can we remedy this great- 
defect of Indian agriculture ? 

The explanation is to be found iu our microscopically small holdings 
which the present tendencies of the Land Revenue system in India seem 
to encourage, multiply and stereotype. According to an official decla¬ 
ration, iu one of the latest Revision Settlement Reports iu the Khandesh 
District, where the encroachment of commercial crops on the area devoted 
to the food products is easily noticeable, a holding to be at all economic 
is estimated at 17 acres. The basis therein adopted is so inadequate 
that, in my opinion, a unit holding of less than SO acres would never 
guarantee anything like a decent standard of human existence in India 
to an average family of five persons. And probably the economic 
holdings would be much larger in districts specialising in food grains.. 
But even at 17 acres, nearly 80 per cent, of the land, in the Bombay 
Presidency at least, must be pronounced to be below the economic 
margin of profitable cultivation, and the Central Provinces, parts 
of Madras, Burma and Assam are probably iu no better plight. 
With four-fifths of our land below the margin of profitable cultivation 
how cm we expect any improvement in yield ? And yet the hide-bound 
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red-tapism of the revenue authorities may be safely trusted to see that no 
attempt at consolidation of holdings, whether by voluntary associations 
of cultivators into co-operative societies of the type contemplated bv 
Dr. Mann, or a compulsory regrouping to reproduce the ancient village 
community in modern India, will be suffered to materialise. Dr. Mann’s 
plan, indeed, makes the least departure from the existing system which 
has been established only to facilitate the collection of laud revenue, and 
not to promote the economic cultivation of lan d; and in so far tint, plan is 
the least satisfactory. For it is inconsistent, with the main principle of 
co-operative enterprise that each lidding should not ouly retain its 
individual ownership and encumbrances, but also be seperately cultivated, 
the work of the co-operative society being confined to the supply of seed, 
bullocks and machinery or manures. For improving the yield per unit of 
cultivation, for securing all the advantages of large-scale farming aud 
intensive culture, it is essential that joint cultivation be substituted for 
individual farming, which under present conditions is ruinous cultivation. 
Dr. Mann’s scheme is also objectionable in that he leaves the co-opera¬ 
tive society with a third of the produce to reimburse it for the cost of 
seed-supply and other services, which might conceivably appear in the 
light of au undersirable tax by the associates: while it does not bring out 
sufficiently clearly the fundamental principle of co-operative enterprise, 
the dividend on purchase. We must, even if we retain the individual 
ownership in laud, devise some form of joint holding for purposes of 
cultivation, with a view to facilitate the application of all those means 
of agricultural improvements, which are at present impossible under our 
fragmented laud-holdings. I see nothing for it but a resnscitation of the 
ancient Indian village community, with joint, collective responsibility to 
the State for purposes of revenue, as well as joint, collective cultivation 
for purposes of obtaining the best mother earth is capable of yielding 
even now after centuries of exploitation. 

It is only when the laud is thus regrouped, and when its produc¬ 
tivity is increased, it is only when the laud revenue policy is recast to 
recognise aud give effect'to the primary principles of humane taxation, 
under which a holding which is incapable of supporting even the 
cultivator’s own family shall be exempted from taxation, that we can set 
about framing schemes for credit facilities to the landed interest. Any 
improvement in the credit facilities to the agricultural classes to-day, 
will, I am afraid, be rather for the benefit of the Sowcar and the Sircar, 
than for that of the cultivator or his cultivation. No one knows at 
present the exact extent of the agricultural indebtedness; and the first 
-step, therefore, to the reform of agrarian credit would be to abolish, by 
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law, all debts which are not registered within a given period and which 
are of more than thirty years’ standing. I recognise, indeed, the- 
inherent limitation of my suggestion. Debt repayment is regarded as a- 
religions obligation in India. The agrarian reformer must count against 
him the element he is out to asbist. Whether registered or not, the- 
debts will be treated as debts, and paid if the debtor could help it. But 
let us, at least, not allow this fine sense of honour amongst our people 
to be an engine of tyranny over themselves. Let them, if they choose to 
be human, be ^iven the protection of civil legislation, aud defended 
against the unending exactions of the money-lender. Let them have 
some kind of a Limitation Act. And when these debts have been 
registered, let us see to it that the new debts on the lands thus pledged 
are only productive debts. 

For credit facilities of a productive type—facilities, moreover, which 
shall embody an element, cf negotiability—we shall have to fall back 
upon some kind of a land union, a Landschaft. I think this is best found 
in India in a village union. Whether the actual provision of agrarian 
productive credit is reserved for a specially designed land bank, or a 
branch of the Imperial Bank itself—and I think the need to co-ordinate 
alLfinancial arrangements in the country will make a daily strengthening 
argument, in favour of extending the operations of the Imperial Bank in 
every department of our national economic life—the foundation-stone 
must be laid by the united security of all the lands in a given area. It is 
a matter of opinion whether the village, or the Taluka, or the District 
will prove the most convenient unit, though personally I have voted for 
the village to give the fullest possible effect to the principle of 
co-operative enterprise. The credit institution will then require a general 
lien upon all the total holdings in the village. If the principle of 
individual ownership is retained, each holding will be jointly as well as 
severally responsible to the credit institution to make good the debt for any 
one of them. On the security of these holdings, the bank may issue bonds 
which it would be made responsible in the. first instance to pay 
as against a holder thereof. The bonds may be, in the first instance, 
issued to the village council jointly, or even to the individual farmers in 
a village, somewhat in the same way as in current account banking the 
banker issues a cheque book to his customer. There is, of course, the 
marked difference:that while each individual cheque can be filled in at 
the option of the depositor to any figure under his credit balance, the 
land bonds issued under such a scheme would be all of equal amounts,, 
in round convenient figures, duly numbered for purpose of identification, 
as well as for securing some kind of priority in redemption if necessary* 
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The farmer may sell these bonds in the open market, and get the money 
needed for reproductive purposes from anywhere where there may be 
surplus capital seeking profitable investment. As the village may be 
expected to have no such market until at last we have enlisted the 
sympathy of the class which now constitutes the village money-lender, 
and made him interested in this type of financing on the new model and 
under its new conditions it may probably happen that a great many of 
these bonds will come back to the issuing bank itself for providing liquid 
funds. It would be for the bank then to resell them, if and when it 
itself needs funds, in some central money-market. The bonds will be 
duly endorsed by the village society and also by the bank. The holder 
will thus have an excellent security on the principle of the ordinary, 
commercial, negotiable, instrument. To secure the payment of the 
interest on the regularly fixed dates, the Bank may require, as one of 
the conditions for the issue of these bonds, a sort of sinking fund to be 
established with it by the village jointly, or by each mortgaging farmer 
personally. If the bonds are furnished with interest coupons payable to 
bearer on fixed dates, their utility and circulation would be all the 
greater. The same principle of a sinking fund may also apply to the 
principal of the debt; and the two may be combined into one payment 
by the farmer calculated on the basis of annuities in modern public 
credit. The currency of the bonds will be naturally longer than that of 
the ordinary commercial paper; though bonds of several periods, from 
say 3 years to 30 years may be issued. If the bond is made payable,, 
both in respect of capital and in respect of interest, to bearer, its utility as 
well as circulation would be very considerably increased, and the aid to 
agricultural credit in proportion multiplied. Ou the period for which a 
bond was originally issued expiring, the bond may be cancelled, though 
there need be nothing to prevent the issue of a fresh bond of that value 
to extend the credit when needed. If the law is changed so as to permit 
trustee and charitable funds to be invested in such truly productive work 
essentially of national development; if the Government of the country 
pledges itself in one form or another as being behind this operation, 
either through its own Imperial Bank—which has the disposal of all the 
spare ftinds of the Government, and may, in return for such an extension 
of its function, fairly claim the use of the reserve funds as well—or 
through any other indirect way of effective assistance, there is no reason 
to apprehend that land credit of this type will not succeed in India. 


K. T. Shah 



PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATION IN INDIA 

BUBMA 

The annual report on the Working of co-operative societies in Banna 
■daring the year ended 30th June 1921 is curiously enough issued so late 
as in the beginning of 1923. Although in numerical progress Burma 
has long since been displaced from its premier place by other Indian 
provinces, it continues to occupy a very high position in respect of the 
soundness of its organization and the efficiency of its administrative 
machinery. It is to Burma and its first Registrar, Mr. English, that we 
owe many of the useful features which are now recognized as integral 
parts of the co-operative system in India. 

The total number of societies in Burma increased during the year 
1920-21 from 4,395 to 4,877, the membership from 1,08,892 to 1,34.228 
and the working capital from Rs. 2,52,07,884 to Rs. 3,05,76,930. The 
increase in the number of agricultural credit societies was from 3,319 to 
3,704, the lowest percentage of growth witnessed in recent years. 
Membership increased by seventeen thousand to 89,103, giving the 
low average of 24 per society. In Burma the small society has always 
found favour, and with it goes another interesting feature, namely, 
the adequate financing of those who join agricultural credit societies. 
The average working capital available per member was so high as 
Rs. 162 and the average amount of loans advanced Rs. 142. The total 
working capital increased in the year from Rs. 1,14,52,163 to 
Rs. 1,24,62,673. Twenty-two lakhs constituted the share capital of the 
societies and the aggregate reserves stood at about the same figure. 
The Registrar deplores the fact that the amount of members’ deposits 
was so low as 1 j lakh, which shows that Societies have not yet succeeded 
in their main aim of inculcation of habits of thrift among members or 
in establishing their local credit. But he also explains that after 
making payments in instalments towards the share capital there !b not 
enough left to lay by, and, besides, the lack of facilities for withdrawal 
prevents agriculturists from investing their temporary surpluses 
with local credit societies. The societies held 6f lakhs as outside 
deposits, and drew nearly three-quarters of a crore as loans from central 
and provincial banks. Overdues in the societies were shown at the 
•negligible figure of two thousand, but this was probably due to the 
policy of automatically extending loan instalments which prevails in 
Barma. Repayments of loans during the year amounted to half a crore 
and advances to two-thirds of a crore. There was some falling off 
in the higt! standard of co-operative knowledge which it was the 
practice to demand from members before a society could be registered. 
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la Barma, absence of such knowledge involves the curtailment of finan¬ 
cial facilities and hence supervisors and committees of onions were 
warned to improve the standard of instruction if they aspired for further 
progress. 

The number of other types of agricultural societies remained 
practically stationary. There were 17 purchase and sale societies, two 
societies of production, and 52 for production and sale, (lattle insurance 
societies numbered 381 as at the end of the previous year and there 
was one re-insurance society. There was a fall iu the premia collected 
during the year and in the number of animals insured. On the other 
hand, the claims paid increased in amount. The growth of this move¬ 
ment is still confined to the original five districts and there does not 
seem to be any demand for its extension to other parts of the province. 
The number of purchase and sale societies showed no appreciable increase 
during the year, and the only development was the starting of rural 
stores in some areas. There was a wholesale society which arranged 
for the sale of various kinds of produce, and the other well-managed 
institutions among agricultural non-credit societies were a ginning factory 
and a paddy mill. 

Urban co-operation has achieved considerable strides in Burma 
during the last few years, and at the end of the year 1921 there were 
160 non-agricultural credit societies as against 54 in 1917, the year’s 
increase being 7. Similarly, the membership of the non-agricultural 
credit societies increased during the last five years from 5,000 to 21,487, 
the rise in the year under report being itself over 5,000. The working 
capital of these societies stood at Rs. 33,40,831 at the end of the year 
under report as against Rs. 24,24,622 at the close of the previous year. 
The bulk of this represented the owned capital and members’ deposits, 
but over 5£ lakhs were held as outside deposits and a lakh and three- 
quarters as loans from central or provincial banks. Of these societies, 
32 were small institutions based on unlimited liability, 93 town banks 
and 41 salary-earner’s societies. There is nothing specially striking 
about the last-named group of societies except that some of them 
interested themselves in the supply of domestic requirements by serving 
as buying clubs for members and their workers had schemes in view 
for. the provision of housing facilities on co-operative lines. The town 
banks promise to develop into a truly national form of institution, and 
have achieved considerable success iu adapting, the methods of 
modern banking to the indigenous banking practices prevailing in Barma. 
Cash credits, savings bank and enrrent accounts, cheques, drafts and 
handies were all being gradually taken up, and an urban 
central bank was started at Rangoon to provide banking facilities for 
6 
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town banks and to develop the banking resources of urban areas in 
Burma. The bank also served to some extent as a training ground for 
secretaries and managers of town banks, although, as the Registrar 
very properly emphasises, if this movement is to spread it will be- 
necessary to provide systematic arrangements for training jn the theory 
and practice of banking and accountancy. Non-agricnltural societies 
for purposes other than credit were very few in numbers. There 
were fourteen societies for purchase and sale and ten for production and 
sale. There were four societies of weavers and three for fishermen, and 
there was a novel type of society of stall-holders who wished to lease 
a bazar or rnn an independent one of their own. Consumers’ societies 
did not, as in other provinces, make much headway. 

Another important type of co-operative institution in the province 
was the co-operative society for the colonization of newly opened rural 
areas. The societies in colonized areas were started some years ago as 
a remedy for indebtedness and with the object of settling on the 
land agricnlturists free from the burden of debt and capable of organizing 
their resources on co-operative lines. It was also felt that corrupt 
practices could be checked by allotting land to cultivators as co-part¬ 
ners in a single lease of the lands of each colony and making available 
the usual grants for colonization through the medium of co-operative 
societies. The areas thus colonized were placed under the care of the 
Registrar or one of the Joint Registrars, but in the absence of any 
considered plan for the development of the colonies and for the welfare 
of the colonists, the Registrar recognizes that little has been done 
beyond arranging for the issue and recovery of loans and the sanction 
of financial assistance on behalf of Government. The consequence has 
been that the high expectations which were entertained about the 
results of these schemes of Oolonization have not been realized and 
Government have now decided to relieve the Registrar from the duty of 
supervision over the colonized areas and entrust the work to colonization 
officers. 

The most important financing institution in Burma is the 
Burma Provincial Co-operative Bank at Mandalay which was until 
recently the only central bank for the whole province. It had at the 
close of the year *1920-21, a working capital of Rs. 86,79,673, of which 
Rs. 5,74,960 represented share capital and Rs. 3,33,161 the reserve and 
other funds. About lakhs were held as deposits from co-operative 
sooieties and the balance was obtained as deposits from the general public* * 
The Bank was not, therefore, a balancing centre in any sense, and had'" 
to depend upon outside support to a very considerable extent, an undesi- 
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rable feature particularly when it is noted that the bulk of the deposits 
were made by Europeans temporarily serving or resident in Burma- 
Under the circumstances, it is extremely satisfactory that the Bank has 
always maintained ample liquid resources, and that it held, on 30th 
June 1021, investments in Government security of the value of over 
19 lakhs as against liabilities of about five lakhs held in savings bank 
account and 634 lakhs held as fixed deposits. The financing of agricul¬ 
tural primary societies through unions and without the intermediacy of 
central banks seemed to be common until 1921, and the Bank had out¬ 
standings of over 57 lakhs from primary societies as against a sum of 
thirty-three lakhs due by such societies to the district central banks. 
The policy of the Provincial Bank in several respects appears to have 
caused dissatisfaction to the central banks working under it, although 
what these matters of dispute were is not mentioned in the Report. A 
very conservative policy is adopted by the Provincial Bank in respect 
of the distribution of profits and with the growing depreciation of the 
value of securities, which was a feature of financial conditions until this 
year, the Bank was not very wrong in refusing to distribute its profits 
in dividends to shareholders. This, however, does not affect the Bank’s 
credit as the majority of the shareholders are co-operative societies and 
only a fifth of the share-holding is commandel by individuals. Of eleven 
central banks, one was the central bank for urban societies. This had 
a working capital of a little over three lakhs, half of which was invested 
in loaus and credits to urban banks. The other banks had a working 
capital of 34 lakhs, almost wholly invested in loans to agricultural credit 
societies. 4$ lakhs were raised as share capital, half a lakh represented 
reserves while deposits from co-operative institutions aud individuals 
amouuted, respectively, to two lakhs and 15§ lakhs. 91 lakhs were 
borrowed from the Provincial Bank. The main defect in the working 
of both the Provincial and Central Banks was the absence of any respon¬ 
sible agency for inquiry into applications for loans, checking the use 
of loans, stimulating recoveries and in generally bringing the borrowers 
and lenders into healthy touch with one another. None of these insti¬ 
tutions assumes any responsibility for the assessment of the credit of 
affiliated institutions, with the result that the methods of assessment 
tend to get wooden and inelastic and the grant of loans is governed 
by rigid cast-iron rules which can have no place in banking. 

Guaranteeing unions, as is well known, are a special feature of the 
co-operative organization in Burma. The number of these increased 
during the year under report from 409 to 491 and the membership from 
9jpfi73 to 3,951. The expenditure incurred during the year waa 
Rs. 1,26,075, and the number of paid supervisors engaged was 77. 
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complex that at the suggestion of the Registrar the post of a specia 
irrigation engineer has bean created to advise irrigation societies in 
technical matters. Another interesting development during the year was 
the formation of co-operative agricultural associations for the purpose of 
popularizing agricultural improvements by undertaking demonstrations, 
arranging for the supply of manure, fodder, seed or implements, and 
organizing the sale of agricultural produce. Four such associations were 
registered before the close of the year, but only one had commenced 
actual working. Among the remaining non-credit agricultural societies 
the most important was the Nagaon Ganja Cultivators’ Society which had 
a workiug capital of about, six lakhs and made during the year a profit 
of 3£ lakhs. The Society enjoyed a monopoly in trading, and this has 
enabled it to make large profits from year to year. Agriculturists have 
been relieve! from all anxiety about the disposal of their produce, and the 
■whole aspect of the country-side has been changed through itn operations 
as the bulk of the huge profits it obtains are used year after year iu 
promoting the moral and material welfare of the agricultural population 
iu the tract. Last year’s Report, showed some anxiety about the fntnre 
of the societies started for the production and sale of milk which, with 
the assistance of the Co-operative Department and a milk societies’ 
union arrange for the sale of milk in Calcutta. Bnt the societies seem 
now to have turned the corner successfully and the results show that 
given good guidance and some assistance in administrative matters in 
the initial stages it is possible to organize the milk supply of a large 
city on co-operative lines. The number of societies increased during the 
year from 40 to 47 and the membership from 2,130 to 2,468. But 
attention was directed during the year not towards any increase in 
numbers as in ensuring regularity in supply which increased to 32 pounds 
per day in the year. 

The total number of non-agricultural societies, 453, showed an increase 
of only 15 o^er the previous year’s figures. Membership increased from 
60,168 to 68,720, and the workiug capital from Rs. 63,37,657 to 
.Rs. 73,93,203. The increase in numbers occurred mainly among credit 
societies, which were 162 at the end of the year. These societies had 
a membership of 52,341, and a workiug capital of Rs. 66,97,166. Save 
for a sum of about a lakh obtained as loans from financing institutions 
.and 18^ lakhs held as non-member’s deposits, the capital was all obtained 
from members either as shares or deposits or accumulated savings in 
the shape of reserve funds. Salary-earners’ societies and communal societies 
are the most prominent among credit societies, but only a few of them 
do anything beyond money-lending on easy terms. There are a few 
town banks but only one of them is reported as having interested itself 
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in the work of financing petty traders and merchants. The popula¬ 
rizing of banking methods and the financing of petty trade and small 
industries through people’s banks have not yet been attempted in the 
Presidency. The number of stores and supply societies was reduced 
during the year from 90 to 80, and as this decrease shows, this type of 
institution is, as' in other provinces, not yet in a flourishing condition. 
Stores are reported to be suffering from the after-effects of over-stocking 
androver-financing and these and the grant of credit to purchasers and 
selling under market rates have all combined to render the prospects 
before store societies extremly problematical. Weavers’societies numbered 
130, among them being about half a dozen societies for silk weavers. 
Intensive development has been attempted in Bankura where the 
societies are federated into a union for purchase and sale as well as 
finance. Owing to the unwillingness of central banks to finance weavers’ 
societies it has been decided to organize similar unions in other areas 
as the number of societies grows. Most of the societies work as resource 
societies, the industry being carried on by individuals at their own risk 
and on their own responsibility, but in Bankura there are the beginnings 
of a producers’ movement where weavers work for wages and profits are 
held in common for distribution as bonus or accumulation as communal 
funds. Fishermen’s societies numbered 49 the majority of which worked 
on a credit basis. Some societies have, however, acquired .joint fishery 
leases, and others arrange for the marketing of their catches. Among 
industrial societies may be mentioned oue for shell-workers, one for toy 
makers, six for shoe-makers, 15 for concoon-rearars, and one each for 
oil-pressers, blacksmiths spoon-makers and lack-growers. There were 
two zemindari societies for the development of the estates of zemindars 
and the training of young zemindars in trade and industry. Another 
interesting type of organization is the anti-malarial society. The object 
of the anti-malarial societies is to provide cheap medical aid to members 
and to undertake by co-operative effort minor anti-malarial schemes. 
These activities form part of the duties of local self-governing bodies, 
but Mr. Mitradisagrees with the opiuiou of his predecessor that the 
objects of these societies do not, fall within the scope of the Co-operative 
Societies Act. The anti-malarial societies have a central organization 
of their own, which has a paid-up share capital of Rs. 3.0(,0 and other 
funds raised by way of donations. This central society makes grants to 
anti-malarial societies and also advances loans to them. In addition, it 
interests itself in the promotion of new societies and in the development 
•of this branch of co-operative organization. 

Exclusive of the three special types of central societies referred to 
above, the number of central banks stool at 70 at the close of last year. 
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while the aggregate reserves amounted to Rs. 10,88,407. A orore and 
three quarters were borrowed from central banks, and deposits from 
members and non-members stood, respectively, at and 8£ lakhs. 
Both the figures were practically the same as in the previous year and 
the Registrar has to admit that the rural societies in Madras have devoted 
scant attention to the inculcation of habits of thrift and the accumulation 
of local savings. If figures for compulsory share payments are excluded* 
the amount of capital raised by members is certainly disappointing. Loans 
overdne amounted to 37 lakhs against total outstandings of nearly 
two crores, but the Report mentions that there was a very satisfactory 
improvement in the collection of arrear interest. Equally satisfactory 
results were not obtained in the collection of principal and current 
interest. These unfavourable results the Registar ascribes to the adverse, 
effects of a poor season in large parts of the Presidency and the sense 
of irresponsibility fostered by the provision of a too facile system of 
reference to arbitration. There' has also been a failure on the part of 
central banks to grant extensions freely to borrowing societies. Mr. 
Gray suggests that it is not merely the instalments falling due in 
a particular year which should be extended to the next year, to be made 
recoverable with the demand of the second year, but that the whole 
series of instalments should be set back by a year. This does not seem 
to be a judicious method of granting extensions although it will certainly 
show on paper an improvement in the financial position of the move¬ 
ment. In agricultural finance, just as consideration has to be shown in 
lean yearn, it is equally important to take advantage of good years and 
effect recoveries of as large a portion of the outstandings as the borrower 
is in a position to meet. If the instalments are mechanically put back 
by a year every time there is an unfavourable season, there is no 
obligation on the borrower to repay more than the stipulated instalment 
in a good season, and the redemption of the liability may have to be 
spread over a considerable number of years. This is particularly un¬ 
desirable in Madras where advances for long periods are not unoommon 
as is evident from the fact in the year under report nearly two-fifths of 
the loans were advanced for periods exceeding two years. It may 
interest co-operators in this Presidency to learn that no less than 31*18 
per cent, of the loans made during the year were for paying off prior 
debts and about 4 per cent, for purchase of land. Joint purchases by 
primary societies were of the value of 1*61 lakhs, and joint sales were 
effected to the extent of nearly half a lakh. Both these figures show smaller 
transactions than in the previous year and the Registrar concludes that 
these forms of co-operation have not yet secured the confidence of the 
rural population. The reason may be, m he points out, that while the 
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idea of combination in order to obtain credit facilites dates back long 
before the introduction of co-operative credit the idea of combination 
for purchase and sale is of recent origin. Another reason is that unlike 
in England and elsewhere the differences between the retail and the 
Wholesale prices are not considerable and the middleman makes his 
profits not so much by the margins between these as by the practice of 
underhand methods not capable of easy detection. 

The total number of agricultural non-credit societies at the end 
of the year was 83, their membership about seven thousand and their 
working capital over 5 lakhs. Societies for production and sale numbered 
four and there were also 4 classed as other types of non-credit societies ; 
while purchase and sale societies numbered 75. Sales of goods to members 
in these amounted to two and a half lakhs and purchase of members’ 
products to a little under two lakhs. One-third of the total purchases 
were in the form of cloth, and among other articles purchased were 
cattle-food, rice, artificial manure and agricultural implements. Joint 
sale is organized’only in a few select areas and even in these considerable 
difficulty is experienced in the grading of produce for sale and in holding 
it up for better prices. 

Non-agricultural credit societies increased in number from 614 to 
694, membership increased from 92,032 to 1,03,948 and the working 
capital from Rs. 62,22,992 to Rs. 78,60,233. 532 were societies of the 
limited liability type and 162 had unlimited liability. The latter had 
a membership of nearly 10,000 and a working capital of V f lakhs. The 
working capital of the limited liability societies represented mainly 
members’ savings and non-member’s deposits. Arrears were heavy in 
the former groups of societies, even in the latter they amounted to about 
12 per cent, of the outstandings. No detailed information is given of 
the working of this important branch of the movement, and no indication 
given of the efforts made towards the development of banking methods, 
the classes of the community attracted as members, and the success 
achieved in financing through co-operative agency the organization of 
trade, industry or handicrafts. The number of purchase and sale societies 
decreased during the year from 153 to 125, and the Report shows that 
consumers’ stores numbered 91 as against 103 at the close of the previous 
year. These had a working capital of Rs. 4,85,900 and the value of stock 
purchased aggregated to 15 lskhs. Only a few among the stores are 
reported to be in any very flourishing condition. Weavers’ societies 
■ numbered 32 and had purchases of materials and sales of cloth both 
-aggregating to over three lakhs. The progress of this movement is 
recognised as being disappointingly slow, and Mr. Gray suggests as a 
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stimulus to development the formation of central societies in important 
weaving centres comprising individuals as well as primary societies of 
weavers as their members. Provision should, he suggests, be made 
for the inclusion as members of men experienced in the yarn and cloth 
trade, and for the supply of materials even to non-members. The 
work of demonstrating improved power-driving, warping, and sizing 
machines ordered by the local Department of Industries can well be 
undertaken by these central organizations. Societies for production 
numbered two and for production and sale ten. Included among these 
groups were a coir-workers’ society, a mat-makers’ society, and a quarry- 
workers’ society. Societies for other forms of co-operation numbered 
aud 26, and 15 of these were building societies intended mainly for the 
grant of long-term loans for schemes of house-building by individual 
members. Reference is made in the Report to proposals under consi¬ 
deration for the grant by Government of loans at the rate of 6| per 
cent, to housing societies on the security of the sites and buildings. 
Loans to societies based on the individual ownership system would be 
granted to the extent of three times and to those working on the partner¬ 
ship system to the extent of eight times the paid up capital. There 
were three printing presses, four labour societies, one conveyance society, 
one co-operative hostel, one college union and a milk supply society. 
All the labour societies are reported to have done well and secured joint 
contracts for execution of works. The co-operative presses too have not 
done badly. 

Special attention is devoted in Madras to the extension of the 
co-operative movement to the lowliest and most backward sections of 
the population in the Presidency. Societies intended specially for the 
backward classes numbered 713, aud in recent years much progress has 
been achieved in the organization of these societies as a result of the 
efforts of the Labour Department. Loans are granted for the purchase 
of house sites in certain areas, and in two centres trading unions have 
been organized for the supply of domestic requirements to members. 
Besides these there were 29 societies for municipal scavengers and 
sweepers and 32 societies of municipal employers which admitted 
scavengers to their membership. 

Supervising unions form an integral part of the co-operative system 
in Madras, and the number of these increased in the year from 177 to 
209. The number of affiliated societies was 5,494 and the receipts 
towards the supervison fund amounted to Rs. 2,16,609. A lakh and 
a quarter were spent during the year, the number of paid -supervisors 
being 176. There were twodistrict councils of supervision into which local 
unions had federated,themselves, bnt the Report makes no mention of 
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the work carried on by these bodies. The supervising anions have 
hitherto been working too closely under the direction of inspectors in 
the Co-operative Department who nnmbered 249, and the link between 
these bodies and central financing agencies is provided by the Assistant 
Registrars who numbered twenty-two. At the last Provincial Conference, 
however, proposals were adopted for loosening the strings of official control 
and bringing the unions into direct tonch with financing agencies and 
the apex organization for training and propaganda. But in one respect 
the arrangements in Madras deserve to be imitated, and that is in their 
recognition of the extreme undesirability, nay danger, of leaving any 
primary society isolated. The figures, no doubt, show 1,651 societies as 
remaining nnaffiliated to unions, but of these 187 were under the direct 
supervision of the Labour Department, 251 were new societies which 
had' not commenced working, 158 were affiliated for purposes of super¬ 
vision to their district central banks, 14 were under the control of a 
district council of supervision, 12 were trading unions, 40 consumers’ 
stores, and 331 were urban credit societies which could not easily be 
brought together. In some areas special assistance is given by Govern¬ 
ment for the work of supervision. 

There were 32 central banks in existence at the close of the year, 
all of the mixed type. The membership consisted of 2,506 individuals 
and 5,977 societies. Working capital increased during the year from 
Rs. 1,62,29,939 to Rs. 2,11,12,307. Of this, shares represented a little 
over 24 lakhs and reserves 3£ lakhs, outside deposits stood at 
92£ lakhs, and deposits of societies at 19£ lakhs, while borrowings from 
the Provincial Bauk amounted to 60$ lakhs. 2$ lakhs were shown as due 
by individuals, representing advances on the security of deposits, and 
188 lakhs as on outstanding from societies. Holdings in cash and 
securities at the close of the year amounted to 6*43 and 15’71 lakhs, 
respectively. There is no part of the Presidency which now is not served 
by a central bank, but it is only in four districts that more banks than 
one have been started to serve the needs of one district. The Registrar 
is unable to offer any opinion on the comparative advantages of the 
district or a smaller area as the unit for a co-operative bank, but where 
no responsibility for supervision, even for scrutiny of loan applications, is 
assumed by financing agencies and no effort is made to introduce modern 
banking facilities, there is certainly no special gain in reducing the 
area of operations. Whether co-operators in Madras should remain 
satisfied with their present system of co-operative banking for rural 
areas is a different matter which need not be gone into here. One 
defeot, however, of the present form of organization is obvious. Refe¬ 
rence has been made previously to the growth of arrears, and although 
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there was some slight improvement daring the year, arrears of principal* 
stood at 10*74 per cent, of the demand and of interest at 2*42 per cent. 
The cost of management was less than 3 per cent, of the working capital 
involved, and in spite of growing arrears no action seems to be taken by 
banks to realize their dues from societies. The resources of the banks 
were augmented considerably by the permission granted by Government 
for the investment of railway cess, of surplus funds in Local Boards and 
Municipalities and of the security deposits of Abkari contractors iu the 
central and provincial banks. As provision for fluid resource in addition 
to the holdings mentioned above the banks enjoyed overdrafts of the 
aggregate amount of 35*2 lakhs with the Imperial Bank of India. But 
most of the banks had still occassion to borrow from the Provincial 
Bank and only four had idle surpluses to invest. The Provincial Bank 
at Madras had another satisfactory year of working. It has now trans¬ 
ferred nearly* all its outstandings in various districts to the local central 
banks and the amount of its outstandings with primary societies fell 
during the year from 9 03 lakhs to 2*85 lakhs as against an increase of 
14 lakhs in its outstandings with central banks. The working capital 
of the Bank increased by seven lakhs to Re. 74,40,867, of which shares 
and reserves constituted 7f lakhs. Deposits from societies and central 
banks stood at 13 lakhs and 54 lakhs were raised from the public. In 
addition to the advances to societies and banks referred to above, 3 lakhs 
were shown as outstanding from individual members, representing the 
balance of overdrafts against fixed deposits. At the close of the year, 
Rs, 43,168 were held as cash and Rs. 3,83,181 as investments iu 
securities. 

UNITED PROVINCES 

The year 1921-22 was an exceptionally favourable one from the 
agricultural point of view in the whole of the United Provinces. Rains 
were timely and well distributed, a larger area was under cultivation than 
in previous years, and the outturn was better all round. The market for 
agricultural produce was good and higher prices were realized. These 
conditions were reflected in the improved position of the co-operative 
movement in the Provinces. The total number of societies increased 
daring the year from 4,483 to 5,128, membership from 1,15,142 to 1,33, 
350 and the working capital from Rs. 1,29,57,561 to Rs. 1,44,28,375; 
and these results were achieved despite the policy of caution and 
consolidation inaugurated in view of the evil consequences of hasty 
expansion as evidenced by the experience of the Central Provinces. In 
the United Provinces, as in the Central.Provinces, the pivot of the 
movement is the central bank and the financial position and resources of 
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these bodies were carefully examined during the year to ascertain if they 
could be permited to organize fresh societies. 

Agricultural societies increased in the year from 4,228 to 4,858, 
membership rose by 14,794 to 1,16,845 and the working capital rose 
by Rs. 6,95,393 to Rs. 64,70, 669. Of the total capital, shares and 
deposits constituted 38 per cent. In credit societies the proportion was 
still higher, and of 64£ lakhs held as working capital 131 lakhs represented' 
shares and 11 lakhs reserve funds. Deposits from members and non¬ 
members were extremely poor, totalling just over two lakhs for 4,848 
societies. The rest of the capital was borrowed from central banks. 
Overdoes amounted to 151 lakhs as against total outstandings of 521 lakhs 
showing a decrease of a lakh and a quarter. The figures of advances 
showed on increase of 7*88 lakhs and of repayments of principal and 
interest an increage of 11*55 and 2*10 lakhs, respectively. 34*4 per cent, of 
the loans were advanced for purchase of cattle, 21*4 percent for payment 
rent and revenue and 15*8 per cent for purchase of seed and other objects 
of cultivation. The Registrar, Sheikh Makbul Hoosein, attributes the large 
percentage of advances under the first head to the facility of repayment 
in four half-yearly instalments allowed on such loans enabling members 
to repay without difficulty even if a portion of the advances are misapplied. 
Under the existing tenancy system, defaulters of rent are liable to 
ejectment, and societies have, therefore, to meet the demands of members 
for payment of rent when the kisfs fall due. Still it may be that some 
portion of the advances under this and other heads are not strictly used 
lor the purposes for which they are granted. 

The number of non-credit societies remained stationary at ten. 
One was a cattle insurance society, three dairy societies, 4 ghee societies, 
and there were also a cattle breeding and agricultural supply society. 
Only one of the dairies has done useful work and practically no progress 
is reported in this branch of the movement during the year under report. 
Some of the central banks in the provinces interest themselves in the 
work of agricultural organization but full details of the lines on which 
they carry on work are not given. Proposals are under consideration 
for the formation of supply and sale societies at various selected centres. 
Non-agricultural societies showed a small increase in numbers 
which went up from 192 to 199. Membership rose from 8,569 to 11,268 
and the working capital from Rs. 6,25,021 to Rs. 8,92,916. More 
satisfactory than the increase in numbers was the reduction in arrears, 
the proportion of which to total outstandings decreased from 16*1 to 
11 per cent. Credit societies numbered 171,42 being of the limited liability 
type. Most of these were salary-earners’ and employees’ societies and 
as in other provinces the working capital of these was contributed mainly 
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by members themselves. The working capital of the 129 societies with 
unlimited liability was 1*78 lakhs, while that of the smaller nnmber of 
societies of the other type was Es. 6,13,448. The societies with un¬ 
limited liability are mainly composed of artisans and petty traders as 
members. There were societies for weavers, bat no special mention of 
their lines of working is contained in the Report. The Co-operative 
Department organized an exhibition of the products of cottage industries 
and this appears to have given some impetas to the movement for the 
organization of co-operative societies among handicraftsmen. The diffi¬ 
culties, imaginary and real, have, however, been too serious to enable any 
good start being made. Among the 28 non-credit non-agricultural 
societies three were housing societies, one producers’society for carpenters, 
five producers’ societies for weavers, five stores for college students, and 
14 consumers’ store societies. The working capital of the societies 
increased during the year by 43 per cent. The management of the 
stores presented serious difficulties but it is satisfactory to find that 
despite these some of them did really well. 

The total number of central societies in the Provinces was 80, 
showing an increase of two over the previous year’s figures. Among 
the central societies, there were nine guaranteeing unions and three 
central unions for non-credit societies. The guaranteeing unions had a 
membership of 104 societies with an aggregate working capital of a lakh 
and a half. No further information about their working is available 
in the Report. Of the central non-credit societies, two were agricultural 
supply unions and one a central store. The latter does not appear to 
have commenced work in right earnest. Of the supply unions, one did 
good business, on a small capital of eight, thousand, in the supply of seed 
and implements. The remaining 68 central societies were banks which 
among themselves served 39 districts in the Provinces, the maximum 
number of banks in one district being five. Banks which served the 
whole of a district numbered 31 while central banks serving a smaller 
area of operations numbered 37, nine among them heing federal banks 
with societies only as shareholders. The maximum capital commanded 
by an individual central bank was nearly four lakhs. The total working 
capital increased during the year by 5*07 lakhs to Rs. 70,64,790. 
15£ lakhs represented shares and 8*17 lakhs reserves, 41 lakhs were 
raised as outside deposits and 1£ lakhs obtained as deposits from primary 
societies. Interlendings among central banks amounted to 4| lakhs* 
It is the practice for banks which run short of funds to approach the 
Registrar who places them in touch with other banks which have 
surplus balances to invest. The aggregate fluid resources of the hanks 
stood at 14 lakhs which represented 34*1 per cent, of their liabilities to 
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depositors. In addition to guaranteeing unions, some of the banks, 
particularly two communal banks which cater for the needs of the whole 
province, utilize the services of supervising agencies which arrange¬ 
ment has, it seems, not worked very satisfactorily. The arrangement 
for supervision through paid inspectors in the smaller banks worked more 
satisfactorily. Some of the banks used, until recently, to lend to individuals 
but only a sum of Rs. 2,000 was advanced by one bank during the year. At 
the close of the year, only nine banks showed dues to the extent of 
Rs. 34,778 from individual members. Advances to societies increased 
by 7*13 lakhs and realisations of principal were higher by 11*42 lakhs 
than the previous year’s figures and of interest by 1*29 lakhs. The 
arrears from working"societies decreased by 1*11 lakhs and from societies 
in liquidation by *39 lakhs. The proportion of arrears to total 
outstandings, was brought down during the year from 37 to 31*2 per cent. 

There is no provincial organization in the Province for finance or 
for education and propaganda. A provincial conference was held during 
the year, as also an exhibition to which reference has been made above. 
There is a standing committee of co-operators which advises the Registrar 
when consulted about questions of policy and future organization* 
There is no system of honorary organisers. 

COCHIN 

The co-operative movement in Cochin showed some slight progress 
during the year 1921-22. The number of societies increased from 96 to 
98, the membership from 10,724 to 12,178, and the working capital from 
Rs. 6,42,372 to Rs. 8,02,878. Societies were found in all the Taluks 
of the State, and with the growth of popular interest in the movement 
it is proposed to start a centra’! organization for training education and 
propaganda and local unions for supervision and mutual control. A 
provincial conference was held in the State for the third .f me and was 
presided over by Mr. G. R. Deodhar. The number of agricultural 
credit societies increased during this year from 70 to 75 ; their member¬ 
ship rose from 6,734 to 7,940 and their working capital from Rs. 2,19,747 
to Rs. 2,73,395. Of the loans issued, so high a percentage as 23*1 were 
for [repayment of prior debts. Recoveries were satisfactory but still there 
was at the close of the year a sum of Rs. 50,084 shown as overdue. 
Of the capital, Rs. 20,192 represented shares and Rs. 23,842 reserves. 
Deposits from members as well as non-members were larger than 
in many Indian provinces, and together amounted to nearly a 
lakh. The remaining capital was borrowed from central banks. 
Tkere were no non-credit agricultural societies in the State. The 
-number of non-«gricaltural societies went down during the year from 
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25 to 22. Of these 7 were town banks, 6 employees’ societies, 6 fisher-* 
men’s societies, 2 carpenters’ societies, one weavers’ society and one 
fisheries industrial society* The total membership of non-agricultural 
societies increased in the year from 3,929 to 4,184, and the working* 
capital from Rs. 2,70,788 to Rs. 3,02,940. To this capital, shares and 
reserves contributed over a lakh, and two-thirds of a lakh were derived* 
from :deposits as well «es from loans. Overdoes amounted to nearly 
ten per cent, of the outstandings and the Registrar advances the' 
curious plea that such arrears are very natural among salary 
earners’ societies as once persons with small fixed incomes get into 
debt they find it difficult to clear their liabilities. The three stores 
society in existence at the beginning of the year were either closed 
or did not commence work. The industrial societies are reported to have 
done tolerably well. For the financing of the primary societies there is 
in existence a central bank at Cochin consisting only of societies as mem¬ 
bers. The working capital of the bank increased during the year from 
Rs. 1,51,837 to 2,76,368. Shares and reserves constituted barely five per 
cent, of the resources a very low proportion, indeed. Rs. 10,000 were held 
as a loan from Government and Rs. 22,781 as the deposit of the reserve 
funds of societies. Saif of the balance was held as outside deposits and 
half as the security deposits of Government servants. Primary societiesalso 
held over half a lakh from ithis source, but during it was decided to con¬ 
centrate these deposits in the central bank. The investments of the bank 
with societies stood at the figure of a lakh and a two-thirds; of the balance 
half was invested in securities and half held in cash and in banks. The 
administrative control of the movement vests in the Registrar who is 
assisted in his work by an auditor and three inspectors. 


KEVIEWS 


Compulsory Labour Service in Bulgaria ByMaxLazard. (Inteinational Labour 

Office, Geneva.) 

One does not know if the League of Nations is doing anything else 
which is likely to be of any benefit to the world, but the publications of 
the International Labour Office conducted by it at Geneva are certainly 
of no little value. The latest, which has been received here, is a 
compilation by Mr. Lazard on Compulsory Labour Service in Bulgaria, 
which has been translated into English and is available to all students 
of present social and economic conditions. Bulgaria, as most people 
know, is probably the most deserving of the minor Balkan States, and 
its present population with their sturdy qualities have more promise of a 
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successful future than is to be found in neighbouring countries. With¬ 
out being very much of a believer in race and racial theories, it is 
possible to concede that the mixture in the Bulgarian population of 
Slav and Turkish or Mongolian elements with the mixed political ideals 
that accompanied those elements, has probably produced a vigour and 
tenacity which are foreign to the excitable and not particularly 
trustworthy Slavonic tribes. The country has always maintained a 
singularly democratic constitution based upon exceptionally equal 
distribution of land. Since the War, land legislation has received further 
attention from the present agrarian Government, and a recent law has 
fixed the maximum of land to be held by each family at 25 acres, all 
surplus land in the possession of any occupant being confiscated and 
compensated for at a pre-War rate. In addition, however, the 
agrarian party has endeavoured to combat reaction, on the one side, and 
communism, on the other, by the introduction of drastic legislation of a 
kind novel in Europe. Under Turkish occupation forced labour or the 
Corvee as it is known, was one of the institutions of the country, as it 
was in Rind under the Mussalman rule of the Mirs. After the War of 
Liberation of 1877, the name was changed but the duty itself remained. 
This compulsory labour, as it continued to exist, was the duty by which 
each inhabitant between the ages of 21 and 55 had to do 5 days’ work in 
the year on the maintenance of local roads. Basing its scheme upon 
this custom, the agrarian party has now devised a further form of 
compulsory labour service which is more regular and more thorough than 
anything that had previously existed. 

Before considering the legislation itself it is well to remember the 
general economic facts of the country. Cultivation is the main industry, 
and 82 per cent, of the population are supported by agriculture, while 
only 10 per cent, are maintained by industry or commerce. Domestic 
servants account for only 2£ per cent, of the working population. The 
great preponderance of agriculture is comparable to conditions in upper 
India, though the number of servants is strikingly less. But the figures 
form the strongest contrast possible with the urban and capitalized 
conditions of Great Britain. In Great Britain, only 12 per cent, of 
the working population is engaged on agriculture, over 67 per cent, 
is maintained by industry and commerce, and the number of domestic 
servants attains the almost incredibly high figure of 13£ per cent, of 
the total population. No figure is more eloquent than this of depend¬ 
ence on domestic service to show the great contrast between concentrated 
wealth and luxury on the one hand and proletarian conditions on the 
other. The next highest figure iu Europe is that of Hungary with 
8J per cent, of the population engaged on domestic service, whereas in 
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France the figure is only 4*6 per cent. Bat the population in Bulgaria 
is also scattered and the incidence is small per cultivated acre. The 
figures per square kilometre are 45 for Bulgaria as compared with 73 for 
Franoe, 144 for Great Britain and Ireland, and 252 for Belgium. 
Another feature which distinguishes the country happily from most 
other countries of Europe and even from India is that practically every 
household owns some cultivable land. The number of land-owners is 
almost equal to the number of heads of families. Cultivation even now 
in Bulgaria is largely conducted on the system of self-sufficiency instead 
of on the system of cultivation for profit. The cultivator’s main idea 
is to grow what he requires for himself and his family in the way of 
food and bye-products. The view taken by the cultivator of his profes¬ 
sion is therefore very much that of the cultivator in this Presidency 
some 20 or 30 years ago, before the Presidency had been thrown into 
the vortex of world-trade and before the production of cotton had 
assumed the proportions that it now has. Commerce and industry play 
a part in the national economics which is still insignificant and the 
commercial classes are regarded with strong antipathy by the majority 
of the nation. Psychologically, the inhabitants of Bulgaria are now 
in a condition of dissatisfaction and discontent owing to the results of 
the War. Its entry into the War was forced upon the Bulgarian people 
largely by a Court cabal and its participation was opposed by the 
agrarian party which now is in command of power. The ruler’s 
calculation had been that as the result of the War, Bulgaria would 
regain the territory in Macedonia and the Dobrudja of which it had 
been deprived by Servian and Greek aggression and by Roumanian 
diplomacy after the Second Balkan War.' The calculation proved erro¬ 
neous. Bulgaria might have bought those territories by its neutrality. 
Not only these but further Bulgarian territory was lost by its campaigns. 
Its inhabitants are resentful and they are burdened with uncertain 
charges of reparation which they will never pay. Bolshevism is in 
flame along their borders and there is danger of the sparks reaching 
their own people. 

These facts form the background upon which the new legislation 
has been sketched. It is in relation to them that the practical value 
and possibilities of the experiment must be judged. Unfortunately, the 
experiment has been deprived of much of its interest and even value by 
the interference of the Conference of Ambassadors who, for reasons which 
it is difficult at this distance to appraise, found ground for suspicion in 
the original draft of the proposed legislation. The main drift of the 
legislation may be said to be an attempt to satisfy the vague aspirations 
-of socialism, which had penetrated the country, without at the same 
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time disturbing the status of the small land-holder by any wholesale 
application of socialist or communist principle. It was felt by even the 
most advanced leaders of thought that Marxist doctrines coaid never 
be applied to a land of small owners. They desired, therefore, to adopt 
a political formula more suited to the circumstances without abandoning 
the humanitarian ideals that inspired their general attitude. The 
peasant population had already grown accustomed to the idea of national 
work in common for a joint purpose through the progress of the 
co-operative movement. The Cereal Consortium had already been 
organized for the joint co-operative sale of all the cultivators’ produce 
to the public and had received the enthusiastic general support of the 
cultivating portion. The expropriation of capital, of land, and of service 
had, therefore, already progressed to a considerable extent. It was a 
logical deduction that labour also should, to some reasonable degree, be 
expropriated for the public benefit. The essence <Jf the Compulsory 
Labour Service Act is, therefore, to provide that any Bulgarian of either 
sex should be liable to compulsory labour service. Under the Act, all 
able-bodied Bulgarians who are not legitimately entitled to exemption, 
must perform a certain amount of work on behalf of the State. The 
ruaximnm period of service is 8 months for men and 4 months for women, 
and this service can be demanded at any age between 20 and 40 for 
men and 16 and 30 for women. The Government may demand the 
service either on one single occasion or on several separate occasions. 
Besides this permanent obligation of service to the State, however, 
further annual service is compulsory on behalf of municipalities or 
communes upto a maximum of 21 days per year in all. The objects of 
the bill are defined in the second section as follows :— 

“ Compulsory labour service shall be directed towards :— 

(a.) organising and utilising the labour power of the country on 
a social basis in the interests of production and the welfare of the 
country ; 

(6) awakening in all citizens, irrespective of their social status 
and means, a love of work in the service of the community and of 
manual labour ; 

(c) improving the moral and economic condition of the people, 
fostering in all citizens a consciousness of their duties towards 
themselves and towards society, and instructing them in rational 
methods of work in all branches of economic activity.” 

When Mr. Lazard compiled his monograph, the Act had been in 
force ior two years. In the first year, it had been introduced only to 
a very partial extent. In the second year it had been applied more 
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consistently and completely. The interest in the present book is 
mainly in the careful and exact study made of the results of the system 
of the application of labour to public works and of the mosal and 
economic benefits derived. Mr. Lazard’s conclusion is that the great 
merit of the new Act is that besides exploiting muscles, which, without 
it, would remain unused, it confers honour on a form of activity which 
modern youth tends far too much to evade. Experience in India where 
the young man, even if his father and his ancestors were cultivators, 
tends at once to give up manual labour and agriculture the minute he 
has obtained the smallest smattering of English, would lead one to 
stress very highly this important result achieved by the legislation under 
review. Anything which can lead the citizens of the State to under¬ 
stand that manual labour is in itself not undignified and that it is a 
national duty, is desirable as a counterpoise to the tendencies which 
draw towards the city and urban or clerical occupation. On the 
economic side it is difficult to be certain of the actual value of the 
results. It is not easy to devise any possible form of accounts which 
can be used with certainty. Generally speaking, it would appear that 
the labour performed was about one-fifth less than would have been 
done by paid labour working voluntarily under the usual contract system. 
On the other hand, the cost of the compulsory labour which consisted 
onlv of the overhead charges for direction and of charges for housing, 
clothing, and food was very considerably less than the minimum cost of 
hired labour. The most obvious benefit, however, lies in the fact that 
it was possible to undertake public works under this system which 
could not have been undertaken under the usual methods of contract 
and payment. Marshes were drained, waste land reclaimed, subsidiary 
roads built, and railways initiated, which would have been beyond the 
financial possibilities of the municipalities or even of the State if they 
bad had to pay in cash for the labour they employed. On those grounds, 
therefore, the system appears to be successful and the experiment in 
any case deserves to be carefully watched for the next few years. The 
moral advantages of its universal application are undoubtedly great and 
the social and political resalts ought to prove beneficial. To the 
co-operator the experiment has a peculiar interest, for undoubtedly 
co-operation itself aspires in the future to enforce a universal application 
of service in the State which it controls. The Co-operative State, more- 
ova^ similarly contemplates production for subsistence rather than 
production for profit. Where, however, the co-operator would be inclined 
a priori to differ would be in his preference for quasi-voluntary agree¬ 
ment rather than for State compulsion. What the co-operator would 
contemplate, one presumes, would be rather an obligation enforced on 
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the cooperative society or oa a federation of societies by the majority 
of the members. He would be prepared, perhaps, to admit of compul¬ 
sion enforced upon a minority by a majority through their own self- 
governing institutions. He would be doubtful of the efficiency of a 
general compulsion enforced upon the whole public by an institution 
like the usual political government. The reply which would, one 
presumes, be given by the Bulgarian legislature to any criticism framed 
upon those lines would be that the present government, thongh 
nominally and formally a political government of the usual kind, is yet 
in reality an institution not very different from the managing committee 
of a democratically conducted co-operative society. The present agra¬ 
rian Government of Bulgaria, in fact, is responsible to the Agrarian 
League as directly and as consistently as the managing committee of a 
co-operative society is responsible to the general body and even more 
consistently so than is usual in co-operative societies in this country ; 
and the Agrarian League in turn is not in spirit far different from a 
federation of co-operative societies or a provincial co-operative conference. 
Such a reply goes some way to justify the principles on which the 
present legislation has been based. It does not, however, go the whole 
length. The Agrarian League, after all, remains the organization and 
federation of a portion of the people in the State, a large portion no 
doubt—probably a considerable majority of the population—but still a 
portion which leaves out of account and deprives of all control and even 
of all power of suggestion and criticism the classes which are lumped 
together as bourgeois. Whatever the reader’s opinion, however, may 
be of the experiment and its worth there can be no doubt about its 
surpassing interest and there can be nothing but admiration for the 
methodical care and the unbiassed scientific spirit in which the writer 
of the monograph has done his work. The book is one which deserves 
and repays minute study. 

0. R. 


Agricultural Marketing. The Agricultural Journal of India. Vol. XVIII, Part II. 

Mr. A. K. Trevaskis, Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Punjab, contributes to the March number of the Agricultural Journal of 
India an interesting article on some aspects of agricultural marketing as 
illustrated by the Lyallpur co-operative commission sale shops. The 
writer starts with an examination of the economics of production. Now, the 
cost of production includes the cost of those processes antecedent to the 
receipt of the thing produced by the person whose consequent disburse¬ 
ment makes the price that we are studying. Production may, therefore, be 
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divided into manufacturing (or crop raising) and marketing. Marketing 
begins where the manufacturing process ends and hence in discussing the 
relation between prices and costs of production, marketing costs must also 
be included in the farm costs in determining the relation between supply 
and demand. 

Speaking about marketing problems in France, the writer explains 
how, as the country developed, road, canal, or later, a railway 
linked up a low-price area to some great market and brought its prices 
to the metropolitan level. But the tendency was for such cities to absorb 
all Surplus wealth leaving the producer still on the margin of subsistence. 
Even now dealers and brokers seem on the whole to be more prosperous 
than the actual producers of goods they handle and trading towns are 
more wealthy than the purely producing places. In England, the 
system of marketing is lamentably defective as is shown by the wide 
margin between wholesale and retail prices. The producer sometimes 
does not receive much more and occasionally less than half what the 
consumer pays. The various grades of middle-men who among them 
claim as much as is received by the men who incur all the cost and 
risks of producing the material may not be unduly rewarded but there 
would seem to be need for reforms in a system that entails so great a cost 
in passing the articles from the farm or farmers’-station to the house¬ 
holder. In India, while large parts of the country are still in the self- 
sufficing stage the opening up of communications has enabled commercial 
agriculture to be undertaken in many favoured regions. Lyallpnr is the 
centre of such an area. The development of irrigation combined with 
access by rail to the sea and other parts of India have enabled a large 
exporting industry to be developed in wheat, cotton, and oil-seeds, while 
sugar also is exported to outside areas. Wheat as distinguished from 
other food crops has an international valne due to the fact that it can be 
(a) easily stored, (b) transported, and (c) graded, while it is in demand 
almost everywhere at all times, the demand being relatively constant. 
Under these circumstances, it was natural that the marketing problems 
which have arisen elsewhere should manifest themselves in Lyallpur. 
Experience in Germany has shown that to be successful, co-operative 
marketing should be in an exporting area and it was natural that 
Lyallpur should be selected for the first experiment in co-operative sale 
in the Punjab. 

Before dealing with the general lines of working of the commission 
shops, Mr. Trevaskis describes the financial conditions prevailing in the 
district of Lyallpur with, special reference to the predominance of the 
commission agent in controlling the crop supply. The oentrnl idea. 
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he says, is that the growers require financing in order not to be forced 
to sell their cropB too early. If this is not done, speculators step in and 
secure the grain and hold it for higher prices. Generally, the middle¬ 
man’s services may be said to be (1) wholesale purchase and retail 
selling, (2) provision of capital to bridge the time between purchase and 
sale and (3) taking risk of deterioration. But in Lyaiipur the problem 
is still further complicated by many of the Zamindars being heavily 
indebted. The indebtedness of the small holders to the village money¬ 
lenders is being steadily removed by the local village co-operative society. 
But the experience of the commission shops discloses that indebtedness 
is not confined to the small holders. Big landlords with every outside 
sign of prosperity are often heavily indebted to the ahrtia ( commission 
agents ) of the mandis ( markets ) who spare no pains to entangle them 
into permanent indebtedness. This indebtedness is generally unsuspected 
by the outside world but its existence would explain the failure of many 
of the larger Zamindars to assist the co-operative movement. A debtor is 
the slave of his creditor, he is no longer a free man. An important 
consequence of this indebtedness was the control by the ahrti of the 
crop supply. The big landlords who borrowed from him direct were 
compelled to bring their crops to him after harvesting. The small 
holders who dealt with the local money-lender brought their crops to the 
latter and he forwarded them to the ahrti on whom he also was 
dependent. The value of the crops harvested was credited to the 
Zamindars at the price then prevailing, a price which was of necessity 
low owing to all the produce being thrown on the market at a time. 
Once the produce had all come in, the price rose and the ahrti reaped a 
rich reward. He, therefore, profited (a) from buying cheap and selling 
dear, (6) from interest on loans, and (c) from commission and other imposts 
charged on sales. These last, though not inconsiderable and though many 
have been succesafully abolished in the co-operative commission shops, are 
not the real Bource of wealth to the Ahrtis. It is from their immense 
profits (a) and (6) that they have been able to accumulate nearly all the 
wealth of the rich district of which Lyaiipur is the centre. It was thus 
discovered that it was useless to tackle many of the finer and more 
interesting problems of marketing, such as grading, futures, elevator 
storage, or terminal marketing until this elementary though formidable 
difficulty was removed. The question was handled by the local co-operative 
inspectors and the Lyaiipur Central Co-operative Bank with conrage 
and resource. One of the Zamindar’s chief difficulties lay in the necessity 
for immediate sale of their produce at artificially low prices. This was 
met by the commission shops arranging to advance 75 per cent, of its 
value on all grain brought in, whether sold or not. When the Zamindar 
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wished to store, the shop made arrangements enabling him to do so. Such 
advances were fully secured by the produce held and the Central Bank 
could safely make advances to the commission shops on the grain held 
by them for the Z&mindars. Those who were permanently indebted had 
to get their advances through their village societies. The Central Bank 
on the advice of the inspectors made judicious advances to village 
societies whose members wished to market their produce through the 
commission shops and were only prevented from doing so by their in¬ 
debtedness to ahrtet. In these two ways the first great obstacle to 
co-operative marketing was removed. A further facility was provided 
by making small advances upto Rs. 50 to approved persons dealing with 
the shop who found themselves in Lyallpur without any money. These 
financial arrangements of the commission shops ( 5 in number) have 
resulted in raising the sales upto the middle of September 1922 of wheat 
alone from 650 tons last year to 2,300 tons this year. These figures conceal 
a very important fact. Last year practically all the wheat had come by 
August while this year it is estimated that more than half the total 
produce has been held up. As to whether in each particular instance a 
Zamindar was wise in holding up is not the point. The important fact 
that emerges is that the commission shops put him in a position to do so 
if he wished and undoubtedly the general hold up has helped to prevent 
a panic slump in prices. The Zamindar can by controlling supply 
prevent prices from falling below what is reasonable. 

Bales are made by the commission shops on commission to a broker on 
behalf of the producer. This system of sale on commission works well 
in practice and saves the shops all risks due to possible fluctuations in 
prices. The commission charge-is annas 8 as against annas 12 per cent, 
charged by an ahrti. In addition to this, the ahrtis make the producer 
pay for emptying and filling bags, weighment, separation of dust and 
charity which come to about annas 14 per cent. The commission shops 
charge only annas lOf per cent. Apart from this the ahrti also charges 
for cook, water carrier and sweeper who are paid in kind out of the grain 
heap, that is, at the cost of the producer. It is often surmised that .under 
cover of these latter charges, the ahrti makes further appropriations 
himself. A big landlord living near Lyallpur sent some of bis produce 
to an ahrti and some to the commission shop. He weighed both before¬ 
hand and found that while the shop credited him with full weight the 
ahrti'i estimate was considerably less. In this way the shops are build¬ 
ing up a reputation for honest dealings as well as for lover prices. It 
may, therefore, be claimed that the commission shops have already done 
something to enable their clients to reap the full fruits of their labototfc 
and this is the more remarkable as they have received no special financ ial 
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assistance from the State. In the Lyallpur shops there is a general 
tendency to underestimate the value of efficient management and to 
condone incompetence. In one shop, this almost led to failure 
which was only retrieved by appointing an efficient business man 
as manager. It is difficult to find a manager who is an agriculturist as 
well as a man of business, but if a society cannot have two managers or 
if the ideal combination in one man cannot be found it is better anyhow 
at the outset to have a man who has Rome knowledge of trade. Business 
methods are necessary to all co-operative societies and are vital here. A B 
a result of these considerations, the working rule has been arrived at here 
that of the manager and assistant manager, one should be a business man 
and one an agriculturist, tbe business man being imported from some 
outside district so as to prevent his being in league with the local akrtis. 
The necessity of having one of the managing staff an agriculturist 
requires less emphasis though it is equally important. German experience 
as to the value of unification seems also applicable to the Punjab. 
The burden of managerial expenses weighs heavy on these five 
shops and at present they do not provide results at all iu propor¬ 
tion to the expenditure. As the shops exist now it would be diffi¬ 
cult to unite them without destroying^ their individuality though 
the possibility is not being lost sight of. But iu any further 
extension of the movement one organisation would seem ample for each 
district with its head-quarters at the main business centre and with 
branches opened where necessary. It can then afford to have one well- 
paid manager who can take broad views and will not be immersed iu the 
petty routine of each separate shop. An assistant manager will then 
suffice for each branch. Such a shop will be in a better position to deal 
direct with big firms who like to do business on a large scale. The 
expenses of management can also be reduced by combining agricultural 
supply with sale. Co-operative supply also suffers from the expense of 
efficient managers but wheu it is combined with sale and both are under 
the same management expenses are shared. Iu Lyallpur, a beginning in 
rhisdirection has been made and salt and standard cloth are being supplied 
and the other supply of simple necessaries are under consideration. One 
shop has an agency for the supply of seed issued by the Agricultural 
Department. When growers have sold their produce au l have money on 
hand they are particularly willing to purchase. This avoids the necessity 
of granting credit. The relative failure of other supply societies seems 

to indicate that for either co-operative supply or sale to be successful 
they must combine. 

A* regards other and more interesting problems of marketing, 
those of grading and transport only are already being effectively tackled 
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while other proposals each as terminal marketing, co-operative cotton 
ginning and the like have necessarily to be postponed for the present. 
Snch questions come under discussion before the shop committees and 
the ability with which they are handled by the members, some of whom 
are illiterate and very few of whom know English, is sufficient proof of 
their educational value. Besides, other simple but fundamental business 
matters bearing on marketing are also investigated. 

While the shops thus develop business acumen they are also bound 
by strictly co-operative principles. The bye-laws permit, after the placing 
of a quarter of the profit to reserve, the granting of a bonus of not 
more than three months’ pay to employees and a dividend not exceeding 
8 per cent, on share capital. Out of the balance a rebate may be distributed 
to members in proportion to their transactions. The shops are co-ordinat¬ 
ed with the village co-operative credit societies within their area, most 
of whom send their produce to them. In fact, co-operative sale is 
accepted as the necessary culmination of co-operative credit- To pay 
kis loan to the village credit society, the Zamindar must sell bis produce 
and without co-operative sale he is compelled to resort to the only alter¬ 
native, a broker, who is also a money-lender. Thus the village society 
does not completely relieve its clients. Of almost equal importance is the 
financial simplicity introduced by the shops which can relieve the 
village societies of half their work and responsibility. They also solve 
the problem of agricultural supply. It is, therefore, hardly too much 
to say that while the village credit society is the base, the sale shop is 
the super-structure of the co-operative edifice. 

e 

L. K. Bhagwat 


CO-OPERATION ABROAD 

Agricultural Co-operation in France 

The last Report for Agricultural Co-operation] in France, which 
covers the calender years 1920 and 1921, has Jjust been received by the 
kindness of M. Tardy, who is the head of the National Office for 
Agricnltural Credit* an appointment corresponding to that of the 
Registrar of Co-opqmtive Societies in this Presidency, in bis relation to 
agricultural societies. The Report gives an:[intpresting account of the 
development of agricultural co-operation since thefrecent legislation of 
August 1920, which was described in the Bombay Co-operative Quarterly 
for December 1922 in an article on “ Recent French Legislation for 
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Agricultural Co-operation The Report starts with a description of the 
changes created in the organization and methods of agricultural 
co-operation by the recent legislation and more or less repeats what was 
stated in the paper referred to above. The Report states that the principal 
object of the central banks and of the local societies continued to be the 
giving of credit to their members, whether individuals or societies, 
required for their agricultural work. Short term credit is the primary 
form which agricultural finance must take, and if current credit is to fulfil 
its object it must be able to meet money drawings promptly. Hence the 
new law has allowed central banks to accumulate the money required 
for this purpose by using all banking facilities such as current accounts, 
bills of exchange, cheques, and so on. Middle term loans must also 
be regarded as part of the normal operations of agricultural finance and 
can be given either to individuals or to societies. They are particularly 
useful for societies for joint supply or for cattle-breeding. Long term 
loans are especially intended for acquisition of landed property or its 
improvement or consolidation. The maximum loan to individuals now 
allowed, however, is 40,000 francs repayable within 25 years by 
instalments. The National Office of Credit is now a public establishment 
with financial autonomy. Its administration is first under an Adminis¬ 
trative Council which is controlled by a Commission presided over by the 
Minister of Agriculture. The Commission consists of 30 members, 
one-fifth of whom are elected by the Senate or the Chamber of Deputies, 
and two-fifths by the district central banks, while the other two-fifths 
are nominated by the President of the Republic and chosen from among 
the higher officials of Government. All the members are elected or 
nominated for four years. The Commission is to meet once every 
six months. The Administrative Council is composed of 7 members 
elected for two years from the members of the Commission. Two of 
this Committee at least must be delegates elected by the district 
central banks. It must, at least meet once in three months. The head of 
the Office, now filled with consummate ability by Mr. Tardy, is nominated 
by a decree of the President of the Republic on the proposal of the 
Minister for Agriculture. He is in every way the head of the Office. The 
Office now works through current accounts in the Treasury and the Bank 
-of Prance. On the 31st December 1921, there were 99 district central 
banks with 4,951 primary societies affiliated to them and 251,000 members. 
In the two years under report the greatest increase has been in respect 
of deposits on current account, which practically doubled themselves in 
the period and amounted to over a crore of rupees on the 31st Deccember 
1921. It is interesting to notice, however, that the turnover in the course 
• of the year was almost four times as much, which shows that current 
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accounts are being drawn on and used methodically in France to a 
considerably greater extent than they so far are in this Presidency. Cash 
credits have also been regularly given to all district central co-operative 
banks ander the new system and appear to be working efficiently. The 
new system has allowed the National Office to use its funds to better 
advantage during the course of the year. The progress of non-credit 
societies is remarkable. On the 31st of December 1921, 730 non-credit 
societies with a membership of nearly one lakh and a shore capital 
amounting:to about a crore of rupees had obtained loans from the National 
Office to an amount of about two crores. It is noted in the Report that 
the co-operative movement has developed remarkably in the country 
districts in the last two years and it has beeu applied more or less to all 
kinds of agricultural improvements. The most noteworthy of all these 
improvements has been the elaborate extension of electricity to 
agricultural work, a step very necessary in view of the shortage of humau 
labour. Loans have not been given to non-credit societies beyond the 
limit of three times their share capital. 

The Report unfortunately does not state what theoverdues are for the 
various central hanks or to the National Office itself bat from passages in 
the Report it appears that overdues are not unknown even in France. 
At the same time, it appears that owing to close investigation by the 
National Office into all past loans and owing to the assistance given by 
local committees the overdues have in the main been recovered. As a 
a sign of the vast development that is now taking place it is noteworthy 
that between the 15th April and 31st December 1921, the Natioual 
Office gave loans amounting in all to about three crores of rupees, while 
in the whole of the prevous 20 years the loans had only amounted to a 
little over 5 crores. Owing to: the current account system now in vogue 
ir is possible to achieve these larger finnacial results. The distribution 
of loans between short, middle and long term will also be of interest in 
this country. The short term loans amount to 25 per cent, of the total. 
Long term loans to individuals amount to 32J, per cent., and long term, 
loans to co-operative societies to another 32-i per cent. Middle term 
loans, that is, loans between l and 10 years, amount only to Id per cent, 
of the total. The detailed statements of the district central banks 
corresponding to Statement H in this Presidency which are attached to 
the Report also repay careful perusal. They show that in France as here, 
the spread of co-operation varies enormously from district to district. 
The number of affiliated primary societies in the Basque country of the 
Pyrenees is astonishingly high, while in the mountainous tract of 
Corr6ze co-operation seems, on the other hand, hardly to have begun to 
to have effect. The interest on shares varies as a rnle between 4 and 5 
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percent., but in some cases is lower than 4. The reserve funds ob a rule 
are very large and frequently amount to as much as the share capital. 
One wishes that our district banks in this Presidency could attain the 
same stability by way of reserve funds. The amount spent on working 
expenses appears to be dangerously low and this no doubt partly 
accounts for the rapid accumulation of reserve funds. The detailed 
list and working of the non-credit societies must fill with envy any 
co-operator in this Presidency who knows the importance and value 
of non-credit co-operation for the improvement of agriculture and the 
profits of agriculture. Of the electric societies one has a share capital of 
ten lakhs, and another of three lakhs, while there are many others 
whose share capital is over a lakh. The largest number of members iu 
one such society is 4,230, but there are five others with a membership of 
over 1,000. The development of sale societies however, in France is 
very slow and in this respect at least we can pride ourselves on being 
further to the front. It is to be hoped, however that before long 
France will be able to achieve as considerable success in the way 
of co-operative sale as she has already done in the way of co-operative 
supply and co-operative production. It is, however, fair to add that the 
co-operative cellars of wine and co-operative distilleries are essentially of 
the same nature as sale societies and that they do, as a matter of fact, 
flourish exceedingly. 

In general, co-operators iu this Presidency may well rejoice at being 
able to offer sincere congratulations to their French brethren for the 
progress achieved in the last two years, all the more sincere as it has 
been achieved largely by the introduction of methods which were being 
introduced in this Presidency at about the same moment. We trust that 
both countries will develop on parallel lines with equal success, and that 
this Presidency may soon be able to organize non-credit, co-operation to 
a level not too far below that which it has .attained in France. 
Congratulations are in particular due to M. Tardy whose own personal 
efforts are largely responsible for the successful results of the new 
system. 

Report of the Committee on Agricultural Credit in England* 

The Report of the Committee on Agricultural Credit appointed by 
the late Government has been presented to the Minister of Agriculture, 
and the propasals have received the approval of the Cabinet. The terms 
of reference were :— 

(a) to examine the means available for the provision of cheaper 
credit for land-owners t o be used in productive capital works such as 

• Based on an article in the Industrial Labour Information, April 1923. 
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buildings, drainage, reclamations, etc., and for the provision of short 
term credits for farmers to enable them to continue operations; 

(6) to examine the question whether these two objects could best 
be attained by the establishment, with State assistance, of co-operative 
land banks, and if so, to elaborate a scheme for the establishment of such 
land banks and, a draft of the constitution of these banks which could be 
used in legislation. 

The Report recognizes the importance of the agricultural industry, 
and the special claims of persons engaged in it to consideration. The 
-Committee point to the increase since 1914 in the number of owner- 
occupiers, and are of the opinion that “there is little doubt that in certain 
individual cases purchasers were directly influenced by the Corn Produc¬ 
tion Act 1917, and the Agriculture Act 1920 ”. Such purchasers have 
suffered from the effect of the repeal of the Corn Production Act in 1921. 
The Committee recommend that farmers who purchased their holdings 
between the date of the passing of the Com Production Act, 1917, 
and the Repeal Act, 1921, should be enabled to obtain loans by an 
approved society operating under the aegis of the State, such loans not to 
exceed 75 per cent, of the present value of the holding concerned, and to 
be repayable within a period of 40 years on an annuity basis. Funds lor 
this purpose are to be advanced, in the first instance, by the Public 
Works Loans Boards, and subsequently by the issue of guaranteed stock. 

The Report further suggests that the State funds employed for the 
purpose of the scheme should be derived from the sale of Savings 
Certificates in rural areas. 

As regards short term credit for farmers to meet their current needs, 
the report points out that present facilities are deficient in respect of— 

(а) Credit for agriculturists without effective access to banking 
facilities; 

(б) Credit for live-stock, etc. ; 

(< e ) Intermediate credit for improvements, foundation stock, imple- 
ments, etc. 

To solve these difficulties connected with short term and intermediate 
credit, the Committee recommend that the State shonld encourage the 
immediate formation of agricultural co-operative credit societies, and 
should place a capital sum at the disposal of each society, on the basis 
of £1 for every £1 of share capital raised by the society, of which not 
lose than 5-in the £ shall be paid up. These societies are to be affiliated 
to the Ministry of Agriculture or the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, 
to be allowed to receive deposits, and to grant loans to members for 
agricultural purposes at their discretion. 
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The Committee on Agricultural Credit believe that such a system of 
credit, based, as proposed, on mutual association and collective effort, 
will be in the interest of tbe State and will develop powerful self- 
supporting natural machinery which will prove of permanent benefit to 
-to British agriculture. 

Central Board of Co-operation in Italy 

In view of the discussion which took place a couple of years ago in 
this Presidency in regard to the constitution of a Co-operative Board, it 
may be of interest to co-operators to learn that such a Board has now 
been established in Italy. This Board has been instituted by a Decree 
dated the 29th October 1922. The Central Board of Co-operation has 
been constituted to assist the Minister of Labour and Public Safety. The 
President of the Board will be either the Minister or the Under-Secre¬ 
tary ofState. The Board consists of 19 members, three of whom are 
representatives of producers’ societies, including labour societies, three 
of consumers’ societies, and three of resource societies. One of the 
other members is a nominee of the Council of Trades Unions, one is 
nominated by the National Union of War Veterans, one by the National 
Institute for Credit and Co-operation; while the other members are 
officials of the various Ministries, including the Finance Ministry, 
representatives of co-operative societies are selected by the Minister 
from candidates elected for that purpose by tbe co-operative federa¬ 
tions. The object of the Board is to advise (1) on all questions which 
can touch co-operative societies in general and (2) on the registration of 
all unions, federations, and similar institutions whose object i^ is to 
encourage the co-operative movement. The Board will also control all 
the institutions which fall on the second category and will be responsible 
for advising such penalties as are to be exercised against any institutions 
which transgress the law, rules or bye-laws. The Board has also power 
to order inspections and enquiries which will be held on its behalf by 
officials of the Labour Ministry. It will be seen, therefore, that Italy 
like France has now provided for mixed official and non-official control 
ever the co-operative movement by means of Boards. 

Banklfli and Trade 

It is probably within the knowledge of co-operators in this Presidency 
that the International Co-operative Alliance have during the last year 
been seriousty treating the problem of organizing international co-opera¬ 
tive banking arrangements and have been further studying the position 
of co-operative banking as a whole. The subject has been entrusted 

10 
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to a powerful committee with Mr. Goedhart in the chair. It is gratify¬ 
ing to co-operators here that this committee in agreement with the actual 
practice of the majority of countries has decided that, as is done here, bank¬ 
ing should be kept entirely separate from trade. The reasons given are those 
which have in recent years been emphasized time and again in this 
Presidency, namely, that it is undesirable to mixup banking transactions 
with those of ordinary commerce and trade, and that the technique of 
banking is entirely different from that of trading. 

Classification 

It is also interesting to notice in the International Co-operative Bulletin 
that the Alliance has now apparently definitely accepted the tripartite 
division of the co-operative movement that was fisst regularly and 
officially put into force by the co-operators of the Presidency. The 
Alliance also notes the division into consumers, producers, and third 
movement to which it gives the name “ agricltural and credit ” in 
place of the single name “ Resource ” that is used here. The Central 
Institute in Bombay would do well to address the Alliance to point out 
the advantages of the use of one word rather than the clumsier phrase 
“agricultural and credit” in which one word is an adjective and the 
other is a substantive. However, the main point is the recognition of 
the principles underlying the classification. 

Otto Rothfeli> 


THE LATE RAO BAHADUR KHANDUBHAI DESAI 

A TRIBUTE 

It was a great sorrow to me to learn from the Editor of the Bombay 
Co-operative Quarterly of the death of my old friend and fellow-worker, 
Rao Bahadur Khandubhai Desai. In the early days of the co-operative 
movement, Surat was not one of the districts where co-operative ideas 
readily took root. Good work had been done in the Mandvi Taluka and 
by Mr. Naranbhai Desai in the northern part: ot the district, but it was 
not till Rao Bahadur Khandubhai G. Desai definitely associated himself 
with the movement and threw himself with his customary zeal into his 
work as Honorary Organiser that general progress, more particularly in 
the southern part of the district, was made. It was obvious to all who came 
in contact with him that he had no axe to grind and that his sole motive 
in undertaking the work was for the good of the cultivating class. He 
was a gentleman of a high character and unimpeachable integrity. He 
had a very independent and strong mind, and on that account frequency 
engaged in vigorous and interesting controversies with the Registrar and 
and other workers. But in the face of death minor disagreements sink 
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into oblivion. Rao Bahadur Khandubhai Desai’s best memorial will be 
found in the Central Co-operative Bank, in the establishment of which 
he played an important part, and in the flourishing societies in numerous 
villages, of which he was the original founder. 

R. B. Ewbank 


A SKETCH OF HIS PUBLIC SERVICES* 

We deeply regret to have to record the death of Rao Bahadur 
Khandubhai G. Desai. L. C. E., the veteran co-operator and late 
Chairman of the Surat District Bauk, which sad event took place at his 
residence in Sagarampura, Surat, on 2nd March 1023. Born of a highly 
respectable Desai family of the Anavil Brahmin Community of Surat, the 
late Mr. Khandubhai took his L. C. E. degree in the year 1870 and then 
joined the P. W. Department. By sheer dint of abilities, industry, 
and exemplarily honest conduct, he rose to be the Presidency Executive 
Engineer, the highest post to which an Indian could then rise in the 
P. W. Department.. Retiring from the British Service in the year 1903, 
Rao Bahadur Khandubhai entered the Baroda State Service. But he 
finally retired from service in 1900 and came and resided in the city of 
his birth. From that time onward he incessantly worked for all move¬ 
ments social, political or economic that tended to public welfare. With 
the late Khan Bahadur Bomanji Edulji Modi, another pensioner of 
a well-known Parsee family, he whole-heartedly joined the temperance 
movement which was started in the year 1907 and in 1908 be joined the 
co-operative movement in the Surat District as District Organiser. In 
the year 19<>9, he started the Surat District Co-operative Union, Ltd., 
which has since been rechristened as the Surat District Co-operative 
Bank. 

liao Bahadur Khandubhai was punctual, methodical and thorough 
in all that he did. He had acquired a large and varied practical 
administrative experience by having a long training in Government service. 
He placed at the service of the people of the city of his birth all his abilities 
and experience au i exemplified in a very striking manner the moral drain 
to which India is subjected by the very best of its servants being 
foreigners, retiring and passing their days of retirement outside India. 
One would wish that other pensioners followed the noble example of 
Rao Bahadur Khaudubhai and devoted their days of retirement to the service 
of their country. Even in matters which looked trivial and of no great 
consequence, Rao Bahadur Khandububhai went through with the same 
thoroughness as he showed in matters of importance. While engaged in 

e We are indebted lor this to a valued correspondent from Surat. 
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building the Mandap of the ill-fated Congress of 1907 he several times 
visited the spot, both morning and evening, to watch the prevailing 
direction of the breeze so that the Mandap when constructed might be 
comfortable throughout the days of the sessions and the speakers be 
audible throughout the Maudap. The credit of organising the Surat 
District Bank on the lines on which it now runs is solely due to him and 
the forms an l the records which he then introduced for the proper 
working of the Baok at the time are to-day as useful as they were years 
ago when they were first introduced. He inspired many a younger soul 
with enthusiasm and put several of them to shame by the ceaseless toil 
and punctual attendance to work which he brought to bear upon all that he 
undertook. The ever-increasing financial stability and popularity of the 
Surat Bank are due to the confidence which he inspired among the people 
by his honesty and business-like habits ; and the fact that the Surat 
District Bank gets thousands of rupees as fixed deposits at 5A percent, when 
Government pays 6 per cent, or 6i per cent, is in no small measure due to 
the confidence which the deceased inspired among the public. His activities 
were not confined either to the temperance or the co-operative movement. 
Every good movement claimed him as a ready and whole-hearted 
supporter. The Surat Sarvajanik Educational Society and its beautiful 
buildings are due to his untiring efforts, and the latter illustrate the 
high professional talents of the deceased. Most of the public and 
charitable buildings in Surat owe a debt of gratitude to him for his 
having assisted in their construction or repairs as an honorary engineer. 
It is diffiicult to fill the void caused by the death of such an all-round 
pnblic-spritied citizen. The co-operative movement in Surat District has 
lost in him a valued and tried worker of exceptional attainments. The 
only consolation, poor as it is, is that he has left a grandson, Mr. 
Ramchandra 0. Desai, whom he trained as Manager of the Surat 
Co-operative Bank, and we hope that Mr. Ramchandra will emulate the 
example of his illustrious grandfather and keep up the high traditions of 
the family for public service. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The complaint has often been made that the funds supplied by 
co-operative credit societies to tbeir members are in- 
go-operatioa ip sufficient for the financing of agriculture, and that aB 
Kkaoteb the direct result of this inadequate supply of funds the 

process of agricultural improvement is hampered and 
a premium is placed on the disloyalty of members. These important 
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aspects of co-operative finance were brought prominently to the notice 
of the Hon. Mr. C. V. Mehta during his visit to Dhulia in the beginning 
of this year. A Committee was appointed by him to enquire into the 
the present position of co-operative societies in the district of West 
Khandesh as regards finance and to report as to how.,members of societies 
could be financed adequately without societies being unduly controlled by 
Government or the Central Bank, but, at the same time, ensuring that the 
independence of co-operative societies does not ruin their members 
through facile credit. The Committee toured for four days in the 
Dhulia, Sakri, Sindkheda, Shahada, and Shirpur Talukas, visited some 
villages, and inspected a certain number of good, fair, and poor societies. 
The number of agricultural credit societies in the West Khandesh 
District on 3 1st March, 1922, was 94, their membership was 4,:>25, and 
the total working capital was Rs. 1,80,278, giving an average working 
capital of Rs. 41 per member. The average of agricultural expenses for 
one pair holding of dry farming land without a Saldar is Rs. 200 in the 
District. Thus the average capital supplied by a society to its members is 
much less than what would be required even by an economical cultivator 
for the expenses of his one pair holding. There is no doubt, therefore, 
that members of societies have, as a rule, been inadequately financed in 
the past. The reasons for the inadequacy of finance are of the ordinary 
kind. Most of the societies in the District were new, and secretaries and 
committee members and, to a greater extent, ordinary members, lacked 
co-operative training and knowledge and often even acquaintance with 
certain essential routine. Inadequacy of finance has directly or 
indirectly led to various evil results. It has compelled most 
members to resort to the Sowkar. Money-lenders show some unwillingness 
to make loans to members of credit societies, and, when they advance 
loans to them, impose, as a rule, harder conditions than those they 
impose on others. Purchase of good seed at the right time, and proper 
manuring and tillage of land become very difficult, and to that extent 
agricultural efficiency is not achieved. In combination with other 
factors, inadequate financing makes perfect loyalty on the part of members 
to their societies very difficult, if not impossible. As their working 
capital remains low, societies cannot afford to incur sufficient expenditure 
for management, and have to depend upon untrained, low-paid secretaries. 
***••* 


The Commitee, however, have not confined their attention to a mere 
analysis of the existing difficulties but have drawn up a 
Adequate Ftaauce comprehensive scheme of reconstruction, which merits 
wide publicity. The basic idea of the Committee's re¬ 
commendations is that the financing of members should be based on 
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their agricultural requirements as judged by the average cost of culti¬ 
vation as estimated in the Beport. Further, the maximum credits of 
members should be fixed on the basis of their agricultural and other 
requirements. Loans, however, should not be given in large lumpsums but 
by instalments, as and when required from time to time. All societies 
should be induced to maintain field registers. The grant of maximum 
credits should be restricted only to societies classed as A and B. 
As an additional safeguard, the Committee propose that loans for seed, 
particularly cotton seed, should be given in kind. Arrangements for the 
the supply of seed, they suggest, should be made by the Bank which 
should try to purchase seed in December or January when prices 
for cotton seed are lowest. Other loans, it is recommended, should as 
far as possible be given by means of cheques. This will make it 
unnecessary for societies to maintain large cash balances at their villages 
and will inculcate banking habits amoug the agricultural classes. To 
facilitate the recovery of loans, the Committee propose that strenuous 
efforts should be made to induce as many members of as many societies as 
possible to sell their agricultural pro luce through the Bank. Further, 
the suggestion is made that societies which may be registered here¬ 
after should be given to understand that if they wish to be financed 
by the Bank, they should to seud the money crops of their 
members to the Bank for sale, provided the Bank is prepared to 
arrange for such sale. If all these recommendations are accepted, the 
Committee believe, societies can and should finance their members freely 
and fully. They would recommend that Rs. 1,000 should be the ordinary 
individual limit in societies iu canal areas and Rs. 000 in societies in 
other tracts, so that members with such hqldings as required two pairs of 
bullocks for cultivation would not be driven to the Sowkar. In addition, 
in A class societies, loans upto Rs. 2000 should, as a rule, be sanctioned 
to individuals as special cases ou the recommendations of general 
meetings. The Committee found during the course of their inquiry that 
iu famine or scarcity years members might Dot, be able to repay their 
loans either partially or wholly, and yet may require fresh loans for 
agricultural operations. If the West Khandesh cultivator cared to make 
cash savings during good years, these, as a rule, would be enough to tide 
him over lean years. But as he invests his savings in lands or 
ornaments, during famine times he has often to sell his ornaments and 
some other moveables at a loss. It is, therefore, necessary that loans not 
exceeding half the amounts according to the standards mentioned for a 
cultivator working with a Saldar may be advanced, aud for this purpose 
the individual limit of loans in the bye-laws will have be allowed to be 
exceeded by half as much, during lean years, on resolutions passed by 
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general meetings. To secure the position of societies it is desirable that 
they should insist on the members informing the committees of the 
outside debts that they may incur. Another safeguard is to raise the 
proportion of the funds provided by the members themselves and to enlist 
in a growing measure the interest of the members in the managment of 
their own societies by gradually increasing their financial stake. As a 
first step in this direction, the Committee propose that it should 
be made obligatory on members to deposit 5 per cent, of the sale proceeds 
of their money crops every year. These deposits should be long term 
deposits, that is, fixed for ten years or in no case for less than five years. 
That, however, is not the practice of voluntary thrift, and hence the 
Committee suggest that, in addition, members should be taught and 
induced to make short term aud savings deposits. The next aspect 
of sound managment which engaged the attention of the Committee was 
the appointment of competent reliable men to conduct the day-to-day 
work of societies. They hold that local men can be found to work as 
secretaries of societies and that these should be trained and engaged on 
good salaries. They add that if the arrangements for supervision aud 
inspection they propose are provided local secretaries can without hesitation 
be trusted to discharge their duties properly. 

• * • * * * 

The proposals about supervision are very comprehensive in their 
scope. To ensure sufficient supervision, one supervisor 
and Control should, it is recommeued, he engaged for every fifteen 
societies, these supervisors being controlled for the present 
by the Provincial Bank to which the societies are affiliated. As soon as 
supervising unions are organized, their control should he transferred to the 
respective unions. The supervisor will not do the work expected of an 
inspector, but will see that accounts are in order, may do field inspection, 
and advise societies in matters of routine. Supervisors should be given 
a consolidated pay of Rs. 35 per month. Societies should, it is suggested, 
contribute two-thirds and the Bank one-third towards the expenses of 
the supervisors controlled by the Bank. The expenses to he borne by 
societies for these supervisors will hardly amount to more than a quarter 
per cent, on their working capital. The contribution bv the Bank will 
continue as long as its control remains. For efficient inspection, the 
Committee suggest that the Bank should engage three inspectors, one of 
whom will inspect societies started for Bhils also. A general standard of 
one inspector for forty societies should be followed till there are more 
than forty societies in one Taluka in which case one inspector may be 
placed in charge of societies not exceeding fifty. These inspectors will 
control supervisors, and will do important work like guiding societies in 
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the preparation of maximum credits of their members. They will have* 
▼ery responsible duties to perform, and should not be paid less than Rs. 
100 per month, exclusive of travelling allowance. These inspectors 
ought to be controlled by the Agent of the Dhulia Branch of the 
Provincial Bank. The Agent of the Branch entrusted with these 
responsible duties of control and guidance should himself be an experienced 
and absolutely reliable person, liberally paid. Very wisely the 
Committee recognize that prompt and adequate finance can be ensured 
only if the societies have banking facilities at an easily accessible centre* 
Dhulia is situated in a corner of the West Khandesh District, and the 
Committee, therefore, suggest that a sub-branch of the Bombay Central 
Bank should be opened at Dondaichi. It will be convenient for about forty 
societies to have dealings with this sub-branch of the Bank. Lastly, arrange¬ 
ments are necessary for securing tbe sound and ordered growth of the 
movement. There will be need for co-operative propaganda, education and 
training, and for focussing non-official opinion and efforts in the District. 
The Committee, therefore, recommend that a Divisional Branch of the 
Institute should be opened at Dhulia for both the Khandesh Districts. 
The Committee then turn to certain peculiar problems which are oflocal 
rather than of general interest. The first of these questions relates to 
the old debts of members of societies. During the course of their 
investigation, the Committee found that, as a rule, prior debts were 
neither very large nor crushing. In the circumstances, the Committee do 
not consider the redemption of old debts as a question of such urgency 
as requires to be explored and tackled in the immediate future. Efforts in 
the direction of the redemption of old debts should be made only after 
sufficient experience has been obtained of the working of the new arrange¬ 
ments and after proper enquiries have been made in the economic aspects 
of debt clearance. Another question was the improvement of the .supply 
of manure. The Committee were informed that large quantities of 
manure were available in the forests of the West Khandesh District, 
and were practically wasted at present. They desire that the question 
should be immediately examined by the Agricultural Department and 
proposals invited. If any economically sound scheme for the organized 
supply of manure can be devised, the Committee suggest that it should be 
financed by the Bank on behalf of societies. The last point is the 
introduction of co-operative credit among the backward and indigent 
Bhil population. The Committee are of opinion that the Bhils of the 
West Khandesh resemble, in many ways, the Bhils of other Districts 
and that measures that have been found suitable for them elsewhere 
may perhaps serve them in this District also. 

• •> • 4 * # 
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Limits of 
Loans 


One of the most important recommendations of the Committee is the 
raising of limits of loans for individuals fixed at present 
more or less arbitrarily in the bye-laws of societies. 
Without such enhancement of the limits, as proposed, it 
is obvious that the provision of adequate finance for agricultural needs is 
out of the question. But it has been urged that the raising of limits 
should be regulated by the measure to which members through their own 
savings have built up owned capital. In practice as well as in theory that 
appears to be a fundamentally wrong position, although every one 
appreciates the view that self-help should be the basis of any system of 
co-operation and that there can be no real progress until the internal 
resources grow. Now these internal resources can grow by means of 
an increase in share capital, or the reserve fund, or in the 
deposits from members. Some co-operators hold that the best 
method of increasing the owned capital is to introduce the system of 
instalment shares which now prevails in almost all the major provinces 
of this country. Another equally suitable method of increasing the owned 
capital adopted in some provinces is to raise the margin between borrow¬ 
ings and lendings so as to add to the reserve funds from year to year. 
The last method is that of increasing members’ deposits. Such deposits 
may be raised by indirectly compelling the members to keep larger and 
larger deposits at G per cent, or 7 percent, or less and forcing them to incur 
increased borrowings at 10 to 12 per cent., a very undesirable procedure, 
if strictly enforced. The voluntary method has already yielded in this 
Presidency more substantial deposits than any province can show, but 
this can only in course of time enable societies to come up to the 
absolute standard in respect of owned resources prescribed by some critics. 
The needs of members for current agricultural expenses are not met fully, 
and surpluses if any are engaged in financing the agricultural industry. 
Rural education is still backward and the expansion of deposit banking 
can only succeed its spread and not precede it. Another point is the 
the inability of a large portion of the existing societies, isolated 
and- ungnided, to meet liabilities on maturity. The reason why an 
agriculturist will deposit with a Sowkar and not with a society is that 
there is absolute certainty about repayment even on demand with the 
former. In societies with their present inelastic rules and inefficient 
methods of conducting business, agriculturists may have to wait for days 
and days before they can get their money back. The grant of overdrafts 
may meet with this grievanee ; but overdrafts can be granted by societies 
only if they enjoy credit facilities from their central banks; and starved 
as they are at present, even for the current agricultural needs of members, 
most societies cannot afford the luxury of an additional reserve credit 
11 
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for fluid resource purposes. Besides, only well-managed societies with 
responsible secretaries and educated committees can be trusted to under¬ 
take this (ieveloped type of banking work. The conclusion therefore, 
appears to be that unless we provide proper banking facilities, and train 
the office-bearers, it is not possible to expect any substantial increase 
1 n voluntary deposits even in the richer districts of the Presidency. 
***•*• 

There remains then the question as to whether the credits of 
societies with unlimited liability and the limits of 
loans for individuals should be based on any consi¬ 
derations of members’ deposits held by such societies. 
There is no precedent in the systems of co-operative credit prevailing iu 
in various countries for such action, and the weight of authority is 
against the fixing of any proportion between borrowings and members’ 
deposits, in view of the importance of the question reference to various 
authorities will not be amiss. For instance, in enumerating the various 
criteria for the assessment of the credit of a society, the Committee on 
Co-operation do not oven make mention of the owned capital held, much 
less do they suggest a fixed proportion. They do not, also, it is interesting 
to observe, suggest any absolute limit beyond which loans to individuals 
should be inadmissible and they leave the normal credit to be fixed 
by the general meeting. In Germany, the system of assessment 
of the credit of primary societies and the fixing of the normal credit 
for members is exactly on the lines sketched by the Committee. 
There is no mention in Mr. Barling’s book on Cooperation or Mr. Cahill’s 
Report on Co-operative Credit in Germany of any limitation of credit 
based on the amount of members’ deposits. Mr. Calvert in his “Law 
and Principles ” refers to the maximum* limit fixed under the Friendly 
Societies’ Act and in the Russian co-operative credit system and 
mentions that in the Punjab no member can get a loan exceeding one- 
tenth of a society’s working capital and in Hungary in excess of 15 per 
cent, of such capital. In France, it is not incumbent under the law to 
fix the maximum limit althoagh most societies do prescribe one. In 
India, again it must be remembered, the question is complicated by 
the absence of any other organized agency for banking or any system of 
land mortgage credit. In Germany, for instance, if any individual asks 
for too large a loan which his credit society refuses he may turn to the 
land mortgage association which will grant him the necessary accom¬ 
modation if he produces the requisite security. To turn to the praotice 
in India, one finds this view confirmed. In the model bye-laws for 
agricultural credit societies with unlimited liabality neither in Behar, 
Bengal, Assam, Burma nor the United Provinces, does one find any 
maximum amount prescribed beyond whioh an individual cannot borrow. 
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The limits are fixed annually by the members themselves subject to the 
scrutiny of the financing agency or the local union. In Madras, there 
is a limit, but the effect of it has been such that the Registrar himself 
complains of inadequate finance and has had to issue special circulars on 
the need for providing adequate finance to members. In none of these 
Provinces is any test imposed for basing the creditworthiness of a 
society on the amount of members’ deposits held. Nor iB this test 
anywhere taken into consideration as a factor in raising or lowering the 
limit of loans for individuals. In fact, even in so highly organized a 
co-operative system as prevails in Germany the impression seems to be 
that when a group of individuals assume joint and several liability, that 
in itself is the main security which their institution offers to a creditor. 
All other factors recede in the background. Mr. Barling mentions 
several types of societies where the members, having insufficient 
resources, resort to unlimited liability or multiple-limited liability with 
the sole aim of adding to their borrowing capacity. If this is the 
position in so rich and so well developed a country like Germany, back¬ 
ward Khandesli cau surely ask for some time before its deposit system 
euables it to pass rigid tests in the development of a sense of self-help 
and self-reliance. 

Though the increasing of the limits of loans for individual members 
of primary societies is the main plank in the 
di Worthiness^*" Committee’s scheme of reconstruction, the raising 
of such limits is of no practical advantage, unless 
a society, as a whole, commands resources enough to meet the 
increased requirements of members. The next point is, therefore, 
to permit societies to raise the limits of maximum borrowing 

capacity fixed under their bye-laws. But this will not be 
enough unless societies are permitted actually to obtain larger credits 
from their financing agency, for until they develop local resources 
the larger portion of their capital will have to be derived from 
their central bank. Such increased borrowings will not be possible 
if it is prescribed rigidly, as has been suggested, that loans to societies 
in West Khandesh will not be permitted for amounts in excess of 
four times the amount of the members’ deposits held by them. 
This, it is urged, should be the maximum, whatsoever he the age or 
management of a society, or whatsoever its assets or requirements. As 
will be obvious from the previous note, such a ruling is fundamentally 
wrong and is opposed to co-operative practice not only in India but in 
co-operatively advanced countries as well. It remains now to examine 
Whether the adoption of such a practice will conduce towards 
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enhancing the security which societies offer to investors. Now the main 
security for the Central Bank’s loans in Khaudesh will be first, as 
in other areas, the unlimited liability of the members of the societies, 
almost all of whom will be agriculturists holding rich and valuable 
lands. The next will be the sound management of the societies and the 
proper employment by members of funds available. It is only societies 
which satisfy this test that can aud should get substantial credit faci¬ 
lities. Then, in Khaudesh, there is the condition proposed to be enforced 
about the sale of produce, mainly Kapas, through the Bank. This is 
an easy check on recoveries, but its enforcement is only possible if 
members are adequately financed for their current agricultural needs. 
Otherwise, there is likelihood of disloyalty being commou, as by outside 
sales, members get cash prices handy for wasteful expenditure. There 
is also the cognate condition of supply of cottou seed for sowing. This 
too will be ineffective unless adequate finance is available, as experience 
in the past shows that members get so little from societies in proportion 
to their needs that they invariably take seed from outside on credit 
with the condition of repaying the advances at harvest, preferably by 
sale of Kapas. Another safeguard is the continuous supervision which, 
according to the recommendation of the Committee, is to be exercised 
by the officers of the Bank over the financial transactions of borrow¬ 
ing societies. Such supervision means additional expenditure and the 
existing margins are so low that the expenditure can only be increased 
if the business expands in a particular area. It is not worth while 
engaging a well-paid and trained staff to watch over scattered societies 
whose business is small and whose requirements are not likely to expand. 
The last item of security is the owned capital of the societies consisting 
of their reserve funds and members” deposits. The latter, however, 
affords security only if the deposits are permanent or are fixed for 
the long period of five to ten years. The suggestion now made is that 
whatever be the security afforded by the factors mentioned in the first 
four items, the credit-worthiness should he made to depend ou the last- 
mentioued item. And even iu respect of the owned capital the reserve 
fund is not to count. That, as the Committee on Co-operation recom¬ 
mended. was the soundest method of increasing the owned capital. 
We are, therefore, thrown back on the members’ deposits as the sole' 
criterion of creditworthiness. 

* n * * * * 

But before examining why this is both undesirable and impracti¬ 
cable, it is necessary to draw a distinction, from the 

Deposits as point of view of the present discussion, between the 
Secoritv for * * 

Borrowings various classes of deposits such as saving or short 
term deposits and long term fixed deposits. The 
class of deposits that really serve as security for creditors consist 
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of instalment shares, as in other provinces, or permanent or 
long term deposits. These serve as the second line of defence—the 
first being the reserve funds—if losses are incurred and societies go into 
liquidation. The Dliulia Committee appreciate this and recommend a system 
of compulsory long period deposits to be payable by members at harvest. 
In other areas, the procedure is to deduct certain percentages from loans 
advanced. Both, within limits, are good methods of gradually adding 
to the owned capital. What some critics require, however, is not the 
gradual accumulation of funds, hut the holding, at the start, of large 
deposits in savings accounts or for short periods. Now such deposits 
only afford an index to the confidence the members repose in their 
societies but do not in any sense represent special security to creditors* 
On the contrary, the holding of such deposits, without adequate provision 
for fluid resource, may be financially unsafe, not only for the societies 
but occasionally even for the financing agency to which they are 
affiliated. Therefore, the holding of such deposits can be no real standard 
for creditworthiness, although all co-operators should assist whole¬ 
heartedly in promoting the development of this side of co-operative 
credit. But the growth of this system of savings and short term deposits 
among an educationally backward agricultural community is bound to 
be somewhat slow. The first requisite is confidence and confidence will 
be established only by promptness in meeting requirements. In this 
respect, our societies fail miserably, and hence the attraction of savings, 
or surplus capital can follow—and not precede—the provision of prompt 
financial facilities and the supply of adequate capital for the requirements 
of the agricultural industry. Otherwise, the surpluses will remain with 
the members for employment in business or be invested where there is 
certainty of prompt repayment on demand. Farther, until financial 
and banking facilities develop, investment in land seems to agriculturists 
the only safe and sound method of keeping their savings. Finally, 
it should be remembered that Khandesh contains several Talukas fre¬ 
quently affected by famine and the area in which societies are in 
existence witnessed two bad years since 1918—when the movement 

was first seriously taken up in West Khandesh. 

*■**•«* 


It is a matter for some satisfaction that the Government of India 


Co-operative 

Statistics 


publication containing “ Statements showing Progress of 
the Co-operative Movement in India ” for the year 


1921-22 has been issued earlier than in the past two or 


three years- It is to be hoped that this useful publication will not be 
discontinued as a consequence of the new regime of retrenchment, but 
if for the sake of cutting out the small expenditure incurred on this 
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blue-book, Government should decide to discontinue its issue, th®* 
Co-operative Institute will be rendering a distinct service to the cause 
of co-operation if it takes in hand the work of publishing statistics 
in a compact form from year to year. The Institute should be able to 
get this done even much more promptly than the Department of Statistics 
which has numerous other annual publications to issue. The statistics 
are issued this year in the usual form, except that the map of India and 
some charts which were introduced lately have been omitted. Figures 
are given for all the provinces of British India, with the exception of 
the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan, as also for the' 
Indian States of Mysore, Baroda, Hyderabad and Bhopal. The statistics 
of Indore, Gwalior, Patiala, Travuncore and Cochin are still not included. 
The total number of co-operative societies in the country increased during 
the year from 47,508 to 52,182, the membership from 17,62,904 to 
to 19,74,290, and the working capital from Rs. 26,42,93,000 to 
Rs. 31,12,24,000. The Punjab had the largest number of societies, 
namely 9,310, and among major provinces Bombay had the smallest, 
namely 3,411. The Punjab and Burma had the largest number of 
societies per 1,00,000 of population, the average being 45 as against 17 
in Bombay aud 11 in the United Provinces. The total membership of 
primary societies was highest in Madras, which had 4,58,104 members, 
as against the lowest fignre of membership, 80,275, in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. With its agricultural and non-agricultural societies having 
unrestricted membership, Bombay had the high average of 16*6 members 
per 1,000 inhabitants, as against 12*5 in the Punjab and 2*8 in the 
United Provinces. Similarly, although Madras had a higher aggregate 
working capital and Burma a higher average of capital available per 
bead of the population ; Bombay occupied the second place in both 
these respects. The working capital was 41, crores as against 6 crores 
in Madras and a crore and a half in the United Provinces. The average 
capital available per head of the population was 36 annas in Bombay 
and the Central Provinces, as against 50 in Burma, 33 in the Punjab, 
and 5 only in the United Provinces. Of the total resources of 31 crores, 
shares and reserves represented over seven crores, 2£ crores were deposits 
from members, over nine crores deposits from outsiders, and 52£ lakhs 
loans from Government. The figure for the last-uamed item is nearly 
ten times what it was in the period 1906-10, but increases which have 
occurred among various classes of societies will be examined later. 
<*#**#« 

The number of provincial banks remained seven as in the previous 
year, but their working capital increased by half a crore 
Central Societies to Rs. 3,38,20,094. The bank in Bombay had the 
highest share capital and the largest amount of money 
from co-operative sources; the one in Burma, the largest amount 
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of reserve and other funds and the highest figure of ontside deposits. 
The bank in Burma had a working capital of nearly a crore, as against 
three-quarters of a crore in Madras. The number of central banks 
increased from 442 to 473. and their working capital rose by a crore 
and a half to Rs. 9,86,(10,400. Shares and reserves represented 
1*70 crores, outside deposits 5£ crores, and funds derived from within the 
movement nearly 24 crores. Advances from Government showed a reduc¬ 
tion by about 2| lakhs to 14 lakhs. Of this, over 10 lakhs were held in 
Hyderabad, a lakh and a half in Baroda, and a lakh and three-quarters- 
in the Punjab. The Punjab had 110 central banks, the next highest 
figure being Bengal’s 73 ; low down in the list were Bombay with 18 and 
Burma with 13. Banks in Madras commanded the highest total working 
capital, 2'11 crores, and in Burma the lowest, 44 lakhs. Of the resources, 
crores were outstanding with societies and 19 lakhs with individuals ; 
banks in Bombay showed the highest figure of loans to individuals, 
namely, 4^ lakhs. Inclusive of two central propagandist and controlling 
unions one each in Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces, the total 
number of unions was 1,238 as against 1,148 at the end of the previous 
year. These had a membership of 21,158 societies with an aggregate 
working capital of over 9 crores. The total number of supervisors 
maintained was 849, and while Burma with its 532 unions and Madras 
with 209 had 74 and 178 supervisors, respectively, Bombay with 67 
unions had a staff of 104 supervisors. Expenditure of over a lakh was 
incurred in Burma and Madras as against Rs. 20,700 spent by unions 
in Bombay. There were no snpervisional or guaranteeing unions in the 
Punjab and only a very small number of them in Bengal and the Unitedi 
Provinces. 

Agricultural societies increased in number from 42,149 to 46,344, 
their membership rose from 13,55,434 to 15,16,454, 
Agricultural their working capital from Rs. 11,72,29,703 to* 

nlnil'sIwUtUR 01 Rs. 13,32,04,616. Of these, 1075 were non-credit 
societies—an increase of 218 during the year—428 for 
purchase and sale, 103 for production, 209 for production and sale, and 
435 for other forms of co-operation. The largest number of societies was 
found in the Punjab, namely, 8,757, and the smallest, 2,753, among 
major provinces, in Bombay. The largest number of non-ccedit societies 
were Bhown by the Punjab, Bombay being second on the list. 
The membership was highest in Madras, being 3,33,342, as against 
73,985, the lowest figure in the Central Provinces. The Punjab again 
showed the highest figure of working capital of 2£ crores, Madras. 
Tunning it close with a total capital of 2£ crores ; among major provinces,. 
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Bihar and the United Provinces had the lowest figures of less than 
two-thirds of a crore. Owing to the different methods of showing figures, 
the statement contains some freak items such as no overdues in the 
Central Provinces and Burma or an expenditure of Re. 10,266 on 
management for 4,528 societies in the Central Provinces. Bengal showed 
the very high proportion of nearly 40 per cent, of total outstandings as 
overdue, and Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces also had 
arrears amounting to nearly a third of the loans due. Bombay maintained 
its leading position in regard to deposits from members and non-members 
which together amounted to over 40 per cent, of the working capital, 
the Punjab with a percentage of about 13 was a bad second, while the 
lowest percentage was shown by the Central Provinces. The reserve 
funds were proportionately very much lower in Madras and Bombay 
because in both provinces the rates of interest on loans to individuals 
are pitched low. Under the head of share capital, the Punjab held the 
largest amount, while the Central Provinces appear to be the only major 
province, with the exception of the Presidency of Bombay, which has 
not gone in for the introduction of share capital. The amount of loans 
from central financing agencies was highest in Madras, the proportion 
highest in the Central Provinces. The Punjab and Bombay had fairly 
low proportions, showing that primary societies are not unduly dependent 
for their capital on banks as in some provinces. The amount of loans 
obtained from Government showed a reduction of half a lakh, the total 
amount being Its. 26,84,804. Nearly 15} lakhs were held by societies 
in colonized areas in Burma and six lakhs by societies in the Central 
Provinces as balance of the special Tagavi advances made at the time 
of the shrinkage of funds in the Provincial Bank in 1920-21. The number 
of non-agricultural societies increased from 3,322 to 3,674, while their 
membership rose from 3,90,513 to 4,50,676, and their working capital 
from Rs. 3,63,48,913 to Rs. 4,55,40,581. Non-credit societies increased 
by 76 to 1,352, and included 788 societies for purchase and sale, two for 
production, 402 for production and sale, and 153 for other forms of co-opera¬ 
tion. Madras had the largest number of societies, 850, Bombay being a poor 
second with 561 societies and Central Provinces being the last among major 
provinces with only 95 societies. The Panjab and Bombay had a very 
high proportion of non-credit societies and societies in Bombay com¬ 
manded the highest working capital, among all provinces, the figure 
being a crore and a half as against 87 lakhs in Madras and only 4} lakhs 
in the Central Provinces. Of the total working capital, a crore and a 
half represented shares and 26 lakhs reserve ftinds, 1*46 crore and 
80} lakhs were derived as deposits from members and non-members and 
•only 35 lakhs as advances from central societies. Loans from Govern- 
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meat increased, daring the year from 5 h to llg lakhs ; 10J lakhs were 
held in Bombay representing in the balk special advauces to housing 
societies. There were 444 cattle insurance societies as against 4311 
at the close of the previous year. Burma had 83 and the Punjab 41, 
and both these provinces had central societies for re-insurance. In two 
respects the form of the statements is defective. The first is in regard 
to the figures of holdings in cash and securities in central and provincial 
banks, information which is necessary to indicate the exact financial 
position of these institutions. The second is the absence of any satis¬ 
factory abstract showing the changes in the working of non-credit 
societies. The only figures available from the statements are about 
sales of goods to members and purohase of members’ products. For 
agricultural societies the figures were 28| lakhs and 334 lakhs under the 
two heads and for non-agricultural societies 91£ lakhs and 30£ lakhs, 
respectively. The publication of statistics relating to non-credit societies 
in a different form would be certaiuly welcome. 


Most co-operative workers in this Presidency are probably aware 
A Veteran o ^at ® ane °* Barsi has, for reasons of health, 

operator " been compelled to sever his active connection with the 
co-operative movement and has resigned his appoint¬ 
ment of Divisional Honorary Organizer for the Central Division of the 
Presidency. Mr. Sane’s services in the cause of co-operation date back 
to the year 1906 when he started the society at Barsi which has from 
modest beginnings grown into a district bank with a working capital of 
nearly five lakhs of rupees. Ever since then, the sphere of Mr. Sane’s 
useful work has been constantly widening and his infinence growing, 
particularly in the Maharashtra. Especially since he was made a 
Divisional Organizer, Mr. Sane has not spared himself in attending 
and speaking at conferences or training classes and none who has had 
the privilege of listening to his discourses at these has failed to carry 
the pleasantest of impressions of Mr. Sane’s abilities as a public speaker 
and a moral preceptor. It has been Mr. Sane’s aim to inculcate among 
those to whom he discoursed a moral fervour such as inspired his own 
work in the co-operative movement and to emphasise the place of 
co-operation as the central force in the great task of rural reconstruction. 
With his resignation of his appointment as Organizer, these varied and 
valuable activities will cease but it may be hoped that the few 
oo-operative institutions with which he has still not severed his 
connection will continue to get the benefit of his ripe judgment and his 
experience of his country-men. 
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One of the recent developments of the co-operative movement i& 
this Presidency is the registration of societies for pro- 
Uad^improTe* v ^* n S fencing round agricultural lands as protection for 
neat * crops against wild animals. The model bye-laws of 

this new type of society have been promulgated and a 
special leaflet has been issued explaining the constitution and the methods 
of working for societies for fencing or similar schemes of land improve¬ 
ment. The issue of this leaflet raises two questions of fundamental 
importance to which it is necessary to invite attention. The first has 
reference to the type of land improvements which should be undertaken 
through the agency of separately registered co-operative societies. There 
are certain types of minor schemes of land improvement which benefit 
a group of persons and cannot by their very nature be of common, 
advantage. Such schemes need not necessarily be discouraged, but 
may be promoted by bringing the beneficiaries together and enabling 
them to obtain financial assistance on their joint security supported-by 
such collateral security as they can produce. Such schemes can best 
be fostered by devising a system of group loans in village co-operative 
credit societies. There are other schemes which are of advantage to a large 
but select body of men but are of no special advantage to the population 
as a whole. Where these involve only a nominal liability, do not 
necessitate any large expenditure of funds, and can be looked after with 
ease by the committee of any ordinary well-managed credit society, 
the work should be entrusted to the society. Ouly where large expendi¬ 
ture is involved, heavy liability has to be incurred and the management 
demands time and trouble, should a separate institution be started. The 
third class of schemes are those in which neither a few individuals nor a 
group of individuals are interested but the whole village population. 
Development projects of this type should be executed preferably by the 
village Panchayats created under the Village Panchayats Act, 1920. 
The schemes are of advantage to the whole population and it is, there¬ 
fore, necessary that their control should vest in representatives of the 
village community. In a co-operative society membership is confined to 
those who wish and are fit to co-operate. There cannot be compulsion 
either to force individuals to join or to force a society to admit 
undesirables. Further, if benefits are enjoyed in common there is 
no penalty involved in dismembering any individual in the society if 
he wishes to withdraw. The village Panchayat is the local self-govern¬ 
ing organisation, and before starting societies ad hoc for different works, 
of improvements some consideration should be given to the possibility of 
using it as an agency for improvement schemes not resulting in any 
direct, immediate, tangible economic gain nor imposing any extraordinary 
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liability. If the fencing operations proposed to be carried out are 
intended to serve the needs of the whole village, there does not, in 
theory at least, seem to be any cogent reason why the work should not’ 
be entrusted to the village Panchayat. Another impression which a 
perusal of the leaflet leaves is that neither the bye-laws nor the circular 
as now drafted are capable of application to other land improvement 
schemes. For instance, there is a paragraph on “Methods” which 
will be found almost wholly inapplicable to societies undertaking schemes 
of irrigation, where the individuals co-operating do get a direct, tangible, 
and immediate benefit oat of the schemes executed. Nor will the 
duration of the existence of the latter type of societies be limited to a 
definite period of time. Similarly, the remarks on “ assessment of 
contributions ” will also have no application, as the basis of contributions 
will be entirely different. So also, a good number of the bye-laws will 
have no relevance in relation to other types of land improvement societies. 
It would, therefore, have been better if only a very general circular on 
the subject of land improvement societies had been issued and the 
drafting of model bye-laws had been deferred until some experience 
had been gained of the work of different types of societies. In the 
meanwhile, bye-laws of societies for different types of schemes could 
have been registered if the? contained provisions on all essential matters 
and the methods of working, collection of capital, distribution of profits 
and control of management were in harmony with well-known co-opera¬ 
tive principles and practice. 

****** 

A few remarks may now be offered on the constitution and 

Fencing Socie ** u08 wor ^ n S of the fencing societies of the type 
tics proposed. The most difficult part of the work is the 

assessment of contributions. The Registrar mentions 
that the indirect profit gained by improvement would be much 
greater for garden land or irrigated land than for dry-crop land. The 
rates would, therefore, vary according either to each field or to classes of 
cultivation. In addition, it may be noted that if any agriculturist has in 
his laud fruit trees’ such as cocoanut, palms or mangoes, then he suffers 
less from the ravages of pigs and other wild animals than those who 
have food and other cro . As the benefit he derives is less than that of 
the latter, the question arises whether he should or not be assessed at 
a lower figure for contributions. Another point the Registrar makes is 
that the non-cultivating landlords will gain more than tenants by the 
protection given by fencing, a conclusion which is not as obvious as is 
sought to be made out. On the other hand, it may be that the absentee 
landlord will be indifferent to the scheme. He gets his rent and does 
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not care how the tenant obtains his income. He may not even care to 
join the society and if he does not, what compulsion can be brought to 
bear on him ? Again, it is doubtful if it is necessary to get both the 
landlord and the tenants to contribute, as the scheme proposes to do. 
There is another factor which needs to be taken into consideration. 
Some individuals may have lands on the border of the village, others 
may have their fields surrounded on all sides by other fields and their 
lands are hence more immune from the depradations of wild animals. 
The bye-laws, while leaving the fixing of assessment to the discretion 
of the societies themselves, do not mention if there should be any 
differentiation adopted in determining the basis of assessment on such 
properties. The liability of the fencing society is to be kept unlimited, 
but permission is to be granted to individuals to join another society with 
unlimited liability for credit or non-credit purposes. The procedure 
prescribed under the Land Improvement Loans Act may necessitate the 
assumption of joint liability, but the practice hitherto has been to start 
non-credit societies on a limited liability basis. It is extremely undesi¬ 
rable in practice and unsound financially to permit a member to pledge 
his entire credit to two societies with unlimited liability. The bye-laws 
provide for admission of members after the commencement of operations 
but do not lay down on what basis new members will be admitted. 
There is no special inducement for individuals to join later on, and if 
they still join it is necessary to determine on what lines their liabilities 
should be determined. The bye-laws also provide for expulsion of members. 
It is hard to concicive what direct penalty this involves except the 
forfeiture of contributions and the suspension of the right of voting. Once 
protection has been afforded to a member’s property, he loses nothing 
if he is made to leave the society, for the part of fencing round his land 
cannot be demolished. Secondly, this expulsion is a punishment for 
deceit or breach of the rules. In a simple organisation like the fencing 
society it is difficult to understand what scope there is for the practice 
of deceit. Lastly, it has to be noted that the definition of unlimited 
liability is not in consonance with the existing practice and is even 
repugnant to the principle of co-operative finance. Unlimited liability 
is never enforced directly on individuals on default being committed 
by other individuals even before any action legal or otherwise has been 
taken for the recovery of the dues from the defaultor. Under the 
proposed bye-law, however, the liability of each individual for the 
defaults of others is made direct and enforceable on the report of an 
enquiry officer or even of the managing committee. 
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In the last three mouths there have been held in the Presidency 
various conferences, taluka, district and divisional. The 
Conferences District Conlereuce which was held at Hyderabad merits 
special attention as one of the first gatherings of its kind in Sind. 
It is a good earnest.[of the enthusiasm which inspires the work of 
the newly started braucn of the Institute in that part of the 
Presidency. From a perusal of the proceedings of this Conference 
it is clear that a considerable amount of interest among the public 
of Sind was aroused by the holding of the gathering and much 
keenness was displayed both by the townsmen and the representatives 
of the rural classes who were present. Resolutions were adopted on 
the promotion of non-credit co-operation in rural areas, the formation of 
taluka development associations, the holding of training classes and the 
introduction of savings bank accounts in village societies. To stimulate 
interest in agricultural improvement an agricultural demonstration was 
held which was very ■ widely attended. The Divisional Conference for 
Gujarat which was- held at: Ahmedabad was rendered notable by an 
admirable address delivered from the presidential chair by Sir Manubhai 
N. Mehta, l)ewan of Baroda. As befitted a gathering of co-operators 
from Gujarat a few but business-like resolutions were passed on subjects 
eounected with rural and urban banking and co-operative trading. The 
most important resolution, however, related to the need for organizations 
of the type of land mortgage associations for Gujarat and the 
desirability of the State assuming responsibility for provision of funds out 
of its surplus balances for: the finance of the agricultural co-operative 
movement. The Divisional Conference for Maharashtra held at Pandhar- 
pur, which had the Chief of Ichalkaranji as its president, also had a very 
successful and enthusiastic session. The most important subject which 
occupied the attention of the Conference was the problem of arrears by 
co-operative credit societies injtbe dry zones of the Deccan. These parts 
are liable to frequent and recurring famines and the economic position of 
the small agriculturist has deterioiated considerably in the last decade 
or two. To organize their credit, societies have been started, but these 
are now confronted with the problem of accumulating overdnes. One 
way of facing the position is to grant long term extensions in all cases 
where loans are sufficiently secured, but even more important is the 
need for enhancing of the productive capacity of the agriculturist by the 
improvement of his land and his methods of cultivation, the provision of 
wells and field embankments, and:t,he introduction of secondary occupa¬ 
tions and cottage industries. Most of the aspects of this acute agrarian 
problem occupied the attention of the Conference. Other resolutions 
related to the approval of the existing system of guaranteeing unions, 
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the organization of joint purchase and sale through central financing 
agencies, the improvement of arrangements for assessment of credit and 
supervision, and the formation of district branches of the Institute for 
effective propagandist and educational wort. 

m m m * * * 

Two years ago, the Government of Bombay instituted an examina- 

m tion for a Diploma in Co-operative Accountancy to be 

flu A v 

ploma in Co- held in Bombay simultaneously with the examination 
operative Accottn- f or the Diploma in Accountancy which qualifies the 
taacy holder of the Diploma for a certificate to audit accounts 

under the Indian Companies Act. The qualifications for candidates are 
that they should have passed the Matriculation or School Leaving Exami¬ 
nation of any Indian University, that they should have had practical 
training in acconnts in the Co-operative Department, and that they 
should pass the special examination in accountancy and co-operation. 
The examination in accountancy is identical with that held for the 
Diploma in Accountancy—with four papers, three on accountancy and 
auditing and one on mercantile law. For the examination in co-opera¬ 
tion two papers are set, one on the theory and practice of co-operation 
another on co-operative law. The syllabus has been carefully drawn up, 
and the standard prescribed is strict enough to test the capacity of a 
person who is to be entrusted with the audit of the accounts of co-opera¬ 
tive societies, particularly urban banks, trading societies or central 
hanks. At the same time, the grant of the Diploma is not governed by 
any conditions such as cannot be acceptable to employees of Co-operative 
Departments in other provinces. Unfortunately, the examination has 
not been widely advertised nor is it made clear in the Government 
Notification whether it is open to candidates possessing the requisite 
qualifications, sent up by Co-operative Departments in other provinces. 
The result is that the field of selection being thus narrowed down to 
unqualified auditors in the Co-operative Department of the Bombay 
Presidency not more than a candidate or two appear at the examination 
every year, while considerable special expenditure has to be incurred by 
Government. The Local Government, therefore, would do well to 
circulate the syllabus among Registrars of Co-operative Societies in other 
^provinces and take steps to convert the Diploma—with necessary 
modifications in the courses for the examination—as the qualifying test 
for trained accountants and auditors in the co-operative movement all 
over India. 
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The April number of “ the Bengal, Behar and Orissa Co-operative 
j t Journal ” contains an interesting article describing the 

Socleile/ rmen * efforts at the introduction of co-operation among 
the fishermen of Orissa. The fishermen inhabiting 
the borders of the Chilka lake which supplies iced fish to the 
value of lakhs of rupees annually to the Calcutta market are a 
fine specimen of Indian manhood, strong, well-built, tall, active and 
extremely industrious. But with all their industry they lived id such 
extreme poverty that a good meal was unknown to many and they fell easy 
victims to the ravages of malaria and cholera which carried off hundreds 
of these semi-starved people annually. The profits of the fishing industry 
all went into the pockets of middlemen who have enjoyed almost a 
monopoly of this trade. They paid very low prices to the fishermen 
scouring the lake for fish, and the latter owing to their stateof economic 
dependance always felt compelled to accept whatever price was offered by 
the middlemen. The attention of several co-operators was early directed 
to the possibilities of co-operation among these poor folk, and in 1918 
several co-operative societies were started with the aid of the Khurda 
Central Bank. The five years that have elapsed since have shown a 
remarkable change in the economic condition of the fishermen, and some 
•of the fishermen, who could not before afford even to possess nets, are 
now taking leases of fisheries and increasing gradually the scale of their 
operations and have raised the price of fish which the middlemen either 
must accept or give up their business. 17 societies, with a membership 
of 243 and a share capital of Rs. 9,263, are now working vigorously and 
it is no wonder that Khan Bahadur Mohinddin Ahmed, the Registrar of 
Bihar and Orissa, to whose missionary zeal and enthusiasm the initiation 
and progress of these societies are due, hopes ultimately to federate these 
societies into a union and control the whole fish trade eliminating the 
middlemen altogether. Similar efforts are also being made in Madras. 
The Department of Fisheries in Madras aims at both the moral and 
material betterment of the fishing community on the coast-line of 
the Presidency, and has now under its management 27 village schools for 
fishermen the number of pupils in which rose from 1,385 to 1,533 during 
the previous year. The Training Institute for pupil teachers, opened 
in July 1919, gave instruction last year to 34 students of whom 5 passed 
the third year final examination. To supplement the training 
provided at the latter school by practical knowledge, a fishing canoe is 
provided to students to learn the rudiments of fishing industry, opportuni¬ 
ties are given to them to learn industries connected with the local fish pro¬ 
ducts, and students are sent out on trips to places like Ratnagiri to learn 
deep-sea drift-netting and trawling •, while the final year students are given 
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a course of marine zoology and are familiarised with the current methods 
of fishing reasearch. The Training Institute has got a co-operative 
society attached to it, started mainly with a view to give to the students 
a working knowledge of the methods of co-operation- The progress of co¬ 
operation among the fishing population of Madras may so far he regarded 
as satisfactory. On the West Coast, the fishermen’s societies numbered 
at the end of the year 00, with a membership of 3,581—of whom 453 are 
women—and a paid up capital of Its. 81,702. The total loans given during 
the year amounted to Rs. 2,53,393, of which Rs. 99,634 were for industrial 
use. On the East Coast, the society of the fishermen of Hampapnram to 
which was granted the lease of certain sections of the Cauvery in May 1921 
and another society at Lower Aiu'cut, with a night-school attached to it, 
are both doing good Avork. It is said that the keen demand for more 
societies among the fishermen of the Coast cannot be met for yvant of 
literate men in the localities. In course of time it may be expected that 
the co-operative society attached to the Training Institute mentioned 
above will meet the demand for trained workers. 


The Sydenham College Co-operative Stores of which the third half- 
Col yeATly re P or *' - ias been recently issued affords a good 
lege Co-operative example as to how a college store should he run so as 
Stores to be a source of profit to students and a means of 

imparting to them a knowledge of the practical working of co-operative 
methods in business. Stores for students are valuable more from the 
educational point of view than tbe economic and hence the larger the 
number of persons interested in them the better for the spread of tbe 
co-operative idea. The rise in the membership of the Sydenham Collej i 
stores) during the year ending 31st January 1923 from 46 to 123 is fro ! 
this standpoint especially gratifying. The turnover of the stores durii . 
the period amounted to as much as Rs. 1,417-9-9, yielding a net profit «< 
Rs. 203-11-9, of which Rs. 119-8-0 ware distributed as bonus to those 
members whose purchases exceeded Rs. 10. The members of the stores 
propose to start a co-operative restaurant next June and share the 
enthusiasm of their leader, Professor H. L. Kazi, in their keenness to 
extend the scope of their co-operative activities. 


The Bolshevik Russian Government generally favours co-operation 
Co-opera- 88 a f° rm organization best adapted to the material 
tive Movement in requirements and spiritual aspirations of tbe Russian 
Kassia people. All that is required of the movement is that it 

should work in accordance with the existing economic legislation, which, 
however, in no way restricts its legal independence or free economic 
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development. By the Decree of April 17th 1921, co-operative 
organizations are completely freed from any interference in their internal 
work on the part of Government, all citizens are given liberty to form 
themselves into co-operative societies, and all societies are permitted to 
raise capital and carry on business. Subsequent legislation has given 
sanction to the extension of the scope of activities of consumers’ societies 
and has even endowed them with certain State privileges and 
soncessions. Thus it has been laid down that co-operative societies 
should be given‘preferential rights in certain markets and industries, in 
leasing State undertakings or in making State purchases. Even in the 
matter of foreign trade, which is a State monopoly in Russia, exception 
is made in the case of consumers’ and agricultural organizations, 
and the Centrosoyus, which is a central organization of consumers’ 
co-operation in Russia, has been accorded, by the Decree of the Council 
of Labour and Defence of 12th March 1922, the right to trade 
independently in foreign markets, at first with co-operative organizations 
and subsequently with private firms. The Centrosoyus is an entirely 
non-official body composed of representatives of provincial unions of 
consumers’ societies, and this with its affiliated societies forms a system 
endowed, as regards economic and legal status, with everything that is 
necessary for normal development and independent trading, both with 
regard to buying and selling. Since it commenced foreign operations in 
April 1922, the Centrosoyus has established, apart from the Centrosoyus 
(England) Ltd., in London, its sole representative in the United 
Kingdom, five agencies abroad, all in active operation, in Berlin, Riga, 
Reval, Constantinople and New York, and during the period April to 
December, the turnover in goods of the six agencies amounted 
to 50,000 tons to the value of £1,535,819, of which £613,952 represented 
sales and £ 921,867 purchases. Besides these, the raw materials in 
stock at the agencies at the beginning of January 1923 were worth 
£1,116,060. The exports comprised 20 items, and the imports 130, 
making a total of 150 different classes of commodities, and it is estimated 
that the exports of the Centrosoyus, during twelve months from April 
1922 to April 1923, will constitute 27 per cent, of the total value of 
Russia’s export for 1922. In December 1921, the All-Rnssian 
Co-operative Bank was established at Moscow with a capital of 
£1,250,000 which serves all types of co-operative societies and in which 
six hundred and eighty co operative organizations hold shares. While 
the Bank grants credit to share-holders only, it transacts every other 
class of banking business with non-co-operative organizations and private 
persons. The Bank has branches at ten important centres in Russia. 
New branches are being opened and steps are being taken to organize a 
18 
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net-work:of town agencies. Consumers’ co-operative societies are steadily 
developing their agricultural activities, and during the year 1922 over 
£175,000 were expended in supplying the peasants with agricultural 
machines, seeds, and in rendering help in cattle-raising, dairy farming* 
collection of medicinal herbs, etc. Of the 2,832 Soviet farms, about 35 per 
cent, covering an area of 810,00 acres are served by the Centrosoyns 
alone. Consumers’ co-operative societies have a considerable number of 
undertakings for the working up of agricultural produce, among which 
may be mentioned 230 corn and groat mills, 17 starch, molasses and 
potato-crushing factories, 26 oil mills, 1,500 creameries and dairies, and 
45 fruit and vegetable factories. The branch of the Centrosoyus in the Far 
East which has its head-quarters at Tchita concentrated its activity 
during the last year in assisting Siberian co-operation to enter the 
foreiga markets with the result that the turnover of the branch during 
the eight months amounted to £ 600,000, and prospects on this side 
appear to be far more promising during the next year. The Centrosoyus 
is also directing its energies to the re-establishment of the important 
egg industry of Russia, and has worked out a plan and assigned funds 
for the collection of eggs during the coming season. The productive 
undertakings of the Centrosoyus have recorded a marked increase of 
output during the last year, notable among these being the soap-factories 
at Moscow and in Crimea, the Zelenitzky treacle and starch factory, and the 
textile factories and the brick kiln at Krinkovo. The total number of 
Co-operative periodicals, papers and journals published in Russia in 1922 
was 117, of which 83 related to the consumers’ movement, 10 to 
agricultural co-operation, 13 to the organization of agricultural and 
home industries, 9 to miscellaneous aspects of co-operation, and 2 to 
co-operative insurance. 

• • • • » 


The April number of the “Irish Economist” has an interesting article 
outlining the growth of the co-cperative movement in 
ia°Sweden Sweden. The co-operative movement there has now 
reached considerable proportions, and though still far 
behind its neighbours, Denmark and Finland, Sweden has made a 
decided advance in certain well-organised centres in the purchase and 
sale of agricultural products and requirements. The first type of farmers’ 


co-operative society in Sweden was the creamery, Swedish butter holding 
a good reputation in England, especially during the period immediately 
preceding the War. These creameries, though they now number 625, 
have not yet formed a central organization for the distribution of their 
produce, which work is still being done by private traders. The next 
in order of precedence but tbe best in organization are the agricultural 
societies for the purchase of all agricultural requirements and sale of 
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agricultural produce. They have federated themselves into the Swedish 
Farmers’ Wholesale Society, with its head-quarters at Stockholm and 
branches at Gothenburg, New York, Marseilles and Buenos Aires. It 
has a turnover of about 40,000,000 crowns and it publishes a weekly 
paper in which matters of agricultural interest are dealt with. This 
society has led to the formation of other co-operative organizations, such 
as the Swedish Farmers’ Milling Society, the Turf Mould Society, and 
the most important of all, the Swedish Farmers' Bank which has 
enabled the farmers of Sweden to weather successfully many a storm 
during times of general economic depression, and but for which, it 
may confidently be stated the opponents of co-operation might 
have succeeded in ruining many of the societies. Co-operative 
abattoirs and bacon-curing factories also occupy an important place in 
the movement. They number 22 and in the largest of these, about 
30,000 pigs are slaughtered per annum, with the most modern methods 
of killing pigs and curing bacon, which is mostly sent to the Euglish 
market.” The existence of these for the past 25 years has considerably 
improve l the conditions of the pig trade in Sweden. During recent years, 
these societies had a somewhat hard struggle to pass through, 
which ended with the return of normal timeB. The Btock 
of pigs raised was greatly reduced during the War, with the consequent 
high prices in the home market, enabling private traders successfully 
to compete with the co-operative societies and putting a very high strain 
on the loyalty of members who have not always shown that they realised 
the vital importance of the co-operative ideal. Daring war-time the 
question of middlemen’s profits became very acute in Sweden as in other 
countries, and the Government authorised a committee of the ‘ middle¬ 
men ’ experts to inquire into the matter, which committee after an 
investigation extending over a couple of years declared that 
in its opinion co-operation was the only means by which the consumers 
and producers could control their own interests. The committee recom¬ 
mended the formation by all existing co-operative societies of a central 
organization on the lines of the I.A.O.S., which should be the central 
guiding body for propaganda and organization and should undertake the 
publication of a periodical useful to all co-operative societies of both 
consumers and producers. Difficulties have, however, been experienced in 
combining into one organization the producers and consumers of Sweden 
who approach the problems of prices, profits and the co-operative system 
itself from widely different standpoints. The Swedish population 
consists as largely of agriculturists as of industrial workers and the 
interests of the two classes are often divergent. In Sweden, the spirit of 
solidarity has developed far more highly among industrial workers than 
among agriculturists, as the Swedish farmer is more or less free and 
individualistic in temperement and rather disinclined to association. 
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RULES UNDER THE ACT ( No. 6337 A. of a8th March i9a3, R. D.) 

No. 6227 A.—The following notification which was provisionally published 
under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912 (II of 1912) as required by 
sub-section (4) of section 48 of the said Act at page 2762 of the Government 
Gazatteer (parti) dated 7 th Deoember 1922, is finally published for general 
information:— 

NOTIFICATION 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 43 of the Oo-operative 
Sooieties Act, 1912 (II of 1912 ), the Government of Bombay is pleased to 
amend the Bombay Oo-operative Societies Bales, 1919, published in Government 
Notification in the Revenue Department, No. 4358 dated the 30th April 1919, 
as follows, namely 

After rule 44 of the said rules, the following heading and rule shall be 
inserted namely :— 

TRANSFER OF INTEREST 

45. (1) How nomination is to be made;—A member may, by a writing 
under his hand deposited with the society during his life-time or by a 
statement signed by the member made in any book kept by the said 
society, nominate any person to whom under section 22 of the Aot 
his share or interest in the society or so much thereof as may be 
specified in such nomination shall be transferred on his death. 

(2) How it is to be revoked or varied:—A nomination so made may 
be revoked or varied by any similar writing or statement under the 
hand of the nominator deposited or made as aforesaid. 


GOVERNMENT SERVANTS AND CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

The following Buies for the conduct of Government servants in relation to 
oo operative societies are issued as an aooompaniment to Government 
Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 5977 dated the 6th February 1923. 

1. Government servants employed under the Oo-operative Department 
may be members of a consumers’ society including a housing sooiety. But, if 
such person be a member of a co-operative bousing sooiety other than one on a 
co-partnership tenancy basis and invest or deposit any money therein, he shall 
require the previous sanction of the Registrar. 

2. With the exception of peons, no member of the Oo-'.perative 
Department is permitted to deposit, lend or invest funds in registered Oo- 
operative Societies or to take any loan from them on behalf of himself or his 
family or to stand surety for any person borrowing from such a sooiety without 
the express sanotion of the Registrar in writing. 

3. Exoept as stated above, all Government officials are free to invest or 
deposit in or borrow from Booieties organized for Government officials of their 
olass including Looal Board and Municipal officials. 

4. Exoept as stated in rules 1 and 2, all Government officials are allowed 
to hold shares in oo-operative sooieties olassed as Banks, and non-gazetted 
Government servants to hold shares in any olass of society and all officials are 
allowed to make deposits in any co-operative sooiety. 

5. With reference to rule 4, all Government officials are further allowed 
to be members of, hold shares in, and deal with any consumers’ society subject 
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to the provision that no Government official shall own shares oI a face value of 
more than Rs. 500 in any such sooiety. 

8. With reference to rule 4, all Government offioials are further allowed 
to be members of, hold shares in, make deposits in, and occupy houses belonging 
to a housing sooiety, provided that gazetted officers of the Revenue, Develop¬ 
ment and Public Works Departments serving within the area in which the 
society is situated shall obtain the previous sanction of Government or such 
Heads of Departments as may be specially empowered by Government in this 
behalf. 

7. No Government official shall borrow from any co-operative society, 
except as provided in rule 3, unless he has first obtained the previous 
sanotion of Government or such Heads of Departments as may be empowered by 
Government in this behalf, the request for sanction being accompanied by a full 
statement of the reasons, amount, interest and instalments. 

8. No gazetted officer of Government shall take part in the management 
of any oo-operative society except 

(a) a consumers* society, 

(5) a housing society, and 

(c) a society falling under the provisions of rule 3. 

9. A Government servant, who, not being a native of India is a member 
of the Indian Civil Service or a Military officer or holds any office ordinarily 
held by members of the Indian Civil Service or by Military officers, shall not 
make investments or place deposits in oo-operative credit societies within the 
province in which he is employed or within any province with the administra¬ 
tion of which he is concerned, whether such employment or concern is per¬ 
manent or temporary. 


CLASSIFICATION OF BANKS ( Circular Letter of iBth February 19*3. ) 

I have the honour to invite your attention to the fact that excessive 
lenienoy in the classification of Urban Banks and District Banks is now being 
frequently noticed by myself. It almost looks as if it were becoming a habit 
to class every District or Urban Bank as “ A ” whether its work is good, bad, 
or indifferent. I would on the contrary point out that a very much higher 
standard is to be expected from institutions of this kind than from smaller 
credit societies and that in consequence a classification under ‘‘A” must be 
refused unless the Bank is in every way thoroughly efficient. It is doubtful 
whether any bank whose overdue® exceed 5 per cent, in the case of an Urban 
Bank and 1\ percent, in the case of a District Bank should ever be classed 
as “A”. It certainly should only be done if the circumstances are otherwise 
very exceptional. Again extensions must be particularly carefully looked to. 
If extensions have been improperly refused, which is a more common fault than 
improper grant of extensions in Banks of this class, then again a high 
classiffieation must not be given. The excuse that borrowers have not asked 
for extensions is not sufficient reason for the Bank not giving them when they 
1 re needed. That only shows the Bank 1 as not been educating its member* 
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properly in co-operation. Again the question whether a properly trained and 
properly paid staff is employed is very important. I do not see how a Bank 
ol either description which has not got a trained well-paid Manager can ever be 
put into “A” class; and in the case of a Distriot Bank trained Inspectors also 
are a factor in the situation. I am inviting your attention specially to these 
instructions, as 1 have reoently found in several cases Banks, which I personally 
would have classed as “G”, have light-heartedly been classed as “A” by the 
Auditor. Such wrong classification is not merely misleading to the Registrar 
but*is liable to lead to serious results to the depositing public and indirectly 
through misleading the Registrar to Municipalities and other local bodies. 

RESIGNATION OF Mr. R. M. SANE, ( Government Resolution No. S/55 of a|rd 

March, i9*3. R. D. ) 

Government appreciate the exceptionally meretorious services rendered by 
Mr, Bane to the co-operative movement, both as Divisional Honorary Organiser 
and as Promoter and Ohairman of the Barsi Central Bank as well a9 in other 
spheres of the movement. Government hope that though ill-health compels 
Mr. Sane to give up the appointment of Divisional Honorary Organiser he will 
maintain ae strongly as before his active connection which the other co¬ 
operative institutions in which he is at present interested. 

EXECUTION OF AWARDS 

(ASSISTANT REGISTRAR’S CIRCULAR) 

The Assistant Registrar, Oo-operative Societies, Bombay, has noticed that 
many societies do not present the awards to the Oivil Courts for execution for 
a long time after they get them from this office. Consequently the overdue 
amount is not recovered for years together. When the awards are sent to the 
societies they are asked to report within two months whether the *amoun^ 
awarded is recovered but none of them report the recoveries to this office. It is 
therefore requested that the auditors while auditing the societies should pay 
particular attention to this fact and should instruct the societies to present 
awards to the Oivil Court at once for execution. They should also submit the 
following information along with the Audit Memoes:— 


Cases referred to 
arbitration. 

_ i... 

Cases pending 
with the 
Arbitrator. 

Awards passed by 
the Arbitrator but 
not presented to 
court for execution. 

Awards presented to 
the Civil Court and 
the amount actually 
recoveied. 

i 

Remarks. 

! 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

! 

1 

f 
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ARRANGEMENTS WITH THE IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA 
( No, C. N. F.-32. 2ist May ). 

The Registrar begs to inform all concerned that the Imperial Baak has 
kindly consented to make arrangements by which all cheques drawn by District 
Central Co-operative Banks upon their accounts with the Provincial Bank 
will be honoured at the Branches of the Imperial Bank and will be aooepted at 
par upto a limit of Rs. 5,000 per day in each case. Drawings against suoh 
oheques will be permitted upto a limit of Rs, 25,000 at any time for each 
District Central Co-operative Bank. Commission at the rate of one anna per 
cent, will be payable on cheques in excess of the sum of Rs. 5,000. In 
addition, the Imperial Bank has kindly consented to receive at par oheques 
drawn by selected societies in the districts of Broach, Poona and Dharwar 
upon their aooounts with the District Central Banks in that area. The 
sooieties selected for this purpose are : 

BROACH. 

1. The Broach Urban Co-operative Credit Society Ltd., Taluka Broach. 

2. The Ankleshwar Urban Co-operative Credit Society Ltd., Taluka 
Aukleshwar. 

3. The Jambusar Urbau Co-operative Credit Society Ltd., Taluka 

Jambusar. 

4. The Gujarat Brahma Kshatriya Co-operative Credit Society Ltd., 

Taluka Broach* 

5. The Jambusar Agricultural Co operative Credit Society Ltd., Taluka 

Jambusar. 

6. The Islampur Co-operative Credit Society, Taluka Jambusar. 

POONA. 

1. Ohatushringi Co-operative Credit Society. 

2. The Cosmos Co-operative Credit Society. 

3 # The Military Accounts Mo. 1 Co-operative Credit Society. 

4* Poona Muslim Co-operative Credit Society. 

5. Poona Namdev Co-operative Credit Booiety. 

6. Hadapsar Co-operative Credit Sooiety. 

-MAR WAR. 1 

1. Hubli Urban Co-operative Credit Sooiety. 

2. Hebsur Weaving and Spinning Co-operative Credit Society. 

3. Ingalhalhalli Agricultural Co-operative Credit Sooiety. 

4. Hubli Weavers 1 Union. 

5. Kiresur Agricultural Co-operative Credit Society. 

6. Navalgund Agricultural Co-operative Credit Sooiety. 

2. The Registrar trusts that these very favourable concessions made by 
the Imperial Bank will be taken reasonable advantage of by all Distriot Central 
Banks and by the societies mentioned and that every effort will be made in this 
way to get co-operative cheques frealy aoeptea upon the market and to 
stimulate the use of cheques for all payments. The Registrar hopes that 
the Assistant Registrars in particular will watch the operations of the selected 
sooieties, see that they use the cheque system freely, and help them to use it 
correctly. 

3. The thanks of the Co-operative Movement are due to the Imperial 
Bank for the enoouragement thus given. 
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THE BOMBAY CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTE 

CONFERENCE CIRCULAR (No. x oE a9th March 1923) 

The Bombay Provincial Oo-operative Conference is proposed to be held in 
the first half of October next at Poona. The exact date of Bitting will be fixed 
hereafter. Societies and individual co-operators and all those interested in the 
co-operative movement are hereby requested to forward to this office, not later 
than the 10th of May next, a list of subjects deserving, in their opinion, to be 
discussed at the Conference. All resolutions of Divisional, District and 
Taluka Co-operative Conferences should ba forwarded to the Institute by the 
10th of May, 1925. The Conference Committee will meet on the 12th of May 
for selection of subjects for discussion at the Conference. Those so selected 
will be notified immediately thereafter and notes invited thereon. Subjects 
and resolutions received after the 10th of May will not be considered at the 
next Conference. 

It is proposed to hold this year au Agricultural Exhibition. Suggestions 
under this head are also invited. 

Any person, Bank or Society entitled to receive a copy of tli8 Report of 
the Bombay Provincial Conference of 1921, which has not received it, is 
requested to write for Lfc to the office of the Institute. The Report of the 
Provincial Conference of 1922 is expected to be ready for distribution by the 
end of April next. 


ENGLISH TRAINING CLASS. 

The English Training Class annually held under the auspices of the 
Central Co-operative Institute will be held this year also as usual at the 
commencement of the academic year. The class will be held in Bombay ( place 
to be notified later on ) and will commence on 23rd duly lasting successively 
for 10 days, with two lectures a day in the evenings, 5 P. M to 6 P. M. and 
6-30 p.m. to 7-30 p.m. A comprehensive course of lectures—all to be delivered 
by those who are actively and intimately associ&ted with the actual movement in 
its manifold spheres of activities—will as far as possible be exhaustively gone 
through. The classes are open to all persons inters ted in the movement. 
Examinations will be held at the end of the course and certificates awarded to 
those obtaining 60 per oent of marks. Tw^ prizes consisting of books will be 
awarded to the first two in rank. 

The Classes for Hon. Organisers and Bank officers will also commence on 
the same date. Candidates for the Hon. Organisers’ Class will have to attend 
the English Training Class, as also the special course of lectures organised for 
their benefit and to be held on those days in the mornings. Candidates for 
the Bank Officers’ Glass will have to go through both these courses and 
immediately thereafter through a special course of training in Banking Theory 
and Praotioe and a practical course of visits, tours, inspections, &o. running 
for thiee months in all. 

The candidates for Hon. Organisers’ and Bank Officers’ Glass have to 
appear for the Examination of the English Training Class. A special 
Examination is held for the Bank Officers’ Class at the end of their course and 
diplomas or certificates are awarded according to their merit. 

Applications for admission to the several courses clearly specifying therein 
the class or classes the candidate chooses to attend must be made to the 
Honorary Secretary^ Central Co-operative Institute, Sardar Building, Apollo 
Street, Port, Bombay, before 80th June 1028. 
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THE KONKAN CO-OPERATIVE ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 

REPORT ON THE COLABA DISTRICT 

The Committee consisted of:— 

1. Prof. R. M. Joshi, M. A., I). Sc., I. E. S., ( Secretary .) 

2. Mr. G. C. Bhate, M. L. C., and 

2. Mr. K. L. Datar, Senior Honorary Organiser, Colaba District. 

• The terms of reference were :— 

1. To ascertain the extent of indebtedness, the arrangements 
obtaining at present for the supply of funds, implements, manure, 
seed &c., and for the sale of agricultural produce and to inquire into the 
economic condition of the agriculturists generally. 

2. To enquire into the nature, extent and organisation of the 
subsidiary industries of the agriculturists and other small industries in 
the Konkan Districts, including weaving and fishing. 

3. To find out what kind of co-operative societies would he best 
suited to the districts and what facilities are needed for their encourage¬ 
ment. 

4. To ascertain how far the existing societies in the districts have 
benefitted the members and whether any and what causes have retarded 
their progress. 

5. To enquire into the circumstances which have hitherto hindered 
the growth of co-operation in the Konkan Districts and to make 
recommendations for the removal of these hindrances and for the rapid 
growth of co-operation among the people. 

6. To suggest the lines of co-operative organisation on which 
efforts should be directed in the immediate future. 

The tour The Committee started on its tour in the Colaba District 
on the 15th of May 1923 and began with the Alibag Taluka. Mr. Bhate 
was unable to join till the 21st; but Dr. Velankar, L. M. & S., was 
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good enongh to allow himself to be co-opted for the initial session in 
the Alibag Taluka. The Committee visited Avas, Kihim, Alibag, Nagav 
and Revdanda in this Talaka and returned to Bombay on the 18th. On 
the 19th the Committee went to Panwel via Mambra and thence to 
Ckowk. From Chowk a visit was paid to Vashivli on the Patalganga 
river, which now receives the tail-water of the Tata Works at Khopoli. 
From there the Committee went to Karjat where Mr. Bhate jointed. 
Two villages near Karjat, viz., Vengaon and Halavti were visited 
and then the Committee proceeded to Khalapar via Khopoli. Here 
another place, Madh, on the Patalganga was visited and thence the 
Committee went to Penn. Nagothna, Itoha, Mangaon and Mahad 
followed. Again, the conditions of village life were studied on the spot 
at Ladavli near Mahad ; and at the latter place the Committee’s tour of 
enquiry ended on the 30th. 

The Procedure .-.—At each place visited, the Committee tried to 
secure information from all available sources, from revenue officers and 
official records, from land-owners, who were also cultivators, from 
landowners who lived on rent, from peasant proprietors and also freftn 
cultivators who rented other people’s land. Printed copies of the 
questionnaire prepared by the Committee had been sent both in English 
and in Marathi to selected persons belonging to the above categories 
who were able to read and write. In cases where written replies to the 
questionnaire were received, the witness was requested to he present 
before the Committee and cross-examined and his replies suitably got 
amended wherever necessary. Where no written replies were given, the 
method of enquiry was to have a more or less informal talk with these 
people on the topics embodied in the questionnaire, and to jot down the 
replies to the various points raised and discussed. Finally, the replies 
were as a general rule read out and those who agreed signed, if they were 
capable of doing so which was of course not always the case. In certain 
cases people were found to be unwilling to commit themselves in writing 
though they were willing to talk matters over with the Committee. In 
such cases, notes were kept of the conversation as soou after it was over 
as was practicable. The Committee were at special pains everywhere 
to have all the divergent points of view placed before them and the 
Mamlatdars of the various Talukas, who were almost without exception 
very helpful to the Committee, were particularly requested to help in 
this respect and they gladly did so. The time at the disposal of the 
Committee being very short, the procedure outlined above was thought 
to be the only one which was practicable. The appendix shows the 
diary of the CommitteB’s tour, the places visited, and the names of the 
witnesses from whom evidence was collected. 
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The Facts Ascertained.-. —From the evidence recorded andjthe general 
impressions formed by observation and conversation, the Committee were 
able to establish the following facts:— 

1. Temporary migration.—Nearly 85 to 00 per cent, ot the 
population of the Colaba District are permanent residents of their 
villages. Temporary migration to Bombay or elsewhere for employment 
is not a marked characteristic of this district, even in those parts of it 
which are contiguous to Bombay. 

2. Population.—The people may be roughly divided into two 
classes:— (a) A very, very, small middle class, and (h) the vast majority 
who endeavour, not always successfully, to make the two ends meet. 

3. Literacy.—Literacy is at a very low ebb even amongst men, 

every four villages out of five being without a school, though the people 

have awakened to the necessity of having one. 

4. Land.—Cultivable land cannot be said to be actually going out 
of cultivation in an appreciable proportion, but a difficulty has begun to 
be experienced by landowners in many places to get tenants to rent the?r 
lands on the hitherto customary terms. 

5. Uncultivated lands are almost invariably retained iu their name 
by the occupants and assessment paid thereon because the occupants’ 
love of laud is very strong aud because they hope that in future, if not. 
in the present, the lands will be made proper use of. 

<i. The maximum, minimum and normal sizes of the holdings 
actually cultivated by an individual are 8 to 10 acres, 1 acre, aud 2 to 
3 acres, respectively. 

7. The maximum and minimum numbers of fragments of which 
the holdings referred to in No. 0 are made up are 10 to io and 4 or o, 
respectively. 

n. The size of an economic holding, i.e., one which would maintain 
a family of five for the whole year would be five acres of one cropped rice 
land, owned aud cultivated by the family. (The proportion of two 
cropped lauds to the total cultivated area iu Colaba is inappreciable). 

9. The usual terms on which land is rented are 8 to 12 maunds 
(local maund of 72 lbs.) of paddy per acre. The yield per acre varies 
from 15 to 20 mauuds iu South Colaba and from a Khandy to a Knaudy 
and a half in North Colaba (in rare cases up to two Khaudis;. This 
is with respect to the sweet rice lauds. In Kharapat, the yield is about 
a Khandy per acre (sometimes a Khanly and a quarter). For the last 
iwo or three years, disputes about rent have been going on in parts of 
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the District, e.g., Pens Taluka. Hence the evidence regarding rent, 
whether given by thelandowners or by the tenants, is not unbiased, bat 
where the disputes have been settled, the new rents fixed vary from 
8 to 10 mds. per acre. Owing to the great rise in the price of fodder 
during the last few years, the bundles of straw left to the tenant now form 
an appreciable source of income to him. 

10. The proportion which rent bears to assessment varies from 
3 : 1 to 6 : 1. 

11. The price of land has increased by 50 to 100 per cent, and 
even more daring the last ten or fifteen years. That is apart from the 
fancy prices paid by persons who have returned with money from Africa 
or elsewhere for pieces of land near their homes or in the same village. 
Also people belonging to the cultivating classes, especially retired 
soldiers and officers, who have saved enough to buy small pieces of land 
never think of it as a business proposition. They buy land because of 
the sentiment connected with its ownership. 

12. Agricultural Methods.—The only irrigation known in the 
District is the natural irrigation of the rains. Artificial irrigation in 
the nature of temporary bunds, built annually at the close of the rainy 
season, would be possible in a very few places. Over practically the 
whole of South Golaba, however, there is a great difficulty in securing 
even drinking water for at least two months before the rains, every year. 
As a result of this scarcity of water supply, most of the time of the 
cultivator and his family has to be spent in securing enough drinking 
water for themselves and their cattle during the hot season ; and that is 
the season when preliminary work must be done on the fields. 

13. The ploughs and implements used in the district are of the 
customary old style. The cultivators believe that the modern improved 
ploughs will not suit their soils, though nobody has given them a trial. 

14. The cultivators use all the solid farmyard manure they can 
get for agricultural purposes ; but they do not mix it with the soil, 
they burn it for preparing the seed-plot for want of enough other 
material for that purpose. Liquid farmyard manure, however, is not 
utilised at all. The cultivators cannot afford the expense of storing it. 
The old custom of stabling the cattle during the dry months in different 
parts of the fields used to lead to both the solid and liquid farmyard' 
manure being utilised as such naturally. That custom is now no,longer 
prevalent to the same extent. 

No other kind of manure is used by the cultivators. 
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15 * It ig very generally complained that enough plough cattle are 
not available for agricultural purposes. Various causes are stated to 
have brought about this result, e*g. y 

(a) lack of common grazing ground in the village. 

(b) the irksomeness and inconvenience caused by the Forest restric¬ 
tions and regulations. 

(c) the fact that Varkas lands have been increasingly utilised 
wherever possible to grow food for man rather than pasture or fodder 
for cattle. 

(d) cattle diseases, particularly rinder-pest, which have been more 
frequent and virulent latterly and have taken a heavy toll of cattle. 
Cattle diseases are said to be brought into the District every year by 
the herds of cattle from up-country brought for sale during the fair 
season. 

1(5. The quality of the cattle too is poor and has been deteriorating 
for the last twenty or thirty years. Cattle used for draught purposes 
during the fair season are found to be unequal to the task of heavy 
ploughing during the rains. 

Systematic breeding is unknown. 

17. When the harvest is ready, the cultivator’s first care is, as a 
general rule, to select and store enough seed for the next season. He 
does this as well as he can according to his lights. Even when he has 
to borrow grain for food, it is very seldom that he draws upon his store 
of seed for that purpose. 

18. During the last three or four years, the need for borrowing 
grain for sustenance during the rains has substantially diminished. The 
need for borrowing money for buying oxen is, however, pretty general, 
though plough cattle are often borrowed just for the purpose or a kind 
of co-operative sharing is resorted to, e.g., when two cultivators each 
having only one ox pool them into a pair and both get their fields 
ploughed by it. 

Professional grain or money lenders, though not unknown, do not 
make the general rule. Many landholders make grain or money, lending 
a subsidiary business. The tenant does not necessarily borrow grain or 
money from his own landlord. He often borrows from some other 
landlord or from a professional money-lender and meets the claims of the 
latter before thinking of paying his rent. 

The volume of grain-lending and even of money-lending business has 
jrabitantially decreased since the War. 
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Loans as a general rule, are made on personal security or against 
sureties. Mortgaging of land is quite an infrequent phenomenon for 
ordinary purposes, but where it is necessary, the Khoti tenure does not 
seem to come in the way of it at all. 

The loans contracted for agricultural or sustenance purposes are, as a 
general rule, small in amount, e.g., Rs. 5 to Rs. 50 in the case of money 
loans and half a raaund to ten maunds in the case of paddy. 

The period of such loans is usually six months. 

When grain is borrowed, one-fourth of the quantity or even one half 
as much has to be returned by way of interest. (It must be noted that 
the market rate of paddy at the time when grain is usually borrowed is 
invariably higher than when the loan is usually returned, also that the 
terms on which co-operative grain banks in the district make the loans 
to their members are the payment of one-fourth of the quantity borrowed 
as interest). 

The rate of interest cn money loans varies from 12 to 25 per cent. 

1?. No cultivator feels any difficulty about getting his produce 
sold. In many places dealers from towns go with their own carts to the 
door of the cultivator in the village and purchase the produce for cash 
down. In a few cases the cultivator has to take his grain to the nearest 
market-town and sell it there. The money-lenders have no right of 
pre-emption on the debtors in this matter of sale of the produce. There 
are no organisations of the cultivators for this purpose and they don’t 
think any to be necessary. 

20. Co-operation.—There are a ve^y few actively working societies 
in the district, e.g., tne credit society, the grain bank, the stores aud 
the land improvement society all situated at Avas, Taluka Alibag. Of 
course, there are societies, especially of the credit type, in existence 
elsewhere in the district but they cannot as a general rule be said to have 
inspired confidence in the people by their results. Most of them were 
started by official inspiration, rather in a hurry. Most of them find it 
difficult to get a quorum whether for the meetings of the managing 
committee or for the general meeting. Where the right kind of 
chairman and secretary have been secured, the society succeeds; 
otherwise, even existing societies live a languishing life. The problem, 
therefore, is how to secure competent chairmen and secretaries in the 
villages, and, if possible, from among the cultivating classes themselves. 
Again, many credit societies seem to come to grief because of the non¬ 
collection of their debts on due dates. They must have debt collectors 
of their own, paid salaries or working on a commission basis. Credit 
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societies and grain banks may be said to hare helped in toning down 
the rate of interest, though wider economic factors are probably much 
more responsible for bringing about that result. 

Members of credit societies do borrow simultaneously from sowcars 
either because the societies have not enough capital to meet all the 
financial needs of their members or in order to pay the instalments of 
the societies on the due date. This simultaneous borrowing from the 
sowcars hampers the growth of credit societies. 

There is a field for grain banks and credit societies and also for 
stores practically in every village, both amongst the cultivating classes 
and the lower middle class. If the cultivating classes were in an almost 
helpless situation thirty or forty years ago, it is the lower middle class 
people who are iD that situation to-day. In that class are included 
people who live on the rent of land—the amount of which barely suffices 
for the needB of the family—the schoolmasters, clerks, &c. Most of these 
people being literate, ignorance cannot be their excuse for the lack of 
organisation among them. The chief explanation seems to lie in 
lethargy, indifference, and a wrong idea of individual independence. 

The cultivating classes are mostly ignorant. Societies for them have 
to be mainly financed and solely run by their betters at least in the 
beginning. But the old feudal or semi-feudal relations between the 
landlords and tenants, the sowcars and debtors have already disappeared 
or are fast on the way to extinction. The transition to contractual 
relations has brought about a certain amount of estrangement of feelings 
on both sides. Hence it is difficult to get landlords and sowcars to come 
forward with public spirit to finance and run societies for their tenants 
and debtors. On the other hand, those landlords and sowcars who take 
a sufficiently enlightened view of their own interests to realise that their 
own prosperity depends upon the prosperity and contentment of their 
tenants and debtors, adjust their business relations with the latter in a 
suitable manner without the intervention of a credit society. In such 
cases, the tenants and debtors too prefer the free and easy methods of the 
landlords or sowcars to the red-tape and restrictions of the co-operative 
society. There has not been any propaganda worth mentioning to 
create a co-operative atmosphere amongst the cultivating classes and to 
evoke a certain amount of public spirit amongst the landlords and 
sowcars for this purpose. 

Again, no trained secretaries are available in the villages. School¬ 
masters could easily be trained for this work and they should be expected 
to be willing to add to their slender income by doing this kind of work, 
as some of them do for the Postal Department. 
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21. Small Industries.—Besides agriculture, the only other im¬ 
portant industry in the district is salt manufacture. Oarting too is an 
important subsidiary occupation for cultivators in roadside villages, during 
the fair season. But the main thing which the mass of the cultivators look 
to add to their income is general labour (including grass and wood-cutting). 
Wages have doubled or more than doubled during the last ten or fifteen 
years and so have prices of firewood and grass. General labour is in great 
demand. Many things which middle class people with modest incomes 
used to do for themselves, they now require to be done for them by hired 
labour even though their own incomes may not have improved and hired 
labour may be dear. So the general worker is in an advantageous 
position and is by no means in the helpless situation in which he used 
to be pictured. (By the way, this dearness of hired labour has also made 
it dilficult, if not almost impossible, for landlords to cultivate a portion 
of their lands themselves and so has made them more dependent than 
ever upon the tenants renting their lands on what terms they will. The 
pressure of need has almost shifted from the tenant’s to the landlord’s 
side). 

Taking the District as a whole, there are no important centres of 
weaving, fishing or any other small industry which could be organised 
on a co-operative basis to the benefit of the people engaged in them. 

22. General.—The mass of the people cannot be said to be either 
thrifty or extravagant. They cannot, however, be said to know how to 
spend their small incomes wisely so as to increase their physical and mental 
efficiency. The incomes of the labouring classes, though still very small, 
have certainly increased more than in proportion to the prices during the 
last ten or fifteen years. Their standard of life, however, has not improved 
as much as it would under wise application of the extra money. Bombay 
is responsible for the introduction of many unwise but fashionable items 
of expenditure which run away with the money. A cup of very badly 
made decoction called tea has, for instance, come to constitute the sole 
breakfast in the morning in many cases and there are many cups of 
that stuff drunk in the course of the day, so that the snm total of this 
insignificant looking item is appreciable in the small earnings of these 
people. Then there is the excessive chewing of pan and the smoking of 
iridi. But all these things are but a flea-bite when compared with the 
item of drink. It was universally admitted by these people that if only 
the temptation of the liquor shop was removed from before their eyes and 
it was made more difficult to get a drink of liquor they wonld be saved 
against themselves and so much of their earnings would be more wisely 
expended. It was further universally admitted that when they passed, a 
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liquor shop and there was some money in the pocket, they never cared 
about the needs of the family or about the price of liquor. 

Another item of expense—marriage—latterly swollen by a 100 per 
cent, increase or more, partly because of the rise of prices but largely 
because of the growth of expensive conventions, e. g., “ daiz ” paid to 
the bride’s father, drums and bugles at any cost, dazzling lights at any 
cost, and so on. 

With all this increase of expenditure, the people’s physique and 
stamina are deteriorating, their desire for work diminishing and the 
quality of work going down. This also results in a diminishing yield in 
agriculture and the worsening of the soil). 

A marriage in the cultivator’s family practically invariably means 
running into debt, though probably the people now are less helpless in 
the matter of repayment of such debts than they used to be formerly. 

23. In the Oolaba District, the people are not litigious by nature. 
As regards the settling of what disputes do occur by arbitration instead 
of by litigation, all agree with regard to its desirability, especially in 
the matter of small disputes. There is also an agreement that the 
present law about arbitration ought to be changed so as to make it 
compulsory and non-appealable except by way of revision in all disputes 
where the money value does not exceed a certain figure, viz., Rs. 10,20, 
or 50. But there is a difference of opinion among witnesses as to 
whether the right kind of arbitrators inspiring confidence in the justice of 
their awards could be got in villages. At any rate, the proposal seems 
worth an experiment. 

24. The small savings which the cultivators might make are put 
into the form of silver or gold but as soon as they amount to a sum 
sufficient to purchase a piece of land, they are, as a a general rule, so 
applied. 

25. There is no doubt that a good deal of indebtedness exists 
everywhere among the cultivators but to ascertain its exact extent is a 
problem so vast and complicated that it would need a long enquiry by 
itBelf. The time at the disposal of the Committee was too short for that 
pnrpose and the main issue before the Committee was quite different. 

The above is a general sketch of the economic condition of the 
people as reflected in the evidence and of the existing and possible 
eo-operative organisation among them. To encourage the latter, the 
Committee would like to make the following recommendations:— 

1. The Branch of the Institute at Alibag should, if possible, carry 
40 a more active co-operative propaganda in all the Talnka towns wi#h 

S 
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a view to enlisting a few public-spirited workers in this cause in each 
such place, who would spread the knowledge of the principles of 
co-operation among the villagers and try and organise credit societies and 
grain banks wherever they get some local response. 

2. The Alibag Branch should take an active interest in the 
formation and working of Taluka Development Associations in all talukas 
of the District so as to get a part of its propaganda work done through 
them. 

3. The Central Institute should now and then send one or more 
persons of their own choice on a lecturing tour through the district so 
as to infuse fresh enthusiasm among the workers and secure fresh 
recruits for the cause. 

4. Efforts should be made to get an optional course on the 
principles and practice of co-operation attached to the Normal Training 
School for teachers in the district. Outsiders may be allowed to take 
advantage of this course and Talatis might especially be encouraged 
to do so. 

5. The ruleB and bye-laws under the Co-operative Societies Act 
should be re-examined with a view to lessening red-tapism as much as 
possible and allowing the chairman and the secretary of a society as 
much discretion and latitude as are consistent with sound and business¬ 
like working. 

6. The system of employing debt-collectors in credit societies 
should be introduced. The remuneration for these should be either fixed 
salaries or a commission on their collections. 

(Sd.) R. M. Jobhi 

7th June 1923. (Sd.) G. C. Bhatb 


APPENDIX I. 


Names o f places visited in the Colaha District. 


Taluka or Petha. 


Alibag 


Panwel 

Khalapur 


Town or village. 



Avas. 

Eihim. 

Alibag. 

Nagav. 

Revdanda. 

Panwel. 

Palaspe. 

Chowk. 

Vayal-Vashivli. 
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Karjat 


Kh&lapur 

Penn 

Nagotbna 

Eoha 

Mangaon 

Mahad 


C10 Karjat. 

) 11 Dahivli. 
j 12 Vengaon. 
(13 Halavli. 
(14 Khalapur. 
X 15 Madh. 

16 Penn. 

17 Nagotbna. 

18 Roha. 

19 Mangaon. 
(20 Mahad. 

i 21 Ladavli. 


Names and 

Place. 
Avas ... 

Kihim 


Alibag 


Nagav 

Revadanda 

Panwel 

Palaspe 

Chowk 

Vayal-Vashivli 

Karjat 


APPENDIX II. 

occupations of witnesses whom the Committee examined or 
with vihom they held informal com ersations. 

Name aud occupation. 

C Mr. 11. L. Gharat, pensioner, landowner, cultivator. 
...< Members of the Managing Committees of the four 
( Co-operative Societies. 

Dr. T. D. Velankar, landowner and medical practi¬ 
tioner, Bombay. 

A dozen members of the Kihim Co-operative Credit 
Society. 

Mr. V. G. Gurjar, landowner and merchant. 

Mr. Ranade, cultivator, artisan aud medical practi¬ 
tioner. 

Rao Bahadur Kamat, landowner. 

Messrs. Vaidya and Dhebra—pleaders. 

I^Half a dozen other gentlemen of the place. 

( Mr. K. G. Athavle, landowner, cultivator. 

\ Mr. M. D. Patwardhan, pensioner and cultivator. 

{ Mr. Y. N. Vaidya, landowner. 

The Mamlatdar, Alibag. 

Dy. Collector. South Kolaba. 

C The Mamlatdar. 

... Mr. Puranik, Pharmacist. 

(Mr. Shringarpure, pleader. 

... Mr. Gowilkar, clerk, cultivator, 
f The Mahalkari. 

...< Messrs. Mokashi, Joshi, Pandit and Mulekar—land- 
( owners. 

... Some thirty villagers, cultivators and labourers. 

S Mr. Balm, horticulturist (late schoolmaster). 

Mr. K. V. Joshi, Rice Specialist, Agricultur . 
Department. 
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Dahivli 

Vengaon 

Halavli 

Khalapur 

Madh 

Penn 


Nagothna 


Roha 


Mangaon 


Mahad 


Ladavlij 


... Mr. Medhi, landowner. 

... Half a dozen landowners and cultivators. 

... Some twenty villagers, cultivators and labourers. 

... Mr. Kaprekar, pensioner. 

... Bhau Patil, Shankar Gurav and half a dozen Kunbi 
cultivators, Mr. Tattoo, priest and cultivator. 

... The Mamlatdar, Hari Mamaji Patil of Dadar, 
Agri cultivator, Mr. Phanse, pleader, Mr. Potnis, 
landowner, Tulaji Govind Patil ofVaravne, Khot 
and cultivator. Mr. Mandlik, journalist. 

... Malu Changu Daki, cultivator, Javji Dharma I)aki, 
cultivator, Mr. Tilak, proprietor of a motor 
service business. Messrs. Bhojale, Nene, and 
Limaye, landowners. 

... Mr. Joshi, cultivator from Ghosale. Messrs. Mahan- 
dale (of Roha), Tendulkar (of Kobun), Mehatar 
(of Ashtami) Dandekar (of Medha)—landowners. 
Mr. Deshmukh, pleader, the Mamlatdar, Bapur 
Biraji (of Are-Budruk) and Mahadu Tukaram 
(of Are-Khurd) cultivators. 

... The Mamlatdar, Mr. Bhate, Khot, (of Mangaon), 
Mr. Darshetkar, pleader (of Goregaum), Mr. 
Ghosalkar, cultivator (of Mangrul), Air. Andhre, 
cultivator. 

... Avval Karkun, Mr. Tipnis, landowner, sixteen 
persons from different parts of Mahad Taluka, 
including landowners, cultivators, military 
pensioners, business men, &c. 

... A dozen villagers—cultivators and labourers. 


REPORT ON THE POSSIBILITIES OF CO-OPERATIVE UTILISATION OF THE 
TAIL-WATER OF TATA WORKS AT KHOPOLI. 

The Ulhas and Patalganga rivers which used to be dry in most 
places for eight months of the year have now, by the accession of the 
tail-water of the Tata Works at Khopoli, been made into permanent full¬ 
flowing streams and this has opened out possibilities of artificial irrigation 
for many acres of suitable lands ou both banks of both the rivers. It 
appears that these possibilities have been carefully surveyed and studied 
by the Agricultural Department, and by the courtesy of Mr. V. G. 
Gokhale, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Konkan Division, the Com¬ 
mittee was able to avail itself of all the information thus collected. 

There are about a dozen sites which the Agricultural Department 
has surveyed carefully with a view to establishing demonstration farms. 
The Committee visited three of these. The first is near Vaahivli, a 
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village three miles from Chowk by a very bad cart-track. Chowk itself 
is ten miles from Panvel on the Panvel-Khopoli Road. Karjat, the 
nearest railway station to Vashivli, is ten miles from Chowk on the other 
side. So Vashivli cannot be said to be very conveniently situated for 
marketing its produce. However, for the last seven or eight years a 
Mahomedan gardener from Panvel has been growing vegetable crops on 
the river bank here and his success has induced one or two local 
cultivators to imitate him. Two mots are seen at work and three or four 
acres of formerly unused land have been made to yield remunerative 
crops of brinjals, chillis, &c. A few mango graft trees have also been 
planted here and bid fair to be a success. The Committee had an 
informal talk with some twenty or thirty cultivators from Vayal, 
Vashivli and one or two other neighbouring villages. Asked why more 
people from amongst them did not imitate the Panvel gardener some of 
them said that the experiment made by the Panvel mali was really not 
so successful as was thought. Others said that they had really no time 
for that kiu l of work, that the fair season was wholly taken up in 
collecting rab for their rice fields. This statement, however, did not 
stand the cross-examination by the Committee. Asked whether there 
was any difficulty about renting the land from the landowners, they all 
agreed that there would be no difficulty of that kind. There was the 
difficulty for individual cultivators, they said, about getting enough 
capital for installing the mot, etc. When it was suggested that that 
difficulty could be met by co-operative organisation, they said, “No, the 
work of all would be the work of none Confidence in co-operative 
organsation and its wide possibilties has yet to be created in the minds 
of these people and the way to set about it is first to start a grain bank 
or a credit society in their midst. So far as Vashivli is concerned, 
therefore, the utilisation of the tail-water by means of co-operative 
organisation is not a practical proposition at the present moment. 

The second place visited by the Committee was Madh, also on the 
Patalganga, a piace about a couple of miles from Khopoli. On the 
other side of the river opposite Madh is Niphan where Mr. B. M. Tilak 
of Wawoshi is keenly desirous of starting sugarcane and other kind of 
cultivation by means of artificial irrigation, if he receives some help 
from the Government in initiating this new industry in that area. Near 
Madh, Mr. Mulekar, an inamdar of Ehalapur, has got some lands of 
his own and though he is not very enthusiastic himself about pioneering 
in this field, he will not be slow, it seems, in following in the footsteps 
of a successful pioneer like Mr. Tilak in his neighbourhood. There is 
also a rich Mahomedan landlord and businessman in Khopoli who has 
lauds on the patalganga not more than one and a lalf miles from 
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Khopoli Railway Station, whose attitude is the same as that of 
Mr. Mulekar. In the case qf these three sites, the problem of utilisation 
of the tailwater depends, in the opinion of the Committee, upon whether 
the Government, recognising that even people with means do not possess 
the necessary amount of initiative and enterprise, will induce them, in 
the interest of the surrounding neighbourhood, to launch upon new 
schemes with the help of a subsidy in some form. At present, far from 
believing in the possibility of the Government adopting such an attitude, 
the people are not quite sure even that their natural right to the free 
use of the water of the river ruuning by the side of their lands will not 
be encroached upon by the Government under the pretext that the river 
is not really a river but a canal with an artificial origin. 

The third site about which the Committee made enquiries on the 
spot is near Karjat on the IJlhas river which is flowing fairly now even 
during the dry season because of the water which percolates from the 
Lonavala dam and canal. 

Here Mr. Balm, a retired schoolmaster from Thana, has purchased 
some lands on the river bank, installed a mot and sunk some more money 
in the land and has been growing flowers and vegetables for the last 
three or four years. Mr. Balm is not yet prepared to say that his 
experiment is a success but it looks very much like it. He has already 
been imitated by another person of as slender means as Mr. Balm him¬ 
self. Mr. Medhi, a big landlord and merchant of Dahivli Karjat, has 
also started the same thing in a cautions manner on his lands on the 
bank of the river. For anything more ambitious, e.g., sugarcane growing 
on a large area, there seems to be need of Government encouragement and 
assistance in a suitable form. Here, too, co-operative exploitation of the 
river water, whether by tenants grouped together or by land owners and 
tenants combined, seems to be premature in the present state of affairs. 

The Committee, therefore, recommends:— 

1. That the Government should definitely declare its readiness to 
apply the policy of State aid and initiative for the purpose of the full 
exploitation of the possibilities created by the tail-water from Khopoli. 

2. That the Government should give a clear assurance guaranteeing 
the free use of water by the cultivators of lands on both the banks of the 
rivers fed by the tailwater. 

3. That in pursuance of the policy of State aid, Government should 
(as) either open demonstration farms on suitable Bites selected along 
these rivers, or (6) subsidise private individuals or co-operative societies 
willing to launch upon new schemes of irrigation cultivation, or (c) do 
something under both (as) aud (6) simultaneously. 

} 


7th June 1923. 


(Sd.) K. M. Joshi 
(S i.) G. C. Beats 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT 
IN THE PUNJAB 


Before measures were taken for the active encouragement of the 
co-operative movement under the Act of 1904, the co-operative credit 
system had already existed, though to an insignificant extent, in three 
districts of the Punjab. In two districts only, Multan and Mianwali, had 
any effort been made by officials to open the eyes of the people to the 
benefits of co-operation. Mr. (now Sir) E. Maclagan and Captain Crosth- 
waite managed to found three societies in the Multan District in 1898, 
but these societies had an ephemeral exiatance. Captain Crosth waite’s 
efforts in Mianwali were attended with better success. He started there 
five societies in 1900, which all flourished under his influence. In the 
Hoshiarpur District, there has existed a society since 1892, known as 
the Panjawar Society, Panjawar being the name of the village where 
the Society was established. This is the oldest of all Punjab societies. 
It owes its inception and growth entirely to non-official initiative and 
influence. Its existence was unknown to European officers till 
about 1903. 

A Provincial Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies in the 
Punjab was appointed in 1903. A specimen district was selected 
in each Division for making co-operative experiments, namely, Karnal, 
Hoshiarpur, Montgomery, Mianwali, and Rawalpindi. Later on, other 
districts were included. In Karnal, four societies were founded and 
registered. They all worked with fixed deposits which were provided 
by several members in each case, so that no single member had a 
preponderating influence. The movement was looked upon with 
suspicion by the people. There being little private enterprise and no 
public spirit, the initial prospect was lurid. The money-lender naturally 
put forth a stout opposition. In the Hoshiarpur District, three societies 
were established and registered. The people there evinced a great 
interest in the movement. Though cautious, they were hopeful and 
enterprising. In Mianwali, five societies already in existence were 
registered. In the Montgomery district, too, a society was started. As 
prospects were not favourable in Rawalpindi, nothing was done there. 
This indicates the work done in the first year. 

In the beginning, there were three types of societies, the Panjawar, 
the Mianwali, and the money deposit. The money deposit type had no 
share capital and worked with fixed deposits, the deposits being drawn 
from both members and non-members. The profits were carried to a 
reserve fund which was indivisible among the members. The Panjawar 
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Society is the best representative of its kind. It is suited to villages- 
which possess some undivided common land (Shamil&t); but such 
villages are few in number. The Mianwali type, as the name indicates, 
was to be found chiefly in the Mianwali District. It provided an 
insufficient incentive for saving, specially among the more prosperous 
agriculturists, its features beiug voluntary grain subscriptions and no 
interest allowed on deposits. Most of these societies have perished or 
been converted into a cash basis. 

After a couple of years’ experience, it was found that societies 
without a share capital, taking loans from outside or accepting short 
term deposits from the wealthier members, were more philanthropic 
than business-like, and of no use to the richer members. So, they had 
no chance of becoming popular or permanent. The Mianwali type with 
its small grain subscriptions was suitable to some extent for backward 
Mahommadans, but could not appeal to the agriculturist of the central 
Punjab. 

The above types of agricultural societies were unable to attract idle 
capital, the large savings of the wealthy few and the small savings of the 
poorer many. The type of agricultural society that has been favoured 
most widely in the province partakes of the features of both the 
Raiffeisen and the Luzzatti systems. 

The society usually works within a single village area. Every 
member has to acquire a share payable in ten yearly instalments and not 
returnable until the end of ten years. The necessity of making annual 
share payments gives every member a tangible interest in the welfare of 
the society, proviles an incentive to saving, and affords a suitable means 
of investment. When the share instalments have ^been fully paid up, 
members can withdraw their shares, if they wish to do so. The profit 
earned is not withdrawable, but is, after putting one quarter to reserve, 
apportioned among the members according to their shares, and credited to 
them as a nou-withdrawable share on which, in future, a yearly dividend 
is paid. No dividends are paid for ten years, and later are not to exceed 
the amount of the yearly instalment till interest on loans has been 
reduced to 6 per cent. 

It might be said against this type that there are some very poor 
villages in which such societies cannot be established. To this it may 
be replied that the number of such villages is very small. And the 
value of shares is not very high, rangiag in different districts from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 50 only. Then, two other objections have been raised by 
so eminent an authority as Sir James Wilson. Firstly, that the form of 
so’iety contemplates some division of profits; and secondly that, in time. 
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shares become withdrawable. To the first, it may be said that the 
prospect of personal profit exercises a wholesome infinence on the 
agriculturist. But the desire for profit is kept under check, the Local 
Government having limited the rate of the dividend to 10 per cent, of 
the annual profits. To the second, it may be said that “ the possibility 
of withdrawal makes members regard their share-payments as willing 
loans rather than as forced payments.” As a matter of fact, there is 
little expectation that shares will be withdrawn when the time for 
repayment comes. The new societies, and old ones also, are now being 
induced to have non-returnable shares. 

On June 30th, 1907, there were 95 societies working with share 
capital against 79 working on purely Raiffeisen lines. On June 30th, 
1908, the figures were 218 and 39 respectively. Societies working 
without share capital, as could be foreseen, soon began to crumble away 
and the popularity of the share-society went on growing. In 1909, out 
of 311 active societies as many as 297 were on a share basis. I d worked 
merely with deposits, and only one was confined to the improvement of 
the village skamilat. In 1910, there were societies still to be met 
with in which it was not obligatory for a member to hold a share, but 
semi-proprietory banks of this sort were the exception. On July 31st, 
1912, all the rural societies had a share capital. 

The co-operative movement in the Punjab has run through three 
stages. The first was the pioneer stage, which ran from 1904 to 1908. 
The second stage was that of rapid expansion and lasted up to about 1914. 
In 1908 there were about 208 societies, and their number rose to 3,333 
in 1914. The third stage may be called that of consolidation. Societies 
had sprung up like mushrooms all over the province, and it was 
necessary that the weaklings should be weeded out. The present stage 
is one of cautions expansion. 

Progress has been very unequal in various districts. In the first 
few years, Gurdaspur, Jullundhar, and Lyallpur were the most advanced 
co-operatively, so that in 1909 the number of societies in the first was 
64, in the second 89, and in the third 42. Afterwards, however,. 
Lyallpur lagged behind, and its place was taken up by Hoshiarpur. 
In 1917, there were nearly 555 societies in Gurdaspur, 437 in Hoshiarpur, 
and 457 in Jullundhar. 

Co-operative development in the Punjab may be studied under three 
heads—agricultural societies, central societies, non-agricultural societies. 
The movement in the province has until very lately been almost wholly 
a rural one. About 97-8 per cent, of the societies are still rural and 
3 
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they generally abound in the central and west-central districts. On 
31st July 191», out of a total number of 4,028 societies, 3,937 were 
a gri cultural and most of these, again, were credit societies. 

The period of loans is generally one harvest or one year, bat in 
cases of necessity extensions are allowed. The average rate of interest 
is about 12} per cent., though in a few cases it is considerably higher 
and in some cases lower. As to security, generally some other member 
is required to stand as surety. Good character and the purpose of the 
loan are attached the greatest importance. Very few mortgages are 
made in favour of societies. Loans are repayable in fixed instalments and 
punctuality is insisted upon in repayment. Very few cases of default 
arise. The Registrar is empowered to decide disputes himself, or by 
appointing an arbitrator, in cases where a man refuses to pay, the 
decision being treated as the decree of a civil court. In order to reduce 
to a minimum the chances of bad debts, a society confines its operations 
to one village only, and if possible to one patti of a village. 

A few years after the initiation of societies, difficulty began to be 
felt as to resources and capital. Government loans, shares of members 
and deposits raised from the local market, were insufficient to finance 
the various operations of the societies. Steps were, therefore, taken to 
bring the village societies into contact with the general money market. 
The first central bank was founded in Jullundhar in 1909, and five others 
were founded in 1910. The starting of unions was alio taken in hand 
because there were large sums of money ready for investment away 
from the district head-quarters. The first union, known as the Madar 
Union, was started in the Jullundhar district in 1910. Central societies, 
banks as well as unions, went on rapidly multiplying with the expansion 
of the movement. Oa 31st July 1918, there were 45 such institutions, 
with a working capital of Rs. 56,19,995. In the absence of a provincial 
or apex bank, inter-lending is common among central banks. 

A word is necessary about the relations between central banks and 
anions. “ A anion is virtually a central bank within limits.” Its 
members are not individuals but registered societies. In central banks, 
on the other hand, though both individuals and societies are shareholders, 
individuals predominate, the town element and profit-seeking being 
most in evidence. The central bank is more useful for supplying money 
.during the first few years of co-operative work in a district. Later on, 
unions are more useful inasmuch as they are more co-operative and 
more sympathetic in character. 

An analysis of the actual working capital of rural societies from 
year to year shows that the movement has been growing more and more 
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independeut of external aid and artificial propping up. In the year 
ending 31st July 1912, of the total capital of abont fifty lakhs, the 
amount contributed by the members themselves was not less than 
65 per cent., leaving only 35 per cent, contributed by non-members. 
Government loans formed only 1| per cent, of the whole. In 1906, 
the Government money held by societies amounted to 10 per cent, of: 
their total capital, in 1907 to 18 per cent. Since then, it has been 
steadily diminishing, till in 19J6 it stood as low as one per cent., and in 
1917 at *7 per cent. only. 

The movement weathered well the banking crisis of 1913-14, and 
emerged from it as strong as ever. In 1914-15, the War broke out. 
In 1915-16, another adverse element entered into the situation—two 
successive bad harvests. The dislocation that resulted from these 
causes produced a considerable demand for loans by members while 
repayment could be made only with difficulty. Though a considerable 
amount of deposits was withdrawn, confidence in the movement showed 
no signs of abatement. Government came to the rescue with one lakh 
of rupees out of which Rs. 45,000 only were utilised. The big 
central banks at Jullundhur and Lahore rendered great assistance to 
the more sorely pressed institutions, but there was a drop in the 
withdrawal of deposits when the monsoon came. Although 1915-16 was 
a year of great economic strain and the deposits decreased by Rs. 7*5 
lakhs, the share capital of agricultural societies alone increased by Rs. 5 
lakhs and the reserve fund by Rs. 12*3 lakhs. This fact fully testifies to 
the financial soundness and stability of the movement. 

Though a vast majority of the agricultural societies are for credit 
only, yet societies have, of late, been springing up for other purposes; 
for example, agricultural sale societies, cattle insurance societies, 
agricultural supply societies, and co-operative stores. A few industrial 
societies have been formed in the towns among weavers, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, and shoe-makers. These last societies raise the standard of 
work among the members, make them independent of the middleman 
and supply them with cheap raw materials, and generally arrange 
for disposing of the results of their labour. There are classes of 
non-agricultural societies other than industrial, for instance, supply 
societies and stores, dairy societies, ghee societies, housing societies, and 
urban credit societies. 

Supervision and auditing are done by the Registrar anl his 
inspecting staff. In 1918, there were 22 inspectors paid by 
Government. It th9 beginning, sub-inspectors also were paid by 
•Government, bat now all the sub-inspectors are paid by societies. 
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Unions participate in the matter of supervision and control. There 
are some honorary co-operative workers also. 

Co-operation has done much for the agriculturist of the Punjab. 
It has galvanised the decaying rural life of the province. It has 
provided the cultivator with cheap credit without demoralising him. 
It has taught him self-help and thrift. It has taught him to save, and' 
has provided him with a suitable means of investment. It has helped 
the improvement of the methods of agriculture. It has reduced his 
unproductive debts as an indispensible preliminary to productive debt 
being incurred, and has also added to his assets. Where co-operation 
has gone, the moral tone of the people has been raised. Litigation and 
extravagant expenditure on marriage and other social ceremonies have 
been reduced. The importance of education has come to be appreciated, 
“ the society having often led to the primary school ”. In a word, 
co-operation has laid the foundations of economic freedom and has 
revived the corporate element of the village life of old. 

With all the progress that has been made, however, it must be said 
that the movement is yet in its infancy. Only about 5 per cent, of the 
agricultural families are represented in the movement. The rate of 
loans granted to members is still high. Besides, there are a few defects 
which prevent the rapid development of societies. The first is the 
unpunctuality of the members in repaying loans. This is due rather 
to their easy-going and careless ways of life and to the narrowness 
of margin between income and expenditure than to any deliberate 
refractoriness. Then we are met by apathy in work and the shirking of 
responsibility. The general body of members leaves the affairs to the 
care of the committee, the committee often shoves the responsibility 
on to the shoulders of the secretary or president, who in his turn 
transfers the whole thing to somebody else. There is usually a lack of 
responsible and industrious men to take interest in the affairs of the 
society. This is due to lack of education and the absence of higher 
ideals. In some societies there prevails the highly objectionable practice 
of making book adjustments and taking benami loans. The most 
serious drawback is the inability of the societies to act as real banks 
receiving money when presented and granting loans when demanded. 
Activity is seasonal and temporary, not throughout the year. It is only 
at the cultivation season when loans aie advanced, and at harvest times 
when recoveries are collected, that any life or briskness is noticed ; 
during the rest of the year the society drags on a dull and lethargic 
existence. 

But in spite of these drawbacks, the outlook is decidedly hopeful 
and bright. Only e location is wanted, and then the state of affairs will be 
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considerably improved. The spread of education will make the chances 
of dishonesty comparatively less, will improve the morality and ideals of 
the members themselves and of the village folk, and will develop better 
corporate life and a sense of responsibility among them. It is gratifying 
to note that the scheme of primary compulsory education is now 
receiving the favourable attention of the Local Government and muni¬ 
cipalities ; and it may be trusted that before long elementary education 
will make great strides. When that form of education has become 
popularised there will dawn a new era of progress and joy in the annals 
of the co-operative movement. 

It may be interesting to give here a resume of the Report on the 
Working of Co-operative Societies in the Punjab for year ending 31st 
duly, 1921, the latest publication of the Punjab Government on the 
state of the co-operative movemeut in the province. At the end of the 
official year 1921, the total number of societies in the Punjab and their 
total membership were 8,453, and 239,287, respectively, as against 7,174 
and 205,405, respectively, in the previous year. An interesting feature 
of the year was the continued expansion of non-agricultural societies, 
which, however, at the end of the year numbered only 303 with a 
membership of 15,371. They include four weavers’ central societies with 
a membership of 85 primary societies. 

A great majority of the Punjab societies are agricultural primary 
societies, most of which belong to the class of credit societies. The 
number of agricultural primary credit societies reached in 1920-21 the 
figure of 7,605, with a membership of 196,691. Of these societies, 
Hoshiarpur had 775, Gurdaspnr 668, and Jullundh&r 639; the number 
of members being 23,742, 17,884 and 23,382, respectively, in the three 
districts. These 7,605 societies advanced during the year, loans 
aggregating to Rs. 83 lakhs to members, making the total of such 
advances, at the end of the year, Rs. 178 lakhs. Central banks and 
banking unions assisting the financing of these primary societies numbered 
31 and 63, respectively, their working capital stood at Rb. 100 lakhs, and 
loans amounted to Rs. 65 lakhs. The starting of a provincial bank is 
contemplated as its want is being felt keenly. 

Among agricultural societies for purposes other than creditthere were 
31 societies and 140 unions belonging to the class of agricultural supply 
institutions. There were 60 societies at the end of the year, mainly in 
Hoshiarpur, Jullundhar and Gurdaspur districts, devoted to the object 
of consolidation of agricultural holdings on co-operative lines. 
Agricultural societies for production and sale did not do well. There 
existed some purchase and sale societies also. Co-operation has taken 
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some other forms as well in the rural areas of the Punjab, namely *- 
arbitration societies—which numbered 87 in the year 1920-21 ; night 
schools—in all there were 45 registered and 55 unregistered with 
1,783 students; silt clearance societies which were 3 in number ; land' 
reclamation societies numbering * ; thrift and savings societies number¬ 
ing 2 ; cattle breeding societies, 11 ; one irrigation society; and two 
cattle purchase societies. 

Among non-agricultnral societies, there were lid credit societies 
in the year 1920-21. Urban supply societies, with a few exceptions, 
proved unsuccessful. The most important of the nou-agricultural societies 
were the 74 industrial societies, of which 57 were weavers’ societies. 
There were, in addition a weavers’ central store at Amritsar and 3 supply 
unions, besides 5 weavers’ night schools. 

Surrendro Mohan Pattatrya 


OVERDUES IN THE DECCAN 

Any one who has watched the progress of the co-operative movement 
in the Deccan must have observed a large proportion of overdues in the 
societies in the course of the last three or four years. The Co-operative 
Department has published the figures for overdues along with its 
annual administration reports and the statement of the agricultural 
societies’operations for the year endiug 1922 shows that in the Nagar 
district, the overdues outstanding at the end of the year were nearly 
2$ lacs in a total working capital of six lacs, overdues in the Sholapur 
district were three lacs, and in Satara they were two lacs. The conditions 
of societies judged in the light of these facts and figures are really 
disheartening. 

The consequences which the growth of overdues has brought about 
to the societies in these districts are very serious. It is not possible 
to enumerate the troubles and complications that arise out of the non¬ 
recovery of dues from the members, but it will suffice to say that the 
accumulation of overdues is a clog to the progress of the societies and it 
starts a series of evils that ends in wrecking them. The central banks 
that finance the agricultural societies refuse to advance loans to societies 
which are already in arrears. Committees of management which are 
expected to supervise the collection of loans shirk their responsibility. 
Members go to the Sowkar again and borrow money from him to provide 
themselves with funds for their agricultural operations. The Sowkar 
secures his money on the crops raised by the borrower and being 
personally interested in the collection of the money is able to get 
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his claims satisfied by the clients sooner than societies can hope to do. 
Thus while the members’ liabilities increase, their capacity for repayment 
is curtailed and the chances for societies of recovering their dues from, 
those members become remote day by day. 

It will be difficult to estimate exactly the effect of mismanagement on 
overdoes though there is no doubt that it has aggravated the situation 
regarding them. Inefficiency of management, laxity of supervision, 
improper fixation of instalments, indiscriminate granting of extension 
and lack of scrutiny of loan applications are partially responsible foi 
the overdoes. 

The causes of overdues are not to be found in mismanagement, except 
in so far as mismanagement has created a dead-lock in several societies 
by the members refusing to redeem the debts by voluntary co-operation 
and gradual efforts, and has thus rendered the question of their returning 
to a normal position almost impossible. The causes are mainly economic. 
Overdues represent so much deficit in the agricultural income which the 
members expected to derive from the cultivation of lands in which they 
spent the money borrowed from their societies. They are an outward 
manifestation, a symptom of a deep-rooted disease which is slowly 
undermining the prosperity of agriculture and the foundation of rural 
life. Students of economics and agriculture have been taking increasing 
interest in the problem of rural economy, and the opinion is growing 
that a large number of agricultural holdings is uneconomic and below the 
margin of profitable cultivation and that the average Deccan farmer has 
to carry on his work from year’s end to year’s end with a mill-stone of 
debt tied to his neck. Dr. Mann’s study of rural life and rural 
conditions, as is evident from his “ Land and Labour in a Deccan Village ”, 
has led him to pronounce that economic conditions of agriculturists in 
dry villages in the Deccan are very unsatisfactory. In Sholapur, Nagar, 
and the eastern parts of Poona a famine occurs almost once in three years 
and the cultivators who are scarcely able to make both ends meet in a 
good year are compelled to migrate to industrial centres for earning their 
livelihood in bad years. 

When the co-operative movement was introduced in India it was 
thought that co-operative credit societies of the Raiffeisen type would 
bring the much-needed relief to agriculturists and enable them to 
improve their economic condition. Societies came to be organised in 
almost all important villages in the Deccan. Capital was provided for 
them by the various district central banks and the Bombay Central 
Bank. Deposits were collected and the agriculturists could say that 
they woke one morning and found that money was there for the mere 
asking of it and that their credit facilities had vastly improved without 
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®ny great exertion on their part. What do we find now as the result 
of the societies* working for nearly ten years in the Deccan ? Have they 
effected any material improvement in the economic conditions of their 
members ? Did the members utilise the loans in carrying out any 
schemes of permanent improvement in the soil and thereby increasing its 
productivity ? Is there any change for the better in the standard of their 
living ? The success or failure of co-operative societies will be judged 
by the way in which the foregoing questions are answered. We have 
not sufficient data on which we might form our opinion as to whether the 
debts of the members have actually increased since they have been 
connected with co-operative societies. 

Opinions may differ on the question whether the co-operative credit 
-system as established in the Deccan is responsible for the large overdues 
in the societies. It must be admitted that the existence and the conti¬ 
nuance of these huge overdue liabilities is a menace to the future progress 
of the societies. Nothing is more hopeful for the future than the 
possibility of improving the lines on which credit facilities are afforded 
to the agriculturist members. There should be more elasticity in the 
system of financing the members. The needs of the members of each 
society must be thoroughly studied by the financing agencies and 
so also the banks must be in possession of all facts regarding the 
usual crops grown by the members and the cost of raising a parti¬ 
cular crop. In places where rainfall is always assured and the 
income of the agriculturists is certain there is not much difficulty,-’*' 
regulating the policy of advancing loans to members. Membersarlv 
in need of financial assistance on two occasions. They are requirepur 
find money in order to pay the assessment to Government; the Sovonf 
provides them with funds in return for which he claims the borrowed ^ 
produce. Agriculturists are compelled to sell at a very low rate tl, j 
produce on which the Sowkar makes a high profit by transporting it to' 
bigger markets when the rates are more favourable. Agriculturists are 
also in need of money when they have to till their soil and commence 
sowing and other agricultural operations. They are required to buy seed 
and sometimes bullocks and implements. They borrow for this pnrpose 
petty sums from Sowkars at exorbitant rates of interest or agree to give 
the Sowkars a share of the harvest. These are the ordinary needs of 
agriculturists. There are other extraordinary occasions such as marriage 
and other ceremonies, but they are expected to spend for these out of their 
savings and hardly think of borrowing from others. It is, therefore, 
necessary that societies should be invariably asked to prepare state¬ 
ments of normal credits and submit these to the banks for scrutiny before 
any loans are sanctioned to them. 
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Conditions in famine tracts are somewhat different and demand a 
different treatment. The main difficulties of the agriculturists in a 
year of famine are those due to want of fodder for the cattle and want 
of employment for the unemployed. Cultivators have to choose between 
selling their oattle at nominal prices and purchasing fodder for exorbitant 
prices to keep them alive, and it is no wonder that they choose the 
former course. In some places, where co-operative societies were 
established, the people were given large loans by the societies to purchase 
fodder at a very heavy cost, with the result that the money spent ou 
the fodder was quite out of proportion to the value of the cattle fed 
on it. Evidently, the money spent on the idle bullocks was for an 
unproductive purpose and the members are scarcely able now to recoup 
the ill-afforded cost on that account and are, therefore, in arrears to 
the societies. It is the experience of the agriculturists that they have 
to sell their surplus fodder at low rates and to puchase it when necessary 
for abnormal prices. It is desirable for the members of societies in 
famine tracts to organise independent fodder storage societies. When 
the fodder is abundant they should collect from each individual a 
definite portion of his stock and store it and sell it at moderate rates to 
members in bad years. As to the question of unemployment, 
agriculturists should find out some suitable cottage industry such as 
spinning and weaving to give them employment in their idle hours and 
a small income for their livelihood. At any rate, no loans should be 
advanced by co-operative credit societies to members for their 
mere maintenance on the ground that they have no means of earning 
their living. A co-operative credit society cannot be successful in places 
liable to periodical famines unless its activities are supplemented and 
co-ordinated by those of co-operative fodder storage societies, co-operative 
grain banks, and such other non-credit societies. If these safeguards 
are introduced in the method of financing the societies in the Deccau, 
the danger of overdues will be greatly minimised. Above all, it is 
necessary to carry on a ceaseless propaganda for impressing on the minds 
of agriculturists the importance of the moral aspects of the movement* 
The moral side of the movement has been greatly neglected. The 
movement is mainly, if not purely, a popular and democratic movement, 
and unless the people are trained and educated to a sense of their rights 
and responsibilities they cannot go very far in the attainment of the 
ideals aimed at by the movement. 


N. P. Bhagwat 


4 



APPOINTMENT OF GROUP SECRETARIES 

la expressing an opinion, in advocating a scheme, which - the 
majority of co-operators have frequently disparaged, I think I am' 
exposing myself, perhaps imprudently, to a good deal of adverse 
criticism. I, however, make the attempt, thinking that if my argu¬ 
ments are logically reiuted and my scheme pronounced impracticable, 
I shall be enlightened on this momentous problem, or failing that, 
co-operators will see the force of my suggestion, and will ungrudgingly 
give it their approval. 

My scheme is based on the conviction that most of our primary 
societies have inefficient committees, and that the societies are at 
present really managed by secretaries. I have often seen many a ‘ C ’ 
class society raised to ‘ B ’ class, simply because a careful and competent 
secretary was substituted for a reckless and incompetent one. 
I have also seen an ‘ A ’ or ‘ B ’ class society degraded to ‘ C ’ class, 
simply because a competent secretary was removed by circumstances 
beyond the control of the society. The members of the managing 
committee in both the instances were the same, and yet they could not 
prevent their societies from going down in audit classification. In 
the light of this experience, I can affirm that societies are at present 
really managed by secretaries, and that the managing committees are, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, merely ornamental. The reasons 
that account for this state of affairs are the wide-spread illiteracy of 
the ryots, their prevailing inertia and the lack of any sense of public 
spirit. Our object, however, is not to dilate on the reasons, but to 
suggest the measures, which if adopted, will rapidly improve the 
management of our rural societies. 

What I want to bring home to co-operators is that the management 
of societies, till the members of managing committees are educated and 
trained, can be improved only if competent and responsible persons are 
appointed as secretaries. At present, every society is allowed to appoint 
its own secretary and fix his remuneration. This is indeed faithful 
adherence to a co-operative principle which is an essential feature of the 
democratic constitution of the society; but then the time is not yet 
ripe for putting that principle into operation. The societies, when they 
individually appoint their secretaries, do not—cannot—generally select the 
best type of men, and as the remuneration of the secretary is ridiculously 
meagre, no secretary ever works with a sense of responsibility. More¬ 
over, the illiterate members of managing committees do not control 
this educated servant of their society, but are themselves controlled by 
him. In these circumstances, it is proposed that trained group 
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secretaries, with decent salaries, should be appointed and controlled by 
the Divisional Branch of the Bombay Central Co-operative Institute, 
which is representative of societies. 

The Divisional Branch of the Institute should distribute the societies 
in each district in its division into groups. Each group may comprise 
five to ten societies, situated within a radius of four or five miles. A 
central village in the group should be selected as the head-quarters of 
the secretary, aud all his post sent there. The secretary will stay at 
the head-quarters, aud will visit the societies in his charge as often as 
necessary. 

The Board of Management of the Divisional Branch will elect a Group 
Secretaries’ <Committee, which will be responsible for the control of 
this staff. The scale of salary for the secretaries will be fixed and 
revised from time to time by the Board of Management, while the 
Committee will be empowered to appoint, control, transfer, and dismiss 
the secretaries. 

Tho societies should pay each year in advance to the Divisional 
Branch additional subscriptions towards the maintenance of this staff. 
These subscriptions will be recovered by the secretaries and remitted 
to the Branch before 31st January. They will be calculated at one 
per cent, of the working capital, at the highest. 

The Institute and its Branches do not at present know how they 
can provide for the supervision of societies, if at all they are made 
responsible for it. The new scheme, whereof the outlines are drawn 
above, puts the Institute in a different position altogether. It will 
have to shoulder the responsibility not only of supervision, but of the 
training of a large number of workers. The secretaries, before they 
are actually appointed to do the work of five or more societies, will 
have to be carefully equipped. Classes will have to be organised for 
them—classes which may extend over months and quarters—and only 
the successful candidates will be eventually employed. The secretaries 
will be taught to look upon themselves as * social servants ’, a& 
4 volunteers of the co-operative movement’, and their duties will not 
be restricted to the mere keeping of accounts, but they will be further 
required to train rural co-operators in the principles and practice of 
co-operation. Upon the performance of this latter duty will depend 
the promotion or even the retention of a secretary in the service. The 
scheme thus places the Institute in a position of responsibility, with 
power to influence the movement directly# It will call for various new 
activities on the part of the Institute, and it will improve the manage- 
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meat of rural societies by the employ meat of well-paid, full-time, 
responsible workers. The scheme does involve a slight sacrifice of the 
co-operative principles of self-control and responsibility and may not 
recommend itself to a purist s but who is guided by the airy vision of 
a purist when the hard realities of the situation demand a course of 
action, potentially beneficial to the sound development of the 
organization ? 

R. N. Tkivedi 


NEED FOR TRAINED SECRETARIES IN RURAL SOCIETIES 

The pivot of the co-operative credit movement, on which the 
working of rural societies really depends, is the personnel of its 
management. The rural population, it is acknowledged on all hands, 
is not advanced in education, and the members of the managing 
committee are, as a matter of fact, guided by the secretaries of their 
societies. Secretaries are thus the life and soul of the movement. 
An illiterate prince with the help of a literate business-like minister 
can run the administration quite successfully, as success always centres 
round the efficiency of those entrusted with the task of actual 
administration. 

It is easier to train up one secretary than all the five members of 
the managing committee and if the secretary is a conscientious, honest 
and intelligent person he will soon multiply the number of workers ere 
long. The writer would, therefore, in the fitness of things prefer the 
local school-master for this task. The great thing in his favour 
is his presence in the village from year’s end to year’s end, his next 
qualification is his educational equipment. His influence as a school 
master is also a factor to be considered and the last but not the least 
is his enforced eschewing of all personal interest in a society’s lending 
business. Any other local public-spirited man with the required 
qualifications would certainly' be welcome, but the day is yet very 
distant when we shall have trained rural workers coming forward to 
undertake such work as a labour of love. 

AH the same, it is neither possible nor desirable to continue any 
longer these present haphazard arrangements. It is here that the 
Bombay Central Co-operative Institute and its Branches should take the 
lead and prepare the people for this work 90 important from the country’s 
economic point of view. If Universities are intended to turn out 
' cultured men who constitute the intelligentsia of a country, the Institute 
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in its own humble sphere should aim at producing a large body of' 
persons equipped with instruction in the theory and practice of co-opera¬ 
tion. The teaching in co-operation which it organizes should be constant 
and practical. The curriculum of the classes should be worthy of a 
movement which has a very close bearing on nation-building and self- 
government. The main idea is that Institute the should arrange to train 
as many secretaries as possible and as the subject is only to a small 
extent technical, school-masters and others of the required qualifications 
who are interested in or connected with co-operation may be admitted 
for training. No doubt, the Institute already holds training classes in 
towns but these are not arranged regularly. They need to be held 
very regularly and half-yearly instead of yearly. They may be held 
in the interior also. Another point to be noted is that the classes should 
generally fit in with local requirements. 

The chief difficulty in ensuring efficient administration is, however, 
said to be that no decent pay can be secured to the secretaries who have 
spent their time, money and energy in getting trained. The answer 
to this complaint is that generally such secretaries are not full-time 
servants and only very few institutions require full-time secretaries. 
The business is then only extra and if it is taken up from some patriotic 
view the question of remuneration does not seem to be a serious one. 
But those who want to make a business out of such employment should 
first arrange to see whether they can find other societies round about 
for sufficient work such as would enable them to earn an adequate wage 
for themselves. 

Another point remains. All society-villages do not possess schools 
and, therefore, school masters will not be available everywhere. For 
such societies, outside trained secretaries can be engaged preferably as 
group secretaries, a decent wage being apportioned over all societies in 
the group area. 

Such qualified men will also prove useful for societies for private 
audit as well as for supervision and inspection. More and more such 
people will be required with the expansion of the movement. Only the 
post-examination courses must he continued aud the interest in the 
movement maintained. To this end, it behoves the trained secretaries to 
remain iu touch with the propagandist and educational work of the 
Institute and there is no doubt that their services will be very valuable 
in many respects, both to themselves aud to the movement in general. 

In order to induce the people to take sufficient interest in co-operation, 
it is now time that the Elucational Department should interest itself 
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in this movement and introduce lessons on co-operation in its 
“ Readers The seed of co-operation should be sown in the mind of the 
child when it is receptive and should be carefully nurtured so that it 
develops into a tree and bears good fruit with the growth of the child 
into an adult. 

A, U. Malji 


THRIFT AMONGST LABOURING CLASSES 

It appears that the Government of India have asked Local 
^Governments to make inquiries about the promotion of saving banks and 
life insurance among factory workers. They have further inquired as to 
what facilities obtain at present for the investment of the savings of 
factory-workers and have invited suggestions for the promotion of thrift 
and the pooling and consolidation of savings among wage-earners and 
such classes of people. 

There has, no doubt, recently been an increase in the wages of the 
working classes, though it is a disputable point whether even these wages 
are quite sufficient for them to improve their standard of life from the 
standpoint of health and hygiene or education and recreation. Besides* 
it is not uncommon amongst the working classes that more members of a 
family than one are wage-earners. I do not want to enter here into the 
debatable question as to how far it is desirable for a married woman with 
children to work in factories. But taking facts as they are, we find that 
the wife and grown-up children in a working-man’s family are earning 
members of the family. The total earnings of such a family are, 
therefore, quite decent. If then the income of a working-man’s family 
is decent, how is it that we do not see any signs of prosperity in such a 
family? The family is always found to be in want and perhaps in debts. 
The reason, I bslieve, is that the men are uneducated and easily become 
prey to spendthrift habits and vice. At the time of social functions and 
festivities they follow up their old customs and very often spend beyond 
their means. This accounts partly for the economic position that we 
observe. Another reason is that owing to ignorance and want of proper 
guidance from their childhood, these people have never known what 
thrift is. In their days of comparative prosperity they never have any 
concern for the rainy day. Not only that but they do not even seem to 
think about the expenses that they have to incur in future on social 
functions and ceremonies. On the top of this come the temptations 
which confront them in the form of liquor shops, play-houses, and other 
..gaieties, both moral and otherwise. They are easily caught in the 
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-snares of these temptations and take to drinking, which habit leads to 
many other evils. 

What then are the remedies for bettering their present condition ? 
The first and foremost is the removal of illiteracy and ignorance. The 
enforcement of compulsory primary education will remove that from the 
growing generation. But for adults, demonstrations and propaganda 
work are necessary. They must be shown the evil effects of drinking 
and other vices. They should also be taught to cultivate habits ot 
thrift. For this purpose, lantern lectures should be organized in the 
industrial localities of the city. The free distribution of vernacular 
pamphlets spreading the idea of thrift will also be profitable. Moral 
pressure and some form of compulsion too should be brought to bear 
upon them. 

Once the idea of thrift is inculcated in their minds, there ought to 
be provided ready facilities for the deposit of savings. Savings banks are 
very useful for gathering in the savings offered as a result of the growth 
of this habit of thrift. Incidentally, it may be observed that if men have 
not got ready money iu their hands they will not easily fall in the 
snare of attractions. Ample facilities, however, should be afforded to 
them to take advantage of these banks. They should be within their 
reach and kept open for them even on holidays and a better rate of 
interest should be granted to the smaller depositors, so that deposits may 
be attracted by them. The Bombay Central Co-operative Bank can have 
a small branch in the factory area, with a sympathetic man in charge, 
affording all these facilities. 

In some respects, provident funds maybe more advantageous to the 
workers because the employers make contributions to these. If employers 
-start such funds there are more chances of these savings being preserved 
intact because while persons can withdraw from savings banks at their 
discretion*employees cannot draw from their provident funds, although 
in times of need or for social functions, they can always borrow from 
these funds. It will, therefore, be a very great advantage if workers are 
taught to subscribe to the provident funds whenever started in industrial 
concerns. Unfortunately, the workers change their places of employ¬ 
ment so often that provident funds may not quite serve our purpose. 

Life insurance can also be a great help to this class as it is to all 
classes. It teaches thrift because those taking up a policy are under a 
compulsion to pay the premia. The real advantage of insurance is in 
the fact that it is a protection for the family after the death of the 
bread-winner. As a result of premature deaths, we come across families 
who are left in want and in debts. Besides, life insurance has got 
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an additional advantage over either the savings banks or the provident 
fund. These latter increase only if the man lives long. • If; however, he- 
dies prematurely the amounts eaved are comparatively very small. In 
insurance, on the other hand, the /aW amount assured, is payable on the 
death of the assured. This will prevent the survivors from being 
destitute. Further if, at the time of illness or on any other occasions, 
the assured has to spend a little money, the insurance oompanies 
advance loans against the policies. Such loans can and should also be 
arranged very easily from co-operative credit societies if the life policy 
of the debtor is assigned in favour of that society. Insurance thus 
encourages compulsory saving, protects against destitution in case of 
the premature death of the bread-earner, and facilitates the taking of 
loans in times of dire necessity. 

In order to be useful to the working classes, insurance policies must 
be issued for small amounts. Owing to the recent increase in wages, no 
doubt, a large number may be able to take up policies for Rs. 500 
which can be secured by small monthly payments of Rs. 3 at the most. 
This will earn for their family an assurance for the full amouut of 
Rs. 500 in case of death whenever it occurs; and in case the insured 
live to be old they will get the full amounts in their old age. If the 
regular monthly payment of Rs. 3 is found too stiff, policies for smaller 
amounts should be available. 

There are two matters to be kept in view while considering the 
question of insurance. It requires the assured to undergo a medical 
examination. The people, for whom we are proposing the provision of 
facilities for insurance are working people, who are able to put in hard 
work and it should not be difficult for them to pass the ordinary medical 
test. And if there are a few who are' not able to do so, the other 
methods of saving, like the savings bank will always be open to them. 
The other point is the question of lapses. Ignorant and careless people 
sometimes do not pay their premia regularly, and consequently the 
policies lapse. The responsibility for securing promptness in payments 
of premia should be undertaken by some labour organisation. A trade 
union or a co-operative society,, should induce people to take insurances 
and also should collect premia from them when their salaries are 
received. These societies can claim from insurance companies some 
commission for doing this work which will defray all the expenses of 
collection and even leave a small margin of income. If societies can 
arrange to pay to the insurance companies annual premia, all at a time 
instead of in monthly instalments, theipremia charges will be found to be 
a little cheaper for the assured. Societies can give to their members the 
facility of making monthly payments on convenient dates. 
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To mjr mind, life insurance is best calculated to encourage thrift 
amongst tbs working classes, to give them protection in their old age 
(their services not being pensionable) and to assure the payment of a 
decent sum to the family of the working man in case of his premature 
death. There is at least one company, namely, the Industrial and 
Prudential Asturance Company, Limited, which issues small policies of 
Rs. 260 for the working classes and from which some other facilities too 
can be obtained. 

Where, however, do co-operative societies come in, in this work ? 
Or is it any of their business to undertake any responsibility in this 
connection ? This work, I submit, is eminently such as has to be taken 
up by co-operative societies. The main idea of these societies is the 
uplift and betterment of society. If, therefore, they are helpful in doing 
something to inculcate the necessary virtue of thrift amongst the 
working classes they will be doing a great service to society. The work 
of opening savings banks belongs mainly to co-operative societies, and 
they will be perfectly justified in instituting an effective propaganda for 
promoting thrift amongst the working classes. 

As regards provident funds, they can only be started by the 
employers, but co-operative societies can very well undertake to safe- 
guard the interests of the employees and can work for getting better 
conditions from the employers with regard to provident funds. They can 
then popularize these funds if they think them to be advantageous for 
the employees. They will thereby achieve their aim, without under* 
taking any serious responsibilities. 

In the field of insurance, co-operation can do a great deal. It i+ 
even possible to establish co-operative insurance societies under certain 
conditions. But so long as such societies have not come into existence, 
it is very necessary that credit societies should undertake to 
popularise insurance among the working classes, with a view to inculcate 
in them the habit of thrift, as well as to get protection for their families 
in case of the premature death:of the bread-winner. While so doing, 
considerable experience will be gained by some societies, which may be 
helpful to them in forming later on a co-operative insurance society. 

* a 

Even in the absence of a regular co-operative insurance society a 
co-operative association can be very helpful to the wage-earners to get 
cheap insurance. Such a body can arrange to place the insurance of all 
its .members in one particular company, thereby earning for itself and 
therefore its members collectively, a good commission. It can even pay 
the premia of its members annually, and recover the same from its 
• 
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members monthly, thereby saving for them the interest that otherwise 
will be charged by the insurance company. It can, by inducing the 
members to pay the premia in time, save the policies of its members 
from lapse. Co-operative societies may even approach Government to 
get the benefits of the Government PoBtal Insurance Scheme for members 
of co-operative societies, particularly those belonging to the labouring 
classes. Insurance, I submit, is best calculated to develop the habit of 
thrift amongst the working classes and should be popularised amongst 
them, at any cost. Once it is popular, we can have a co-operative 
insurance society with great advantage. In the meanwhile, we must 
approach the Government of India to exclude co-operative insurance 
societies from the operation of the Life Insurance Act, so far as the 
maintenance of cash deposit is concerned. A system of free valuations 
for co-operative societies should also be asked for and exemption ought 
also to be sought with regard to stamps on policies. I trust, the Bombay 
Central Co-operative Institute will move in the matter and get these 
concessions, which may pave the way for the starting of co-operative 
insurance societies. 

Kbshavprasad C. Dbsai 


PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATION IN INDIA 
PUNJAB 

The year 1021-22 was an unfavourable one for agriculture in the 
Punjab and the cotton crop was very poor. The previous year having 
beeD one of scarcity, the resources of societies were subjected to a great 
strain, Tagavi loans had to be obtained from Government and consider¬ 
able difficulty was experienced in obtaining seed. These adverse 
conditions placed some check on the rate at which the rural credit 
movement was expanding in the province, and the increase in the 
number of agricultural societies was 743 as against 1,183 in the previous 
year. There was a wide-spread demand for new societies but shortage of 
financial facilities and the inability of the staff to control a larger 
number of societies necessitated the exercise of caution iu dealing with 
applications for registration. 

The total nuiiHlr of agricultural credit societies increased from 
7,605 to 8,232, their membership rose from 1,96,001 to 2,14,837, and 
their working capital from Rs. 2,16,13,01-7 to Rs. 2,46,65,989. The 
average membership, 26, is very low, and once a society is formed there 
appears to be a tenlency not to increase the number of members. 
Government do well to point out that such «n attitude is to be deprecated 
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.And deserves to be corrected. Oat of the total capital, 15£ lakhs 
represented non-members’ deposits and a crore borrowings from central 
banks. Financially, the societies are in a very sound position as the share 
capital subscribed by members amounted to half a crore and the aggregate 
reserve funds to 57 lakhs. In addition, the societies held over 15 lakhs 
as deposits from members. Thus nearly half the total resources 
represented owned capital and this position, it has been possible for the 
Punjab to reach mainly because of the system of instalment shares which 
the province adopted long ago. The shares are generally male with¬ 
drawable after ten years, and though originally the societies declared 
dividends after a term of ten years, most of the new societies and many of 
the old ones now prefer to make profits indivisible. The total amount of 
loans advanced during the year amounted to Rs. 79 lakhs, and the 
classification of these according to purposes, provides interesting compari- 
sion with the position in Bombay. In the Punjab, Government recognize 
definitely that the aim of co-operative credit is to afford cheap financial 
facilities to agriculturists and to reduce their indebtedness to outsiders. 
As that is the test they apply in judging the success or failure of co-opera¬ 
tive credit, loans obtained for debt redemption find a prominent place in 
the objects for which advances are made, and the Registrar mentions that 
nearly 15 lakhs were lent for this purpose dtifing the year under report. 
Nearly nine lakhs were in arrears as against total outstandings of a little 
over two crores, and though the amount of repayments made daring the 
year exceeded the previous year’s figures, owing to the adverse agricul¬ 
tural conditions referred to above, the percentage of repayments to 
demand showed a reduction. The usual rate of interest on loans remained 
12J per cent., but over a hundred societies reduced their rates. The 
Registrar doubts, however, if it is wise to reduce rates before societies 
have accumulated an owned capital sufficient for normal current ueeds 
or have built up reserves large enough to meet unforeseen contingencies. 
There is, it may also be added, no great advantage in reducing rates if 
membership is to be made a close preserve and only the promoters of a 
society are to enjoy the advantages of cheapened credit. 

Daring the year under report, 448 societies with an aggregate 
membership of 15,000 completed ten years of working and the aunual 
report contains some information about the economic results obtained- 
The societies have built up an owned capital of Rs. 12 lakhs in the shape 
of shares and reserves, and 5,445 of their members have been released 
from outside debt. Unsecured debt has been reduced from 41 lakhs to 
28 lakhs and 7,700 acres of land have been redeemed. The societies have 
taken -5,000 acres in mortgage for lakhs and members have been 
-enabled to.purchase 3,000 acres land of the value of 8 lakhs. The 
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problem of land mortgage credit has received attention, and the Jhang 
Mortgage Bank started in the Province advanced during the year 
Bs. 60,973 in loans to members. 1,025 acres of land and 763 date palms 
were released from mortgages with loans from the Bank, and loans were 
also granted for liquidation of old debts and purchase of land. The 
recoveries were satisfactory bnt difficulty has been experienced in. 
providing adequate long term capital. 

Co-operative credit societies appear to be taking part in the promo¬ 
tion of agricultural improvement, and 7,000 maunds of pure seed, some 
500 ploughs, 168 harrows, and a few drills and chaff-cutters were 
distributed to agriculturists through village societies. Three villages 
with good societies were selected for intensive propaganda and demon¬ 
strations are occasionally carried on on the plots offered for the purpose 
by enterprising co-operators. There were two seed and demonstration 
farm societies in existence, and a society for better farming was organized 
during the year. But the most important activity in the sphere of 
agricultural improvement was the extension of the movement for 
consolidation of holdings. The number of societies increased during the 
year from 60 to 107, and their membership from 1,698 to 3,397. 27 more 
societies were organized but not registered, as generally registration- 
is not applied for until mutation has been sanctioned at general meetings. 
The general lines of working remained the same as in previous years. 
There is either a mutual exchange of fields with a view to bringing all 
the scattered fields of each owner into block or all the lands offered 
by its owners as suitable for consolidation is treated as common land' 
and divided into suitable compact blocks corresponding to the interests 
of the several owners. There has hitherto been only one case in which 
possession was not exchanged permanently. The area consolidated 
during the year was over 8,500 acres, held in 15,474 scattered fields 
which have been cosolidated into 2,197 compact blocks; the area of 
land actually exchanged was 5,500 acres. The economic benefits have 
been appreciable. There are fewer boundary disputes and there has 
.been an increase in the cultivable area, new wells are being sunk, and 
holders of irrigated land are able to irrigate a larger area of land than 
before. The.most significant feature is that the movement has gained 
popular sympathy and not only have villagers in the bulk ceased to be 
hostile, but themselves offer to start societies and ask for assistance in 
tbe work of organization. Thus this work of economic reconstruction in 
rural Punjab is proceeding in consonance with the opinions and interests, 
of the classes affected and will hence have more far-reaching consequences 
than any legislative or executive action not voluntarily accepted by the- 
rural population. Tbe consolidation scheme in the Punjab may have 
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to be supplemented by legislation on a few minor matters, but all that 
is required immediately seems to be the continuance and the strengthen¬ 
ing of the staff appointed to assist in the difficult task of propaganda, 
preliminary enquiries, and organization. 

The total number of non-credit agricultural societies in the province 
was 525. The societies for consolidation of holdings and for seed and 
demonstration farms have already been referred to. Cattle insurance 
societies numbered 38 and had a membership of 542. Societies for 
supply of agricultural requisites also form an important group, although 
their number went down during the year from 171 to 160 and the volume 
of transactions decrease l by 1*8 lakhs to Rs. 1,72,000. This reduction 
in business is attributed to the disbandment of the official staff engaged 
on the work and the closing of the quasi-official information bureau. 
The principal commoiities dealt in were iron, seed, cloth and salt. 
Societies for the safe of ghi and milk have not been much of a success, 
but the five commission sale shops started in the previous year are 
reported to have had a good season. The value of the produce handled 
was 4| lakhs and the societies hold out good prospects of development, 
and have already been of much educational value. Cattle-breeding 
societies numbered 20, and these have already formed themselves into a 
union for joint action. There were five societies for cattle purchase, one 
for lift irrigation, eight for reclamation of waste lands, and twelve for 
silt clearance. These last named societies have proved very useful on 
inundation canals. By arranging for silt clearance during the cold 
weather, they ensure an earlier running of the channels and secure a 
better supply of water. The area commanded by these societies was 
5,800 acres and it is estimated that their operations resulted in an 
increase in the earnings of members to the extent of Rs. 430 on an 
average. There were 53 societies with a membership of 1,122 for 
conducting night schools. They constitute an experiment in adult educa¬ 
tion, but to be really useful the schools need to be run on lines different 
from those laid down for ordinary primary schools. Arbitration societi 
numbered 148 and had a membership of 16,628. During the year, 
775 disputes were decided by the societies and it is significant that not 
one award was taken to Court. Most of these related to matters like 
cattle trespass and boundary disputes and petty claims of money-lenders 
and traders. The awards given, having the backing of local public 
opinion, claims and disputes are settled promptly and the waste and 
hardship involved in the existing system of civil and criminal justice 
are obviated. The societies represent an interesting departure in rural 
^construction and satisfy a real need of village life. It is hence a 
matter for extreme regret that legal objections have been raised to the 
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constitution of these societies and that in view of the starting of villager 
puncbayats endowed with similar functions, it has been decided to abandon 
the experiment. 

Non-agricultural societies numbered 401 as against 303 at the end 
of the previous year. Membership increased from 15,871 to 17,594, and 
the working capital from Rs. 8,74,273 to Rs. 12,02,840. The Registrar 
is pessimistic about the prospects before co-operation in urban areas, but 
possibly the lack of any visible signs of progress is due to the absence 
of any organized propaganda among the urban population and th 1 ' 
concentration of the official staff on the work of rural reconstruction. No 
special attempt, moreover, seems to have been made, as in Bombay or 
Madras, to interest the townsmanrin the movement and to associate him 
in the work of organization and supervision. The increase in the 
number of societies occurred partly among the small credit societies 
with unlimited liability started for poorer sections of the Christian 
community and partly among the societies for promoting thrift and savings 
organized among Government employees and school-masters. Non-agri¬ 
cultural credit societies numbered 189, 20 being limited liability societies 
mainly of employees of large firms and Government offices. These 
had a membership of 4,260 and commanded a working capital of over 
five lakhs, the corresponding figures for the 109 societies with unlimited 
liability being 3,401 and Rs. 2*55 lakhs. In the latter type of societies, 
nearly 70 per cent, of the capital was derived from central banks. 
There were 28 thrift and savings societies and 92 supply societies, the 
latter having a membership of 7,192 and a working capital of lj| lakhs. 
The total sales amounted to 4^ lakhs but there is no likelihood of this 
type of work being extended. A co-operative printing press was recently 
registered in the Province aud there is a housing society in Lahore. 
Among industrial societies may be mentioned 11 dyers’ societies, and 
and half a dozen societies for oilmen, shoe-makers and blacksmiths. 
The largest group consisted, however, of weavers’ societies which 
numbered 58 with a membership of 1,197 and a working capital of 1* lakhs. 
26 societies were affiliated to three local unions which arranged 
for their finance and supervision. These unions and the remaining 
primary societies are again affiliated to a central stores at Amritsar, 
which supplies yarn to societies ou indents, provides finance, and to a 
certain extent arranges for the marketing of weavers’ products not 
disposed of locally. Nearly 25 per cent, of the capital of the weavers’ 
societies is owned by the members themselves, and the rest is borrowed 
through the central stores and unions. The three anions had an aggre¬ 
gate working capital of about 70 thousand, nearly the whole of it having 
been borrowed from the central stores. The central stores itself had a 
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working capital 1£ lakhs, all of which with the exception of about 
18 thousand of owned capital was borrowed from outside. 

Excluding the four central societies mentioned above and a cattle 
re-insurance society, the total number of central societies in the province 
was 106. These might be divided into central banks and banking unions, 
the latter term standing for central banks of the pure type having societies 
alone as shareholders. Profits in the unions are indivisible while 
another distinction is that they undertake the work of supervision where¬ 
as the central banks generally do not. The central banks, generally, 
had the whole of a revenue district as their area of operations, although 
there are seven districts served by more banks than one. But in 
addition to the banks almost every district is served by a number of 
subordinate banking unions, the maximum number found in one district 
being eleven. The banks had an aggregate working capital of 
Es. 1,21,60,584, of which 12^ lakhs represented shares and 4J lakhs 
reserve funds 76£ lakhs were raised as deposits from individuals, while 
deposits of societies amounted to 8J lakhs. Deposits from central banks 
amounted to the considerable figure of 17| lakhs and 1*18 lakhs were 
obtained from Government. The total working capital of the banking 
unions amounted to Rs. 42,51,370, but here the proportion of owned 
capital was low, shares contributing two lakhs and reserves 1*19 lakhs. 
Deposits from individuals amounted to 14| lakhs and from societies 
10^ lakhs. Borrowings from central banks amounted to 14-12 lakhs 
and 37 thousand were received from Government. There are 
two undesirable features of the financial system in the Province which 
these figures exhibit. The first is that the movement has still to depend 
to some extent on direct financial assistance from the State to enable 
financial crises or agricultural distress to be met. Besides the amounts 
shown above, agricultural societies showed Rs. 1,62,790 outstanding to 
Government as loans. The other feature is the interlending carried on 
on a considerable Beale among central banks and unions. The burden 
of this work falls naturally on the Registrar who should, however, hold 
himself strictly aloof from the financial operations of societies. To meet 
these two defects it is necessary to have an apex bank acting as a balancing 
centre and serving as a connecting link with the money market. The 
Report makes mention of Borne scneme for a provincial bank and it is 
to be hoped that this will mature soon. 

The strong point about the co-operative system in the Punjab is the 
efficiency of its official organization. Special efforts are made to train 
and equip the staff for propaganda, organization supervision and audit. 
The main defect, on the other hand, is the weakness of the non' 
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official clement and the lack of any dependence on popular support and 
sympathy. Even in the Panjab, the intelligentsia counts for something 
with the rural classes, and any movement which hopes to develop as a 
vital force in the life of the country has to enlist the interest of ardent 
spirits among the rural as well as the urban classes. The Punjab, no 
doubt, has its Provincial Union at Lahore to which is entrusted some 
responsibility for the primary audit and inspection of societies. The 
Union has an energetic secretary, but as the officials of the Co-operative 
Department will themselves admit it is still far from being the self- 
governing institution it should be, playing satisfactorily the role it was 
intended to fill in the movement. 

BURMA 

The Report from Burma for the year 1921-22 is published only a few 
months after the last Report for 1920-21 was made available. The 
rate of progress achieved during the year 1921-22 was a poor one in 
comparison with the progressive increase in numbers and membership 
since 1916, and the Registrar is not able to explaia to what factors this 
falling off can be attributed. The increase In numbers was from 4,889 
to 5,279 or 8*6 per cent., and the increase in membership was 8*1 per 
cent., the previous year’s figures being 11*6 and 18*3 per cent. In 
Upper Burma, outside propaganda for the starting of new societies 
ceased long ago, but propagandist work is still carried on in outlying 
parts of the Province. Increases in recent years were mainly confined 
to Lower Burma, and a stage seems to have been reached in Upper 
Burma when further development will proceed cautiously as experience 
is gathered and not with the gushing enthusiasm which is shown in 
response to active propaganda. Another factor which may explain the 
check in the rate of progress is the higher degree of co-operative know¬ 
ledge demanded from agriculturists applying for registration of societies 
in their villages. 

Agricultural credit societies increased in number from 3,704 to 4,023, 
their membership rose from 86,148 to 93,168, and their working capital 
from Re. 1,44,53,403 to Rs. 1,69,76,843. 52$ lakhs represented owned 
capital, half consisting of shares and half of reserve funds. Members’ 
deposits stood at the extremely low figure of 2*88 lakhs, of which 
1 *70 lakhs were held in one district and the balanoe in the remaining 
32 districts. There is a movement in the Province to induce societies to 
collect savings deposits from members and although the figures of deposits 
tapped are very poor, the Registrar is confident that with a more energetic 
propaganda and the provision of proper facilities, savings deposits can be 
made the main source of the funds of societies. Undoubtedly, conditions 
in Burma differ considerably from those in India but in the present 
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•economic and agricultural conditions of the Province it seems too 
sanguine to expect that after paying their annbal share instalments and 
interest at 15 per cent, on their borrowings agriculturists will have a 
sufficient margin of income to permit their contributing the bulk of the 
funds required by their societies. Deposits from non-members amounted 
to 0$ lakhs and from societies to 1 *86 lakhs. 15$ lakhs were held aR 
loans from Government by societies in four districts. This amount 
represented the advances made to societies for the colonization of newly 
developed lands in the Province. 90$ lakhs were borrowed from the 
central banks. It is curious that against total outstandings of a crore 
and a half payable by members not a pie was shown as overdue, and as 
there is no mention of the repayments made by members to societies, 
it is not possible to draw any conclusion as regards the degree to which 
the virtue of punctuality in the discharge of liabilities has been developed 
in Burma. The average amount of loan available per member reached 
the fairly high figure of Rs. 158*1, and still complaints are 
common that members are not being financed adequately in proportion 
to their requirements, and that shortage of funds is the universal cry 
among agricultural credit societies. The Registrar refers to certain 
negotiations going on with the Imperial Bank of India for granting 
advances to societies through central banks for the finance of short term 
“ crop ” requirements on the lines suggested by the Central Provinces 
Committee of Inquiry. The system postulates the existence of arrange¬ 
ments for the delivery of produce to the financing agencies, and the 
crediting of the sale proceeds towards extinction of the advances made. 
That is an interesting departure in co-operative finance in Burma, for 
in Bombay the system has been in operation for some time paBt though 
not in the definite form proposed in Burma. As a corollary, it would 
also be necessary to arrange for the storage of produce and for the issue 
of godown receipts against which renewals of loans or fresh advances 
can be negotiated. Can problem of land mortgage credit, however, 
demands a different method of treatment. Starved as they are of 
capital for current needs, societies in Burma, as in other parts of India, 
cannot afford to spare large funds for long term loans for land improve¬ 
ment, agricultural development, or liquidation of old debts. For the 
two former objects, what is needed is cheap long term credit, but such 
credit is not obtainable without State aid in some shape or other. 
That aid is not forthcoming in India and hence co-operative finance in 
Burma, as in almost all provinces in India, has succeeded neither in 
wholly supplanting the money-lender nor in stimulating agricultural 
development or land improvement nor in relieving appreciably the burden 
of rural indebtedness. 

6 
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Agricultural societies for production and sale showed an increase - 
of 15 during the year. As against 67 such societies there were 17 socie¬ 
ties for purchase and sale, and two for production. The moBt prominent 
among the former type of societies were a rice mill and a ginning factory. 
The rice mill has a share capital of over a lakh and a half subscribed 
for by nearly two thousand individuals. Its promoters are leading 
members of rural credit societies and it admits small agriculturists as 
members, otherwise it differs little from a capitalistic concern. It buys 
paddy for milling, and does not mill paddy on behalf of producers as a 
co-operative institution should- The ginnery appears to have entered' 
into agreements with its members for supply of raw cotton for ginning. 
Besides its legitimate business, it dealt in the purchase and sale 
of cotton as au ordinary commercial transaction. Included in this 
class are a member of fishery societies, one of whose aims seems to be 
to provide a supplementary source of income for agriculturists. Among 
sale societies two are reported to have done very well and engage in the 
marketing of variouslypes of agricultural produce. In addition to the 
transactions of sale societies, joint marketing was also undertaken by a 
few ordinary credit societies, which also arranged for the supply of 
improved seed and agricultural implements. The number of registered 
cattle insurance societies increased by two, but the number of cattle 
insured and of societies which did any business decreased. Some efforts 
were made during the year to revive some interest among cultivators for 
cattle insurance and improvements were introduced in the bye-laws, one 
of which related to the grant of bonus to insurers who have claimed no 
indemnity. 

The total:number of non-agricultural credit societies increased during 
the year from 1G6 to 171, the membership rose from 21,489 to 24,146, 
and the working capital from Its. 33,49,831 to Bs. 39,82,988. Of these 
societies,'43J:were limited liability societies for salary-earners. They 
had a membership of ten thousand and a working capital of 11 lakhs, 
of which all except half a lakh was contributed by members themselves. 
The only special features of these societies are the issue by some of 
short term emergency loans for small amounts, and the supply by a 
few others of necessaries of life for members. 95 were urban societies 
and town banks with a membership of twelve thousand, and a working 
capital of 24f lakhs. The proportion of outside borrowings to total 
liabilitiesjwas under 25 per cent, iu these societies and the societies accept 
non-members’ deposits and have credits with the Urban Central Bank 
started for the Province. Some of the town banks have commenced 
interesting] themselves in the business of making remittances by drafts 
and have opened current accounts. The conduct of both the 
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types of business demands a sound knowledge of banking and accountancy, 
and it is interesting to find that with the assistance of the Urban Central 
Bank referred to above some arrangements in this direction are being 
made. 

Non-agricnltural non-credit societies form only a small group. 
Purchase and sale societies, mostly consumers’ stores, numbered 11 as 
against 14 in the previous year. Included in this group were stores 
for Bengalees, Anglo-Indians and Europeans, and a novel type of society 
which combines with the business of selling silks on a commission basis 
the running of a printing press. Societies for proinction and sale 
numbered 15, and for other forms of co-operation two. Societies for 
weavers, potters and lacquer workers were classed among non-agricultural 
credit societies, the total number of which was 33. The weavers’ 
societies were the most important section of this group, and they had 
a store and a technical school to assist in the development of the 
handloom weaving industry. The duty of the organization and technical 
improvement of home industries was transferred to the newly created 
Department of Industries, but the Registrar is doubtful if any cottage 
industries other than those named above are worth being taken in hand 
for improvement. Prudent national economy, he writes, requires that 
some of these cottage industries should be allowed to die out. 

The most important central bank for primary socioties is still the 
Provincial Bank at Mandalay, which had nearly 60 lakhs outstanding 
with primary societies as against a figure of 43 lakhs by all the twelve 
central banks put together. Among central banks only two had a 
working capital of over ten lakhs and four had a capital of less than a 
lakh. These latter four worked at a loss, while another made during 
the year a profit of rupee one. The total working capital of the central 
banks was Rs. 44,38,453, while the working capital of the Provincial 
Bank was just under a crore. In central banks shares and reserves 
formed 18 per cent, of the total resources, in the Provincial Bank 
the percentage was slightly uuder ten. The Provincial Bank held 
a little uuder eight lakhs as deposits from co-operative societies, and 
the corresponding figure for central banks was three lakhs. Advances 
by the Provincial Bank to central banks amounted to 11£ lakhs. The 
Provincial Bank thus fills a very important role in the Province and 
has attracted considerable snms of money which would not have been 
available for local banks. It has not, unlike in Bombay, yet begun to 
serve as the balancing centre for co-operative institutions in the Province, 
and although it provides fluid resource for the central and urban hanks 
it has not been able to arrange for the rediscounting of co-operative paper 
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is suggested by the Registrar. It means a serious setback in the 
operations of societies which, if unchecked, must lead to a state of 
stagnation. Nearly a thirl of the loans were advanced for cattle and 
fodder, while in a year when exceptional conditions prevailed no less than 
7 per cent, of the total advances were made for redemption of old debts 
and for release of lands from mortgage. The previous year’s report made 
mention of 5,84u members having been assisted in clearing off all 
their outside debts and in the current year’s report the figure is reduced 
to 3,344. This leads the Registrar to surmise that owing to the dilatory 
process of getting loans from societies, and, one may add, the rigorous 
pruning of advances required by individuals, several members may have 
re-established their business connections with Sowkars. In the 
general remarks of the Registrar no mention is made about arrears in 
societies. Repayments made during the year by members amounted to 
Rs. 4,14,220 as against Rs. 1,81,217 in the previous year, while overdue 
loans are shown as Rs. 26,305 only ; but overdues from societies in the 
premier central bank are heavy and hence not much reliance can be 
placed on the foregoing figure of arrears from members. 

There were in the State no agricultural societies for purposes other 
than credit, but there was one society classed along with the others, 
whose objects seem more akin to those of a joint cultivation society. 
The members have bought land for joint ownership and have divided 
the work among themselves according to the aptitude and capacity of 
various individuals. Cattle and agricultural requisites are purchased in 
common, and income is to be distributed according to the share of work 
contributed. Non-agricultural societies increased in number from 162 
to 17!, their membership rose from 7,014 to 7,357, and the working 
capital from Rs. 7,17,461 to Rs. 8,94,67^ 126 societies had a limited 

liability, among them being 112 departmental societies and 14 stores. 
Barring a small sum of Rs. 42,688, the whole of the capital of these 
societies aggregating to Rs. 6,60,903 was held by members themselves 
in the shape of shares, deposits and reserve funds. A few societies have 
introduced the system of savings bank accounts, some of the societies 
have eschewed charging interest on advances made and to enable them to 
obtain some income out of which to remunerate the capital raised, 
permission is granted to employ a small proportion of their funds in 
arranging the supply for members of necessaries of life. Special model 
bye-laws have been framed for this type of society. The consumers’ 
stores ha l a membership of 759 and a working capital of Rs. 75,629. 
Total sales amounted to a lakh and a half. It is interesting to find that 
some of the stores are working well, although the Registrar eannot 
pronounce that even these have passed the experimental stage. 
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Among industrial societies those for weavers naturally occupy a 
prominent position. These numbered 37 at the close of the year. 
They had a membership of 915 and a working capital of Rs. 89,783, of 
which over half was borrowed from central banks and Rs 11,297 obtained 
from Government. A grant of a lakh of rupees has been sanctioned by 
the State, to be advanced to artisans’ societies in the shape of loans 
repayable in 20 instalments and bearing interest at 6 per cent, after the 
experimental period of three years. Among other societies of artisans 
there were two for carpenters, one for brass-smiths, and four for paper- 
makers. By means of these and similar societies the Department hopes 
to assist in the development of cottage industries, arts and crafts, whose 
existence is essential both from the economic and cultural standpoints of 
the nation. 

Central banks numbered 18, and their working capital amounted to 
Rs. 36,19,243. Shares amounted to 7 lakhs and reserves to a little 
under a lakh. Outside deposits amounted to 17| lakhs aud Rs. 10,30,794 
were held as loans from Government. The amount of State aid was 
reduced in the year by a lakh and eighty thousand. The holdings of 
the banks in cash and securities amounted to If lakhs and forty thousand, 
respectively, and the rest of the money was employed in advances to 
societies. Recoveries made during the year amounted to twenty per 
cent, of the outstandings, and although the other banks show no 
overdnes, in the Hyderabad Bank overdues amounted to 7f lakhs 
against total outstandings of 17 lakhs. It is curious to find that the 
responsibility for disbursement as well as recovery of loans rests with 
departmental officers, an arrangement which, as results have shown, puts 
a premiraum on irresponsibility. Unfortunately, six out of the thirteen 
banks are “ either iu a very rudimentary stage or are altogether mori¬ 
bund.” But the remaining may well be entrusted with some share in 
the work of supervision and control. Financing by the State is 
proposed to be systematised by converting the Hyderabad Central Bink 
into a Provincial Bank and if the proposal is carried out on right lines 
the Registrar will be relieved to a large extent of the responsibility for 
finance and iuternal control which rests on him now. With tbe grant 
of wide discretionary powers to banks, and tbe de-officialization of their 
administration, it will be necessary to induce a larger number of publio- 
spirited non-officials to be interested iu the working of banks and the 
supervision of societies. This is the most important task that confronts 
the Co-operative Department in the Hyderabad State, as in several other 
(Parts of India as well. 
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Twenty .foarth An anal Report ot the Co-operative Central Raltteieen Bank of 
Utrecht, for the year 1922. 

The Co-operative Central Raiffeisen Bank of Utrecht, the central! 
institution of the credit societies (Protestant) in Holland, has published its- 
24th annual report, which covers the year 1922. The capital amounts to 
78,000,000 florins (1 florin=Rs. 1-3-0 ) of which only 1,100,000 fl., are 
owned by the Bank itself in the form of paid-up shares and reserve. The- 
funds are principally derived from (1) deposits at call, 49,000,000 fl., 
(2) deposits for one year, 11,500,000 fl., (3) long term debentures, 
0,600,000 fl., and (4) advances from the National Bank of the Nether¬ 
lands, 9,250,000 fl. The large proportion of deposits at call is note¬ 
worthy : these are received, however, from affiliated societies and the 
likelihood of their hasty or simultaneous withdrawal is very small. 
The owned capital is only per cent, of the total, but each share of 
500 fl., ( usually only 50 florins paid) carries a liability of fl., 2,500. 
The liability is, therefore, 50 times the paid-up shares, and since the 
deposits also belong to the society-shareholders, the owned capital is 
adequate to guarantee the liabilities of the Bank to non-members ; if the 
deposits were held from others than the affiliated societies, a much 
greater proportion of owned capital would be required. 

676 societies are affiliated, and hold shares as members. 11 indivi¬ 
duals are also admitted as shareholders so long as they are members of 
the Committee of Supervision or the Working Committee ; on vacating 
their seats they transfer their shares to their successors in office. 

In 1913, the total of the balance sheet was only 6,500,000 fl., of 
which 5,900,000 fl., was held from societies as deposits at eall, and 
2,750,000 florins was lent to societies. In Holland, as elsewhere, the 
War caused a shortage in the supply of manures and other agricultural 
necessities, and an enhancement in the price of agricultural products; 
the peasant received a large income which he could not usefully employ 
and wisely deposited it in his co-operative societies, with the result that 
his deposits are now 60,000,000 fl., as mentioned above, while loans 
from the Central Bank to primary societies are only florins 8,800,000. 
The balance is invested by the Bunk in treasury bills (40,000,000 florins), 
loans to local bodies and to land reclamation societies (4,000,000 florins), 
and to agricultural associations. Investments in securities were 
6,000,000 fl., and mortgages 7,000,000 fl., the latter figure roughly 
corresponding to the sum of 6,600,000 florins derived from long term 
debentures. All profits are carried to reserve, and no dividend is paid. 
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The affiliated societies are inspected by the inspectors of the Bank, 
to which they pay an annual contribution (30,000 florins in 1922) for the 
purpose. 

The value of all furniture and moveables in the Bank has been 
written down from 6,317 fl. to 1 florin, and the building is shown at 
20,000 fl., far below its cost price or its present value. 

Advances to societies within the amount of their deposits were made 
at 4£ and 4 per cent, during the year ; such advances to depositing 
societies will ordinarily be in the form of temporary accommodation for 
a few days to pay bills or to meet the demands of local depositors. 
Loans not guaranteed by the deposits of a society were made at 5£ and 

5 per cent., while loans exceeding 70,000 florins were for a time charged 

6 per cent. Interest for the days during which money is in transit is 
debited to the borrower. 

A monthly magazine is published by the Central Bank, the income 
being slightly less than the expenditure. A provident fund is maintain¬ 
ed for employees. The management and direction are in the hands of:— 

(1) An administrator and three paid managing directors. 

(2) A working committee of three, receiving an annual honorarium. 

(3) A council of supervision of eight persons working honorarily. 

The affairs of the Bank are discussed by the shareholders in the 

annual general meeting, to which the audited balance sheet is 
presented. 

The salient feature of the balance sheet is that the funds are 
derived from the primary societies, which draw them from their peasant 
members. The holding of a Dutch peasant is small, ranging usually 
between 5 and 25 acres; much of the land has been rendered fertile 
by the industry and thrift of the cultivator and by his readiness to 
listen to the advice of experts; in its unimproved state Dutch land is 
often infertile and ungrateful. The peasant is enabled to contribute 
deposits towards co-operative institutions because he works intelligently, 
does not waste money on unproductive purposes, and realizes that 
investment is better than hoarding. Since the funds of his societies 
and his Bank are provided by him he can obtain loans at low interest; 
.he has neither to satisfy shareholders with dividends nor nou-member 
.depositors with a high interest-rate. The money of outsiders is valuable 
to co-operators, but the cheapest money is that which co-operators 
provide for themselves. 

The constitution and working of the Bank are genuinely co-operative; 
-no dividend; 1 no fees to directors other than those who are whole-time 
'employees'; regular inspection, and an annual contribution by societies 

’ 7 
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towards the cost; a steady depreciation of moveables and of the block 
account; and control by the general meeting. 

The essential point to bear in mind is that with the important 
exception of his literacy, the Dutch peasant has no advantages which 
the Indian peasant does not possess or cannot acquire. Fifty years ago, 
he stood, both co-operatively and in most other respects, very much 
where the Indian peasant stands to-day. There is no magic in his 
progress, he has merely thrown away his suspicion of new ideas, eschewed 
idle extravagance, and supported his co-operative institutions. 

C. F. Strickland 


Wage Changes in Various Countries 1014 to 1922. (International Labour Office, 

Geneva, 1923.) 

The movement of wages in various countries from 1914 to 1922 
forms the subject of an interesting brochure published by the 
International Labour Office. The period 1914-1921 has been covered 
by another publication in the same series and the enquiry into the 
movement of wages to the end of 1922, in no less than fourteen countries, 
is here continued. The movement of money wages in various countries 
is compared with changes in the general level of prices and the combined 
result on the real wage of the workers is estimated. The data used are 
the statistics published by the official statistical bureaus in regard to 
the daily or weekly money wages. The pre-war position is taken as the 
base to determine how far money wages have been adjusted to the cost 
of living. The real wage index number is arrived at thus:— 

„ , . . , Money wage index number 100 

Real wage index number= -r- . _ - c — . 

° Cost of living index number 

It need hardly be pointed out that the result obtained depends upon 
the quality of the two series of data used. Money wages vary greatly from 
district to district even within each country, while the statistics available 
for a given district may not be typical of the general average. The 
method of calculating the cost of living index number in the various 
countries is not the same. The utility of this index varies according to 
(1) the number of items included, (2) the method of * weighting ’ and 
(3) the area from which the price statistics are obtained. While some 
countries include food, or food and fuel, others include food, fuel, light, 
clothing, rent, and other miscellaneous items, such as amusements, 
education and taxation. 

A comparative study of this nature has its inevitable limitations and 
the generalisations are, therefore, subject to exception. Those countries 
for which adequate data are available are divided into three groups. 
They are (1) those in which real wages are definitely higher than before 
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the War, namely, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands and 
Australia, (2) those in which real wages are about equal or slightly higher 
than in 1914, namely, the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Italy, 
the United States, Canada, South Africa; and (3) those in which real 
wages are lower thau before the War, namely, the Central European 
Powers, Germany, Austria together with Bulgaria. Obviously, the 
reduction in the countries mentioned last is largely due to their economic 
conditions in general and particularly to the depreciation in currency. 

The real value of wages should be determined in terms of commo¬ 
dities. It need hardly be pointed out that real wages tend to fall 
during periods of rising prices and vice versa. The period of rising 
prices is also characterised by great activity in industry and consequently 
increased earnings to the workers. The reverse is equally true of a 
period of falling prices. Again, real wages tend to lag behind in times 
of rising prices and wages, and tend to rise when prices are falling. 
It is also observed that in periods of falling prices the low-paid or 
unskilled workers are likely to suffer greater proportionate reductions 
than the higher paid or skilled workers. 

The greater part of the publication is devoted to a detailed review 
of wages in the different industries with statistics for each country. 
The salient features in some of the important countries may be referred 
to. In the United Kingdom, during the period June 1920 to February 
1922, money wages generally fell less rapidly than the cost of living. 
In other words, real wages in February 1922 were higher than in the 
middle of 1920. But between February and September 1922, money 
wages fell to a greater extent than the cost of living, the fall in the 
former being between 10 to 15 per cent, as compared with 6 per cent, 
in the latter. From a comparison of the index numbers of salaries 
(ranging from .£ 100 to £ 500) of Civil Servants it is found that only the 
lowest groups received increases which compensated for changes in the 
cost of living. Real salaries rose above the pre-war level, when prices 
began to fall, while the position of the higher grades remained below 
that of 1914. 

In France, changes in wages have been very small, the level in 1922 
being a little above that of the pre-war periol. In Belgium, while the 
real wages of coal miners in June 1922 were the same as in 1913, those 
of other workers were higher. In Germany, with her large volume of 
paper currency and consequent depreciation of the Mark, real wages in 
general are still distinctly below the pre-war level. Workers in 
particular industries, however, such as coal mines, chemical works or 
textile factories, and also unskilled workers received relatively high, 
wages in 1922. Though real wages in the United States have remains 1 
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remarkably stable, they have varied considerably from industry to 
industry. 

The only data available for India are from the Report on the Wage 
Census in the Cotton Industry in the Bombay Presidency published by the 
Bombay Labour Office. From a comparison of the rates in May 1914 and 
1921 it is found that the average full-time monthly earnings increased to 
a somewhat greater extent than the cost of living. Real earnings in May 
1921 were 17 per cent, higher than those in 1914. 

P. S. Rama Rao 


Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, for 1921-22 
This is the second report since this Department has come under the 
control of the reformed Legislative Council and this 18 the first year 
during which the actual direction was entirely in the hands of 
a scientific officer and the “ l.C.S. ” had no hand in it. During this 
year, the Department had practically free scope for expansion. The 
retrenchment made in the 1922-23 budget had not begun to be felt and 
the expenditure was higher than in any previous year. The directions 
in which we can notice the influence of the Minister and the 
Legislative Council are (1) the creation of Divisional Boards and (2) the 
appointment of three committees to investigate specific problems. 
Though the Divisional Boards were appointed during the year under 
report, very few local Development Associations were actually started 
and so the Boards could do very little actual work. Out of the three 
committees appointed to investigate specific problems the report of only 
one committee, namely, that appointed “ to consider and report on the 
measures to be taken for extending the use of iron ploughs and other 
improved implements ” is mentioned in the Government Resolution 
reviewing this report. We do not know what specific recommendations 
have been made by this committee. The Government Resolution 
simply mentions that “the designing and improvement of implements 
and production of working models is to be the duty of the Agricultural 
Engineer, while the propaganda is to be carried on by the territorial 
staff of the Department aided by popular organizations.’' We should 
have thought that the Agricultural Engineer knew his business without 
its having been necessary for Government to appoint a committee to tell 
him what it was. The reports of the other two committees, namely, 
those appointed (1) to investigate the question of protection of crops from 
wild animals, and (2) to investigate the question of cattle-breeding and 
fodder, are not yet out. 

The reports of the different Deputy Directors make interesting 
reading and afford instructive comparison with one another. The report 
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-•of the Deputy Director, N. C. Division, is on the usual lines, though 
•written by an officer recently recruited. The Deputy Director, S. 0. 
Division, has not referred to any work on the Manjri Farm although the 
Professor of Agriculture reports that this Farm was transferred to him. 
Are we to take it that this Farm has nothing to report? This is the only 
sugar-cane experimental station in the Bombay Presidency, but there 
is no mention of the work done at this Farm anywhere in this report. 
The report of the Deputy Director, Southern Division, appears to have 
been written in a peculiar frame of mind. In paragraph 18 (page 40) 
Mr. Gilbert informs us that “ experiments relating to the culture and 
manure of sugar-cane were conducted at 25 places. Yields were not mea¬ 
sured, but the advantages of the novelties intro iuced were obvious to the 
eye.” This is a wonlerful way of conducting experiments ! Mr. Gilbert 
is very pessimistic about the value of education imparted to farmers’ 
sous in the present agricultural schools. He evidently thinks that to 
teach practical agriculture in such schools is mere waste of time ! This 
is what Mr. Gilbert has to say about pro.'idiug cultivators with a 
subsidiary cottage industry I am convince! that he does not want it. 
The man whose farming is in a sound position ought to and cau have 
his time fully occupied in farming and the man who is iu a less fortunate 
position ueeds a Rent Act or consolidation of his holding so that he can 
spend his spare time ou land improvement.” How many cultivators 
are there in this “ less fortunate ” position, and till the Rent Act or 
Consolidation of Holdings Act is passed hy the Government what is to be 
their condition ? Mr. Gilbert apparently does not care ! 

The details given by the Deputy Director, Gujarat Division, regarding 
the distribution of cotton seed and propaganda, especially through 
the Sonsak Co-operat : ve Cotton Sale Society, are very instructive and 
encouraging. The Agricultural School at Godhra has apparently had 
no difficulty iu attracting a sufficient number of agriculturists’ sons even 
though half of their school-time was spent in practical work in the 
fields. One wonders if this is due to difference in temperament between 
the agriculturists in Gujarat and the Kirnatak or to some difference in 
the way the boys are handled in these places ! 

The Deputy Director, Koukan Division, has a number of interesting 
results to report, aod he has noted them in his usual methodical way. 
In this Division, a move has at last been made in the right direction in 
the form of the Demonstration Farm at Mundgod. This Farm is a 
radical departure from the usual demonstration farms so far opened by 
the Department, and it will be interesting to watch its progress. 

G. N. S. 
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The idea of conducting an economic enquiry into the conditions of the 
people in relation to co-operative efforts already made or 
^Konkag^Co-oper- ^ ^ ma( j e h a8 often come up for consideration before the 
Institute. All such proposals have had to be postponed 
on account of the effort and euergy they demand and the expenditure of 
largo funds which they involve. A beginning in this direction was, 
however, made this year. An enquiry was held by Mr. R. W. Patwardhan, 
Special Mamlatdar, Deccan Canals, iu two villages for the purpose of 
supplying certain information to the Committee appointed by the last Pro¬ 
vincial Conference to enquire into the question of redemption of old debts. 
Another inquiry but on a different basis was undertaken by a small 
committee, at the instance of the Hon’ble Minister for Co-operation, for 
the co-operative societies in the West Khandesh district. The Registrar 
of Co-operative:Societies in his Annual Report for the year ending 31st 
March 1922 suggested that the Institute might take up the work of 
instituting enquiries, district by district, within the Presidency, and 
especially emphasised the need for enquiry in the districts of Ratnagiri and 
Kolaba, where the co-operative movement had hitherto made very little 
progress. TheJsuggestion was taken up by the Institute, and the Vice- 
President, at .the last Co-operative Conference held in December 1922, 
announced, on behalf of the Institute, its intention to hold an economic 
enquiry into the conditions of the three Konkan districts, with special 
reference to the causes that have rendered the progress of co-operation 
slow in those districts. Accordingly, theUonorary Secretary of the Insti¬ 
tute was requested to visit Ratnagiri and hold a preliminary enquiry. 
He visited the district in December last and submitted his report in January 
1923. In February 1923, the Standing Committee appointed a Committee 
of Enquiry, consisting of Prof. R. M. Joshi, Mr. S. K. Bole and Mr. C. S. 
Deole—later replaced by Mr, D. A. Vichare—'With power to co-opt 
two members in each district, one of whom was to be the District Honorary 
Organiser, and settled the terms of reference of the enquiry to be made by 
the Committee. The terms of reference are incorporated in the Report of 
that Committee and, therefore, need not be repeated here. Meanwhile, 
Dr, Mann, the Director of Agriculture, having at the request of the 
Vice-President forwarded a questionnaire for the use of the Committee, 
the same along with the Honorary Secretary’s report was forwarded to 
Prof. Joshi, the Secretary of the Committee, for the purpose of the enqui¬ 
ry. At a meeting of the Standing Committee held in March, the procedure' 
of inquiry to be followed by the Committee was laid down, and in a 
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subsequent meeting, at which the members of the Enquiry Committee 
were also present, the draft questionnaire prepared by Prof. Joshi was 
adopted and the programme of visits was settled. It was also resolved 
to drop the idea of holding any enquiry in the Thana District and to confine 
the Committee’s work to the districts of Ratnagiri and Kolaba only. The 
Committee were also requested to make enquiries into the possibilities of 
the co-operative utilisation of the tail-water of the Tata hydro-electric 
works at Khopoli. The Enquiry Committee commenced work at the close of 
March at Vengurla and having finished its enquiry in the Ratnagiri district, 
returned to Bombay at the end of April. Enquiry in the Kolaba district 
was taken up in the middle of May and finished on 30th June. As 
regards the enquiry in the latter district, Rao Bahadur Vichare and Mr. 
Bole having declined to work on the Committee, owing to other engage¬ 
ments, the Standing Committee appointed in their stead Mr. 6. C. Bhate 
and Mr. K. L. Datar. The Report of the Committee was received in 
three parts, one dealing with enquiry in the district of Ratnagiri, the 
second in that of Kolaba, and the third regarding the possibility of utilis¬ 
ing the tail-water of the Tata works. 

****** 

The two latter sections appear in the current issue of the Quarterly, 
while the first section will be published in December 
The Committee's 1923. From the reports it appears that the conditions 

Report 0 f jjjg fc w0 districts of Ratnagiri and Kolaba vary in several 
respects. In the firBt place, the cultivators in the former district migrate 
to Bombay and other places in larger numbers than those in the latter. 
Secondly, agricultural holdings are nearly half in size and the yield 
per acre is half the quantity in the former district as compared with the 
latter- This may be one of the reasons why agriculture in the Ratnagiri 
District has become a secondary occupation with the cultivators, labour 
in Bombay being the primary means of livelihood. The methods of 
cultivation and nature of implements in common use in both the districts 
are similar. Cattle are poor in quality in both the districts, the shrinkage 
of pasture being one of the causes. Wild pigs and wild animals are 
found to cause much damage to agriculture and the report of the Special 
Committee appointed by the Government to consider the question will 
be- awaited with interest. There is no scope for co-operative sale on 
behalf of agriculturists in either of the districts, as the produce of 
land is hardly sufficient for local consumption ; nor is there much scope 
for joint purchase as this is confined to seed and bullocks. Joint farming 
societies may be useful in dealing with the evils of fragmentation of 
holdings and the scattered nature of the strips, but before forming these, 
agriculturists require the preliminary grounding in co-operation afforded 
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by & credit society. There are facilities for improving irrigation, but 
the cost involved may not be commensurate with the extent of the use 
likely to be made on account of the poverty of the soil. On the other 
hand, there seems to be good scope in the Ratnagiri District for 
-co-operative organisation for the better handling and sale of certain 
produce of Bagait lands such as mangoes, pine-apple, cashewnut, 
and the preservation of the former two fruits and their pulp. The 
possibilities of organizing the hemp industry also seem to require special 
consideration as its export even in its crude form is said to exceed a lakh 
of rupees from Devgad alone, not to speak of its export from other places. 
It will be necessary to ascertain the figures of the produce of these articles 
of export and the possibilities of further extending their cultivation before 
the question of their co-operative handling can be tackled. As regards 
the weaving indnstry in the Ratnagiri District, there seems to exist 
quite a good scope for forming more societies besides the six already in 
existence there. The question of forming all these societies into unions 
must depend on the extent of the business done by those who have joined 
the existing societies and those outside the societies. There seems to be 
considerable scope also for the development of fishing industries when we 
find that the dried fish from the Ratnagiri side finds a market as far away 
as in Ceylon andjBur ma. The tinning of sardines and prawns, the preparation 
of fish manure and the export of the fish fins and maws may afford a remu¬ 
nerative business along the coastal places. In view of the large quantity 
of cashewnuts that are baked every year in the district some contrivance 
for collecting the grease afforded by them must be devised, and the Agri¬ 
cultural Department may perhaps be in a position to give some advice in 
this matter. From the Report it appear^ that that there is hardly scope 
for the organisation of the distributive movement in either district. But 
the possibilities of forming urban banks in all the Talukas in both the 
Districts as mentioned in the Report require consideration, as they might 
kelp the building up of small industries such as those springing up in 
certain parts of the Ratnagiri district. It is to be regretted that in spite 
of the increase of wages, the standard of living of the people has in no way 
improved, a large part of earnings being diverted to expenditure on pans, 
bidi *, and drinks, the latter naturally indenting very largely on the income. 
The report of the Special Committee appointed by Government on the excise 
problem will, it may be hoped, assist in dealing with this aspect of the 
people's life. The success of effort for the amelioration of the condition 
of people must, however, largely depend on the local'support forthcoming, 
but the dearth of workers in both the districts is to be regretted and it is 
a serious matter for consideration as to what efforts can be made to evoke the 
spirit of enthusiasm for pnblio work among the more enlightened classes in 
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the two districts. Regarding the utilisation of the tail-water of the 
hydro-electric works, the Committee’s recommendation that the Govern¬ 
ment should make a declaration that no taxes would be levied on the 
improvements effected by the use of the water deserves careful considera¬ 
tion. Suggestions about propagandist and educational work made by the 
Committee at the end of the Report will, no doubt, receive the closest 
possible attention at the hands of the Standing Committee and the results 
will be published in due course. The best thanks of co-operators in the 
Presidency are due to the members of the Enquiry Committee, especially 
to the Secretary, Prof. Joshi, for all the trouble taken in conducting the 
enquiry and for the very interesting Report made to the Institute, in 
spite of the short time the Committee had at their disposal. 

• « • • • 

The Bombay Central Co-operative Institute completed the fifth 
year of its existence in March last and it would not be 
Th An™lts ,lte am i 8B review briefly its achievements during this 
Branches period. Five years ago, the Co-operative Department 
was the supreme factor in the co-operative movement, 
and through the paid staff and the honorary adjuncts of the Department 
controlled the organization of societies and their supervision, conducted 
propaganda, organized conferences and provided training. The Institute, 
immediately on its establishment, made itself responsible for training, 
education and propaganda, and now serves as a medium for ventilating 
the needs and grievances of co-operators and for voicing their opinions on 
questions of principle and policy. It is almost invariably consulted 
when any changes in policy are to be inaugurated, although it is not 
yet incumbent on the Co-operative Department to be governed by the 
opinions expressed by the Institute. This state of things should be 
remedied as and when the Institute establishes very close connections 
with the constituent societies, for if its views are backed by the organised 
force of opinion in the co-operative world, it will be well-nigh impossible 
for the Co-operative Department to overrule them. The most 
important line of activity for the Institute hence is the strengthening 
of its connections with societies all over the Presidency. The efforts 
made in this direction during the last quinquennium, steady and 
persistent as they have been, have already borne fruit. The first move 
was the opening of divisional branches, the next the starting of branches 
in developed Talukas. The divisional branches have, on the whole, 
developed as centres of co-operative endeavour for the various linguistic 
divisions of the Presidency, except perhaps in the Konkan and to 
some degree in Maharashtra. In both divisions, therefore, the authorities 
of the Institute flavour the starting of district branches, converting 
8 
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the divisional £ branches into consultative councils .and co-ordinating' 
agencies. Taluka branches numbered thirteen and more could easily have- 
been opened, but for the confusion caused by the new policy of the 
Government of starting Taluka development associations for agricultural 
propaganda. The Institute was asked to accept these as its local agencies 
in various talukas, without any agreement having been reached about 
the thorny problems of finance and control. Divisional Boards of 
Agriculture and Co-operation have also been set up under official 
auspices which tend to overshadow the local Branches of the Institute, 
and hence for the present the prospects of local organization appear to 
be more or less uncertain. 

In other directions progress has been satisfactory. In the year 
under report, in addition to the Provincial Conference 
OtherDireetions there were held under the auspices of the Institute 
three divisional conferences, four district conferences and 
no less than 16 Taluka conferences. The English training class, the 
honorary organizers’ class and the bank managers’ class were held in 
Bombay as usual, and five classes of secretaries were organized in 
various centres. The number of night schools conducted by the Institute 
was 41, and these schools as well as the classes continued to enjoy a 
good attendance. A special committee was appointed to consider the 
problem of the milk supply of the city of Bombay and a meeting of 
representatives of the urban banks in Bombay city was convened for 
discussion of matters of common interest. A standing committee was 
appointed to receive and consider applications for certificates for auditing 
the accounts of consumers’ societies, and.for issuing such certificates to 
approved applicants. The housing committee made representations on 
two or three matters affecting the interests of co-operative housing 
societies, while matters of general interest were considered and dis¬ 
posed of by the standing committee. The most interesting feature of 
the year’s activities was the appointment of a committee to inquire into 
the economic conditions of the Konfcan districts of Batnagiri and Kolaba, 
to examine the causes which have hampered the growth of co-operation 
in those districts and to suggest how these difficulties could be removed 
and in what special directions co-operative work should be undertaken. 
The first portion of the report of the committee, submitted after the 
close of the official year, is published elsewhere in the issue. A fund 
was started in aid of a building for the Institute to be erected in memory 
of the late Sir Tithaldas D. Thackersey who was one of the founders 
and patrons of the Institute. The financial position of the Institute 
was strengthened to some extent by the receipt of a larger grant from 
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Government, bat the Institute cannot afford to be unduly dependent on 
the goodwill of the State for its resources. Societies are now coming 
to recognize the value of the work of the Institute and will, it may be 
hoped, subscribe more ungrudgingly than they have done hitherto. 
But it is not possible to do without the support of the outside public and 
such support has hitherto been canvassed only in a very small measure. 
The co-operative movement holds forth an appeal for all who aspire to¬ 
wards the economic reconstruction of India and such persons can find 
no better medinm for securing the realization of their aims than a body 
like the Institute. 

****** 

One of the most important questions coming up for discussion at the 
Provincial Conference is the basis on which limits of 
Borrowings by loans for individuals in agricultural credit societies should 

Members he fixed. This subject was fully discussed in the last 

issue of this journal and in a special article published in 
September 1921. It is necessary now only to emphasise the general 
conclusions of the previous discussions and to formulate the lines of 
policy that should guide us in future. In the Co-operative Societies Act 
itself, it may be pointed out, there is no provision limiting the amount 
of loans which may be advanced to an individual member of a rural 
credit society. Section 43 (o) authorizes the Local Government to frame 
a rule prescribing the amount which may be lent to an individual 
member. No such rule haB, however, been framed by the Government 
of Bombay. The model bye-laws framed by the Co-operative Department 
contain a bye-law laying down that the “sum due to the society from 
any single member shall not exceed Rs. ,” the blank standing for 

a fixed sum to be suggested by the society or its promoters, and approved 
by the Registrar, and unalterable without the adoption of a formal 
amendment at a general meeting. No oue has hitherto been able to 
discover the basis on which this limit is fixed. In a recent Departmental 
Circular, it was made dependent on the amount of owned capital in a 
society. It is sometimes explained that the limit depends on the age 
or Bize of a society, the total resources it commands, the efficiency of 
the management, and only rarely is any relation recognized between the 
limit and the needs of the members in respect of their agricultural 
industry. To ensure consideration of the requirements of members, 
we have recently introduced the system of fixing normal credits 
for individual members of primary societies. Bye-law 35 provides 
for this and the Provincial Conference of 1921 had a special resolution 
on the subject. Once these normal credits are fixed after consideration 
of all fastors which affect the creditworthiness of a member, societies 
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need not be tied down to some fixed, more or less arbitrary limits of loans 
for individual members. They will be then in a position to advanoe loans 
to individuals according to requirements, thus hastening the advent of 
the day when the society will be the sole creditor of its members. 
In oar Presidency, the procedure should be that in societies where 
normal credits are fixed for individuals and are subject to scrutiny by the 
financing agency, no maximum limits need be imposed for loans to 
individuals. The Rules may provide for a general limit for all societies, 
if at all any limitation is necessary. Or it may be prescribed in the 
bye-laws that no individual shall be entitled to a credit in excess of some 
fixed proportion, say, one-fifth or one-tentb, of the working capital. 

* * * * * 

The next point is the determination of the borrowing capacity 
of agricultural credit societies of the unlimited liability 
Societies by type. According to the Rules under the Act framed 
by the Government of Bombay, the maximum liability 
of every society with unlimited liability is to be fixed, from time to 
time, in general meeting and to be subject to the approval of the 
Registrar. No indication is given in the Rules or in the Act as to 
the manner in which the liability should be fixed, either by the society 
itself or by the Registrar. The limit referred to in this Rule is a very 
important one, as it indicates the extent to which members are prepared 
to pledge their joint liability, and hence restrict the unlimited liability 
which they have to undertake. Not much importance is, however, 
attached in practice to the fixing of these limits, and they are 
not revised annually as is necessary under the bye-law. The prime 
factor regulating the borrowing capacity, from the stand-point of tbe 
society concerned, is the actual needs of the members for finance. Hence 
it is necessary that normal credits for individual members must be fixed 
in every society which desires to secure the advantages of prompt and 
adequate finance. The total of these credits, less tbe owned capital 
consisting of the reserve fund and members’ deposits, would roughly 
constitute the amount of outside finance required by a society. On this 
basis, its borrowing capacity may be fixed after taking into consideration 
such factors as the instalments of previous loans outstanding or the repay¬ 
ments anticipated before the final drawing of the demands. The state¬ 
ments of individuals’ credits will provide the principal data on which the 
credit of a society should be assessed. But the data will have to be verified 
and tested by other factors. These tests are the sound management 
and co-operative character of the society and its record as regards the 
proper employment of capital provided and the punctual repayment of 
their dues by members. Then there is the total value of the property 
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hold by members, which in societies based on unlimited liability is, in 
the nltimate resort, the security for creditors. The earning capacity 
and average income of the members provides another criterion giving, 
as it does, an index to their ability to use the money profitably and 
repay it punctually. Another factor would be the amount of owned capital 
raised, as such capital stands as a buffer between the creditor and the 
individuals who assume unlimited liability. The last point to be 
considered at the Conference relates to the agency through which 
credits should be assessed. Section 30 of’the Act lays down that 

a registered society shall receive outside deposits and loans on such 
terms as may be prescribed in the rules or bye-laws. As mentioned 
above, the maximum liability fixed by a society under its bye-laws 
for incurring borrowings by way of outside deposits or loans 
is subject to the sanction of the Registrar. In fact, the figure is 
mentioned in the bye-laws and is not alterable save in the manner 
provided for the amendment of the bye-laws. In practice, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, for the Registrar or his staff to assume this responsi¬ 
bility, especially now in the Bombay Presidency. The Co-operative 
Department has eschewed all responsibility for the detailed supervision 
of societies and has no field staff which can assess the credit-worthiness 
of primary societies all over the Presidency. Any attempt to regulate 
so delicate a matter as the fixation of credit solely on the strength of 
audit reports or after inspection of records is undesirable. In other 
countries, unions undertake this work and they could do the same 
in this Presidency if we had all our societies affiliated to some 
union or other. Where we have unions the work is and should be 
entrusted to them, but the bulk of our societies owe no allegiance 
to any union and it has not yet been decided what supervising and 
controlling authority we are to establish in their stead. For the present, 
the only local responsible agency we have available is the central bank. 
In some countries, intervention by a central bauk in a matter of internal 
management such as the graut of loans or credits would be deemed 
objectionable. In this Presidency, as in most parts of India, however, 
the proportion of capital obtained from central banks by primary societies 
is so large and the proportion of owned capital is so low that the central 
bank is vitally interested in the financial well-being of its affiliated 
societies. Hence, the course of action suggested should be acceptable 
to the societies and the Co-operative Department, while it is in the 
interest of central banks themselves to conduct the inquiries necessary 
for the assessment of the large credits granted to affiliated societies. 
Such' inquiries should provide a basis for the determination of the total 
borrowing capacity by the societies themselves, and its approval bv *’ 
Registrar. 
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Although the report ou the working of co-operative societies in 
Travancore for the year 1921-22 is still not available, the 
CO Travancore ,n Government Order on the report has been published and 
contains detailed information about the progress of the 
movement in the State. The total number of societies increased in the year 
from 266 to 367, although only 296 societies were reported actually to be 
working at the end of the year. Membership increased from 17,237 to 
21,882 and the working capital from Rs. 3,37,321 to Rs. 4,16,434. Of the 
registered societies, 299 were classed as agricultural, 247 being for credit 
and 52 for credit combined with production and sale. The bulk of the 
capital in these societies represented shares. The paid up share capital 
amounted to over a lakh and a half, while deposits from members 
amounted to eleven thousand and from non-members to Rs. 1,383. 
Loans made by agricultural societies amounted to Rs. 1,71,110, and 
repayments to Rs. 1,12,710. The proportion of the balance overdue 
to the demand for the year was 45*8 per cent. The new agricultural 
societies were all started on the basis of unlimited liability, although 
previously the limited form of liability was freely allowed. Non-agri- 
cultural societies numbered 66. 53 of these were credit societies, 
5 societies for production and sale, 5 distributive stores and 3 societies 
for other forms of co-operation. The paid up share capital of non- 
agricultural societies amounted to Rs. 59,239 and deposits from members 
and non-members to Rs. 13,000 nearly. Only 8£ per cent, of their total 
resources in both the classes of primary societies represented outside 
borrowings. Arrears in non-agricultural societies amounted to 34 per cent. 
Of the loans advanced by agricultual and non-agricultural societies, 
over 55 per cent, were for productive purposes, and were mainly short 
term loans on personal security. The Benefits of co-operation are being 
extended to backward communities and the number of societies for the 


depressed classes increased in the year from 44 to 66 and there were 
in addition 14 societies for the benefit of the Arya community, 6 for 
Volans, 13 for Christian fishermen on the coast, and 28 and 5 for Pulivas 
and Parayas, respectively. There were a few weavers’ societies in the 
State, and also a society which conducted handloom weaving on a factory 
scale. The constitution of this society was defective inasmuch as it 
did not contain as members the producers themselves, but it seems steps 
have been taken to convert it into a producers’ society. There was 
one urban bank an interesting feature of whose work is that it 
conducts a night school and a raiding room and proposes to open a 
cattle farm. There is also one central bank of the mixed type, with 
a membership of 232, 92 of the members being societies. The bank had 
a paid up share capital of Rs. 19,120 an 1 a reserve fund of Rs. 4,149. 
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Current and fixed deposits amounted to Us. 4,219 and Rs. 11,628, 
respectively. A loan has also been taken from Government, the first 
instalment on which was repaid during the year. Loans were hitherto 
being advanced to individuals as well as to societies, but in future 
business will be confined only to societies. Arrears amounted to 58.0 per 
cent, of t\ie outstanding demand, and the Bank hitherto depended on 
the Co-operative Department to assist in recoveries. The supervision 
of the Department is now to be replaced by supervising unions to be 
affiliated to the bank. In addition, as a step towards the de-officializa- 
tion of supervision it is proposed to appoint honorary Assistant Registrars 
from among non-official workers. 

* * # • * * 

Although the new arrangements for the grant of loans under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act have been in operation for 

Land over a year, the general feeling among co-operators 

,m ¥aga™ ent seems to be that some special efforts are necessary to 
explain and popularize the scheme among the rural 
classes. These loans are made by Government, and the Provincial 
Bank and other co-operative institutions are only distributing agencies. 
They are not merely commission agents, however, as iu return for the 
small margin of income they get they are expected to assume, each in 
turn, financial responsibility for the amounts drawn by them, such 
liability to be passed on to institutions on the lower grade. Government 
have already held out the hope that the rate of interest on the funds 
placed at the Registrar’s disposal for being lent under the scheme will 
be reduced as soon as they find that they can borrow in the 
money market cheaper than they do at present. But even if this rate is 
reduced, it is extremely doubtful if the Provincial Bank, and in fact other 
co-operative institutions which act only as intermediaries, can or should 
increase their margin of income on this business which is now half a per 
cent. The whole of the advantage of any reduction of interest that is 
effected should be passed on to the ultimate borrower. It is only if money 
is made available by Government at much less than market rates, which 
is not likely to happen in the near future, that the banks and societies 
flan afford to increase their margins. This postulated, it follows that the 
mhrgin is too narrow and the direct interest of the banks as such in the 
badness too limited to induce them to incur any expenditure on 
’popularizing the scheme, and to a smaller extent even on inquiry and 
inspection. Restricted as the earnings of most of our banks are, they 
-cannot afford to spend money on systematic propaganda work in the 
'direction of educating the rural public on the need for agricultural 
-improvement and the machinery for raising foods. The State is tho 
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lender, in this as in other countries, for such loans, and the Registrar is 
the authority recognized by the Local Government for the grant of loans. 
It is to the Oo-operative Department, therefore, that we must look for 
undertaking propaganda. If the Registrar takes the initiative, banks 
should assist by getting their inspectors trained in the procedure for the 
preparation of applications and the examination of works, and the 
Institute by making this a prominent subject for exposition at local 
conferences and training classes. The suggestion has been made that a 
special supervisor should be engaged at the cost of the Provincial Bank 
for the work, although as shown above that Bank cannot and, under the 
rules, is not expected to assume any responsibility for inquiry and even 
for inspection. As the suggestion proceeds from a mistaken notion of 
the responsibility of banks in this matter it would be better to lay down 
definitely the duties of the staff of the Co-operative Department, including 
the officers of the Agricultural Department, and to inform banks as to what 
exactly they are required to do. For instance, it may be made clear that 
a bank need not inquire into an application until a proposal has been 
certified as sound by the Agricultural Department after inquiry through 
its technical staff. The bank may then, through its own paid staff or 
honorary workers, inquire into the application from the banking stand¬ 
point. This inquiry would relate to the record of the members and the 
society, the borrowing capacity, the security, and cognate matters. 
Similarly, the duties of the bank's inspecting staff in regard to examina¬ 
tion of works and scrutiny into the application of loans need also to be 
defined. Banks need not go too deeply into the technical details of the 
works being executed, but may bring to the notice of the Oo-operative 
Department cases of obvious misuse of funds. The final decision about recall 
will of course, under the existing rules, rest with the Registrar. It will 
also have to be prescribed as to which authority is competent to inquire 
into extensions of periods or action to be taken for defaults. Hints are 
require! about the filling in of the forms of application and the procedure 
about their despatch through the proper channels. . Fuller particulars 
should be given about classes of land improvement works which will 
be encouraged, with some reference to various agricultural tracts in the 
Presidency. Most societies and banks have no clear idea of the nature 
and extent of security to be produced by members before grant of loaus, 
and forms of bonds and documents and some information in this direction 
will be welcome. Similarly, simple rules may be drafted for the. guidance 
of committees and ordinary inspecting officers for inquiry into schemes 
or examination of progress of works. The arrangements for repayment 
of loans and action to be taken in case of default need to be explained to 
societies* an 1 it is lastly necessary to lay down the procedure to he 
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adopted regarding the reappropriation or refund of loans in case an 
individual or society to whom an advance is sanctioned is later on fonnd 
unfit to receive it. Lastly, it should be made known to all societies and 
banks that applications will be received throughout the year and that 
they will be considered at the end of every quarter after allotments 
have been sanctioned by Government. In the present rules certain dates 
are given which are likely to give rise to some misapprehension on the 
matter. 

• * * • * 


Kanara Gmrd 
Saraswat 
Co-operative 
Housing 
Society 


Co-operators in Bombay may with justice take pride in their achieve¬ 
ments in the field of co-operative housing. After Rao 
Bahadur Talmaki’s pioneer efforts among the Saraswat 
community in Bombay city, we had the extension of 
co-operative housing to the suburbs in Salsette, and the 
establishment of co-operative colonies first by the 
Catholics at Willingdon, then by the Saraswats at Santa Cruz, 
next by groups of Gujaratis at Khar and Andheri, and now we 
have a fine colony of Kanara Gowd Saraswats also at Andheri. The 
Kanara Gowd Saraswat Society was started in 1919, and obtained 
13 acres and 14 gnnthas of land at an annual rent of Rs. 353-13-0. On 
this area, the Society has constructed 19 buildings occupying 3 acres 
and 4 gnnthas and the rest of the land has been left vacant for roads 
and for future development. Of the buildings constructed, one is a club 
hall, and the 19 residential buildings contain 20 tenements of five rooms 
each and 36 tenements of three rooms each. The annual rent recoverable 
is shown as Rs. 26,445, while the cost of construction was Rs. 2,75,985 
and of filling in and developing the land Rs. 20,919. The Society’s 
owned capital consists of Rs. 62,460 collected as shares and a capital 
reserve of Rs. 18,472. The rest of the funds, namely, Rs. 3,12,500, have 
been obtained as loans from Government. The Society has been wise 
enough not to centralize all authority in its secretary or even in the 
committee of management. Five separate sub-committees have been 
appointed, one for control of the development of the land and garden, one 
for supervision of the construction and repairs of roads and buildings, one 
for looking after the water-supply and drainage, one for purchase of stores, 
and the fifth for giving assistance in secretarial work and arranging 
recreational and educational facilities. It is this systematic organization 
of work and the spirit displayed in battling with difficulties which elicit 
special admiration. Owing to the failure of the local authorities and 
the Development Department to provide for a regnlar water-supply 
from the Powai Lake the Society had, late in the day, to arrange for 
.its own independent supply of water which it did by setting ap ac 
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short notice an engine and pnmp, and erecting a water tank. The 
problem of drainage in Salsette, which has no sewerage arrangements, 
is equally difficult, but the Society has put up its own drainage plant. 
Similarly, it had differences of opinion about road connections with the 
inefficient Notified Area Committee at Andheri, and in this too the 
Society showed a praiseworthy spirit of self-help, co-operating with a 
neighbouring housing society in constructing and maintaining private 
road connections. A stone wall has been constructed round the Society’s 
property to afford protection against inroads of water and earth from 
the adjacent hilly ground, and lighting arrangements have been provided 
at the cost of the Notified Area Committee. It has not been fonnd 
possible to get any special police protection, but one of the secretaries 
of the Society has been appointed an honorary police Patel for the village 
and licenses for guns have been secured for some of the members. The 
committee have already made arrangements for a primary school 
for the children of members, and the foundation stone of a temple has 
been laid recently. There is already a club hall which can accommodate 
some 500 people, and this will, it may be hoped, provide the social amenities 
and supply the cultural needs, which are so woefully lacking in the life of 
the average middle-class resident of Bombay. 


Co-operation is no longer the academic slogan of a few isolated 
International enthusiasts scattered over different parts of the world. 

Co-operative It is a growing, coherent and living organism. It is an 
exhibition international movement that has crossed all boundaries 
of states, differences of race, language, religion and political creeds. It 
has prepared the way for <( the union of the consumers of all the countries 
for a common aim and a common ideal.” The ring of co-operative 
organisation is, we are told, about to be completed by the constitution 
of an international union of wholesale societies, an international 
co-operative bank and an international insurance office. More than 150,000 
co-operative societies are already in existence in Europe, America, Africa, 
Australia and Asia. It is the chief aim of the International Exhibition 


to be organised at Ghent, in 1924, to make a movement of such world¬ 
wide importance known to the public opinion of the world. The Exhibi¬ 
tion that is at present being organised at Ghent will be the first 
international exhibition of co-operation. Its character would bo, 
naturally, two-fold. It will be an exhibition of co-operative activities 
and products as well as of social welfare. Co-operation cannot afford to 
neglect its social aspect. The Exhibition will be quite distinct in ito 
object and arrangement from the international exhibitions hitherto 
organised by powerful capitalist groups subsidised by governments for the 
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capture of the world markets “ in a spirit of competition and greed of 
profit/’ The Exhibition will be conducted in “a spirit of emulation ” 
and with a desire to “ establish fraternal relations.” Co-operative societies 
of about thirty different nations will contribute to the Exhibition whose 
object will be to “ comply with the needs of the consumers, without any 
motive of individual profit.” The organisation of international exhibitions 
was until now based upon “ production for exchange.” That of the Ghent 
Exhibition will be based upon “consumption for the needs.” The Exhibi¬ 
tion will be divided into two main groups, Co-operation and Social Wel¬ 
fare. The Group of Co-operation will have five main sections: (I) History, 
Organisation, and Propaganda; (II) Consumers’ Co-operation; (III) 
Industrial Co-operative Production; ( IY ) Agricultural Co-operation; 
(V) Co-operative Credit and Insurance. The Social Welfare Group will 
consist of three main sections: (I) Co-operative; (II) Institutions of Public 
Authorities; (III) Institutions due to Private Initiative. Vooruit 
(Forward) in Ghent is the name of the well known co-operative society 
which is rightly described as the Rochdale of Belgium. Ghent is “ the 
cradle of the co-operation in Belgium and is to-day one of its busiest 
working centres.” It is in the fitness of (things, therefore, that the 
promoter of the First International Exhibition q£ (Co-operation, Edouarot 
Anseele, should select Ghent as its venue. 

****** 

The Co-operative Federation for the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
“Bihar Aid was ^ oan< * e( * * a 1919, and with a view to give detailed 
Orissa Co-opera- information about the working of the Federation, its 
t,¥ Cazette*’ i0n branches & nd the constituent societies, there was 
issued every year a Federation Gazette, four numbers of 
which have been published so far. An annual publication, however, does 
uot find much favour with the general public and the Federation hence 
decided from this year to issue the Gazette once a quarter. The Gazette will 
\>n^lish detailed reports of the work of the Federation, the proceedings 
of the quarterly meetings of the divisional boards of the Federation, and 
the quarterly reviews of the progress of co-operation published by the 
f’uBlicity Officer. In addition, the Gazette will publish important items 
of news bearing on the movement, and original contributions will also be 
accepted. The first number which was issued in May oontains the 
proceedings of the Federation Congress and Council, one of the most 
important matters considered at which was the adoption of measures for 
strengthening of the finances of the Federation for propaganda and 
education. The issue also includes the proceedings of three divisional 
.boards, and the quarterly review of progress, besides a couple of notes «a 
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the working of some central banks. There are; no independent articles* 
bat the Registrar’s interesting notes on the Provincial Bank, the Federa¬ 
tion, and the future lines of work, which were considered at the 
Federation Congress, are reproduced in extenso. We cordially welcome 
to the ranks of co-operative periodicals in India this new venture of the 
Bihar and Orissa Federation, but hope that its starting will not mean 
the severance of the existing link with Bengal, through the quarterly 
journal of the Bengal Co-operative Organization Society, now published 
as the “ Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Journal ”. The Bengal 
Organization Society, for reasons which it is difficult to appreciate at this 
distance, is at present labouring under serious difficulties about the 
development of its work, and its workers have been overtaken by feelings 
of despondency for which there must be good cause. To lose the custom 
and assistance of the co-operative organization in Bihar and Orissa 
at this juncture would, no doubt, be a heavy blow for the Bengal 
Co-operative Organization Society. 

»* + **• 

By a recent order, the Government of Madras have decided to grant 
loans to co-operative building societies, the amount 
Co-operative sanctioned for the year 1923-24 being Rs. 4,00,000. 

^Madras 1 ” The advances will bear interest at 6J per cent, per 

annum and only such of the societies as confine their 
operations to the urban areas and restrict their membership to the 
poorer and the middle classes are eligible for loans. The maximum 
amount that can be loaned to any society is not to exceed three times 
its paid up share-capital if the societies are formed on the individual 
ownership system and eight times if formed on the co-partnership tenancy 
system. The period of repayment will ordinarily be twenty years for the 
former type of societies and thirty years for the latter. Societies are 
required to commence building operations within three months after 
receipt of the firstj:instalment of loans, and to finish them within 
eighteen months. They will be subject to an annual inspection and 
valuation of the buildings constructed out of the loan, by an engineer 
appointed by Government. They are further required to introduce in 
their bye-laws provisions prohibiting alienation of the houses or sites to 
any one who is not a member of the society, imposing certain restrictions 
upon their borrowing powers, and regulating the withdrawal of their 
•hares by members. 



CO-OPERATION ABROAD 

Lenin on Co-operation 

The following is a summary of the salient points of an article on Co¬ 
-operation dated 6th Jan. 1923, by the head of the Russian Government, culled 
from a Bulletin of the Oentroaoyus of Russia, which shows the importance 
M. Lenin attaches to it as a factor in reconstruction. 

M. Lenin emphasises that it is only since the October Revolntion of 1917 that 
the co operative movement has become of “ gigantic importance. 9 ’ The 
importance lies in the fact that the co-operative movement is '< the simplest 
and easiest form of transition to the new economic, order, and that it provides 
an opportunity even for the smallest peasant holder to take part in the building 
up of this order. ” 

u Our task is so to educate the people as to make them fully realise the 
advantages which may be derive! from co-operation. We must support co¬ 
operation by granting it economic, financial and banking facilities and privileges. 
Formerly, the oeatre of gravity was in the political struggle, in the conquest of 
power. Sow, apart from the fact that Russia has to devote attention to the 
maitenanoe of her international position, the centra of gravity has shifted to the 
peaceful work of organization and education. ” This task i9 performed by 
co-opsration winch is bringing the peasants into its fold, and the nation 
organised co-operatively means the consummation of our aims ” 

Nothing short of a cultural” revolution could make co-operation 
universal, and this cultural revolution is bound to be a lengthy process owing 
to the fact that the education of the peasants was neglected in the past, and, 
moreover, it depends upon a material basis, which can be created by the 
development of the productive forces of the country. 


Co-operation in Roumania.* 

The memorandum submitted to the llfch International Agricultural Congress 
by Mr. Ionescu Si 9 esti, Director-General of Agriculture in Roumania, contains a 
statement of the progress of the co-operative movement in Roumania. According 
to this report, rural co-operation in Roumania can be divided under three heads, 
namely, (1) peoples’ banks and credit societies, (2) associations for lease or 
purchase of land and miscellaneous agricultural societies, and (3) societies for 
production, sale and distribution. Each of these groups has a semi-official 
central organization with capital subscribed partly by the State and partly by 
the co-operative societies and regional federations. The first of these groups, 
under the Central Peoples’ Bank numbered 4,480 in 1923, with a membership 
of 705,150, including 639,406 peasants, lu view of the extensive development 
of rural co-operative organization at the present time, the need is being 

° Based on articles in the Industrial and Labour Information Vol. VI, No. 11* 
and the Irish Economist VoL VIII, No. 3. 
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increasingly felt [for a trained staff to undertake the work of management, 
propaganda and supervision, and the Central Peoples’ Bank has, accordingly, 
organised schools for accountancy and co-operative training. In 1922, these 
schools were attended by 577 pupils and there is also at Bucharest a higher 
school, known as the “ Academy of Oo-operative Study ” which has at present 
80 pupils undergoing instruction. 

The co-operative lease and purchase societies are affiliated to the Central 
Association of Oo-operative Societies for the Lease or Development of 
Agricultural Land. Thess lease associations began to be started so far back 
as in 1906 with a view to snpply the peasants with credit facilities and arable 
land. They aimed at replacing the farmers, mainly foreigners, who at that 
time held most of the land and imposed their own terms on the peasants. The 
land thus leased is not cultivated by the association itself, each individual 
member being required to cultivate separately the holding allotted to him. 
The association provides its members with seed of the best quality, agricultural 
machinery, and animals for breeding purposes. Members are jointly responsi¬ 
ble, and are required to divide their holdings into several fields and to ensure 
the rotation of crops. The management is entrusted to three officials elected 
before a magistrate at the time of formation of the society, who remain in 
office for the period of the lease. 

All matters connected with agricltural techinque are under the direction of 
an agricultural manager, usually a person who has received higher agricultural 
education. In 1918. the total number of such lease societies in existence was 
416, with a membership of 82, 223, while the amount of land cultivated by them 
was 406, 664 hectares. 

These associations mark an important stage in the progress of the peasant 
class and in the technical development of agriculture in Boumania. These have 
fulfilled their obligations towards land-owners with great exactitude, and many 
land*owners prefer them t6 other tenants. As the movement developed among 
the peasants, however, societies for t)xe purchase of land were created in 
addition to such associations, and with the assistance of the people’s banks-or 
the Central Fund, created for the purpose-land was purchased and distributed 
in small holdings amongst the members, who paid the purchase price of the land 
in annual instalments ranging over a short period not exceeding ten years. 
The Agrarian Beform Act which came into operation in 1919 as a result 
of which more than two million hectares of land have been distributed amongst 
more than 600,000 peasants—provided that until the individual distribution of 
land has been effected, the expropriated land should be assigned to oo-operative 
lease associations. In the spring of 1919, 2,300 associations of this kind were 
formed ensuring cultivation of 2,135,414 hectares. It was also intended, in 
drafting the Act, that those societies which were set up* solely for the purpose 
of carrying out an important agrarian reform, should be dissolved as the 
transfer of land to the peasants was completed, and the agrarian reform* 
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having now been almost fully carried out, the 2,300 co-operative lease 
associations are in process of liquidation. Of the old co-operative lease 
associations, some still exist on non-expropriated estates, some have 
been subsequently founded for the working of estates which do not oome 
under the Act, while others have restricted the scope of their activities 
to the supply of machinery, implements and seeds and the organisation 
of the joint sale of produce. In February 1923, the number of such co¬ 
operative societies affiliated to the Central Federation of Co-operative Lease 
Societies was 358, of which 142 were lease societies, 101 joint purchase 
societies and 105 agricultural co-operative societies of various kinds. 

The Central Federation of rural co-operative societies for production and 
distribution, supplies credit to rural societies affiliated to it and assists them 
in procuring supplies and in disposing of their produce. Recently, by a 
“ Decree-law ” of April 1st 1923, the urban societies also have been brought 
under its oontrol. In 1919, the number of such societies in rural areas was 
755, with a membership of 39,935, whereas they now number 2,779 with a total 
membership of 162,377. The total number of societies for production and 
distribution, both urban and rural, is 3,18 7 with a membership of 199,750 
and the balance-sheet of the “ Central ” on December 31st 1922 shows assets 
of lei 1,121,160,297 with a net profit of lei 19,891,511, and a turn 
over of lei 6,000,000,000 which is a moat gratifying sign of the progress 
of Roumanian co-operation. These societies include not less than 753 
co-operative forestry societies which deserve special mention. In the 
mountainous districts where there is very little of arable land, such societies 
have been organised to exploit the forests, in particular forests belong¬ 
ing to the State, the peasants belonging to those societies doing the actual 
work themselves. Twenty-seven of these are strongly organised and have 
the disposal of 2,050 steam horse-power. 


The Situation in Italy * 

The position of the co-operative societies in Italy is daily becoming 
more alarming and serious. The subjeot has been dealt with by M. Verganini in 
an article in La Oo-operazione Italians. While deploring the present lament- 
table position of the co-operative societies in Italy under the Fascist regime, 
notably of the important societies in Milan, he points out that the co-operative 
forces in Italy, in view of their independent and undisciplined tendency, have 
not been able to exercise an effective influence on the national economy. 
Split up into a number of groups and categories, they have not been able to 
make their influence sufficiently felt on the market, and the work of co-ordina¬ 
tion whioh was the chief task of the National League, has always been frustrated 
by the opposition of the political aud confessional tendencies as well as by the 
personal ambition of eertain promoters of the movement. The distinction and 
paralysing of hundreds of societies owing to Fascist aotion served to intensify 

* Based on an article in the International Co-operative Bulletin No. 6 of June 1923. 
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the spirit of •peculation among the ftooietiel and numbers of societies in ofrctor 
to Ovoid a worse fate yielded to Fascist oontrol. 

At Milan ; the larger societies are experiencing a period of grave 
crisis. We learn from La Oo-operazione Italians, the orgah 6f the Italian 
League of Oo-operative Societies that the “ Oensorzio Italians ” ( the Italian 
O. W. 6. ) is to go into liquidation and the League contemplates the formation 
of a Commercial Bureau in its place with a veiw to maintaining relations 
between the societies themselves and with foreign wholesales. This liquidatioi 
is mainly due to the disastrous position of the societies affiliated to the 
wholesale, as a result of the present political situation and the credit difficulties 
about obtaining facilities. The u Unione Oo-operstiva 99 one of the finest 
societies in the world, has recorded a decrease in its turnover of over a 
million lire, while all its reserves have been completely used up. Its Board of 
Administration has been reluctantly obliged to sell the harden City “Milanino” 
—the glorious institution, which was started by Luigo Buffoli at a time #hen 
housing accommodation was very expensive—to a capitalistic company. In 
short; the distributive movement in Milan; apart from a few exceptions is 
seriously threatened; and co-operators now cannot hold aloof from exerting 
themselves in arresting farther disasters and saving whatever possible from the 
ruins. The Facist movement includes persons of all classes and shades of 
opinions, some amongst them being men who recognise the exalted aims of the 
oo-operative movement. Mr. Vergnanini observes that the Oo-operative 
Fasoisfc Movement, which has been established recently; oould become a valuable 
faotor in the national economy if it would rise above petty and irritating party 
oontroversies. 


International Co-operative Trade 

In view of an artiole on “ International Oo-operative Trade ” by Leonard 
Wolff published iu the proceeding two issues of the Bombay Oo-operative 
Quarterly; the following information taken from the Third Annual Report for 
1922 of the Sub-Oommittee of the International Oo-operative Wholesale 
Society may be fonnd interesting. 

In 1922, the Committee held only one meeting of the full committee 
in Milan on April 12th and two sub-committee meetings one in Essen 
on October 2nd 1922; and the other in Ghent on February 5th 1923. Owing 
to severe depreciation of the currency of several oonntries in Europe and 
other disturbances the Committee did not consider it advisable to oall the 
full Committee after the meeting at Milan. Matters left over from this 
meeting are still in abeyance but information and statistics are in the 
meantime collected and circulated. Extreme fluctuations in the exchanges, 
together with the entire lack of credit facilities have considerably militated 
against the development of the international exchange of goods and the 
Committee think it impossible to take a long view with any class of goods, as 
shipments which one moment appear to show a satisfactory position, may in 
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4he course of a day or two result in a tremendous loss. This produces merely 
epeoulitlon in business and is quite beyond the scope of co-operative organiza¬ 
tion! to undertake, having due regard to their responsibilities. The aggregate 
value of the purchases ejected abroad by the 14 national wholesale societies 
amounted to £29,231,290, of which 28 per cent, were effected through agencies 
and depots established by the wholesale societies and only *6 percent represented 
direct transactions between the wholesale societies of different countries. The 
bulk of these purchases were effected by the English 0. W.S., its transactions 
constituting 79 per oent. of the total, the Sootish and German wholesale 
societies standing third and fourth with percentages of 5-3 and 4, respectively. 
Of the countries that exported those goods, America headed the list with a 
percentage of 47*2, Europe standing second with 29*9 per oent. and Asia third 
with 12*9 per cent. 

The New American Agricultural Credit Act 

The Agricultural Credits Act of 1923 completes a legislative program 
that has been under consideration more or less directly for a period of 10 years. 
The two Commissions, the American and the United States, which jointly 
made a study of agricultural credit in Europe in 1913 made a report to 
Congress recommending legislation providing the farmer with personal as well 
as mortgage credit on conditions adapted to his needs. The mortgage credit 
facilities provided through the Federal Farm Loan Act, which became a law in 
1916, materially improved the situation with reference to farm mortgage or 
ownership credit, but made no provision for production or marketing credit. 
The need lor marketing credit has been particularly emphasized in recent 
years by the rapid development of oo-operative marketing associations. But for the 
temporary assistance of the War Finanoe Corporation, these associations would 
undoubtedly have experienced much difficulty in obtaining the credit required* 

Under the new Credits Act, a Federal intermediate credit bank is to be 
established in each of the 12 Federal land-bank districts. This bank is to be 
located in the same oity in which the Federal land bank of the district is 
situated, and the officers and directors of the latter bank will he ex-officio 
officers and directors of the new bank. Eaeh Federal intermediate credit bank 
will have a capital of not to exceed 5,000,000, which will be subscribed by the 
Federal Treasury. To provide additional funds, collateral trust debentures 
may be issued in an amount not to exceed 10 times the capital and surplus 
of the bank. 

The purpose of these banks is to furnish discount facilities to banks and 
other financial institutions and to farmers’ co-operative marketing associations 
for terms of not less than six months nor more than three years. Advances 
may also be made direct to co-operative associations under specified conditions. 
The interest on discounts and advances charged by Federal intermediate credit 
banks may not exceed by more than 1 per cent, the interest paid on debentures issued 
and paper discounted must not involve an interest rate to the borrower more 
than per oent. in excess of the discount rate. 

10 
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The law also authorizes the organization under Federal oharter of national- 
agricultural credit corporations which may make loans and discounts lor 
agricultural purposes, including the breeding and fattening of live-stock* 
These corporations will be privately financed and will operate under the. 
supervision of the Comptroller of the Currency. Like the Federal intermediate 
credit banks, they are authorized to issue collateral trust debentures up to 10 
times their capital and surplus. Such corporations, it is assumed, will be 
more generally organized in parts of the country where at the present time 
cattle loan companies are in operation. Existing companies of this kind may 
re-incorporate under the new Act. 

This right of the new credit institutions to convert the farmer** 
intermediate credit paper into standardized securities through the issuance, 
under Government supervision, of collateral trust debentures on the basis of. 
such paper should prove particularly advantageous to regions relatively remote 
from centres of loanable funds. It will provide a new avenue between 
borrowers and investors. Because of the safety and convenience that it offers to 
investors, it should place agricultural credit paper on a par with that of other 
industries in the competition for capital and thus reduce the cost of credit to 
the farmer. 

The Act also provides for the establishment of the so-called permanent 
organization of the 12 Federal land banks. Three out of seven directors are 
to be elected by the borrowers and stockholders of each land bank and three 
are to be appointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board. A seventh member, 
who will be president of the board of directors, will be appointed by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board from among three persons who have received the 
highest nomination vote for this position by the stockholders. 

The maximum loan to individual borrowers is increased from $ 10,000 to 
$25,000 and the purposes for which mortgage loans can be made are broadened 
to include the repayment of any existing indebtedness. 

The Federal Reserve Aot is amended by liberalizing the definition of paper 
drawn for an “ agricultural purpose, ” making such purpose embrace the 
grading and processing of agricultural products by co-operative marketing 
associations. Furthermore, the maximum term of discount on paper drawn for 
an agricultural purpose is increased from six months to nine months. 

To encourage State banks more generally to become members of the Federal 
reserve system, and thus make its facilities more directly available to agricul¬ 
tural districts, the oapital requirements of State banks who wish to become 
members are temporarily reduced. A State bank may under certain conditions 
be admitted provided its capital is equal to 60 per oent # of that required from 
national banks similarly situated. 

The active life of the War Finance Corporation is extended up to February 
29, 1924, and the Aot finally provides for the appointment of a joint oommittee 
of Congress to inquire into the problem of encouraging State banks to avail* 
themselves of membership in the Federal reserve system. (From “Wegther, Crops, 
and Markets, April 24, 1928.) 



CORRESPONDENCE 


To—The Editor, u Bombay Go-operative Quarterly ” m 

Sir,—There ie a feeling here that the provisions of Act II of 1912 are 
not sufficiently wide for checking some irregularities of office-bearers of a 
registered co-operative society, I note below a few examples of these 
irregularities, 

(1) An office-bearer authorised to keep the cash balance of a society 
persistently uses it for his own purpose and does not produoe it when it is 
demanded by an auditor. 

(2) An office bearer of a society authorised to keep the records of a 
society fails to produoe them when required by an auditor or an inspecting 
officer. 

(3) Where there is provision in the bye-laws of a society for sending 
registered notices to defaulting members and charging fees, the secretary, 
abusing the concession, sends registered notices, more for his private gain 
than for the proper working of the society. He draws the fees from the funds 
of the society before they are realised. 

The members of the society are either ignorant or indifferent. The 
auditor reports the matter to the Go-operative Department. I shall feel very 
thankful if you will let me know if the Oo-operative Department is competent 
to take cognisance, under the Act, of these malpractices, and what remedies 
you suggest. There are some who hold the view that sections 35-38 of the Act 
can be used as a weapon for discouraging dishonest practices of this kind. But 
the penal clauses in these sections refer to costs of enquiry and inspection only. 

Will you kindly publish this letter in your magazine? 

Yours etc. 

V. I. Memon. 

Honorary Secretary, 

The Malabar District Oo-operative Bank, Ltd. 


REGISTRAR'S CIRCULARS 

FINANCE OF SALE SOCIETIES. ( No. i83 A. G. C.-io3.) 

As there appears still to be considerable misunderstanding both on the 
part of sale societies and on the part of central banks in regard to the methods 
and legal responsibilities involved in financing sale societies, the following 
remarks are made with a view to clearing up the situation. 

2* A sale society is built up on shares on a limited liability basis. It 
may require loans for the purposes of building sheds, fencing its grounds, or 
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making other improvements These ate loans in the ordinary sense of the 
word repayable in one, two or even three years taken on the secnrity of its 
•hare oapital and subject to the rnle that liabilities mast not exceed eight times 
the share oapital plus resetve fund. In fact, in most cates it will be unwise for 
a bank to lend to the extent of more than one or two times the share oapital 
plus reserve fnnd for these purposes to a sale society. On the other hand, a 
sale society must also require large sums of money for advances to the members 
bringing in their produce for sale. These advances are secured on the produce 
itself, and in order to provide that security to the financing agency or bank 
the produce must be entirely pledged with the bank. This pledge having been 
made and the produce therefore having legally passed over into the possession 
of the bank, it follows (a) that there is no danger of the bank losing its 
advances or any part of them if it has kept a sufficient margin and (b ) that 
the 8 to 1 rule does not apply. This rule does not apply for tne simple reason 
that the cotton or other produce having once been pledged to the bank, the 
advanoes are not liabilities assumed by the society on the strength of its 
share capital at all, but are advances made by the bank itself to the cultivators, 
the society acting merely as an agent or bailee. The proper procedure 
to be followed is that the sale sooiety should approaoh the bank in good time 
giving a forecast of the maximum amount up to which it is likely to have to 
draw. The bank will then sanction after consideration a suitable maximum 
amount for drawings, which amount should be fixed on considerations of the 
market and of the reliable working of the society, bnt not on considerations 
of the share capital of the society. The bank will then attach conditions in 
regard to the margin to be kept. Most sale societies have a condition that 
advanoes to cultivators shall not exceed 50 per cent, of the %alne of the 
produoe. Some societies, however, have a higher figure. Fifty per cent;, is a 
margin which ought to be perfectly safe for the bank, and it should therefore 
attach the condition that no advance taken from the bank shall at any moment 
exceed 60 per cent, of the total value of the goods then lying in the actual 
physical possession of the sooiety. The next condition is that the sooiety must 
put up a board saying that all the cotton or other produoe lying on its premises 
is mortgaged to, and in the possession of, the bank. The third condition 
ought to be that a clerk will be temporarily appointed by the bank to be 
present at the premises of the sale society and watch all receipts, sales, 
drawings, and repayments, his cost being met by the borrowing society. Lastly, 
it must be a rule that all money received by the society from bnyers shall be 
paid within 24 hours to the bank as long as there are any outstandings due to 
the bank, and the bank’s clerk must be responsible for seeing that this happens. 
This is a simple, straightforward and legal procedure followed in such cases 
by every joint stock bank and by co-operative societies in all countries of the 
world, and the Registrar trusts that it will be followed in the future by 
co-operative sale societies and District Central Banks in this Presidency without 
any hitch. In the case of one District Central Bank in this Preei4cn^y 
<beir refusal to advance more than a most paltry amount on the Security 
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of share-capital has led to two very promising sale societies having failed to 
aeoomplish anything at all commensurate with the efforts made by them, and 
has most seriously impeded the growth of co-operative marketing in the 
district referred to. Not only has it done this, which is the most unfortunate 
result of the narrow view taken, but it has also deprived the bank of a 
considerable amount of legitimate and profitable business. On the other hand, 
this bank, while declining to give what was perfectly safe, namely, advances 
up to half the value of the produce recoverable out of each day’s sales, has lent on 
the security of the share-capital more than what can be regarded as a safe 
loan on such security. One hopes that the relations of sale societies and 
district banks in the future will be characterized by greater mutual under¬ 
standing and co-operation. 

An opinion of a well-known lawyer to whom the question was referred i=* 
attached herewith for information. 

Question .—Can sale societies obtain and convey to a financing agency a 
safe lien over goods produced by members ? 

“ Answer .— They cannot obtain a lien over goods produced by members, 
so long as the goods remain in the possession of members producing them. But 
as soon as the goods have been delivered to the society, the society can under 
an express authority of members once obtained at the time of entry into the 
society or under an authority obtained at the time of delivery of goods for 
sale, canvey a safe lien over the goods to the financing agency.” 

‘‘Note :—In order to create a lien the goods must be in the actual 
possession of the person claiming or conveying the lien. The goods must be 
aseertained and capable of delivery. Lien cannot be oreated over goods to be 
produced in future and whioh are therefore not ascertainable.” 


AGENDA FOR THE ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS* 

°Extract from the ‘International Labour Office Bulletin Industrial and Labour 

Information’ for 18th May 1923. (Registrar’s Circular letter dated 13th June) 

The Eleventh International Oo-operative Congress is to be held at Ghent 
at the beginning of September 1924, at the termination of the International 
Exhibition on Co-operation and Social Work which is to open at Ghent on 15th 
June 1924. The Agenda of the Congress was fixed as follows at a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the International Co-operative Alliance held at 
the Hague on 21st April 1923:— 

1. Reports upon the work of the Alliance since the Basle Congress 
(August 1921. ) 

2. The relations between the different forms of co-operation. 

3. The plaoe of women in the co-operative movement. 

4. The task, extension, and limit .of co-operative production by (a) 
distributive societies, (b) wholesale federations. 
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5. Go-operative Banking, national and international. 

The International Exhibition on Co-operation and Social Work is being 
organised under the auspices of the International Co-operative Alliance. Its 
object is to illustrate as completely as possible all branches of co-operative 
activity. The Organising Committee is already in touch with national 
oo-operative federations and is endeavouring to secnre the appointment of 
national committees with a view to the collective participation of all branches 
of oo-operation in each country. 


EXEMPTION FROM STAMP DUTY OF CHEQUES FOR AMOUNTS NOT 
EXCEEDING Rs. 20 . ( G. R., R. D., No. 7599 of 28 th May 1923.) 

Resolution.— In exercise of the powers conferred by clause (a) of sub. 
section (2) of section 28 of the Oo-operative Societies Act, II of 1912, Govern¬ 
ment are pleased to exempt from stamp duty cheques of individual members 
for an amount not exceeding Rs. 20 drawn against their current accounts 
with Co-operative Banks. The requisite notification should be published in 
the u Bombay Government Gazette”. 

2. The concession is granted for a period of three years, at the end of 
which the Registrar should report to Government whether it should ba 
continued. 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CO-OPERATION AND SOCIAL WORK. 

(Registrar's Notice, dated 31st May 1923) 

An international exhibition of co-operation and social work will be held 
in 1924 at Ghent in Belgium. 

This will be the first co-operative exhibition ever held on an international 
basis. It will b9 held from the 15th June to the 5th September 1924 in the 
Fair Palace of Fetes. 

The exhibition has been organized at the initiative of Mr. Edward Anseele 
Mayor of the Oity of Ghent and socialist member of Parliament, and is under 
the patronage of the International Oo-operative Alliance and of the Oo-operative 
Department of the International Labour Bureau of Geneva. 

The object of the exhibition is to show the results achieved by the 
Oo-operative Movement throughout the world and to serve as a world market 
for producers’ and consumers’ societies. There will ba two branches in the 
exhibition*, (a) co-operation, (6) social work under three sections (1) undertaken 
by public bodies, (2) undertaken by private bodies or individuals (3) under¬ 
taken by co-operative societies. 

There will be various festivals during the exhibition and the following 
conferences will be held at Ghent:—The Itth International Co-operative 
Conference; the Assembly of the International Labour Bureau; the 
International Conference for Technical Education; the International Conference 
o f Fne-Arfc; the Conference of Belgian Co-operative Societies. 
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It is hoped that the Oo-operative Movement in Bombay through the 
dentral Oo-operative Institute will take steps to have itself well represented 
both at the exhibition and at the International Conference and to send worthy 
exhibits showing work produced in this Presidency and rosnlts achieved. The 
Registrar is placing himself in oommunication with Mr. Anseele and will be 
'glad to serve as a medium of communication between the Institute or any other 
societies and the Exhibition Committee. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR EXHIBITION (No. G.E.N.—S6) 

The Registrar begs to invite the attention of all concerned to this office 
circular No. 175/GEN-26th October 1922, requesting them to send unmounted 
photographs of their institutions showing the progress of their work, colonies 
or houses built (in the oase of Housing Societies ), for exhibiting them at the 
last Oo-operative Products Exhibition at Bombay, but regrets to note that 
only very few sent in their photographs. The Registrar again requests all 
concerned kindly to send copies of unm ounted photographs as desired above. 

The Registrar wishes to form in his office a complete photographic album 
illustrating from year to year the developing history of the Oo-operative 
Movement. He will therefore be very grateful if societies will assist him as 
far as possible in this direction. 


PRODUCERS' SOCIETIES FOR ORGANIZING FOREST LABOUR. (No. P. S.-I4.) 

The Registrar wishes to draw the attention of the officers of the 
Co-operative Department and of those private gentlemen, who are kind enough 
to lend their services to the co-operative movement, to the following possible 
extension of co-operation in this Presidency. 

In certain countries where a considerable portion of the land is under 
forest, as for instance in Roumauia, it has been possible to enlist co-operation 
freely in the performance of forest work. In Roumauia, in particular, the 
developments of the co-operative movement applied to the exploitation and 
management of the forests owned by the Roumanian Government have been 
considerable and are far greater than anything that can be hoped for in this 
Presidency for some years to come. At the same time, the nature of the work 
required in forest exploitation and the peculiar relations existing between the 
inhabitants of villages in or near forest areas and officers of the Forest 
Department would appear to make the extension of the co-operative movement 
to forest work within the limits immediately possible—an end very desirable to 
achieve. Any such extension would probably lead pro tanto to more economical 
exploitation of forest resources and to the reduction of possible friction between 
villagers and forest officials to a minimum. The Registrar would be glad if 
the possibilities of such extension were considered by the local officers of the 
.Department and by the noh* official gentlemen mentioned, in consultation with 
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the local Forest Officials. The following would appear to be ohannels in which 
such extension is possible at an early date- 

(a) Forest coupes are often sold standing, that is to say the contractor 
offers so much for the coape, cats it, clears it, and makes his profit on a sale 
of the material. Now there is nothing whatsoever to prevent a co-operative 
society of labourers and actual forest workers taking up such a contract and 
making such profit as there is. There can be no question that the Forest 
Officials would work as readily with such a co-operative society of actual 
workers as they do with a larger contractor and probably even more readily. 

(b) In other cases, the Forest Department gives out by contract at certain 
rates the bringing in of a certain quantity of timber from the forests. The 
Department itself then disposes of it either by open auction or by sale to 
railways etc. The transport is equally done by a contractor who employs the 
labour. But there is nothing to prevent a co-operative society organized by 
the labourers themselves from taking advantage of such a contract. It is 
indeed probable that the Forest Department would welcome suoh societies. 

(c) In general, cultivators are allowed certain supplies of wood for 
agricultural purposes from the forest. If the villagers were to form themselves 
into a co-operative society for the purpose and make a forecast of their annual 
requirements from past experience, they could be allowed within a reasonable 
period to take what they require from a specific portion of the forest, either 
cutting the wood themselves or taking it from the heap prepared by contractors 
working in the forest. The society would then distribute the total according 
to the requirements of each member and as the total amount would be brought 
in bulk by carts the expenses to the people would be reduced. If the people, 
however, desire to bring it on headloads the Department would no doubt 
allow a sufficiently long time for the purpose. This again is a matter in which 
co-operative effort might well be tried. 

The Registrar hopes that it may be possible within the near future to make 
some beginning in this direction and would be glad to hear of any societies 
organized for these purposes with the agreement of the Forest Department. 
The model bye-laws for Labourers’ Societies will be suitable for any suoh 
societies. 


LETTER FROM THE CONSERVATOR OF FORESTS, NORTHERN CIRCLE, 

TO THE REGISTRAR. 

With reference to your circular No. P. S.-14 dated the 8th ultimo, I 
have the honour to forward copies of opinions of two Divisional Forest Offioera 
and to inform you that I shall give sympathetic consideration to any concrete 
proposal by a society for exploitation of forest produce under the three heads 
described by you. If you can give the names of any likely societies I could 
arrange to supply them with copies of notices for sale of standing ooupcs on 
farms or invitations for departmental contracts. 
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TAGAI LOANS FOR LAND IMPROVEMENT. (No. T. A, G.- 12 .) 

Daring the last financial year the new rales under which long-term loan 
money from the Government budget allotment for Tagai was put at the disposal 
of the Oo-operative Movement for land improvement were brought into opera¬ 
tion for the first time. The money was made available and the rules publish¬ 
ed rather late, and in consequence of these delays and also of misunderstanding 
of the new system, the results were disappointing. Only Rs. 1,02,471/- were 
distributed, and of this total the greater part was spent on small works like well- 
repairs, The only really satisfactory land improvements financed under the 
scheme were 4 village fences against wild pig3 in Dharwar District. These 
fencing operations were on a large scale and were organised by the formation of 
special co-operative fencing societies under the model bye-laws published for 
Land Improvement Bocieties. 

During the current financial year, Government has again placed Rs. 3.^ 
lakhs at the disposal of the Oo-operative Movement for the purpose of financing 
Land Improvement. It is desirable that the whole of the sum should be used. 
Under Rule 7 of the rules applications for loan3 from this grant during the 
current year, should already have been sent up by the societies concerned by the 
1st of last February, and by the District Banks on the 15th of March. So far, 
however, no applications have been submitted. The Registrar and the Provin¬ 
cial Bank are, therefore, prepared to waive that part of the rule and to accept 
applications throughout the year and deal with them at joint quarterly meetings 
held for the purpose. The sanction of Government to this temporary modifica¬ 
tion of the rule is being applied for. 

It is, however, necessary to take very urgent steps to secure that applied* 
tions are sent in early, and that applications are for suitable purposes and in 
correct form. 

The rules really contemplate two stages in the application of loan funds 
to land improvement. There is the first or preliminary stage at which a village 
contemplates and examines a scheme for laud improvement. At that stage, if 
the scheme is of any sise and importance, the villagers will certainly require 
guidanoe and assistance. This guidance and assistance must be supplied by 
Government officials, and the Government officials who are obviously designed 
for that purpose are the Revenue officers of the district and the officials of the 
Agricultural Department working in that area. What is contemplated is that 
in many oases the revenue or the agricultural officers should make suggestions 
to villages containing co operative societies for possible land improvements. 
This was done with great effect last season in the Dharwar District by the 
Assistant Collector and the Deputy Director of Agriculture in regard to fencing 
societies. It is hoped that in all districts similar propaganda work will be 
done by the revenue and agricultural officers. On the other hand, where the 
village itself takes the initiative on its own motion, it is possible and probable 

11 
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that for works of importance it will require further assistance. Bailee the 
rules prescribe that the Collector (which under the law means the Assistant or 
Deputy Collector in oharge ) shall countersign each scheme and that Collector 
or in other words the Assistant or Deputy Collector may consult the Executive 
Engineer if he considers such consultation necessary or desirable. Further, 
it is also provided that these schemes shall be drawn up, if the Registrar so 
requires, in consultation with the local officer of the Agricultural Department. 
So far, no detailed rules about such consultation with the Agricultural 
Department have been drawn up by the Registrar, except to the extent that on 
the 13th November 1922 the Registrar ruled that in the case of small loans 
for ordinary purposes a “no objection” certificate from the Agricultural 
Department was sufficient without any further enquiry. So far there has hardly 
been sufficient material before the Registrar on which further detailed instru¬ 
ctions could be issued. But he will be glad to consider any suggestions 
received based upon experience from the Director of Agriculture. The 
underlying principle certainly must be that land improvements of a class 
which involve considerable expenditura can be based only upon expert 
agricultural knowledge and should first of all be scrutinized by officers of the 
Agricultural Department, bit that an ordinary work like the digging of a 
well would not require suoh scrutiny. 

When this stage has been passed and the scheme approved as a scheme 
for land improvement by the village society itself acting on the advice of the 
Revenue and Agricultural officers concerned or when it has been countersigned 
by the Assistant Collector or Deputy Collector alone in cases where no expert 
knowledge is needed, then the next stage is arrived at, namely, the stage of 
considering whether the loan can be given on sound banking principles or in 
other words whether the improvement «ill be so remunerative as to enable 
the borrower to repay the loan and interest and yet derive profit for himself 
and also whether the security is sufficient. These are questions with which 
the District Bank in the first instance and the Provincial Bank in the second 
instance are alone concerned. Their function is to consider the banking Bide 
of the question just as it is the function of the officers mentioned to consider 
the agricultural value of the soheme. The functions, therefore, of the financing 
bodies and those of the officials mentioned under Rule 7 are to a large extent 
separate and their responsibilities different. Rule 7 appears to make this 
quite olear. Special attention is also required to Rule 8, that is to say, to 
the fact that preference is by the orders of Government to be given to 
improvements of a collective over those of an individual character. It has 
throughout been intended that the sohemes financed from these funds should 
as far as possible be large schemes beneficial to all the inhabitants of a village 
or at least to the members of the co-operative society as a whole rather than 
small works beneficial to individual members of co operative societies. It was 
not designed that the money should be devoted mainly to the digging of small 
wells or similar works for which as a general rule the co-operative societies 
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in any case would hold sufficient funds. Special model bye-laws have bean 
devised for the constitution of land improvement societies of a specific character 
for special works of improvement and it is hoped that the greater part of the 
Rs. 3*. lakhs now available will be spent on large works of this character 
organised through special co-operative societies for the purpose. Government 
is also at the present moment taking steps to secure necessary professional 
advice for larger works of this character. In the meantime effort should be 
made wherever possible and where it is required to obtain the assistance of the 
Local Board Engineer or some similar qualified person, should ocoasion arise. 
Fencing against pig, the building of bandharas over streams, the provision of 
large schemes of field drainage, the undertaking of kharia clearance in Sind, 
are works of types that would be specially desirable and would receive special 
preference. With regard to Rule 11, it should be remembered that the 
financing agencies have a special interest in seeing that the loans given are 
properly used and that there is no misappropriation of funds* It is therefore 
desirable that in addition to the officials mentioned in Rule 11, banks’ inspectors 
should also take care to verify not only the accounting of such loans, as they 
must do, but also as far as possible the actual use of the loan money. 

It is hoped that this circular may help to clear up any doubtful points in 
regard to these grants and to expedite the despatch of necessary applications 
to the Provincial Bank. The attention of all Collectors is especially invited 
to the subject and they are requested kindly to issue instructions to the 
Sub-divisional officers and Mamlatdars to stimulate works of land improve¬ 
ment of the character mentioned and to advise villagers how to set about 
drawing up schemes and to apply for loans. In addition, the Assistant and 
Deputy Collectors should be requested to countersign schemes with as much 
expedition as possible. Secondly, officers of the Agricultural Department 
should kindly see that works of a larger character requiring expert advice are 
regularly scrutinised and certified by the proper officer of the Department, 
although such scrutiny and certification need not be made in the case of small 
and ordinary works such as works costing less than Rs. 1,000 of an ordinary 
type. Thirdly, the Assistant Registrars should kindly see that villagers 
understand how to fill up the application and should explain that for ordinary 
works they need only obtain the countersignature of the Assistant or Deputy 
Oolleotor and that for other works of a larger and more important character 
they should consult the agricultural officer of the area in which the village is 
situated. It may also be pointed out that though Divisional Boards should know 
what loans are being given for what type of work, and should keep in touch 
with the results of the scheme, yet no formal consultation with the Divisional 
Board is required by the rules and no soheme should be delayed in order to 
secure sueh consideration by the Divisional Board. The Deputy Directors of 
Agriculture and Assistant Registrars are requested to do their utmost to see 
that schemes are drawn up and applications for funds sent in to the District 
Banks in adequate number not later than the 15th of August of this year. 
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A special meeting of tbe Provincial Bank and the Registrar will then be held 
in the middle of September to sanction sums out of the current grant for this 
purpose. 


INVESTMENT OF LOCAL BOARDS’ FUNDS IN CO-OPERATIVE 
BANKS. (R. D. Resolution No. i4o/A.) 

Letter from the Registrar of Co-operative Societies No. A. D. M.-66 
dated ISth April 1923 :— 

“ I have the honour to invite jour attention to section 74 (2) of the new 
Bombay Local Boards Aot, 1923. This section gives power to local boards to 
deposit looal funds in any co-operative society that may be approved by 
Government. 

“ 2. It is, therefore, necessary that orders should be urgently issued by 
Government on the subject of the Co-operative Banks or Societies that 
Government is prepared to approve for this purpose. In this connection, I 
beg to invite your attention to Government Order No. 2909 of 12th 
October 1920, subsequently modified by Government Order No. 3355 of the 
4th December 1920. These orders define the terms of approval required for 
Co-operative Banks in whioh surplus funds of municipalities may be deposited. 

“ 3. I presume it is the wish of Government that the same principle 
should be followed in regard to deposits by Looal Boards, and I should a'so 
personally recommend the same procedure. I, therefore, beg to propose that 
the following rule may be issued :— 

9 

‘ The Governor in Council is pleased to direct that tinder section 74 (2) of 
the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923, local funds may be deposited in such 
Co operative Banks of limited liability as are certified fit by the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies/ 

“4. I venture, however, also to suggest that it might be convenient to 
issue one joint order covering the case of both municipal and looal funds. The 
present orders in regard to municipalities appear occasionally to lead to 
misapprehension and for the purpose of the Co-operative Manual it would be 
convenient to have one order covering both cases. If this be approved I 
would venture rather to suggest the issue of the following rule:— 

< In supercession of previous orders, the Governor in Oounoil is pleased to 
direot that under section 74 (2) of the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923, local 
funds, and, under section 53 of the Municipal Act (III of 1901), surplus 
funds of municipalities may be deposited in such Co-operative Banks of limited 
liability as are certified fit by the Registrar of Co operative Societies .’ 99 
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Resolution Under section 74 (2) of the Bombay Local Boards 
Act, 1923, Government are pleased to direct that local funds may be deposited 
in any of the Oo-operative Banks of limited liability mentioned below:— 

1. The Bombay Central Oo-operative Bank (Provincial Co-operative 

Bank ) and all its branches. 

2. The Broach Distriot Central Co-operative Bank. 

3. The Surat Distriot Central Oo-operative Bank. 

4. The Ahmednagar Distriot Central Oo-operative Bank. 

5. The Poona Distriot Central Oo-operative Bank. 

6. The Earnatak Central Co-operative Bank. 

7. The Bijapur District Central Oo-operative Bank. 

8. The Sind Central Oo-operative Bank. 

9. The Nawabshah District Central Co-operative Bank. 

10. The Larkana District Central Oo-operative Bank. 

11* The Kanara District Central Oo-operative Bank. 


EXEMPTION OF HOUSING SOCIETIES FROM RENT ACTS. ( No. B. S.-I9 of 1923.) 

In exercise of the powers conferred upon him by sub-section (5) of section 
1 of the Bombay Rent ( War Restrictions ) Act, 1918 ( Bombay II of 1918), as 
amended by Bombay Act No. Ill of 1923, the Governor-in-Council is pleased 
to exempt the premises held by Co-operative Housing Societies registered under 
Act II of 1912 as a class from the provisions of the first-named Act. 

In exercise of the powers conferred upon him by sub-section (4) of section 
1 of the Bombay Rent (War Restrictions No. 2 ) Act 1918 Bombay VII of 
1918 as amended by Bombay Act No. Ill of 1923, the Governor-in-Oounoil is 
pleased to exempt the premises held by Co-operative Housing Societies registered 
under Act II of 1912 as a class from the provisions of the first-named Act. 


RULES FOR THE CONDUCT OF GOVERNMENT SERVANTS IN RELATION 
TO CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. ( No. U. R. C.-5 of i9a3.) 

Resolution :—The following rule should be added to the rules for the 
conduct of Government servants in relation to co-operative societies ac¬ 
companying Government Resolution No. 5977, dated 6th February 1923 :— 

10. All Government offioials including Gazetted officers and officers of 
the Oo-operative Department are permitted to be members of and take part in 
the management of co-operative societies whose objects are propagandist 
or educational 
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POLICY TO BE FOLLOWED IN MAKING ADVANCES OF TAKAVI 
DURING SCARCITY OR FAMINE 

G. R. No. 1 564, dated 3oth October i9aa. 

The following general instructions are approved by Government for the 
guidance of distriet officers in making advanoes of takavi during scarcity or 
famine:— 

1. Experience gained daring the scarcities and famines which have 
ooonrred daring recent years has gone to show that the policy of making 
advanoes of takavi on a liberal soale, as a method of relief of distress in affeoted 
districts, which was laid down in the previous Famine Belief Code, and repeated 
on pages 32 and 38 of the Takavi Manual, is apt to lead to results whioh ar® 
not in the real interest of the borrowers themselves in some cases, and that in 
view of the financial responsibilities imposed on the Looal Government by the 
reformed constitution there is now need for some revision of the views hitherto 
held on the subjeot. It has generally been assumed that a liberal distribution 
of takavi at an early stage of the distress caused by soaroity or famine is one 
of the most effective and oheapest forms of relief available and that even if 
bad debts are incurred, the loss so entailed is likely to be far less serious than 
would have ensued if takavi had been restricted and gratuitous relief given on 
a larger soale or relief works opened, whioh might not have been neoessary if 
the people had been able to obtain takavi loans freely. Similarly, for the 
protection of oattle the policy followed hitherto has been to import large 
quantities of fodder into affeoted areas, and to advanoe takavi freely to oattle- 
owners to enable them to purchase it and thus keep their oattle alive through 
the period of scarcity or famine. It has also been assumed that by making 
liberal and prompt advanoes of takavi, Government puts heart into the people, 
and by keeping money in circulation and giving opportunities for private works 
such as digging and improvement of wells, employment is provided for those 
who need it whioh would otherwise not be available. 

2. Government are not even now prepared to assert that the assumption 
on whioh the policy hitherto followed in respect to takavi as a form of relief is 
based is fallacious, or to deny that a liberal takavi polioy can and should be 
adopted as a useful means of fighting soaroity and famine. 

But in employing takavi as a means of famine relief a Distriot Officer must 
carefully oonsider the general economic condition of the district in which he iB 
serving. In districts where the cultivators generally are prosperous and have 
good credit, and whioh owing to their geographical situation are not liable to 
continual recurrences of bad seasons, a liberal takavi polioy is probably the 
soundest method of relieving distress. On the other hand, in districts where 
the people’s credit is low, and whioh are liable to frequent failures of the 
monsoon, a more conservative polioy in regard to takavi should be adopted, 
and the greatest care should be taken not to allow the cultivators to incur a 
burden of debt disproportionate to their assets, and beyond their capacity to 
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iepay within a reasonable period. Where it is feasible, loans on the joint-bond 
system for works such as dams across streams to hold up water either for 
irrigation or to raise the sub-soil water in adjoining wells, or for constructing 
a series of tals in sloping land on a hillside, or for any other purpose likely to 
be of real value to the community as a whole are preferable to any other form. 
Loans to individuals for digging new wells or deepening or cleaning out 
existing wells are'of value both to the borrower and to the people to whom he 
can give employment, but there is always the risk that an adequate supply of 
water may not be tapped and unless the man's credit is sufficiently good to 
enable him to run the risk of failure, a loan for these purposes is of doubtful 
advantage to him. Loans for well-gear and fodder for the cattle required by 
holders of bagayat land who possess wells with good supply of water are 
always useful in time of scarcity, and should be given freely. Loans for 
purpose of fodder alone to non-bagayat holders are of more doubtful value 
unless the borrower is a well-to-do man, whose cattle are worth preserving, or 
in tracts where it is essential to preserve breeds of cattle which are in danger 
of extinction or serious diminution nnless fodder is made available by advances 
for loans for the purchase of it. Unless advances for purchase of fodder are 
made with care and discrimination it will often be found that the borrower has 
incurred a debt for the fodder purchased by him much beyond the value of the 
cattle which he has maintained on it through the famine, and that he 
would have been far better off if he had sold bis cattle immediately 
for what they would fetch, and purchased the bullocks absolutely necessary 
for cultivating his land after the break of the monsoon. If advances 
of takavi are made on a too liberal scale for purchase of fodder the total takavi 
outstandings in the district and in the whole Presidency are unduly inflated. 
It is advisable as far as possible to encourage cash purchases of Government 
grass and restrict advances of takavi for fodder to bagayat holders only, or to 
really well-to do people who have good cattle worth preserving. Advances for 
purchase of bullocks in the next cultivating season after a period of scarcity 
are both nooessary and advisable. Small loans for purchase of seed are of more 
doubtful value* Experience shows that in the most famine-stricken tracts, the 
land is always sown after the severest famine even if takavi advances for seed 
are not given freely. Suoh advances then taken ostensibly for purchase of seed, 
ate generally utilised for maintenance only* Loans admittedly for maintenance 
(khavti) should be advanced very sparingly in all districts, and should be 
confined as far as possible to holders of bagayat lands, who find it difficult to 
maintain themselves during the period between sowing and harvesting their 
crops. Other eases in which takavi for maintenance is advisable are very few 
indeed. 

S. When takavi loans are given on the joint bond system or to individuals 
for large works such as building dams across streams, putting up tals along a 
sloping hillside, or works of similar nature whioh require careful seleotion of 
sites, preparation of plans and expert supervision while they are being earried 
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out, the officer granting the loans mast insist that the borrowers agree to have 
the site and plans approved by the Executive Engineer, and the works supervised 
by the local Public Works Department officers before any money is actually 
advanced to them. In such cases where the work is of real value to the 
borrowers or to the community, and is likely to afford needed employment in 
the locality, the fees usually charged by the Public Works ."Department for 
supervision, etc., shall be waived. 

4. In order to expedite the distribution of takavi during scarcity or 
famine, it is usually the practice to confer enhanced powers under the Takavi 
Act on Mamlatdars and Belief Head Earkuns. While it is Essential that loans 
of takavi, which are really needed by the people and are likely to be of 
advantage to the borrowers or to the people employed by them, should be 
advanced with as little delay as possible, care should at the same time be taken 
to select only those officers among the Mamlatdars and the Head Karkana for 
the conferment of enhanced powers, who can be trusted to exercise them with 
discretion. In no case should any officer below the rank of a Sub-Divisional 
Officer be allowed to advance takavi for maintenance and enhanced powers for 
advancing loans under the Land Improvement Act should not as a rule be given 
a? freely as enhanced powers under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. The work 
of all officers to whom enhanced powers of advancing loan9 have been given 
should be carefully watched by the Collector and the Sub-Divisional Officer, 
aud any tendency on the part of these officers to grant loanB extravagantly or 
without due discretion should immediately be checked by them. 


„ * BOMBAY CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTE 

Bombay Branch . 

Notice. 

The attention of Bombay members of the Central Co-operative Institute 
is drawn to the fact that a Gujarati Co-operative Monthly is being regularly 
published by the Gujarat Branch of the Institute. It contains articles from 
experienced eo*operative workers and thinkers and also gives the co-operative 
agricultural news of the month. The annual subscription is only Bs. 2, but 
to those who subscribe through the Bombay Branch the annual subscription 
will be Bs. 1-8-0. It is hoped that Bombay co-operators will take advantage of 
this oonoession. They have only to fill in the form below and to send it to 
the Honorary Secretary, Central Cooperative Institute,Bombay Branch, Javeri 
Building, Sandhurst Boai, Bombay, who will arrange for the regular supply 
o| the journal to them. 
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THE KONKAN CO-OPERATIVE ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 
REPORT ON TIIE RATNAGIRI DISTRICT 

The Committee consisted of:— 

1. Prof. R. M. Joshi, of Svdenbara College, Bombay. 

2. Rao Bahadur D. A. Vichare, M.L.C. 

3. Mr. S. K. Bole, J. P. 

Mr. R. C. Mainkar of Kharepatan, Senior Honorary Organiser in 
the Ratnagiri District, was co-opted a member for the whole District and 
Rao Saheb L. N. Parulekar, M.L.O., of Ratnagiri was good enough to 
work as a co-opted member of the Committee during its session at 
Ratnagiri. Mr. G. K. Devadhar, M.A., Vice-President of the Bombay 
Central (Jo-operative Institute initiated the proceedings of the Committee 
at Vengurla on 31st March ; and Professor N, V. Kanitkar of the 
Agricultural College, Poona, was also with the Committee in the initial 
stage of the Committee’s work, having been deputed for that pnrpo>e by 
Dr. H. H. Mann, the Director of Agriculture. 

The terms of reference of the Committee were .*— 

1. To ascertain the extent of indebtedness, the arrangements 
obtaining at present for the supply of funds, implements, manure, seeds, 
&c., and for the sale of agricultural produce, and to enquire into the 
economic condition of the agriculturists generally. 

2. To enquire into the nature, extent and organisation of the 
subsidiary industries of the agriculturists and other small industries in 
the Konkan Districts, including weaving and fishing. 

3. To find out what kind of co-operative societies would behest 
suited to the Districts and what facilities are needed for their encourage¬ 
ment* 

4. To ascertain how far the present societies in the districts have 
benefitted the members and whether any, and if so what, causes have 
retarded their progress. 
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5. To enquire into the circumstances which have hitherto hindered 
the growth of co-operation in the Konkan Districts and to make recom- 
imendations for the removal of the hindrances and for the rapid growth 
of co-operation among the people. 

6. To suggest the lines of co-operative organisation by which 
efforts should be directed in the immediate future. 

The tour :—The Committee started the enquiry at Vengurla on 31s ^ 
March. From Yengurla, a visit was paid to Shiravda, twelve miles off. 
Then the Committee went to Mai wan ; while at Mai wan, the Committee 
paid a visit to Kumbharmatb, a village three miles distant. Devgad 
was the next centre taken and after Devgad, Vijayadurg. From 
Vijayadurg, a visit was paid to Ansure, five miles off. Then the 
Committee proceeded up the creek to Kharepatan and from Eharepatan 
to Hajapur; while at Rajapur, an opportunity was taken to visit Kodavli, 
a village two miles from there. Then the Committee came to the 
coast at Jaitapur on their way to Ratnagiri. After Ratnagiri, Ohiploon 
was visited and after Chiplun, Khed and Dapoli. The tour ended at 
Dapoli on 22nd April. 

The Procedure:— At each place visited, the Committee made all 
efforts they could to get information, relative to the subject of enquiry, 
from all the divergent sources and interests that existed. Officials and 
non-officials, pleaders and doctors, Khots and Khatedars, land-owners and 
tenants, potters and weavers all were approached with a view to elicit 
information. The Mamlatdars of the various Talukas, who were very 
helpful to the Committee in general, were particularly so in this matter 
of bringing the Committee into touch with representatives of different 
classes of people. Printed copies of the Committee’s questionaire, both 
in English and Marathi, had already been sent to selected persons 
belonging to the various categories, but as a general rule witnesses were 
not ready with written answers to the questions either because they had 
not bad enough time or because they were terrified by the length of the 
questioned re or because of no particular reason. Also there were 
quite a large number of witnesses who were unable to perform such a 
writing feat. So the method usually adopted was to ask the various 
questions orally to each witness, cross-examine him on the answer 
whenever necessary, jot it down in its final form and take his signature 
if he was capable of signing. Sometimes a group of persons had to be 
tackled together iu a more or less informal meeting and the general 
sense of the meeting on the various questions put them was recorded 
either on the spot or afterwards. In addition to all this the Committee 
were able to observe things for themselves and form conclusions on 
certain points. 
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Prom the evidence recorded and the impressionB formed in the 
/course of the tour, the following facts appear to the Committee to he 
fairly well established. 

Population: — (1) The most characteristic feature of the population 
of the Etatnagiri District is the large portion of people who temporarily 
migrate. One man in nearly every family, whether of the cultivating 
or the petty landlord class is usually away for the major part of the 
year, and that man is as a general rule, the most competent member 
of the family. Women and children are usually left behind. Most of 
the people go to Bombay; a few goto Karachi; a few to East and 
South Africa. Tho latter may be away for two or three years at a time. 

The main reason for this temporary migration is that the produce 
of the laud cultivated by an average family is not enough to keep the 
family going for more than three or four months inthe year at the most. 
Jn other words, agriculture is not the main hut only a subsidiary industry 
with most of the cultivating classes in the Itatuagiri district. 

On the other hand, there is a great, permanent demand for all kinds 
of labour in and round about Bombay. Wage-earning in the lower grades 
of work, again, is less strenuous and less responsible an occupation than 
cultivation in the holds. Wages everywhere have risen during the last 
fifteen or twenty years, particularly since 1914. The field for employ¬ 
ment of manual labour has also increased. Hence the cultivators of the 
Ratuagiri District have taken to temporary annual migration to Bombay 
in an ever-increasing proportion. The factory-workers of Bombay, the 
domestic servants, the postal peons, the police, the peons and hamals in 
Government and commercial offices, tl;e malis, carpenters, Ac., in 
Bombay are very largely recruited from among the agriculturists of the 
Ratuagiri District who leave their families behind and come to Bombay 
to earn a living. Similarly, many of the clerks in Government offices, on 
the railways and in business houses and also many of the schoolmasters 
in Bombay beloug to the petty landlord class in that same district. A 
less important, but by no means negligible reason for this phenomenon 
of aunual migration is the dulness of village life as contrasted with the 
amenities and attractiveness of life in Bombay. 

Agriculture : — The average size of a holding cultivated by a family 
is only half to one acre, and even such a small holding does not lie in one 
place but is made up of from one to twenty scattered strips of land. Much 
of the soil too, is poor, the average field of rice land being from 10 to 
15 maunds (of 64 lbs* each) per acre, as contrasted, for instance with i u 
average of 20 to 30 maun Is (of 72 lbs. each) in the Kolaba District. 
Practically all the cultivated land is one-cropped. Two, cropped lambs 
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are an exception. Every acre of rice land in Ratnagiri requires’four to- 
fiveiacres of mrkas land to go with it in order to supply the necessary raw; 
materials, fodder, &c. Four to five acres of rice land with the necessary 
complement of varkas would be required to constitute an economic hold¬ 
ing, that is, a holding which would maintain the cultivator’s family from 
year’s end to year’s;end. When the size of the actual, average holding 
is compared with that of an economic holding, it is easily understood 
why cultivation is left to the weaker members of the family and the 
stronger members migrate to Bombay or elsewhere to earn their own 
living and supplement the income of the family at home. 

The actual cultivators are, as a geueral rule, not the owners of 
the holdings they cultivate. They are tenants holding their lands on 
lease from the owuor. The lease is generally for one year only but 
whether it is taken from a petty landlord or a Khot, it is generally 
renewed from year to year on the same terms. The terms in the 
majority of cases amount to half the share of the produce to be paid as 
rent to the landlord. Rents are generally fixed in kind. The rent 
amounts ^t least to three times the Government assessment. 

Lard Tenure Outside the Talukas of Malwan and Vengurla,. 
where the Rayatwari tenure prevails, the predominant form of tenure 
in the district is the Khoti tenure. The rents to be paid by the 
tenants to the Khot have been regularised by the Khoti Acts. Many 
Khoti tenants have had their rents fixed under these Acts at three or 
three and a half times the assessment. The rest have bound them¬ 
selves to pay a fixed share of the crop and no more, the actual quantity 
of grain to be paid any year being fixed after the “Abhavni” or the 
annual inspection of crop3. In the Rayatwari tracts the rent paid by 
the tenant to the landlord amounts as mentioned above to half the 
crop, but is fixed beforehand annually. 

In the settlement of the terms of tenancy, the tenant has during- 
the last ten or fifteen years steadily grown out of his position of 
helplessness. 

The growth of demand for all kinds of labour in Bombay has- 
provided the cultivator in Ratnagiri with an alternative which has been- 
increasingly more remunerative than the cultivation of another person’s 
land for bare subsistence or less. The rise of wages in Bombay has- 
also led to a rise of wages in the local labonr market in the District so- 
that' the village cultivator is able to do better than starve as an agri¬ 
culturist without having to go very far from home. On the other hand,, 
t.he landlord, especially the petty landlord, is unable any longer to- 
tbreaten to cultivate, his laad himself as he cannot do it without hiredV 
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labour and hired labour is almost; prohibitively dear for that purpose. 
So between landlord and tenant, the table has very nearly turned 
round to the si le of the tenant owing to the industrial development in 
and about Bombay during the last decade or two. 

There is one thing, however, which makes the position 
of the tenant precarious and that is that in almost all cases the hut or 
house of the tenant stands on land which does not belong to him. He 
may go to Bombay for a while to earn a living but he must have his 
hut in his village. In the majority of cases he would be unable to 
purchaso the site on which the hut is built or any other site at the 
market rate. Whether he would be able to pay for it during a certain 
periol if the site were acquired for him by a measure of legislation is a 
problem important enough to be considered by itself separately. But 
this is not the place for that discussion. 

Agricultural methods and resources 

(/) Methods and implements —The ploughs and implements used 
and the methods followed in agriculture may be said to be fairly suit¬ 
able under tho circumstances regarding the soil, climate and crops. Not 
that no improvement is possible or desirable, but nobody among the 
landlords or tenants troubles to think about it because the first question 
which occurs to the petty landlord or cultivator in that matter is : is 
it worth while ? Again, the fact that cultivation is done mainly by 
the weakor members of the family, the Bombay member coming to help 
in that work only at the last minute, if at all, is a great obstacle in the 
way of all improvements in methods and implements. People would 
only bother about them if agriculture became their whole-time occupa¬ 
tion or at least their chief means of livelihood which at present it is not 
in the Ratnagiri District. 

(it) Manure —Farm-yard manure is utilised in the fields either as 
rab or directly. A part of the solid cattle dung, however, is utilised 
as fuel in the family not through ignorance bnt as an economic necessity. 
As regards the liquid dung of cattle, no effort is made to preserve and 
utilise it as manure. Human excreta could be utilised in a more 
hygienic and economic fashion but nobody has given that subject any 
thought. 

(***) Irrigation —The predominant kind of irrigation is the natural 
irrigation supplied by the south-west monsoon which, as a general rale, 
never fails in the Batnagiri District though it is not always as well 
distributed over the whole season as it should be to enable a good harvest 
:4o be reaped. As regards quantity, the rains are plentiful; but the 
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soil is not capable of retaining moisture very long and no special efforts*- 
are made to store the water. In a few places, temporary bunds are 
constructed by co-operative labour after the close of the rainy season and 
the water of the hill streams is diverted by gravity through ‘pats’ for 
domestic and agricultural use. The result of allowing most of the rain water 
to run to the sea is that, in spite of plentiful rains, the dry months are very 
dry and in some places it is difficult to get enough water even for domestic 
purposes for a couple of months before the rains. Raising a second crop on 
the soil by means of artificial irrigation is, therefore, out of the question, 
except in a few patches where the soil retains some moisture or where 
pats not merely for domestic purposes, are possible. Water storage of a 
permanent character would mean solid masonry work of an expensive 
character which even co-operatively the people would probably find it 
impossible to afford. 

( t'v) Cattle—The number of plough-cattle may on the whole be said 
to be sufficient for the purposes of cultivation though it is probably 
becoming more customary to borrow an ox or a pair for that purpose 
from a neighbour either in exchange for grain (after the harvest, is 
reaped) or for personal service, for example, helping to plough the 
neighbour’s field. The quality of the cattle, however, is poor and for the 
following reasons:— 

(1) The climate is not favourable for the rearing of good cattle. 

(2) The rice straw aud grass are not nutritious. 

(3) The growth of population has led to an increase in the number 
of units of holdings aud created a demand for cattle. Ou the other hand, 
it has led to some of the pasture laud being brought under the plough 
to supply more food, even if only in the form of coarser graius*like 
Nachni, Yuri or Harik, so that the quantity of grazing land of fodder 
has diminished. More cattle and less fodder must naturally mean 
poorer quality. 

(4) There is no incentive to feed the cattle properly with other 
things than fodder at greater expenses because the holdings are very 
small and the ploughing needed is shallow. Agaiu, there is not enough 
work for the plough cattle for the whole year, but only for a couple of 
months or so. 

Seed —Cultivators do not, as a general rule, find themselves in ft 
difficulty about securing seed. In the rare cases when seed has to ba 
borrowed it is borrowed in kind on condition that 11 times as much is to 
be returned at harvest time. The question of the quality of seed usually 
does not arise as the rice crop, the staple of the district is raised for locftl 
consumption rather than for the market. In the case of the coarser grains- 
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the question of quality is naturally much less likely to arise* Whether 
seeds of new types may not give larger yields has not yet been seriously 
considered by the people* 

Borrowing: —The need to borrow arises in connection with the 
purchase of plough cattle, sometimes for the sake of subsistence but 
most frequently for the purpose of marriage. With the increase of 
temporary migration to Bombay, the need to borrow for all the three 
purposes, except perhaps for the third, has become less severe, because 
of the remittances made by the member of the family earning in Bombay. 
And even the loans contracted for the purpose of marriage are now repaid 
more easily than used to be the case ten or twenty years ago. It may be 
added, however, that the expenses of marriage have now been doubled or 
trebled, partly because of the rise of prices and partly because of the 
higher standard now expected by convention. 

The loans are taken from money-lenders who may be professional or 
otherwise. Every well-to-do lanllord, for instance, does do some money- 
lending. These people generally complain that the cultivators now 
approach them for loans to a much smaller extent than they used to. and 
particularly that they cannot now keep a hold on the agricultural class 
by lending them money for marriage. 

The rate of interest is between 9 and 12 per cent, on loans against 
security of ornaments or other valuables. On personal security the rate 
may be anything over 18 per cent, according to the trustworthiness of 
the debtor. Since the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act was applied to 
this district, the Sowcars have become unwilling to lend money on 
mortgage of land. This fact must be borne in mind when considering 
the disability of the Khoti tenants or Khatedars in the matter of 
mortgaging the laud without the consent of the Kkot. It is rumoured, 
pretty thickly too, that in spite of this theoretical disability, such lands 
are actually mortgaged with or without the tacit consent of the Khot. 
Nevertheless, it would be in tho interest of the tenants and not against 
the interest of the Khots, if without prejudice to the Khot’s ultimate 
right of ownership in the lands of his tenants, the latter were given the 
right by legislation to mortgage their lands, if necessary, not to private 
Sowcars but only to co-operative credit societies, of which they 
themselves were members, as security for the loans they wanted to 
contract from those societies. 

Agricultural Co-operation :—The progress of co-operation is very 
slow in this District and as regards agriculture two of the main reasons for 
the slowness have already been noted. These are: (1) that the actual 
cultivators regard agriculture rather as a subsidiary than as their main 
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family occupation, and (2) that their need for loans for agricultural pur¬ 
poses is not usually so urgent that they must consent to pay ezhorbitant 
interest on those loans. This does not of course rqean that there is no field 
for co-operative credit societies in the villages of the Ratnagiri District. 
For of the 63 co-operative societies at work in the District, as many as 35 
are for agricultural credit. There is also another fact to be noted, that 
of the 63 working societies in the nine Talukas of the District, as many 
as 39 are to be found only in three Talukas, 14 in Sangameshwar, 13 in 
Devagad, and 12 in Mnlwan (of which only 7 are working). That is so 
because in the first two Talukas two energetic gentlemen, Messrs. V. V. 
Athalye and R. G. Mainkar—both of them Honorary Organisers—have 
started and nursed societies in their respective Talukas and in the third 
there are sincere workers like Mr. P. N. Misal ; elsewhere similar 
work has not been done. It may be noted by the way that the first 
two talukas are Khoti and the third is Rayatwari. Ratnagiri is probably 
the worst-served district in the whole Presidency so far as the means of 
communication are concerned, hence the charge of Honorary Organisers 
there must be limited, if possible, to one taluka only, if good work 
is to be expected. It would be difficult, however, to induce people to 
come forward to do that work. A judicious mixture of public spirit 
*nd enlightened self-interest might, however, induce some of the well- 
to-do landlords to undertake the work if they are properly approached. 
There is again another thing that needs to be remembered. It is 
no use merely swelling the number of societies, it must also be seen 
to that they run properly. The latter is a more difficult task than 
the former. The difficulty consists in finding the right men in the 
locality to conduct a society. Such men are, as things go, difficult 
to find, as a general rule, amongst the cultivators themselves for whom 
the rural credit society is primarily meant. The level of intelligence 
amongst these as amongst all classes in the Ratnagiri District is high— 
higher perhaps than anywhere else in the Presidency ; illiteracy, too, 
is much less prevalent than elsewhere. All the same, the cultivators 
are not yet in a position, generally speaking, to find the chairman, 
secretary and members of the managing committee all from among 
themselves and sufficiently competent to understand and perform their 
duties. The motive force of the society yet needs to come from out¬ 
side their class. The class from which such lead could come consists of 
a very few woll-to-do landlords or Shots and a much larger number of 
petty landlords or Khots. The latter would themselves benefit by the 
movement both directly and indirectly. But again, it is a question of 
impressing that point upon their minds. There is also the other 
difficulty already noted that many people of this class are themselves 
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temporary migrators and have not that serious interest in their petty 
holdings or in their village which might induce them to take part in 
anch a beneficial corporate activity. Still it must be said that enough 
effort by way of persistent propaganda has not been made in this field. 
In the absence of a sufficient number of people of the locality taking a 
keen interest in the management of the society, the latter becomes a one- 
man show even when well-conducted and thus fails in its important 
object of inculcating co-operative principles among the members. 
Sometimes such a one-man show creates distrust and hampers the growth 
of the society. Many societies which fail to become even such oue-man 
shows, just maintain a kind of drooping existence and their existence 
itself is not known very much in the locality. Even the failures of a few 
societies, it need hardly be added, render a great disservice to the cause 
of co-operation, because the failures get much more widely known than the 
existence of working societies and they create an unfavourable atmosphere 
in all that region for propaganda work. Though the remarks hitherto 
made have a reference to the paucity and the working of rural credit 
societies, they have, of course, a wider application. 

There cannot be said to be much field, under the present conditions 
of agriculture, for co-operative purchase or Sale societies in rural areas. 
In a district where the holdings are so tiny and so scattered as they 
are in the Ratnagiri District, co-operative or joint farming would appear 
to be the only practical mode of solving the problem of rural stagnation. 
In certain respects, co-operation in the farming activities is a habit with 
the cultivators, for instance, when they get hired labour for transplanting 
or harvesting by working on one another’s fields or when a pair for the 
plough is made of two animals brought in by two owners who share the 
use of the plough between them. So there would not be a great difficulty 
in getting the cultivators to grasp the principle of co-operative farming, 
but for the actual working of the same, the experience of a co-operative 
credit society would probably be very useful. Co-operative credit 
is rightly regarded as the starting point ior these other developments of 
co-operation. 

Other industries: —The occupation in which the agriculturists who 
do not run away to Bombay engage themselves are general labour ( which 
is decidedly more in demand everywhere in the district), carting, cutting 
and selling bundles of grass or fuel, poultry-keeping (to a very small 
extent) and in Malwan, baking and shelling of cashew-nuts during the 
reason. The growing of green vegetables, green chillies and betelnut-leaf 
could probably be taken up on a small scale in most places as the local 
demand for these articles has appreciably grown. It seems pretty certain 
8 
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too that poultry-keeping could be developed to a much greater extent ia 
the coastal tracts with a view to supplying the Bombay market eveR 
though communication with the latter is practically cut off during the- 
rains. These [are occupations for which co-operative effort is not 
necessary at least' at present# What comes in the way seems to bo 
nothing but laziness, partly due perhaps to the remittances from Bombay 
which are by no means profuse but which keep the family going. 

Both the landlords and tenants of Bagayat lands are comparatively 
in a better position than those of rice lands and the possibilities of scienti¬ 
fic development of the Bagayat lands are undoubtedly greater. The 
need in this case is as much of scientific knowledge as of capital in the 
form of long term loans (three to five years). Cocoanut, betelnut, mango- 
graft, pine-apple could then be grown in suitable areas in much larger 
quantities and of much better quality than are available to-day. It is 
very doubtful, however, whether co-operative effort alone could secure 
these financial facilities apart from the question whether it would be 
forth-coming. 

In the case of the mango-growing industry even as it is, there 
appears to be a necessity or at least a desirability for co-operative organi¬ 
sation among the producers. Such an organisation could secure 
better handling of the fruit by the coastal shipping companies and 
better rates, probably, for the fruit in the Bombay market. But 
many of the growers need to be educated with regard to the advantages 
of such corporate action and then there is the usual difficulty of finding 
capable and honest persons to work such,an organisation. The effort is 
worth making as the opportunities for the development of this already 
flourishing industry and of other industries dependant upon it, for 
example, mango-pulp preserving, are unique in the Ratnagiri District. 

Ground-nut cultivation could be taken up extensively in the district 
and it was for some time making rapid progress but the wild pigs have 
effectively put a stop to that and many other useful agricultural 
activities. The danger to crops from wild animals is really great. 
A Committee has been appointed by Government to consider that 
question, so more need not be said about it here- It may be mentioned 
that, stray cattle cause quite a great deal of mischief and prevent people 
from attempting any kind of second crop even where it is possible to 
raise it. The punishment to the owner of stray cattle must be made 
more deterrent than it is at present and the person who is put to an 
amount of trouble in catching the stray cattle and getting them 
impounded ought to be recompensed at the expense of the owner. 
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Auother agricultural industry which ia capable of development is 
the hemp industry. From Devgad and Vajayadurg, large quantities 
of hemp are exported. Nearly one lakh of rupees worth of hemp was 
exported from Devgad in 1921-23. Devgad hemp has a reputation for 
high quality. At present it is purchased in the raw state by the agents 
of Bombay firms, brought to Bombay, dressed, baled and then exported 
to foreign countries. The hemp-grower of Devgad is practically at the 
mercy of these Bombay merchants. If the growers were co-operatively 
organise i and they did the dressing and baling of the hemp on the spot, 
they would be able to secure a much better price for their raw material, 
besides providing additional employment for a few people nearer home. 
With such a nucleus of industrial organisation, the producers might 
aspire themselves to spiu and weave hemp cloth instead of exporting 
the raw material. This is a line of producers’ co-operation worth 
experimenting with stage by stage. 

Weaving :—Turning to industries other than agricultural, one 
naturally thiuks first of weaving. There aro only a few centres 
in the district where handloom weavers contiuuc to ply their 
trade. Kaukavli in Devgal Taluka is by far the biggest anl the 
best, with a hundred weavers’ families at work. The weavers’ 
co-operative society there is the best managed among the six weavers’ 
societies in the whole district. The weavers’ society at Kharepatan is 
also well managed. The weavers mainly turn out cotton saris with 
cotton or silk borders and there is a good market for them in that part 
of the District itself. The weavers generally realise and appreciate their 
freedom from dependence on the So wear in the conduct of their trade 
which the co-operative credit societies have secured for them. The 
co-operative organisation could be utilised much more widely and 
effectively for the marketing of the products of the looms than it is. 
The repiiriug and renewal of certain essential parts of the loom is got 
done at present by bringing persons at great expense from up-country 
places. Tlie societies could easily get some of their own young people 
trained for that purpose. Local ingenuity could also be utilised for 
effecting suitable improvements in the designs of the looms. In short, 
the work before the weavers organised in credit societies is that of 
consolidation, expansion and inauguration of new activities. The difficulty 
lies in the ascrcity of a lack managerial ability among the weavers and the 
natural unwillingness to launch new activities. Their financial position, 
too, is not ns good as it should be because of the habit of drink to which 
they are generally addicted. In their sober moments they regret it, 
their caste Panchayets may discourage it, but, like other villagers, they 
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declare that as long as the temptation of the liquor-shop exists close to 
their doors, they cannot resist that temptation. High price* they say f 
only beggars them the more, it cannot keep them from drink. The 
only thing that will do so, in their opinion, is to make it more difficult 
to get a drink as only a very a few people will walk a couple of miles 
to get a drink of liquor. Be this as it may, as another Committee is 
investigating this problem of drink, our Committee need not give any 
opinion in the matter but the foregoing is the gist of the evidence we got 
on this point from weavers as well as from other people in the villages 
and town of the District, 

Fishing :—The fishing industry is naturally found all along the 
coast of the District but it is particularly flourishing between the creeks 
of Vijayadurg and Devbag (near Malwan). There is a local market 
everywhere for fresh fish and the surplus is either dried and sold for use 
as manure or dressed, salted and dried and then sold for consumption as 
food. The curing is done in the Government fish-curing yards at 
Vijayadurg, Mumbri (Devgad), Achra and Malwan where the salt is 
supplied free of duty. The cured fish is sold in weekly bazaars at 
Kankavli, Kharepatan and Kudal and thence sent up the Ghats by road. 
Cured fish is also sent by sea to Mangalore and thence to Ceylon and 
oven to Burma. 

Fishermen know how to co-operate in the conduct of their trade. 
Twenty-five or thirty people contribute their quota for the preparation and 
spreading of a big net which may cost as much as Rs. 1,500 to Its. Si,000 
and they share the proceeds *of the big catch among themselves. In 
addition each may have his own boat and net for fishing in the deeper 
sea. So the fisherman is both an individualist and a co-operator accord¬ 
ing to the needs of the situation. The selling of the fish is done by the 
womenfolk who are proverbially good at it. The fisherman’s trade is 
carried on during all the dry months of the year. In the two or three 
rainy months he is busy repairing old and making new nets either 
for his own use or for sale. 

There is, of course, room for co-operative credit societies among them 
but the failure of societies already started such as the oues at Devgad 
(Malwan) will make the work doubly difficult in that region now. There 
is also a possibility for organising a producers’ society for the tinning of 
sardines at Malwan and prawn at Devgad, but the necessary pioneering 
in this direction would probably require to be done by enterprising 
individuals on a capitalistic basis. 

There are other industries capable of development such as cocoanut- 
oil-pressing, coir and rope-making, oashewnut baking in suitably- 
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designed ovens so as to collect and utilise all the plentiful grease, the 
spinning of pine-apple fibre and the like, but how far producers’ 
co-operation will succeed in these matters is very doubtful. 

Again, there are very intelligent and ingenious people among the 
the artisan classes in this District, particularly at Malwan and Vijayadurg. 
The two small nib-making factories at Malwan, the carpenters who make 
excellent pen-knives and even chemical balances of great accuracy, the 
two factories at Vijayadurg making various kinds of ornaments out of 
aluminium, the fact that many of the machines in all the four factories 
were made locally, all these things eloquently testify to the amount of 
skill that :is available in these places. The great difficulty is about 
finance. Any co-operative effort on the part of one kind of these artisans 
for instance, the nib-makers or the aluminium-ornament-makers, is 
practically impossible because they are too few in one line and also because 
of the jealousies amounting to enmity which divide them. But some 
effort iu the direction of an urban bank of which all of them become 
share-holders may be fruitful and is certainly desirable. 

Need vop Urban Credit Co-operation:— In all the Talnka towns 
there is for need co-operative credit societies for lower middle class 
people like the clerks in Government offices, schoolmasters, pleaders 
who have yet to build up a practice, small traders and artisans. There 
are enough of literate people amongst them to do the work. The only 
real difficulty is lethargy and indifference. There is already a public 
servants’ co-operative credit society at Malwan and the one at Ratnagiri 
is doiug quite well. That shows the need and also the practicability 
where workers are forthcoming. 

Distributive Societies:— The few distributive societies that have 
been started in the district have not proved successful, and the main 
reason for their want of success is that people do nut like to pay cash for 
their purchases. If credit is allowed, there is a difficulty in recovering 
the dues. In both the credit and the store societies, as a matter of 
fact, this difficulty of recovering dues is a great obstacle and it has been 
suggested that the payment of a certain commission on recoveries of dues 
and arrears either to a separate bill-collector or to the secretary himself 
may serve as a stimulus to more speedy recoveries. The necessity for 
such payment in a co-operative organisation is in itself perhaps 
a confession of failure. But that is how matters stand. 

Credit societies and the payment of odd debts:— The credit 
societies in the District—even the best of them—are of course very far 
from the stage when they could think of tackling the problem of the pav- 
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meat of old debts of their members. The ascertainment of the extent of 
this indebtedness is a problem so vast and complicated that it would be 
enough work by itself for investigation by another Committee. At any 
rate, the present Committee did not fin l time to go into that problem, 
but there is no doubt whatever about the widespread existence of old 
debts and of the inability of the credit societies to tackle that problem at 
present. As a matter of fact, the societies are unable to finance the 
present needs of their members fully so that the latter are often 
simnltaneously indebted to the Sowcars. The assets of the members 
are very limited when, as in Khoti villages, they have no power to 
mortgage the land without the consent of the Khot. The societies are 
unable to attract enough deposits locally and their assets limit the 
extent of their borrowing from .the central bank. Hence tho financial 
position of the societies must be very substantially improved before 
they could take up the question of old debts of their members. 

Recommendations: —In order to encourage the growth of co-opera¬ 
tion in the Ratnagiri District, we recommend that tbe following 
measures should be taken :— 

(1) That a Branch of the Bombay Central Co operative Institute 
should be established at Ratnagiri, the lead already having been token to 
do this. 

(2) That this Branch should take full advantage of the Taluka 
Development Associations wherever they are started in order to carry 
on its co-operative propaganda through them. Where:'such associations 
have not already been formed, it should assist inrtheir formation. 

(3) That the Government or the local authorities should be 
approached with a view to getting a short course] on the principles and 
practice of co-operation attached to the Normal Training School at 
Ratnagiri. The course should be made compulsory for all the teachers 

► under training but should be left open to outsiders, or if it be a three or 
four months’ course, it should be repeated for the benefit of outsiders, 
and the Talatis who care should be deputed on full pay to go through it. 
The idea underlying this recommendation is that the school-masters and 
the Talatis should be available in villages to do the secretarial work of 
co-operative societies in a trained manner for a modest remuneration. 
Frequent transfers of school-masters would of course foil the whole 
purpose of such a scheme and must, therefore, be discontinued. 

(4) That in view of the extraordinary difficulty as regards the 
means of communication in this District, the Govern ment should be 
requested to increase the number of Honorary Organisers ia it, provided 
suitable persons are available. 
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(5) That the feasibility of devising legislation which would concede 
•to the Ehoti tenant the right of mortgaging his land to a co-operative 
credit society of which he is a member, without prejudice to the Khot’s 
ultimate right of ownership, should be seriously considered. 

(0) That the question whether in Khoti and in Rayatwari 
tracts of the district, the sites on which the houses of the tenants at 
present stand could be acquired for these tenants by equitable purchase 
from the landlords or Khots, should also be seriously considered. 

(7) That the next Provincial Co-operative Conference should 
be requested to consiler whether the problem of overdues would be 
partially met by introducing the system of paying a certain commission 
to special bill-collectors or to the secretaries of societies on the amount 
of dues or arrears collected. 

(8) That the said Conference should also consider whether any and 
if so what alterations or amendments in the rules or model bye-laws 
for village societies are necessary in order to allow for variations according 
to local needs. 

Mr. S. K. Bole’s Note on the Ratnagiri Report:— 

Ab regards the question of laud tenure, I think it necessary to make 
it clear that the qnestion of the general conditions of the Khoti tenure 
and the disabilities of the tenants under that system were not included 
in the terms of reference of this Committee. Hence it must not be 
inferred from what has been said above that no other grievances of the 
tenants exist except the one about sites of houses which has been 
specially mentioned. The question deserves an independent enquiry. 

As regards the fish-curing iudustry referred to in the Report, thu 
used to be carried ou with the help of salt manufactured in local salt¬ 
pans both near Malwan and Vengurla. The abolition of these pans by 
Government deprived a large number of people in these places of their 
hereditary occupation and turned them adrift. 

Another occupation which provided livelihood for large numbers of 
people in old days was the building and navigation of the Mach was 
(small country crafts with sails). At the mouths of the bigger creeks in 
particular, for example, at Jaitapur, Vijayadurg and Oabiiol, the country- 
craft plied a flourishing carrying trade between these and other coastal 
ports. This trade, however, has now been very largely captured by the 
steamship companies with the result that hundreds of people have lost 
their hereditary means of livelihood. The late War gave a temporary 
stimulus to the country-crafts and many people invested their owu aud 
'borrowed capital in building aud navigating new Machvas but the end 
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of the War revived the competition between the steamship and the* 
sailing crafts in which the latter met with a severe depression. The 
result is misery in many homes. I noticed it particularly at Ansnre neat 
Vijayadurg. Would co-operative organisation help those people ? 


APPENDIX 


List of persons who gave oral or written evidence before the Committee., 


Talnka 



Name, Place and occupation. 

Vengurla. 

1. 

The Mamlatdar. 


2. 

Mr. 

Ghnrye, Landlord. 


3. 


Dabholkar, S. N. 


4. 


Athavle, Pleader. 


5. 

yy 

Parab, K. A., Cultivator. 


6. 

yy 

Govinl Paudurang ,, 


7. 

yy 

Anjarlekar, G. D. ,, 


8. 

yy 

Prabhngaokar, A. N.,, 


9. 

yy 

Prabhugaokar, U. A.,, 


1C. 

yy 

Gavandi, R. A. 


n. 

yy 

Hari Zil Parab ,, 


12. 

yy 

Parab, B. A. of Shiravda. 


13. 

yy 

Ajgaokar, G. A., now at Karachi. 


14. 

yy 

Warde, P. N., now at Bombay. 

Malwan. 

15. 

The 

Mamlatdar. 

♦ 

16. 

The Sarkarkun (Customs). 


17. 

Mr. Pavaskar, M. P., of Subalwadi, Cultivator. 


18. 

yy 

Samant, W. A. # ,, ,, 


19. 

yy 

Musale, U. M. ,, ,, 


20. 

yy 

Amberkar, T. N., potter of Kumbbarmath. 


21. 

yy 

Misal, P. N., School-master and Secretary o£ 
Kumbarmath Dairy Society. 


22. 

yy 

Varadkar, G. R., Cultivator. 


23. 

yy 

Vairikar, D. N., ,, 


24. 

yy 

Bandivdekar, G. S., ,, 


25. 

» 

Vaze, Govindrao, Pleader. 


26. 

yy 

Vaze, Ganpatrao, Private tutor. 


27. 

yy 

Ajgaokar, R. W., Medical Practioner. 


28. 

yy 

Prabhushirodkar, G. R., Cultivator of Katta^ 


29. 

yy 

Kbarade, S. D., T. H. 0. 


30. 

yy 

Prabhugavkar, V. G., of-Masure. 


31. 

yy 

Gavkar, S. V., of Yairi. 


32. 

yy 

Bhalekar, T. G., of Devbag. 


33. 

yy 

Karande, J. M., of Achre. 
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Devgad. 34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

; 44 . 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

Rajapur. 50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 
68 . 
69. 
60. 

Rutnagiri. 61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 
69. 

. 70. 

Chiplooa. 71. 

72. 


The Mamlatdar. 

Mr. Kudalkar, L. B., Weaver of Kankavli. 

,, Mainkar, V. 6., of Kharepatan. 

,i Jagtap, S. S., Inamdar of Jamsande. 

,, Laad, R.’V., Circle Inspector, 
i, Lele, G. G.i of Vijayadnrg. 

„ Pangarkar, R. D., of Ansare. 

,, Yithal Laxmanshet ,, 

,, Sabnis, A. G., Medical Practitioner of Kankavli. 

,, Karle, K. D., of Jadgave. 

„ Rane, B. J., Police Patil of Shelavli. 

,, Sarfer, A. G., of Padbale. 

„ Ragho Raju of Kntgavne. 

,, Maniar, V. L., Patil of Jadgave. 

,, Patil, S. N., of Kharepatan. 

,, Mainkar, K. G., ,, 

The Mamlatdar. 

Mr. Ajgaokar, B. N. 

The Circle Inspector, Jaitapnr. 

Mr. Abhyankar, M. N., Cultivator of Kondhe. 

„ Pitre, Pleader. 

„ Kulkarni, Dattopant, Head Master, Rajapur 
High School. 

„ Malpekar, Landlord and Merchant. 

„ Wadkar, Yaccinator. 

„ Savant, Medical Practitioner. 

,, Mantravadi, President, Local Board. 

„ Joshi, H. R., Vaidya of Adivre. 

Some 50 villagers of Kodavli. 

The Mamlatdar. 

Rao Saheb L. V. Parnlekar, M. L. C., 

Mr. Phadke, A. S., Pleader, Landlord and Merchant. 
„ Sohoni, B. K., Pensioner, Someshwar. 

,, Tikekar, S. Y., Khot, Tike. 

,, Gokhale, Y. G., Deputy Director of Agriculture. 
„ Salvi, H. A., Pensioner, Phansop. 

,, Kamat, D. K., of Malgnnd. 

„ Raj wade, N. B., Honorary Organiser. 

„ Surve, S. N., Machva Builder. 

The Mamlatdar, 

Rao Saheb R. K. Karandikar of Maldoli. 

Some thirty or forty villagers from places round 
• Chiploon proper. 
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73. Secretary, Khoti Sabha, Chiploon, 

74. Mr. Tambe H. K., Khot Patardi. 

75. „ Shirk®, S. G., Pensioner, Sabhedar-Major of 

Komla. 

76. Mr. Chincbalbar, N. G., Khot, Mandki. 

77. ,, Modak, B. K., of Pag-Chiploon. 

78. ,, Shinde, K< B., Pensioner, Subhedar of Ovali. 

79. ,, Mokasi, M. R., Police Patil of Kapavli. 

80. The Mahalkari of Guhagar. 


Khed. 

81. 

The Mamlatdar. 


82. 

Mr. Damle, S. D., of Veral. 


8t). 

,, Heralekar, K. B.. of Sukivli. 

Dapoli. 

84. 

The Mamlatdar. 


85. 

Mr. Ratanji Pestonji. 


86. 

„ Biku Sujar. 


87. 

,, Barve, S. K., of Jalgaon. 


88. 

„ Rane, B. V. 


89. 

Captain Mahmad Saleh of Harnai, Pensioner. 


90. 

Mr. Y. C. Mandlik, Pleader of Dapoli. 

Four potters from Jalgaon. 


CONSOLIDATION OF SMALL AND SCATTERED HOLIDINGS 

One of the most important resolutions passed in the Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Conference of 1922, related to the consolidation of small and 
scattered holdings. It was resolved that the energy of the co-operative 
■movement should be devoted to bringing about consolidation by mutual 
consent wherever possible; that the Punjabi system of voluntary co¬ 
operative societies for the purpose should be tried in a number of 
villages ; and it was suggested that an enabling law should be passed 
so that on an application of the owners of 75 per cent, of the land in 
a village, the consolidation of the land should be undertaken and the 
scheme should be carried out subject to the consent of the owners of 75 
per cent, of such land to the scheme suggested. With regard to the 
■prevention of future sub-divisions and fragmentation it was resolved 
that the subject should be investigated by the Central Co-operative 
Institute through the primary societies affiliated to it, with a view to 
exploring the scheme which would prove most acceptable to the rural 
•communities. 

The question or preventing the farther fragmentation of hold¬ 
ings and of consolidating those already fragmented is a very diffieult 
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'One, and the object of writing this article is to discuss it in detail 
with a view to give such information as may be helpful in itB 
solntion. Daring the last decade it has attracted the attention of 
the well-wishers of the farmer in this conntry and has been venti¬ 
lated .from time to time in different places but little has yet been 
done except in the Barola State, where, on the recommendation of a 
Committee appointed by His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad in 1917, 
a permissive Act has been passed to effect consolidation of the existing 
small and scattered holdings on the principle of original ownership aB 
will be detailed later on. But even there practically nothing more has 
been done as the needful propagandist work has yet to be undertaken 
to popularise the measure and to induce the requisite majority of the 
landholders of a village to come forward to make the Act applicable 
to it. It would be difficult to persuade the people by one, two or even 
three attempts. Conviction would have to be brought home to the 
people by the ail of maps, charts and the like showing how they 
stand, how much they lose and what would be their position and gain 
after consolidation. 

It is easy to conceive that when our villages were populated 
all the land belonging to them was in the possession of a few 
.families, mostly of the same caste, who were the first to settle in 
them. The fields were then large and land being plenty and the 
population sparse, a considerable part of it remained uncultivated. 
Gradually a part of this land went into the possession of others by 
sale, gift. What remained in the possession of the original settlers 
and what went into the possession of others was further sub-divided 
among their heirs or assignees; and this process of sub-division 
has been going on from generation to generation. The Hindu, Parsi, 
and Mahomedan laws of inheritance allow a definite share to all 
heirs. The operation of the law of succession not ODly leads to the 
division of large estates into small compact plots, but also not infrequently 
to the splitting up of individual fields. Every heir tries to get a share from 
each field instead of so arraugiug the division that each may get as many 
whole fields as possible. For instanoe, if a Hindu laud-holder dies leaving 
four separate fields and four sous, each of them iustead of taking one 
plot will take a fourth part of each plot and thus there will be 16 fields 
instead of the original four. Again, in making partition of each plot, 
each party will try to get a slice which will have all the soil advantages 
of the plot. Iu aldition to partition on account of inheritance there is 
Also partition due to transfer by sale, mortgage &e. Not infrequently it 
it not a whole field that is'rnoitgaged or sold but only a part of it and it 
.is, therefore, ultimately partitioned so as to lead to a splitting up of the 
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original whole field. This process has been going on for years, and the** 
resalt has been the present small and scattered fields of diverse dimen¬ 
sions and shapes. If we look at the cadestral map of a village the 
smallness of the fields and their . inconvenient shapes will at once be - 
noticed. Some fields will be found to be ribbon-shaped, some triangular,, 
some trapeziam-shaped and so on. It will also be noticed that no conve¬ 
nient means of communication exist between the different fields and in- 
order to reach most of them it is necessary to cross other people’s fields. 
Where the roads exist, they are, for the most part, narrow and tortuous- 
and generally run through water courses. If we see the land register 
and with its help indicate in a map fields belonging to the same- 
proprietor by the same colour, we will find that his fields are not only- 
small but scattered in different directions. This is the case not in one village - 
or in one Taluka, or in one district, but throughout the country, to a* 
greater or less degree. 

The results of fragmentation :—The disadvantages resulting from tho- 
fields being small and scattered are obvious and hardly require any* 
elaborate narration. They may, however, be briefly described as 
under:— 

(1) The farmer must, under the present condition, live in the 
village and visit his small and scattered fields only to perform the field' 
work which the current crop demands. He cannot live on his farm, and 
be on the spot ready at all times to improve and guard his property. 

(2) Owing to the distance of the various parcels of land from each • 
other, agricultural implements must be carried to and brought back 
from the fields to the villages and thus much time, labour and cattle- 
power is wasted. 

(3) In the houses occupied by the farmers are crowded the cattle* 
and implements; manure is heaped near the village and much labour is- 
spent in carrying it to the fields in carts, a little before sowing time. 

(4) There is a great waste owing to unnecessary hedges and 
boundary marks occupying land, and requiring constant repairs, 
trimmings Ac. Cactus and other shrubs of which hedges are made suck 
up the fertility of the soil and harbour agricultural pests. 

(5) ‘$bVBrop in the fields requires careful watching, especially when* 
it begiolott „ripen, to prevent depredations by wild and stray animals 
and thieves. 11 If all the fields of the farmer are iu one block one or twou- 
men would be able to do it. But owing to their dispersion, watching 
has to be neglected owing to its prohibititive cost and the farmers suffer 
a heavy loss from petty thefts and damage by.stray cattle. 
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(6) Wells cannot be sunk and pumps cannot be set up in each and 
-’•very small field, and so in dry districts, water, the prime necessity of 
Agriculture, is not made fully available. 

(7) Labour-saving implements cannot be used for ploughing, weed¬ 
ing, threshing and other operations, and economic agriculture has be¬ 
come impossible. 

(8) Some of the small fields lose all facilities for road communica¬ 
tion and of irrigation from existing wells, tanks and canals. Disputes 
as regards right of way, passage of canal water, &c., arise and lead to 
law suits, jealousy and feuds which are ruinous to all concerned. 

(9) Some of the small fields are thrown out of cultivation, the 
proprietor not caring to undergo the trouble and expense of cultivating 
an outlying small piece of land. 

(10) Change in rotation of crop is inconvenient. The same system 
of cultivation has to be followed, to avoid the risk of crops being destroyed 
by herds of cattle let loose on the surrounding fallow fields. 

Main came of Ryot's poverty .—The result of the losses thus occasioned 
is that agriculture on the whole, hardly provides a decent living for the 
•cultivator and his family. What remains to him after paying up 
Government assessment, or rent, and defraying the cost of cultivation, is 
hardly sufficient, in the majority of cases, to last till the next season ; 
and as soon as Diwali is over we find many leaving their homes to 
supplement their land income by working in factories or elsewhere. 
Many young people have thus migrated to Africa, Fiji, and other placee 
and exchanged their paternal occupation of farming for that of a 
labourer. Until the small and scattered holdings are consolidated and 
their further fragmentation prevented there is no chance for the 
cultivator to develop or improve his property, and as Mr. Keatinge says in 
his book on ‘Rural Economy 7 , “he can only accept his poverty as due to 
some unknown cause and grumble indefinitely at the weather or the 
Sowkar or the Government. 77 

The attitude of the Ryots :—The Ryots do not fully realise the 
disadvantages resulting from their small and scattered fields. The 
advantages resulting from the fields being large and in one place are 
understood by a few educated farmers, but the generality of people are not 
yet prepared to waive their right of actual partition or give up their 
present small and scattered holdings for compact pieces equal to their 
•total area. Some are actuated by the fear that they may lose their 
present fields of better soil near the village and get instead inferior and 
distant land. Others are actuated by the false fear that they may lose 
^he little land they possess and would consequently lose their social 
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status. Moreover, internal jealousies and di6sensiona are so rife in most 
of the villages that it is not likely that the people will take any initiative 
for restripping their holdings. 

Duty'of Government :—But Government cannot afford to be apathetic;- 
It is their doty not to allow the sub-division of land to go on unchecked* 
and leave it entirely to the choice of the people to partition their land in 
any way they like. Government have to see that the utility of. 
land for agriculture is not deteriorated by minute sub-divisions. 
Plots of land which used, at one time, to be remunerative pieces, economi¬ 
cally fit for cultivation, have been reduced to a size which can barely be 
called a kitchen garden plot. If Government shut their eyes to the ever- 
increasing^: minute sub-divisions, agriculture will be more and more 
uuremunerative. Agriculture is India’s best and most important 
industry and it is Government’s duty to see that the present wasteful 
process of splitting up fields into small dimensions is stopped. To 
promote scientific agriculture Government have started Agricultural 
Departments, Colleges, and Demonstration Stations on which lakhs 
of rupees are spent every year, but no far-reaching results have yet been 
achieved or are likely to be achieved so long as the fields remain small 
and scattered, and no steps are taken to prevent their further fragment¬ 
ation. Government do not allow agricultural land to be used for nou- 
agricultural purposes without exacting a heavy fine, or charging higher 
assessment. In so doing it is their object to see that land is not unneces¬ 
sarily rendered unfit for agriculture. It is, therefore, for Government to 
take such farther steps as may be necessary to assure that the product¬ 
ive capacity of land does not deteriorate and that it remains in a fit 
condition for the object for which it is intended. 

Duty of leaders :—The leaders of the people, members of Panchayats, 
and co-operative societies, have also a duty to perform. Of late, a good 
deal of agitation for the advancement of the country is conducted in a 
variety of ways, good, bad and indifferent. But nowhere in-the programme 
is to be found this subject of preventing fragmentation of agricultural 
holdings which is of basic importance for the country’s good. If they 
earnestly desire to banish poverty from the country, they should 
bring home to the Ryots the prime cause of their poverty, namely,, 
the ever-growing smallness of their holdings which causes so much waste' 
and comes in the way of their reaping the full advantage of their labour. 
A good deal of propagandist work is required to be done before the- 
people are folly awakened to a sense of their loss and are prepared 
cordially to co-operate with Government in any beneficent measure that 
they introduce for cheeking minute sub-divisions of agricultural land* 
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The evil is admitted by Government, bnt they hesitate to adopt remedial 
measures because they are considered inexpedient nntil a strong public 
opinion is developed in their favour. It is for the leaders of the people 
to prepare the way for Government by ednoating public opinion in such a 
way that it may sapport the somewhat drastic steps necessary to be¬ 
taken. As the Hon. Mr. Karaat said in the Bombay Council in 1916 ~ 
“ It is both for the leaders of the people as well as for the Government 
to join hands or pnt their heads together and to try to find out a solution 
of this important problem, a solution which will be effective in intro¬ 
ducing suoh measures as will have, in the long run, the effect of counter¬ 
acting the evil ”. 

Remedial measures :—The remedial measures are mainly two:—those 
relating to the arrest of the further sub-division of land ; and those relat¬ 
ing to the re-union of lands already sub-divided. Of these, the first is the 
more important and should be adopted at once ; for if sub-divisions go on 
unchecked, the state of things will get worse from day to day. What 
is urgently needed is the removal of the facilities which make it 
possible to subdivide holdings into very small pieces in which agricul¬ 
ture is highly wasteful, if not altogether impossible. After stopping 
the process of further sub-divisions, the next step to be taken would 
be to re-unite the already divided parts, and to effect consolidation, which 
would take time and may be adopted when people want it. 

Raising oj the standard for sub-division necessary :—The only 
objection that can be urged to stop small sub-divisions is that it would 
be a restriction of the people’s right to divide their property in any way 
they like. But this right is already restricted and it is only a question of 
its extension for the good of the people themselves. For the convenience 
of revenue administration, some restrictions have already been placed by 
Government on the sub-division of fields. In the Bombay Presidency, 
the necessity for a limit for sub-division was recognised by Government 
in 1865. The limit fixed varies in different tracts and for different classes 
of land. In Gujarat, it is one acre for dry crop land and £ acre for garden 
and rice land. This limit is too low and requires to be raised in the 
interest of good agriculture; otherwise all fields will be reduced, in 
eonrse of time, to this low limit, and even to a lower limit, for there is a 
tendency among the people even to split up fields privately to as low a 
else as possible by partition. No uniform standard can be laid down aa 
to bow far the present limit should be raised. The quality of the land, 
foottitiee for irrigation, and such other matters must be taken into 
consideration before fixing the lowest limit to which a field can be allowed 
to be divided. The limit will have to be pitched high, if the holding 
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is to be truly economic in the sense of allowing the farmer a chance of 
producing sufficient to support himself and his family in reasonable 
comfort after paying his necessary expenses. An ideal economic holding 
would consist of 20 to 50 bighas of fair land in one block with at least 
one good irrigation well and a house situated in the holding. This 
desirable area would vary greatly in different parts according to circum¬ 
stances such as quality of land, type of cultivators and such other factors. 
But such a high standard need not be fixed for the present. When the 
restripping of all the village land has been done the limit may be raised. 
Until that is done it would not be proper to pitch it equally high 
merely for the purpose of preventing very minute sub-divisions or parti¬ 
tion. However, there can be no doubt that the present limit of an acre or 
half-an-acre upto which fields can be partitioned is obviously too low. 
If fields continue to be permitted to be split up into such small parcels 
the’inevitable result will be the ultimate sub-division of the whole land 
into such small occupancies accompanied by the impoverishment of the 
whole agricultural class. Holdings will be so small as barely to provide 
subsistence for those engaged in their cultivation and the surplus from 
which the assessment is to be paid will be so trifling that the slightest 
deficiency in the ordinary crop will make it disappear. Though it is 
impossible altogether to prevent sub-division of survey numbers as 
population increases, every possible precaution should be adopted for 
checking this tendency. The present rule of recognising sub-diviBions 
upto one acre of dry land and half an acre of wet land in Gujarat has 
been fixed without any reference to the requirements of good farming. 
In fixing the future limit, the requirements of good agriculture must be 
kept in view and at the same time it must be seen that the limit is not 
pitched so high as to cause unnecessary inconvenience or hardship to the 
people. Perhaps in some tracts the limit may be fixed at 5 acres for dry 
land, 2 acres for garden land and 1 acre for rice land. Fields of this 
size though not ideal ones would be quite sufficient at least till restrip¬ 
ping of all the village lands has been done in the manner hereafter to be 
described; and when that is done, partition below that limit may be 
stopped without causing any hardship to people whose ideas about the 
fitness of things will have, by that time, greatly developed. 

What Baroda State has done in this matter :—The lowest limit upto 
which an agricultural holding could be divided in the Baroda State was 
bigha for dry crop land, and 1& bigha for garden and rice lands ; and 
though this was the rule many survey numbers were divided even below 
this limit and were recognised as pot or paihi numbers. Realising 
the disadvantages to agriculture resulting from such small divisions, 
His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad, after ascertaining the opinion of 
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-the Panchayats and the non-official members of the State Legislative 
Council has, since December 1920, raised the limit for sab-division to 
4 bighas for jirayat (dry) land, 3 for bagayat (garden) land, and 1£ bigha 
-for kyari (rice) land. Holdings sab-divided to the old low limit previous 
'to this new measure will remain as they are until the remedial measure 
of consolidation by restripping is applied to a village; but no new 
sub-division can now be made, if the effect of partitioning a field would 
be to reduce a part of it to a lower limit than that now adopted. 

Right of inheritance not affected :—The modest beginning made by 
Baroda may well be copied elsewhere, and the present.limit for sub-divi¬ 
sion of fields raised to a standard which may be deemed suitable in the 
different tracts of the country, having regard to the quality of land, mode 
of cultivation, etc.; and no sub-division below that limit should be per 
mitted. Objections are sure to be raised, as they were in Baroda, by those 
not capable of understanding the utility of the measure or actuated only 
by selfish personal motives. The strongest objection that may be urged 
would be that such a measure violates the right of inheritance under 
which each heir is entitled to a definite share of his paternal estate. But 
it can be made clear that nobody’s right of inheritance would be taken 
away simply because no sub-division below the limit fixed was allowed 
in the interest of good agriculture. The law of inheritance gives each 
heir a share but it does not say that each and every kind of property 
should be actually divided by metes and bounds according to the 
shares. 

If no division is allowed below the limit fixed, each heir will 
have the money value of his share, and so his right would remain 
as it was. The cardinal principle of not affecting any one’s personal 
rights of succession is to be maintained. Ordinarily, each heir has 
a right to have his share of immoveable property partitioned out to 
him; but there may be cases in which this cannot be done without 
deteriorating the value of the property or making it useless for the 
purpose for which it is intended. On such occasions, heirs themselves 
allow one of them to take that property at its highest valuation and 
divide the proceeds among themselves. Similar action is taken when 
-a family house is so small as to accommodate only one out of many 
heirs. How can it then be said that if Government did not permit 
the sub-division of agricultural fields below a particular limit fixed, 
with the aim of keeping it fit for good agriculture, the right of inherit¬ 
ance would be affected? It would not be affected in the least; for 
those who do not get their share of land would get its equivalent in 
-money. 

4 
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Legislation necessary :—It would not bo sufficient merely to raise- 
the standard for permitting sub-division of land nnder the Land Reve¬ 
nue Code. Revenne authorities may not recognise a sab-division if it 
is below the fixed standard and may also refuse to recognise it fbr 
mutation of names. Bnt this would not deprive any one of his right of 
ownership; be can get his share partitioned by bringing a suit in a 
Civil Court. The Baroda State realising this difficulty has placed 
before its Dhara Sabha (Legislative Council) for consideration a Bill in 
which it is proposed to enact that documents purporting to effect transfers 
of agricultural land below the fixed standard should be refosed registra¬ 
tion, if such transfer is not made to a co-sharer or to the owner of one of the 
adjoining fields; and that no Judicial Courts should allow partition to 
be made, if by so doing, any of the shares would be of a lesser area than 
that fixed in the Land Revenue Code. Similar action will have to be 
taken wherever the present limit for sub-divisions is raised, with the 
object of preventing fragmentation of holdings. Under the existing 
law (Partition Act of 1893) when, in any suit for partition of immoveable 
property not paying revenue to Government, it appears to the Court, 
by reason of the nature of the property, to which the suit relates or to 
the number of share-holders therein, or of any other special cir¬ 
cumstance, that the division of the property, for example, a house, cannot 
be reasonably or conveniently made and that a sale of the property 
and the distribution of the proceeds would be more beneficial for all the 
share-holders, the Court has power to direct a sale of the property and 
a distribution of the proceeds. This provision of the law can be extend¬ 
ed and made applicable to immoveable property paying revenue to 
Government, so that it wonld be impossible to obtain partition of 
of agricultural land below the fixed minimum. The promotion 
of the good of the State as a whole and its people should be the guiding 
principle and all private interests must be subordinated to it when 
changes in the existing conditions of things are contemplated. Legisla¬ 
tion may not bring about the desired results in a year or two. There 
will be some incongruity in the real state of things and the records of 
Government for some time, but there can be no donbtthat when the people 
perceive that the law gives them no absolute right of transfer, or parti¬ 
tion of pieces of land below the fixed standard, they will not be so eager 
to possess them as they are now. And this will gradually lead people to 
the right mode of thinking, namely, that to divide agricultural land 
below the limit fixed is not only not beneficial bnt positively iqjnrioas to 
their interests. 

Re-union of divided fields ’.—After having suggested what action should 
be taken to arrest the farther sab-division of land, we will now consider' 
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what should be done for reuniting the already divided parts. The re-union 
may be (1) partial, that is, of some fields; (2) or thorough, that is to the 
extent of the whole holding. We will first consider measures for 
partial uniou. 

Voluntary [exchanges Voluntary exchanges of contiguous survey 
numbers or portions of them is one of the ways in which holdings of farmers 
can, to a certain extent, be consolidated or the irregularities of their 
shape corrected. • This is done by sensible farmers to some extent but is 
capable of being encouraged by the removal of difficulties in their way. 
On a deed of exchange, stamp and registration charges have to be paid 
in the same way as on a conveyance for sale of property of higher 
value amongst those making the exchange. Again, when one of the 
fields to be exchanged is burdened with a mortgage debt, it is 
difficult to transfer the burden on to the field to be received in 
exchange for it. The third reason is that when exchanges are 
being discussed, each man tries to minimise the value of 
the other’s property and to exaggerate that of his own and hence the 
negotiation falls through and no exchange takes place. If the village 
panchayaLor the members of the village co-operative society take interest 
in the matter and nse their influence to promote exchanges by offering 
their services asj mediators and if the Government gives such facilities 
as exemption from stamp and:registration duties and compulsory transfer 
of the mortgage debt on the new parcel, provided the security is not 
reduced, there would be, greater inducements to make exchanges than 
now. Panckas selected by the parties from the members of the village 
boards, the local co-operative society, or other respectable residents of 
the village may assess the values of the parcels to be exchanged and 
may equalise the same by making the holder of the field of small value 
pay to the holder of the field of high value money compensation. If 
there is a mortgage.on one or both of the fields, such charge too may be 
exchanged by a simple endorsement on the original deed regarding the 
change of property. Moreover, these transactions should be exempted 
from the payment of stamp and registration charges in view of the 
improvement to be effected in the agricultural land. Austria, Belgium 
and other countries have passed special laws exempting cases of exchange 
of contiguous rural property from the usual stamp and other duties ; and 
Baroda also will have done the same when the Bill now under considera¬ 
tion becomes law. 

Restricted sale of right of occupancy : —Another way of re-uniting 
divided fields is solely in the hands of Government, and may be resorted 
to without any difficulty. When survey numbers are put to auction on. 
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Account of their being relinquished by the last holder or taken ill 
Attachment for arrears of assessment or any other similar cause, only 
'those should be allowed to bid in the auction for the sale of the right of 
occupancy whose fields are contiguous to the land to be sold. This will 
enable those among them who are prepared to give the highest amount to 
take up such plots for enlarging their holdings. If the land to be sold 
adjoins only one man’s holding, it may be given to him without auction, 
for such an amount as may be deemed reasonable, say 3 to 5 times the 
annual assessment or the market value, whichever may be higher. 
Such lands should be given to out-aiders only when the owners of 
neighbouring fields do not want them. 

Pre-emption :—The right of pre-emption has become a customary 
law in Gujarat and some other parts of the country and under it the 
owner of a house has, after going through certain formalities, the right of 
purchasing his neighbour’s house which is offered for sale on payment 
of the price agreed upon between the vendor and vendeo or if it is 
fraudulently pitched too high, such reasonable price as the Court may 
fix. This right of pre-emption may be extended and made applicable 
to agricultural lands which are less in area than the lowest limit fixed 
for a survey number. When a Khatedar wants to sell his field which 
is below this limit the neighbouring Khatedar should have the right 
of pre-emtion so that he may get a chance of enlarging his holding. 
It should be sold to an out-sider only after taking the neighbour’s 
first refusal. When there are more neighbours than one, the one 
who pays the highest price may have it. It need scarcely be said 
that if the law of pre-emption is made Applicable to agricultural land, 
it should be free from the strict formalities required in regard to dwelling 
houses. 

Co-operative consolidation of holdings in the Punjab :—Another 
method which may lead to a partial (or even wholesale) re-union of 
fields is the one tried in the Punjab on co-operative lines. It occurred 
to Mr. H. Calvert, Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Punjab, that 
-a solution along co-operative lines might be found which would 
prove acceptable to the cultivators. To this end he put forward a 
scheme and made efforts to persuade owners to give it a trial. The 
scheme put forward as described in the ‘Agricultural Journal of India’, 
(Vol. XVII Part I) is as under: Each owner has to agree to the 
desirability of consolidation and to the general idea of re-partition of 
village lauds with this end in view; each such owner has then to agree 
to abide by any plan of repartition approved by two-thirds of all the 
-owners and further to give up possession of his own land and to aooept 
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in exchange the lands allotted to him ; all disputes are to be referred to 
arbitration ; possession so given is to be cultivating possession for four 
years only ; on the expiration of this period the former possession is 
to be restored unless all the participating owners unanimously agree to 
retain the new division as permanent ownership. Persons accepting 
theBe conditions can form a co-operative consolidation of holdings- 
society. The general meeting discusses the method of partition and' 
decides on the main principle to be observed such as the kinds of lands, 
the retention]of former possession, and whether minor differences as to 
trees etc. are to be made good by money payment and so on. In case 
of a difference of opinion arising a resolution would only be binding if 
two-thirds of the members approve of it. If there are not two-thirds of 
all the members in favour, then it is necessary to devise some alter¬ 
native method or to dissolve the society. When a method of partition 
has been decided upon, the managing committee proceeds to draw up 
a scheme of re-partition in accordance therewith. This scheme must 
be placed before the general meeting ; if two-thirds of all the members 
accept it, it would be binding on all, otherwise it is to be discarded. If 
a scheme receives the approval prescribed, members are bouud to give 
up and accept possession in accordance therewith. A member who feels 
aggrieved can refer the point in dispute to arbitration. Members 
thus exchanging land would be tenants for four years. During 
that period those who choose to convert their temporary possession 
into permanent exchange of ownership are at liberty to do so. 
At the end of four years, members have to decide whether they 
would revert to the former possession or make the new scheme 
permanent or retain the temporary arrangement for a farther 
period. Failing complete unanimity the fields are restored to the former 
owners and the society automatically comes to an end at the end of five 
years. The extra year is allowed for the settlement of disputes by 
arbitration. This scheme which is reported to have achieved splendid 
results in the Punjab may be tried wherever possible as an experiment 
either in a block of land or in the whole village area. It would have 
good educative value and though the society may come to an end at the 
end of four years there would be some who realising the advantages of 
consolidation may convert the temporary possession into ‘permanent 
exchanges of ownership. This, in itself, would be a great advantage as 
it would serve as an object lesson of the advantages of consolidation and' 
may induce others to adopt it by private agreement. 

Comprehensive measures necessary :—Voluntary exchanges, co-opera¬ 
tive consolidation societies and such other remedial measures for 
re-tmiting divided fields may serve as a palliative and do some good •- 
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Bat a few exchanges of plots, here and there, or the absorption of a few 
fields into those near them cannot be expected wholly to remove the evil 
of small and scattered holdings. There must be a comprehensive 
measure, under which the lands of a whole village may be restripped 
and set right- Unless that is done the evil of small and scattered hold¬ 
ings will continue, even though measures have been adopted to arrest 
further fragmentation. 

Re-arrangement on the principle of economic unit :—As regards the 
re-union of separate fields there are two principles on which consolida¬ 
tion can take place, namely (1) the principle of “economic unit” and (2) 
the principle of “ original ownership. M In the first, the value of 
each holding is first ascertained, and then the original boundaries are 
removed, roads are marked out, lands required for public purposes are 
set apart, and the rest of the land is parcelled out into new plots. Each 
of these new plots must be of such as—size, ashaving regard to 
the local conditions of soil, tillage, and the like—to form an economic 
holding, that is, a parcel of land which allows a man a chance of produc¬ 
ing sufficient to support his family in reasonable comfort after paying his 
necessary expenses. These new plots may be sold by auction among 
the old occupants, restriction being placed on purchase so as to prevent 
large blocks of land going into a single hand or to prevent a large 
number of cultivators from being ousted. The purchase money may 
then be divided in a certain proportion among the original owners of 
pieces, a portion being reserved for expenses, in which Government 
wou'd also contribute a share. Another mode would be first to acquire 
all the land of the village and then to sell it in newly-constituted plots 
by auction, as is done by City Improvement Trusts or by Government 
when laying out new roads in cities or extending a town. 

Re-arrangement on the basis of original ownership :—According to the 
second method, when restripping has been decided upon, a list of khatedars 
and their holdings is made and the latter are valued at their market 
price by Panchas. Then the land is re-distributed and each kkatedar is 
given new land in proportion to his original holding and as far as possi¬ 
ble of the same value, differences in value being adjusted by pay¬ 
ment. In this method no kkatedar is deprived of his land. Each is 
accommodated and in place of his original small and scattered fields gets 
one plot of their aggregate sice. 

Second method perferablt s— The method would be an ideal one. 
Bat it would lead to the disappearance of the owner whose h olding is 
below the standard fixed far as eoonomic holding. Bat sa:h a measure 
.is sere to be unpopular in this country where possession of land is so 
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much desired* There would also be difficulties iu fixing a proper standard 
-for an economic holding. The second method of re-distribution of land 
on the principle of “ original ownership ” woald be preferable in this 
country as under it nobody would lose hil land, however small it might 
be. It takes as its starting principle that nobody is going to be driven off 
the land* It would give even the smallest holder a chance to better 
his condition. Under it each land—holder receives a new compact 
piece of land proportionate to the area of his small and scattered fields. 

'In this way the previous sub-divisions together with their attendant 
• evils totally disappear. To ensure that each cultivator gets all kinds 
of land ( jirayat , bagayat and kyari ) re-distribution may be carried 
•out for each kind of land. 

Questions to be considered and details settled :—There are numerous 
details which it would be necessary to consider and decide before a 
working basis is arrived at. In no village are the lands uniform. 
There are varieties of soils and different stages of [culture. There 
are varieties of land-tenures. The same man may own in the same 
village different kinds of lands such as sarkari, barkhali, and chakariat 
and there may be pieces of land that cannot be adequately valued or 
Teplaced and, therefore, may require exemption from the operation of 
restripping. There may be mortgage burdens on some lands. Some 
lands may have on them the right of permanent tenancy or of easement 
•of others. It would be an arduous task to adjust adequately all these 
burdens and privileges of the old small and scattered fields on the 
new consolidated ones. Again, it would be necessary to decide who 
.should make and carry out a plan of re-distribution including such 
■matters as construction of new roads, new fences, transfer of possession, 
mutation of records, etc., on the new basis. Then there will arise the 
.question of assessment to be charged on the newly-constituted fields, 
-whether it should be revised or allowed to remain the same. It is 
also possible that may objections may be raised at every stage of 
the discussion and difficulties put forward which would require prompt 
■solution. It is impossible to anticipate them and suggest solutions, 
'but there can be Dot doubt that if the matter is approached with au 
•open mind and with a genuine determination, it would not be difficult 
to find some modus operandi. 

Re-stripping should be a voluntary measure :—In spite of all its 
advantages re-stripping need not be enforced by Government against the 
•Withes of the people- It should be a volantary measure and shenld bn 
•applied to a village oaly when a majority «f its khatedars desirete have 
.ft* Uvea in most of the fine oenn tries, the State does not enforce 
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bat encourages re-stripping. It is only when two-thirds of the land¬ 
holders or the owners of more than half the area of the village land give 
their consent that the State undertakes the work. This is a wholesome' 
provision and should be adopted in this country also where the majority 
of the agricultural population is ignorant and apathetic to all innovations. 
Drastic legislation as would empower Government to adopt compulsory- 
measures for the re-stripping of holdings requires strong public opinion 
to support it, and as the opinion does not exist to-day it would be prudent 
to wait till it is formed gradually as the result of changing social and 
economic conditions. 

Permissive Act passed by Baroda State The Baroda State passed' 1 
in December 1920 a permissive Act for the consolidation of agricultural 
lands. It cannot be made applicable to a village except when two-thirds of 
the number of its total khatedars, who are the holders of not less than half 
of its total land desire to have it applied to their village. When the Act 
is applied to a village, Government have to appoint a working committee 
of six members as under:—(1) Naib Suba (Deputy Collector ) as president 
(2) Survey Kamdar; (3) Taluka Yahivatdar (Mamlatdar) < and three 
members elected by khatedars. The working committee is to do its work, 
under the direction and control of a committee of three Land Commis¬ 
sioners who form a permanent Board, which consists of the Sar Suba 
(Revenue Commissioner), the Survey and Settlement Commissioner 
and the Director of Agriculture. The working committee is first to prel 
pare a valuation of each khatedar's existing lands and the trees, wells and- 
buildings thereon. When ready, this is to be published in the chowra and 
if any one is dissatisfied with the valuation of his property he has the right 
of appeal to the Land Commissioners*whose decision is final. The next 
work to be done by the Committee is to prepare a plan of re-construction^ 
which must be submitted for approval to the Land Commissioner after 
hearing such objections as may be raised by the khatedars. The principle 
of original ownership being the basis of re-constitution no khatedar is to 
be deprived of his land. Each one is to get a new whole piece of each 
kind of land, namely, jirayat, bagayat , and kyari, approximately equal in 
extent to his previous small and scattered fields. In effecting the re¬ 
construction, care is to be taken that each of the new lots touches at. 
least one road. Mutations in names under the new arrangement are 
exempt from all charges and taxes. New lands are to represent old la nds. 
The advantages enjoyed by Barkhali lands are to continue on the new 
lands to the same extent and on the same terms as before. Mortgage* 
burdens on old lands are to be proportionately transferred to new lands 
allotted in the re-constitution. Assessment is to be adjusted on the new 
lands, and the exiMing rates of assessment are to continue till a Revision 
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Survey is made. The expenditure for improving old roads or opening 
new ones is to be borne by Government but that for their maintenance 
is to be borne by Local Boards. Rules for carrying ont the provisions of* 
the Act are yet under consideration and no village has yet applied to 
make the Act applicable to it. It is believed that a good deal of propa¬ 
gandist work will have to be done before the kkatedars are able to appreciate 
the provisions of the Act; consequently, an officer of the status of a Naib 
Suba is about to be placed on special duty for this purpose. Though 
re-stripping is not yet done in any village, the Baroda State is not dis¬ 
heartened. It knows that such a measure takes time to materialise. But 
the step the State has taken to raise the limit for sub-divisions by amend¬ 
ing its Land Revenue Code has begun to bring in its advantages in 
arresting further fragmentation of existing holdings. 

Restripping Is a slow work :—The work of consolidation of agri¬ 
cultural holdings is very slow and arduous, as are all really constructive 
measures. We cannot reconstruct the agricultural industry on an eco¬ 
nomic basis all at once. There is no short cut by which we can revolu¬ 
tionise the economic condition of a people. It is often a question of 
details. Austria, Germany, Holland and other European countries 
which have been trying for over sixty years to consolidate their hold¬ 
ings have not yet finished their work. If, therefore, after full and 
mature consideration, Government decide to pass a permissive law for 
restripping of agricultural lands, they will have patiently and stead¬ 
fastly to adhere to the new policy and see that the people are familiar¬ 
ised with the provisions of the law and the benefit to be obtained from 
adopting them. The prevention of further sub-divisions is entirely in 
the hands of Government and can be at once enforced by them by the 
adoption of the measures suggested in paragraphs 10 to 17. As regards 
the wholesale restripping of the lands of a village, it will take much 
time and will come about slowly, first in those places where the people 
are advanced enough to understand its advantages; but if every possible 
encouragement is given and agitation in the matter kept up, it is sure 
to be general in all villages in due course of time. 

Cost of restripping :—The restripping of agricultural lands is ap¬ 
parently a costly affair, but it is not really so. The preliminary work 
is ready, as agricultural lands have been surveyed and assessed. The 
cost of re-arrangement need not;.be very heavy. It would hardly exceed 
6 per cent, of the value of the properties to be dealt with* It being a 
novel measure in India and to be undertaken as an experiment, the 
cost may be borne by the State at the initial stage. Later on, when 
XQfficieqt experience has been gathered and people appreciaet 

ft 
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the benefits thereof the expenses may be shared by the Slate 
And the khatedars rateably according to the area or value of their 
fields. To the State it is of the nature of an investment by a prudent 
landlord to improve his estate. To the farmer, the production must 
increase and the cost diminish when his Bmall and scattered fields are 
consolidated as has been the experience of those countries where such 
measures have been tried. 

Advantages to all concerned .---When the great waste now occurring 
is eliminated by the adoption of the measures suggested, the economic 
condition of the ryots is sure to improve; famines would be less felt, 
for, even in years of draught, the facility of well irrigation which each 
holding is sure to have, will enable the farmers to raise irrigated 
crops. The problem of village sanitation would be reduced in its 
magnitude. Cattle would in all probability be kept on the farms at 
least during the busy agricultural season. Many social and moral 
Advantages would also result from the reconstitution of fields. When 
parents realise that their lands cannot be partitioned out among their 
sons, beyond the economic limit, they would be thrifty and hard-working 
and would try to obtain new pieces if they have more sons than 
-one. The son or sons who get only the money value of their shares 
will have open to them other ways of obtaining their livelihood. 
They may establish cottage industries which are much allied to 
agriculture and to which, as agriculturists, they can easily take. They 
may also migrate to other parts of the country where land is plentiful 
and only awaits cultivators to take it up. There is no advantage in such 
agriculturists remaining confined to (heir native village and thereby 
making it over-crowded. They would be benefitted by migrating to 
-other parts of the country where they could easily get sufficient land 
to form economic holdings of their own. It is the attachment for home 
associations that comes in the way of this, and we cannot have a 
better means of combating it than the gradual wiping out of small un¬ 
economic holdings. 

Govihdbhai. H. Dbsai 

INTEREST PAYABLE BY DECCAN CULTIVATORS 

In the present note I propose to take ’the case of an energetic 
Deccan cultivator and discuss What interest Be is able to pay on his 
necessary financial help, With a view to aseeitSin how far old "debts are 
repayable in a large part of the Deoean districts. 

The actual case I want to discuss Is as Allows. A'hfih ho&s twenty 
acres of good dry ( i. e., tyrdyit ) hlack isbU in the '&fJt till 
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IDecCan, which is about the area which a pair of bullocks can handle. 
He has no capital except his land and his house in the village, which 
are unencumbered. He has to borrow for equipment, for running 
expenses, and for maintenance during the growth of his crops. Prices 
are as in 1922-23. He employs his spare time in carting on the roads. 
I have chosen this secondary occnpation as it is the only one which 
gives remunerative work both for the bullocks and the man, and for 
economic working this is essential. 

The problem is to find what interest he can afford to pay on 
borrowed money, making provision at the same time for annual repay¬ 
ment of the loans incurred each year, and for repayment in ten years of 
capital invested in equipment. I am considering the conditions in two 
tracts as follows:— 

(1) As in Khandesh, where we may take as typical a two years’ 
rotation of jowar and cotton. Alternatives to these may be taken 
without materially altering the situation. 

(2) As in Sholapur, where we may take an annual rabi crop of 
jowar , year after year, as the standard crop. There are alternatives but 
not alternatives in use giving materially better conditions. 

The investment in equipment would be as follows, using the most 
• efficient implements available, at their present cost. 

Rs. 

Pair of Bullocks. ... ... ... ... 300 

Implements (including iron plough) ... ... 150 

Cart. ... ... ... ... ... 100 

Rs. 550 

In addition, we may allow Rs. 100 for household equipment, or a 
dotal investment of Rs. 050/-. 

The cost of growing crops will be as follows, presuming the cultivator 
to be an energetic man, and ready to make the most of his land. I give 
the cost separately in the two chosen areas. 

;Khanpxsh. Rs. as. p. 

1. Jowar— Cost of seed (Rs.0-6-0 per acre). Cost for 10 acres 3 12 o 
Manure—not counted on either side. 

Extra labour cost ( Rs. 2-15-0 per acre ). 29 6 0 

Assessment ( Rs. 2 per acre). 20 0 0 


Total cost (except bullocks and cultivator’s 

own labour). Rs. 53 2 0 
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Bs. as* p*- 

2. Cotton —Cost of seed ( Rs, 0-6-0 per acre). Cost 

for IQ acres 3 12 0^ 

Manure (Rs. 100 for five acres). 100 0 O 

Extra labour cost(Rs. 10 per acre). 100 0 0 

Assessment (Rs. 2 per acre). 20 0 0 

Total cost (except bullocks and culti¬ 
vator’s own labour). Rs. 223 12 0 


Sholapub. 

Jowab— 20 acres. 

Cost of seed ( Rs. 0-6-0 per acre ). 
Manure ( not counted on either side ). 
Extra labour cost ( Rs. 2-16-0 per acre ). 
Assessment (Rs. 1-4-0 per acre ). 


Bs. as p. 
7 8 0 

58 12 0 
25 0 0 


Total cost ( except bullocks and cultivator’s 

own labour). Rs. 91 4 0 


The cost of maintaining' a family of five members, at the ordinary 
Deccan standard of life, would be Rs. 278-8-0 per annum. This is 
calculated for change of prices from the figures given in my “ Land and 
Labour in a Deccan Village, Part II ”. The material for maintaining, 
the bullocks is as follows 


50 lbs. kadbi per day for 300 days - 15000 lbs. per annum. 
6 lbs. grain per day for 300 day - 1800 lbs. per annum. 
This must be subtracted from the yield. 


Depreciation of equipment and bullocks has been charged at 12} per 
cent, and repairs at 2} per cent. 


The total charges in each case for the first ten years, exclusive of 
interest, will be as follows :— 


Khandesh. 

1. Running out-of-pocket cost of growing crops 

2. Maintenance charges l»* M» ••• 

3. Depttftlation charges at 12} per cent... 

4. R^ptie oharges at 2} per cent 

5. Repayment of cost of equipment at 10 per cent on Bs. 


Bs. as. p.- 
276 14 0 
278 8 O 
81 2 O 
16 4 O' 
650. 65 0 <> 


Total charge Bs. 


• #» 


717 12 0- 
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tSHOLAPDB. Rb. as. p. 

1. Running out-of-pocket cost of growing crop ... 91 4 0 

2. Maintenance charges ... ... ... 278 8 0 

3. Depreciation charges at 12$ per cent... ... 81 2 0 

4. Repair charges at 2$ per cent ... ... 16 4 0 

5. Repayment of Cost of Equipment at 10 per cent. 

on Rs. 650 ... ... ... 65 0 0 

Total charge Rs. ... 512 2 0 


Against this we have to calculate the value of the receipts after 
subtracting the food required by the bullocks, again at the prices 
of 1922-23. I will first take it ou the basis of a twelve anna crop 
in each area, the standard 12 anna yields in the case of cotton in 
Khaudesh being increased because our cultivator is a specially good 
man, ready to invest money in manure. 

With this proviso, the returns would be as follows :— 

Khandksh. Rs. a. p. 

1. Jowar grain at 650 lbs. per acre (6500 lbs.) less 

1800 for bullocks or 4700 lbs. nets. ... ... 214 0 0 

2. Kadbi at 1625 lbs. per acre (16250 lbs.) less 15000 

lbs. for bullocks or 1260 lbs. ... ... 12 8 0 

3. Kapas at 600 lbs. per acre (5000 lbs.) at 6 lbs. 

per rupee ... ... ... ... 833 5 0 

4. Carting for 100 days at Rs. 2 per day ... 200 0 0 

Total ... Rs 1269 13 0 

Sholapur. Rb. as. p. 

1. Jowar grain at 540 lbs. per acre (108,00 lbs.) less 

1800 lbs., for bullocks or 9000 lbs. net ... 360 0 0 

2. Kadbi at 1850 lbs. per acre (27000 lbs.) less 

15000 lbs., for bullocks or 12000 lbs. ... fOO 0 0 

3. Carting for 125 days at Rs. 1-8-0 per day ... 187 8 0 

Total Rs. ... 647 8 3 

Thus with a 12 anna crop, the balance available to pay interest, buy 
luxuries, and save, would be:— 

Khakdbbh. Rs. as. p. 

1. Total receipts. ... ... 1259 13 0 

2. Total expenditure (less interest) ... 717 12 0 

Rs. 


• •• 


642 1 0 



2 $& 
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Sholapub. 

1. Total receipts ... 

2. Total expenditure (less interest) 


Bs. as. p.- 
647 8 0 
612 2 0 


Ba. ... 136 6 0 


Bow the amount on which interest has to be paid is as follows, taking' 
the average of the first ten years. 

Khahdksh. 

1. Interest on Bs. 325 for 12 months being half of Bs. 650, the out¬ 

lay for equipment. 

2. Interest on Bs. 717-12-0 for say 6 months on the average, equal 

to interest on approximately Bs. 359 for the whole year. 

This presumes there are no savings to draw upon. Hence interest 
has to be paid on Bs. 684 for the whole year. If this is charged at 12 per 
cent., the amount will be Bs. 82 leaving a net profit on the year of:— 

Bs. 542 lessBs. 82=Bs. 462. 

SholapubJ 

1. Interest on Bs. 325 for 12 months being half of Bs. 650, the out¬ 

lay for equipment. 

2. Interest on Bs. 512 for say 6 months on the average, equal to 

interest on Bs. 266 for the whole year. 

This presumes that there are no savings to draw upon. Hence 
interest has to be paid on Bs. 581 for the whole year. If this is charged 
at 12 per cent., the amount will be Us. 70 leaving a net profit in the 
year of:— 

Bs. 135 less Bs. 70=Bs. 65. 

The position is, therefore, sound when there is a 12 anna crop, and 
there ought to be no difficulty in providing for depreciation, repayment 
of investment, repairs, and interest at 12 per cent. But how often is a 
12 anna crop reached ? If we take each of the last six years, ending 
1921-22, the anna valuations have been as follows:— 

East Khandbsh. 

Per cent • of a 12 anna crop . 

1916-17. 1917-18. 1913-19. 1919-20. 1920-21. 1921-22. 
Jowar... 107* 117* 42* 108* 33* 108* 

Cotton... 104* 67* 56* 117* 00* 100* 

The balance to pay interest (calculating on the prices of 1922-23), 
would, therefore, be:— 
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Plus Balance. 

Minus Balance* 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1916-17 

... 599 

Ml III 

1917-18 

311 

Ml III 

1918-19 

... 50 

••• ••• 

1919-20 

706 

III ••• 

1920-21 

••• lt( III 

20 

1921-22 

565 

• • • • • • 

In four out 

of the six years the plus balance 

was so great that any 


interest likely to be imposed could be paid. In 1918-19 and 1920-21 
conditions were different, however, and at the prices of 1922-23 the 
maximum interest payable would be, in 1918-19, 6 per cent, while 
in 1920-21 there would be a debit balance, and interest could only be 
paid by trenching on reserves, or reducing the allowances for depreciation 
and repairs. On the average of the six years quoted, however, there 
would be annually an excess of Rs. 365, while at 12 per cent only Rs. 82 
would be required for interest payment. Such a man as 1 have imagined 
would, therefore, be able to pay any reasonable interest without difficulty 
during the last six years. 

Sholapur. 


Per cent, of a 12 anna crop. 

1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22. 


Jowar ... 84# 

84 75^ 

92 % 

67# 83# 

The balance to pay interest, calculating 

on 

the prices of 1922-23 

would, therefore, be: 

— 




Plus Balance. 


Minus Balance. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1916-17 

68 

• SS 

eee 

1917-18 

68 

• •• 

• •• 

1918-19 

26 

• • • 

Ml 

1919-20 

... 105 

• •• 

• •• 

1920-21 

• •• in 

• •• 

10 

1921-22 

68 

eee 

eee 


From this it would appear that the maximum interest which could 
be paid by a cultivator such as I have supposed, who got full work at 
caring in the off season (125 days a year), would be as follows:— 


1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 
Average 


Rate of Interest Payable. 
... 9*8 per cent. 

... 9*8 per cent. 

... 3*2 per cent. 

... 15*6 per cent, 

nil. 

... 9*8 per cent. 

... 7*0 per cent. 
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This means that, provided there was perfeet thrift, that is to say, 
the whole of the savings of one year were kept the next year, the 
cultivator could not afford to pay more than 7*6 per cent, for his money, 
if prices remained constant at the rate of 1922-23. In one year there 
was an absolute deficit, which would have to be met from savings or 
by avoiding a proper allowance for depreciation. Iu only one year out 
of the six, could the rate, which is becoming normal among co-operative 
societies (12 per cent.) and which is the best that Sowcars usually give, be 
paid without trenching ou the amount which must be put by for 
depreciation or by not paying back loans due. 

When we consider that the man whom I have supposed as the basis 
of these enquiries has a holding more convenient and more economical 
than is usual, and uses his spare time and that of his bullocks to the 
greatest advantage, it makes us wonder whether the interest now being 
charged can be paid at all, or if paid whether it is not done by trenching 
on reserves by avoiding provision for depreciation, by not doing necessary 
repairs, by reducing expenses of cultivation, or, in some way, by paying 
out of capital. I put it forward as a tentative proposition that the present 
rates cannot be paid in the less favoured part of the Deccan, while they 
can be easily paid in Ehandesh. I shall be glad to have the results of 
other investigations on the subject. 

H. H. Mann 


CO-OPERATIVE FODDER STORAGE 

Cattle are considered to be the indispensable and valuable assets 
of the agriculturists. Without such pre-eminently useful assistants the 
development of agriculture is hard to be accomplished in this country. 
It is a well-known fact that in consequence of the dearth and dearness 
of fodder during the famines that raged only a few years ago, hundreds 
of cattle expired and thousands became enervated and consequently 
unfit for efficient cultivation. There arises, therefore, the impera¬ 
tive necessity of the storage of fodder for the preservation of cattle. 
In former times, there existed a general custom in regard to the storage 
of grain and fodder in this country ; but for some time past in conse¬ 
quence of that custom having been discarded immense difficulties have 
to be encountered specially during the years of famine and even scarcity 
with reference to grain and grass. Arrangements can well be made for 
transporting grain from one part to the other ; but serious impediments 
arise with respect to. the transport of grass.. If, therefore, the old 
custom of storing fodder locally against bad or lean years were to be 
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wevived, it would prove to be of immense value in times of scarcity. It 
' is true that some agriculturists do store some hay by way of smaU 
detached stacks; but the work is nowhere carried on on an organised 
large scale so as to be serviceable specially daring the times of dire 
difficulty in future. 

The main obstacle in the way of substantial storage of fodder by 
agriculturists generally relate to want of a suitable place for stacks, 
the risk due to fire, the theft or damage by straying cattle if the 
stacks are prepared on open land. The houses of cultivators 
are usually not large enough to provide sufficient space for 
substantial storage of grass. More often than not they are hardly 
spacious enough to lodge them and their cattle. The average 
cultivator cannot afford to have a separate building or even open 
land for stacking fodder. Thus owing to the want of a suitable 
place for storage, agriculturists instead of preserving fodder in 
sufficient quantity so as to enable them to tide over the times 
of scarcity, retain only as much grass as they require for their 
immediate need up to the advent of the next monsoon and sell away 
the rest at a cheap price. Again the cultivators in a majority of 
of villages being generally divided into two factions and being distracted 
by internal feuds and disputes of various kinds, are ever apprehensive 
of incendiarism on the part of mischief-mongers. There is also a fear 
of damage by stray cattle to the fodder stocked on open land and of theft 
by the needy people in times of scarcity. These and other similar 
Teasons deter the cultivators from attempting to store grass on a 
sufficiently large scale so as to be utilised in time of need. If these 
principal impediments that prevent peasants from preserving their 
fodder for future necessity can be effectively tackled and removed, 

. agriculturists will naturally be induced to make serious attempts to 
arrange for substantial storage. 

Can not co-operation be invoked to grapple successfully with the 
difficulties enumerated above ? If the storage of fodder be conducted 
through the agency of a co-operative society, cannot the obstacles be 
eliminated ? A co-operative society may be organised for the sole 
purpose of fodder storage. The first difficulty, namely, provision of a 
suitable piece of land for making a stack is removed as a sufficient 
piece of land can easily be seoured by a society composed of a number of 
members, each of whom will have to pay as one’s quota only an 
insignifioant sum as its hire. Government may be urged to arrange 
to lend a small piece of land from the padetar land to such a 
society at a nominal or no price. The Baroda Government have issued 
• 
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orders that^the necessary land for fodder storage should be allotted’ 
to a co-operative society free of all cost. The protection changes- of 
such a common stack of grass are also greatly reduced as all the members 
of the society^have to engage only one man as a guard. Other incidental 
expenses in connection with the preparation of hedges and suoh other 
things will also amount to an insignificant sum, so far as each individual 
member is concerned. Thus the fear of theft and of damage to the fooder 
from thieves or stray cattle is also eliminated. Besides, the danger of fire 
to such a co-operative storage of fodder is also extremely minimised, as the 
common '.interests of many people of the village being at stake, even a 
rascal among the community will hardly be induced to have recourse to 
incendiarism, because the stack may contain grass of some of his 
relatives, friends or acquaintances; and if at all he maliciously wishes to 
take revenge upon some particular member, he will try to damage the 
latter’s individual property rather than such a common property 
belonging to a number of other persons. Again, not only the particular 
persons constituting such a society, but all the members of the families 
of such persons will be keeping an eye on such a stack; consequently, 
any one attempting incendiarism will remain in constant fear of being 
apprehended or easily detected. Even if not actually caught, he will 
not like to court the enmity of such a large class from the village by 
being suspected. The occasions of the fodder taking fire through mere 
accident will be very rare, as the stack will be well protected by a good 
hedge and as the guard is not to have his kitchen inside the compound 
of the place. Thus in a variety of ways the danger of fire may be reduced 
to a very small minimum by careful organisation. 

The three main obstacles in the way of an individual desiring to 
store fodder can be removed by the operation of an organised co-operative 
society. Moreover, the members of the society, being required to 
contribute a certain quantity of fodder every year to the common store, 
will be induced to economise the use of fodder and will thns cultivate 
the habit of thrift. Besides, the cheap fodder that will be stored in 
favourable years of plenty will prove of immense use and value in times 
of scarcity. If some of the members of such a co-operative society 
possess no cattle and hence require no fodder for their own use, they 
can make money by selling the fodder (that was formerly bought at a 
cheaper rate in good years), at a higher price in times of famine or 
scarcity. Thus not only the cultivators but the other members of suoh 
a society can also reap a great benefit from the co-operative storage of 
fodder. 

The Baroda Government have earnestly considered this important 
question of co-operative fodder preservation and have already made a 
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modest beginning in this direction by the registration of a few societies 
as an experiment. Of coarse, the initiative has been taken by the- 
Government; and in order that snch co-operative fodder storage 
societies may be organised with facility and that their working may be 
carried on smooth lines, the Co-operative Department of the State hae 
framed and published model bye-laws for such societies. These 
societies, besides enjoying all the privileges and concessions granted to 
the other types of societies by Government have also an additional 
advantage of getting a direct loan from the State at a cheaper rate of 
interest. £ach member has to contribute to the common store of the 
society under the:bye-laws a certain specified amount of fodder every 
year. Besides, the society may arrange to purchase fodder by means of 
the loans secured from the State or central co-operative bank and thus 
substantially add to the storage. The regular and efficient management 
of the society is ensured by means of the State exercising close 
supervision through its Co-operative Department, which also looks after 
the periodical auditing of the accounts. All varieties of fodder, hay or 
green grass, can be stored by such societies. 

Bundies of dry grass may well be pressed into bales by means of 
the ordinary grass press before a stack is prepared, so as to save space 
and greatly minimise the risks of fire, theft or other damage. Green 
grass can also be stored in pucca pits, specially prepared for the purpose, 
or even in feackcha ones. Such silos of green fodder preserved in 
kachcka pits have been made in the fields attached to the Baroda Palace 
Dairy Farm, situated at Makarpnra near Baroda, and jowari sundhia 
stored in them by the Dairy Superintendent. The experiments hitherto 
made have been quite successful and they are shortly going to be 
repeated by the dairy authorities. The danger of fire which generally 
constitutes the main obstacle in the way of successful fodder storage 
is more or less eliminated by the preservation of green fodder in such 
silos. The question of the storage of grass against lean or famine years 
is highly important in India, as the success of agriculture depends 
mainly on the preservation of cattle, which perish in thousands for want 
of sufficient fodder in bad years. The matter, therefore, deserves very 
careful consideration by Government as well as the public, and it is 
hoped that the initiative taken by Baroda in the organisation of the 
co-operative fodder storage societies may be vigorously taken up else¬ 
where in the interests of agricultural development. 


SavAKLAL D. Parish 
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The report for 1922-28 is the fourth one presented by Mr. Otto 
•Rothfeld who succeeded Mr. R. B. Ewbank as Registrar in the year 1920. 
As Mr. Rothfeld has since relinquished charge of his office, the report may 
be treated as his last one and assumed to contain his final impressions of 
the co-operative movement in the Presidency. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Rothfeld’s vigorous personality has left its mark on almost every 
branch of the movement with the possible exception of agricultural credit. 
The most important feature of the progress during the last two or three 
years is the enormuous growth that has taken place in the working capital 
commanded by the movement. On March 1920, the number of societies 
was 2,571 and the working capital Rs. 260 lakhs, and while the number 
of societies has increased by 1920 only to 3,458 the working capital has 
doubled itself and stands at Rs. 538 lakhs. Even after deducting a crore 
which represents the increased resources of central banks, accounted for 
twice iu the transactions, there is still a substantial accretion to the 
capital of the movement. The contribution of the agricultural societies to 
this increase is, unfortunately, lower in proportion than the increase in 
other branches, the actual figure being Rs. 66 lakhs. 

During the year under report, the number of agricultural societies in¬ 
creased from 2,753 to 2,869 and their working capital from Rs. 1,60,13,575 
to Rs. 1,75,99,090. The aggregate membership went down from 2,08,085 
to 2,07,372, a decrease for which no explanation is vouchsafed in the 
report. The decrease is certainly a matter of importance particularly 
when it is found that there are 9 out of 10 cultivators still outside the 
co-operative movement. It may be that the decrease is due to the 
weeding out of undesirable members or to the exercise of greater caution 
in the selection of members. But it may as well be attributable to the 
impression gaining ground among agriculturists that they cannot obtain 
through co-operative societies resources to the full extent required by 
the needs of their agriculture and justified by their character and assets. 
Mr. Rothfeld calculates that on the basis of the present figures of loans 
advanced members of agricultural credit societies do not obtain more than 
two-fifths of the capital required from year to year for the finance of 
their agricultural industry. He recognizes the need of providing full 
resources if the movement is to make headway and command the loyalty 
-of members. But he would wait until the growth of their own deposits 
in societies and their effective control over the management of societies 
are satisfactory enough to entitle their corporate institutions to be 
-ctatrueted with larger funds than they enjoy at present. The relation 
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between the savings of members and their creditworthiness was discussed 
at some length in the last issue of this journal, but it is necessary here to 
refer only to one fact which would excuse the pancity of savings collected 
in primary societies, and hence eliminate this factor in gauging credit- 
worthiness. That fact is, as acknowledged by Mr. Rothfeld himself, that 
“ every one of the last three seasons has been below the average and that 
scarcity conditions have each year prevailed more or less widely while, on 
the other hand, the money market has been disturbed and tight ”. Partici¬ 
pation in the management of societies will grow with the development 
of education and the evolution of a sense of self-reliance. The late 
Sir Vithaldas urged in vain ten years ago that co-operative credit could 
not progress without education but the official attitude in the earlier days 
was that co-operative societies themselves would provide the requisite 
education. And so instead of making a beginning then we have now to 
wait till the education of the proletariat is taken in band, before we can 
provide members of agricultural societies those credit facilities without 
which agricultural production will deteriorate. 

The increase in the number of agricultural societies was a little over 
a hundred-in the last year as against nearly four hundred in the previous 
two years. To the increase in capital, referred to above, reserve funds 
contributed Rs. 2£ lakhs and members’ deposits Rs- 4£ lakhs, the owned 
capital constituting 34 per cent, of the total resources. In addition, it is 
a matter for satisfaction that there is hardly any district, outside of Sind, 
where local capital has not been tapped through non-members’ deposits. 
These amounted to over Rs. 31 lakhs—an increase of Rs. two lakhs over 
the previous year’s figures—and with the 40 lakhs obtained from members 
and the reserves, these represent nearly half the total capital of societies. 
This is a position which can stand comparison not only with that of any 
province in India, but even of any co-operatively advanced country, 
especially when it is remembered that it is an achievement towards 
which direct financial aid from the State has contributed very little. 
The only other feature in the working of agricultural credit societies 
to which attention may be drawn is the increase in overdoes. 
Loans made during the year amounted to a crore and fifteen lakhs, and 
loans repaid to a crore and three lakhs. The amount outstanding at 
the close of the year was a crore and fifty-five lakhs, of which. 
Rs. 31 lakhs or just 20 per cent, represented unauthorized arrears. 
Compared with some other provinces the figures are indeed high, first 
because advances in this Presidency are generally made for very 
short periods, and, secondly, because it is not the practice to have loans - 
outstanding at the end of a season mechanically extended for a period of 
. twelve months. Taken by themselves the figures are high enough and* 
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represent to a certain extent the debts due by undesirable or nneconomic 
agriculturists admitted as members and financed in the early stages of 
almost every society’s career. It is true that the agricultural season for 
the third year in succession was unsatisfactory and that in only a few 
of the advanced co-operative areas could it be considered normal or 
good, while in many important tracts it was so poor as to verge upon 
absolute scarcity. Giving to this factor the weight it deserves, it has yet to 
be recognized that the sense of responsibility in some societies which are 
not part of a close-knit organization is not keen enough to move the office¬ 
bearers to exert themselves sufficiently and ontside pressure has to be 
• brought to bear on them before they take effective steps against 
defaulters. It is more indifference and inaction, rather than wilful 
recalcitrancy, that has to be fought and the remedy lies in the education of 
members in their duties and responsibilities and the provision of more 
systematic supervision not through amateurs but by trained responsible 
workers. 

On the economic basis of co-operative credit, Mr. Rothfeld has some 
very interesting remarks to offer, the detailed examination of which, 
however, must be postponed to some subsequent issue. The burden of 
Mr. ftothfeld’s remarks iB that it is wrong to assume, as has often been 
the case in the past, that co-operative credit must iu itself prove bene¬ 
ficial wherever introduced. Before any further extension is actively 
promoted it is essential, he adds, that a detailed study and analysis should 
be undertaken of the economic conditions in the different regions of the 
Presidency. There has been in recent years, he points out, a definite 
decay in the agricultural conditions of parts of Kanara, the Mailed tracts 
of Dharwar and Belgaum, and the western portions of Ahmedabad. The 
most serious problem is that presented by the confused economic scene 
-observed in the Deccan. Here, over large tracts of the country, a cultivator 
is unable under existing conditions to make his business profitable. Year 
after year, the out-turn on his land hardly equals the value of the labour 
and the material that he has put into it and he is iu a position to main- 
• tain himself and his family not from the business of cultivation but by 
outside labour undertaken on payment of wages. Under such precarious 
conditions, where for 50 per cent, of the population in dry-cropped village, 
agriculture is a losing business, the assistance rendered by co-operative 
credit, Mr. Rothfeld concludes, cannot convert the agriculturist’s loss into 
a profit and save him from the inevitable end. The soil is expected 
to support a larger population than it eaa do, looking to its nature 
end the climate, and the growing evil ef fragmentation 'of holdings 
vtoakes profitable cultivation impossible for tilth-majority of email holders- 
A comprehensive policy ef reeOnstruotkw is needed, >aod Mr.llot&ftll 
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auggests that a solution of this economic problem may be provided by the 
•combination of increased canal irrigation—even if the works be tehchni- 
•cally unproductive—and the spread of joint cultivation, however 
uncongenial to the distrustful and independent nature of the Maratha 
cultivator. These he would supplement by arrangements for the co-operative 
supply of agricultural requisites and the joint marketing of agricultural 
produce. Above all, it will be necessary to eradicate illiteracy for with- 
cut the wide diffusion of education improvement in socio-economic and 
agricultural conditions can hardly be undertaken with any prospect of 
success. 

The total number of non-credit agricultural societies was 159 as 
Against 140 at the end of the previous year. The membership was a 
little over ten thousand and the working capital about five lakhs and 
a quarter. Co-operative marketing, in Mr. Rothfeld’s opinion, is the 
type of agricultural non-credit work which is likely to have most 
success in this Presidency, although in other countries co-operative 
sale is usually a later development of the movement. The total volume 
•of sales transacted through the sale societies amounted to 38| lakhs, of 
which 23-8 lakhs represented the sale of cotton. Cotton sale societies 
are thus the most successful among this type of societies and in addition 
to the well-managed societies in the Dharwar District a beginning has 
Hbeen made in the important cotton tracts of Surat and Broach, where 
the societies already started show excellent prospects of success. Societies 
for the sale of other varieties of produce did not exhibit any special 
features of development and handled commodities of the value of 1-8 
lakhs only, while the commission shops of the Provincial Bank again 
did good business. All the societies and shops together do not com¬ 
mand more than 3 per cent, of the agricultural produce of the 
Presidency and there is unlimited scope for development of this 
form of co-operation, particularly as it seems to find favour with the 
agricultural classes. Hardly much was done in the direction of 
developing the supply of agricultural requisites such as seed, manure 
or implements, and while the few supply societies in existence carried 
-on some business on a small scale, the largest volume of supply work 
was conducted through the Brauches of the Provincial Bank, which 
sold manure worth five lakhs to members of credit societies. The only 
new featnre in the non-credit branch of agricultural co-operation to 
which reference is made in the Report is the starting of a special type 
-of land improvement societies in the Southern Division. These were 
sOOKitieB for the construction and maintenance of fencing round fields 
4o afford protection against the ravages of wild pigs. They are con- 
.isiituted jfor a definite number of years, hud have commence 1 operations 
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with the aid of long-term loans from Government under the Lanit 1 
Improvements Loans Act. The societies are intended to check b- 
distinctly growing evil in the Mailed tracts of the Karnatak and their - 
progress will be watched with interest by co-operators all over the 
Presidency. 

There was only an increase of 8—from 561 to 569—in the number 
of non-agricultnral societies. Membership increased from 1,12,154 to 
1,20,159 and the working capital from Es. 148,91,545 to 
Bs. 1,87,84,072. Credit societies numbered 3S5 as against 370 at the end 
of the previous year although the number of unlimited liability societies 
went down to 32. It is among the poorer sections of the salaried 
urban classes such as factory workmen, peons or scavengers that this form 
of liability is popular, but the experience of the working of such, 
societies convoys the clear warning that the type does not deserve to be 
encouraged. The people's bank should be open to all sections of the 
community and it is only through such institutions, based aBthey should be 
on the principle of equality of status, that the poorer classes, illiterate and 
untrained in business methods, should have their needs met. The limited 
liability credit societies had a membership of just under one hundred 
thousand, while their working capital increased during the year by 
10$ lakhs to 135 lakhs. Arrears amounted to 9 lakhs or only 8$ per 
cent, of the outstandings. This type of society divides itself into three 
groups, the people’s bank variety, the communal society, and the em¬ 
ployees’ society. All societies with a working capital of half a lakh 
or more are classed as urban banks and these numbered 31 as against 
21 at the end of the previous year. Half were people’s banks and half 
were communal and employee’s societies. The total working capital 
oftheBe banks amounted to Es. 1,12,06,032 the share capital being 
18*43 lakhs and the reserve funds 4,39 lakhs. Ten lakhs were held as 
deposits from members and 16$ from non-members. OverdueB amounted 
to 5$ per cent, of the loans outstanding, and the only defects 
Mr. Eothfeld notices in their working are insufficiency and under payment 
of staff, a disinclination to grant short-term accommodation for business 
purposes, and a tendency to prefer isolation to the more co-operative 
feeling of forming a unit in a national movement. These are drawbacks 
that will disappear with the growth of experience and of co-operative 
education and need not prevent us from expressing our admiration for 
what is undoubtedly one of the most satisfactory features of the 
co-operative movement in this Presidency. Well-managed banks have 
assisted in promoting thrift, develo'ped the system of deposit banking m. 
^fly ing parts of the Presidency, accustomed the public to the use of 
current accounts and cheques, and to a smaller extent fostered the? 
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development of petty trade and local crafts. They have in them the 
germ of a larger linking organization of the future under which banking 
would be conducted by the people for the people. 

Equally helpful in developing business habits, in tapping local 
resources, and in employing them for the financing of the country’s staple 
industry are district banks the number of which increased from 18 to Id 
daring the year. These banks had an aggregate working capital of 
84 lakhs, of which less than five lakhs were drawn from outside. 
The owned capital consisted of 13 lakhs held as shares and 
1*35 held as reserves. Deposits from individuals amounted to 55f lakhs 
and from societies to 8£ lakhs. Loans from societies outstanding at the 
end of the year amounted to over 50 lakhs, while loans from individuals 
amounted to lakhs. It is only in two banks, those at Nagar and 
Barsi, that loans to individuals form a substantial portion of the business 
of the banks; in Surat too it is a regular feature the business, the 
extent of which, however, is strictly limited ; while in a few other banks 
email overdrafts are allowed for short periods to members on the security 
of their fixed deposits. As against deposit liabilities aggregating to 
about 65 lakhs the banks held at the close of the year 11 lakhs in cash 
and 17 lakhs in the shape of investments mainly in government securities 
or in fixed deposits with the Provincial Banks. With one exception each 
bank serves a district co-terminous with the revenue division known by 
that term, while all have a membership composed of individuals as 
well as societies. A federation composed of societies only and serving 
two talukas of the Ahmedabad District was registered during the year. 
A federal bank of the pure type composed of societies only and run 
by their representatives has, as experience in the Punjab and Bengal 
shows, fair chances of success provided it serves a compact gronp of 
societies in a small area, and there is no reason why the experiment in 
Ahmedabad should not succeed. When the policy of having generally 
one central bank for a revenue district was adopted it was also under¬ 
stood that these banks would have branches within the district to serve 
each large group of societies having homogenous conditions. The 
Karnatak Bank, the biggest in the Presidency, has opened two branches, 
and the Sind Bank one, while the Sholapur Bank closed the one it 
opened two years ago. Most bankB have now a paid full-time office staff 
and almost all have also engaged inspectors. The new banks are to be 
assisted in engaging a well-paid inspecting staff by the grant of financial 
assistance both from Government and the Provincial Bank. Banks which 
do not pay a divided in excess of 6J per cent will be eligible for the grant 
■ which amounts to half the expenses incurred, the Government and the 
. iPtovitotal Bank paying equal shares. ... 

7 
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The Provincial Bank had a successful year of working and two more 
branches and two agencies were opened and a larger inspecting staff 
was engaged. The working capital increased from 65 lakhs to 
$5$ lakhs. The increased resources it commanded were, however, not 
utilized for the finance of the movement, but in the absenoe of any 
growth in the requirements of primary societies or central banks had to 
be invested outside. The total value of such investments stood at 85 lakhs 
at the close of the year as against deposit liabilities of 74 lakhs. In 
one sense, therefore, the accumulation of these large surplus funds is to 
be welcomed inasmuch as it has enabled the apex institution in the 
movement to build up its fluid resources on a sound basis very much 
quicker than would otherwise have been possible. But safety can some¬ 
times be bought too dear, and to anyone examining the financial position 
of the Provincial Bank the main impression would be of opportunities 
lost. Here is an institution which, without the assistance of advertise¬ 
ment, has raised about thirty-five lakhs from the general public 
and can on its present credit raise much more. In addition, it 
enjoys the surpluses of co-operative institutions aggregating to nearly 
half a crore. On the other hand, only half of this capital is used in the 
finance of societies, the other half (representing the savings of persons of 
email means and agriculturists) has to be invested outside, to a consider¬ 
able extent in capitalistic banks. Instead of there being a flow of 
■capital from the metropolis to the districts there is a partial drain 
of the resources of the districts to the commercial capital of the 
Presidency. Such a contingency could hard ly have been contemplated 
when the Bank was started and one cannot but regret that full eighteen 
■years after its inception the organization*of the movement should be in 
«o rudimentary a stage that the Registrar has to bewail the dangers of 
providing through societies the funds which, on his own admission, 
members of societies can profitably employ in the development of 
•agriculture. An interesting departure in the financial organization of 
-the movement may be referred to here. Arrangements were entered into 
with Government for the grant of long-term loans funder the Land 
Improvement Loans Act through the agency of the Provincial Bank 
and an allotment of 4 lakhs was placed at the disposal of the Bank. 
Of this amount only a lakh was used partly in financing the fencing 
aocieties referred to above and partly in advances to agricultural societies 
to enable members to dig wells. Loans for the latter purpose represent 
a usual item of expenditure which coaid be met by loans from central 
b^film and but for the lack of demand for any special types of land 
improvement loans these applications should have been rejected. It Is 
unfortunate that the rate of interest on these advances is fitsd it ' so 
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tfiigh a figure as to render it extremely difficult to undertake any works 
-of land improvement on a remunerative basis. Money is placed at the 
disposal of the Provincial Bank at the absurdly high rate of 7 per cent.- 
«nd after allowing half a per cent, margin for each of the inter¬ 
mediaries the incidence is nearly nine per cent, for the ultimate borrower. 
In no other country where Government wish really to stimulate 
agricultural improvement is so high a rate charged, and it is no favour 
on the part of Government to lend at 7 per cent, to agriculturists on 
the mortgage of lands through the medium of parties whose business it 
will be to Bee that every pie is recovered. 

There was hardly any improvement achieved during the year in the 
position of the consumers* movement. The number of societies was 65 
and their sales amounted to 6 lakhs. The cost of management was 
Bs. 40,0J0 and the year's transactions ended in a loss of Rs. 7,749. But 
while the story is one of ill-success all round, a few small societies 
here and there did well and Mr. Rothfeld refers particularly to a hostel 
for Madrasis resident in Bombay and a students’ store at the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, both of which institutions prospered under the sense 
of cohesion and feelings of harmony without which no consumers’ society 
can hope to flourish. The housing branch of the consumers’ movement, 
however, continued to develop and the year ended with 37 societies, 3 in 
Karachi, 3 in Dharwar, 1 in Poona, 1 in Ahmednagar and the rest in 
Bombay and its suburbs. The society at Ahmednagar iB the only one 
which caters for the needs of the working classes—having constructed 
23 tenements on the co-partnership system—all provided at cheap rents 
to labourers and poor men. All the other societies are intended for 
members of communities belonging to the middle classes, and almost 
all are organized on a communal basis. With the exception of two 
societies in Bombay, all the institutions are working satisfactorily and 
have either completed or commenced building operations or have prepared 
their plans and projects. The bye-laws have recently been revised so as 
to regularise their important transactions with members and put them 
ou a sound legal basis. The working capital at the end of the year stood 
at 43 lakhs, out of which 14£ lakhs represented advances from Govern¬ 
ment. Share capital amounted to 12£ lakhs and members’ deposits also 
stood at the Bame figure. 

Mr. Bothfeld’s most important contribution to the co-operative move¬ 
ment was the laying down of the lines of development for a genuine 
producers* movement. In a country where industrialism has not yet 
'•established its hold over all forms of productive activity but which is still 
subject to the capitalistic tendencies of modem economic organisation no 
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movement is so fraught with hope at) co-operative production and the- 
enormous strides this branch of co-operation has made in Italy should 
serve as an inspiration to all social workers and thinkers. Only a humble 
beginning has been made in this Presidency and the number of producers' 
societies is reported to be 23 of which only 13 have commenced aotive 
work. The societies had a working capital of Rs. 1,72,000, Rs. 42,000 
representing shares and Rs. 22,000 reserves. The net profits earned 
during the year amounted to Rs. 13,000. The hostility of middlemen' 
and the indifference of the authorities have been serious obstacles 
which have to be conquered before progress on a large scale is possible. 
And Mr. Rothfeld notes with regret that an excellent little society at 
Earachi composed of workers engaged in the transport of salt has 
had to suspend work because the previous year's contract was not 
renewed and was given to a European capitalist firm. Labour societies 
to replace the contractor are being started in several centres but they 
have no chances of success unless, as in Italy, they have preference 
over capitalist middlemen in the securing of contracts for public 
works to be carried out on behalf of Government or local bodies. The 
societies of artisans, goldsmiths, coppersmiths, carpenters and the like 
have begun well but have to face the serious and combined opposition 
of middlemen and the strain on the loyalty of members is extreme. 
The Kamgar Sahakari Foundry in Bombay is the first and the only 
attempt at getting workers to start and run their own factory, and it is 
an experiment which has succeeded so far that it has had the backing 
of a trade union organization and has commanded the active 
services of office-bearers who possess administrative and business 
experience. Weavers’ societies, though part of this producers’ move¬ 
ment, still work generally on an individualistic basis, only a few of 
them having accepted the idea of pooling their resources and their 
profits. These societies numbered 57, with a membership of 2,717, 
and a working capital of Rs. 3,16,000. The net profits earned during 
the year were Rs. 8,000. Only one in 35 of the population engaged 
in handloom weaving is represented in the registered weavers’ societies 
and the transactions amount to a couple of lakhs whereas the total 
amount engaged in the financing of the handloom weaving industry is 
computed at about a crore. What is more unfortunate is that most 
societies do kittle beyond the financing of members and while some 

.engage in theeupply of yarn, it is only a very few that assist in the 
marketing offinisbed articles. 

The number of honorary organizers had to he reduced during the 
year, and their travelling allowances curtailed owing to the enforcement 
cf the policy of retrenchment by Government. The expenditure ihcarred: 
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on the Co-operative Department amounted during the year to Es. 4,16,477 
which is about 0*75 per cent, of the capital invested in the movement. 
There are only 60 field officials in the Department and it may be readily 
admitted that in accordance with its avowed policy, Government supervi¬ 
sion has been reduced to the bare minimun. But the control of the 
Department over general policy and even over the internal administration 
of societies remains, and will very likely continue until there is come 
well-devoloped organization to replace the existing machinery. It is 
hence especially pleasing to note that Mr. Rothfeld is on the whole 
satisfied with the progress made by the Central Institute in the past 
year, and has recommended it for larger grants from Government. 
There is, as he says, no form of expenditure on co-operation which 
is more justifiable or more remunerative than expenditure by grants to 
a non-official central organization like the Institute. Mr. Rothfeld 
refers to some scheme under consideration by Government for the 
expenditure of further grants on an organized system, and if the 
Institute has to embark on a comprehensive programme of extended 
education and supervision this additional financial assistance is absolutely 
essential. The branches of the Institute have begun to function and 
almost all of them have laid down well-planned programmes of propa¬ 
ganda and instruction, lecturing tours and training classes. But money 
alone will not suffice and these branches of the Institute should have an 
efficient organization in rural areas, responsible to themselves and conduct¬ 
ed by representative local workers. It is a matter for regret that the 
development of these local organizations financed and guided by the 
branches of the Institute has been hampered by the introduction of 
a novel element in the shape of agricultural associations. These are 
independent bodies, not organically connected with the Institute, nor 
looking up to it for finance and guidance. As such they tend to interpose 
a factor the exact place of which in the movement has to be settled 
before the Institute can progress with its own schemes of development. 

ASSAM 

There was a net increase of 25 in the number of societies in 
Assam, 47 new societies having been registered and 24 having 
their registration cancelled. The membership increased by 113 
to 33,702 and the working capital by nearly three lakhs to 
Rs. 23,18,404. Though the amount of capital available per individual 
increased to Rs. 68 the average is still low. The Registrar, however, 
does not think that the societies can be trusted with more money until 
the standard of supervision improves. The only existing agency for 
^supervision is that of inspectors working under the Department and 
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owing to retrenchment neither their number nor their travelling 
allowances can be raised. Bnt the staff is sufficient for the immediate 
requirements of ithe movement- inasmuch as despite a curtailment of 
the travelling allowances several societies were inspected twice or thrice 
over during the year. What is lacking hence is not a paid staff but 
popular enthusiasm, and a conviction that tha development of 
co-operative credit is a work of national importance. The only unofficial 
helpers in the movement were the directors of central banks and about 
a dozen honorary organizers. The work of the latter evokes no enthu¬ 
siasm in the Registrar, and so in the absence of popular support even 
propaganda has to be carried on by an official of the Department. 
The number of agricultural societies, all of them for credit, increased 
during the year from 555 to 583, the membership from 24,579 to 25,435, 
and the working capital from Rs. 7,07,211 to Rs. 8,00,750. Only a few 
societies are organized on the basis of share capital and the total amount 
of paid up capital held was only Rs. 17,073. Voluntary deposits 
attracted in the older type of societies were not unencouraging and the 
total amount held Rs. 85,769 is proportionately higher than in some other 
Indian provinces. With the reserve funds aggregating to Rs. 2,13,224 the 
owned capital formB nearly forty per cent, of the total resources. But this 
is hardly a matter for self-congratulation inasmuch aB admittedly the 
the societies fail to obtain from their central banks the funds they badly 
require to finance their members adequately. The Registrar attributes 
the inadequacy of finance to the agriculturist’s aversion to taking a short¬ 
term loan to finance his crop.'It may be that owing to the uncertainty which 
seems to prevail in Assam regarding the grant of financial assistance by 
societies, members like to keep what they get for as long as a period 
as they can, but if adequate funds are made available at the proper time 
agriculturists are not so unreasonable as to refuse money for short 
periods, especially when it is offered at lower rates of interest as pointed 
out by the Registrar. The fact seems to be that the financial 
system is not organized on a sound basis and co-operative banks are not 
in a position to avail themselves of the large surpluses obtainable in 
Calcutta for investment at cheap rates for short periods. The Provincial 
Bank has its head-quarter in far off Shillong by no means 
a commercial centre and out of its capital of Rs 1,17,613, no less than a- 
quarter of a lakh are derived from Government. The bank has a share 
capital of Rs. 33,270, while the outside deposits are poor. The total 
number of central banks in the Province was 19 as against 18 at the 
end of the previous year. Their working capital increased from 
Rs. 6*10,848 to Els. 8,14,229, five lakhs being held as deposit, a lakh 
and a quarter as shares, and half a lakh has reserves. The amount- 
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invested in societies was only 3f lakhs. Aboat a lakh represented loan* 
from the Provincial Bank and interlendings and over a lakh and three 
quarters were outstandings from individuals mainly in two of the largest 
banks in the Presidency. With the exception of these, the Provincial Bank 
and a central bank at the provincial head-quarters the remaining central 
societies were small institutions serving eight districts among themselves- 

Non-agrioultural societies decreased in number from 57 to 53 and the 
membership also fell off by a thousand. 26 were credit societies with a 
membership of 3,726 and a working capital Bs. 5,81,279. With the 
exception of 2J lakhs raised as non-members’ deposits, all the rest was 
practically owned capital. Overdues amounted to Bs. 76,907 as against 
total outstandings of Bs. 4,24,549. The remaining 27 were stores classed' 
as purchase and sale societies. Their number, membership and capital 
were reduced during the year, but the aggregate sales showed a slight 
increase. On the whole, the consumers’ movement appears to stagnate. 

AJMER-MERWARA 

The minor province of Ajmer-Merwara has had to pass through 
five successive bad years, the last of which witnessed a severe scarcity 
of water in tanks and wells, affecting the crops under irrigation very 
acutely. The adverse economic conditions of agriculture have compelled 
agriculturists to turn their attention to other means of earning their 
livelihood, converting them into wage-earners in industrial areas. These 
recurring scarcities, have naturally had their effect on the co-operative 
movement in the province and in the year .ending 30th June 1923, the 
number of societies decreased by 12, the membership by 574, and the 
working capital by Bs. 1,75538. The Begistrar himself feels that 
looking to the adverse factors—“the bad agricultural conditions, the 
heavily indebted societies, the illiterate zamindars, inadequate inspecting 
and peculiar local circumstances ”—the record of the year’s work is 
satisfactory. Others may be inclined to take a gloomier view. The only 
branch of the movement where no setback was witnessed was among the 
central banks which numbered four. Their total working capital increased 
in the year by about thirty thousand to Bs. 20,20,575. 2*38 lakhs were- 
held as shares and 2*85 lakhs as reserve and other funds. The remain¬ 
ing 15 lakhs were raised as outside deposits. Of the four banks, one 
serves the District of Beawar, while for the District of Ajmer there are- 
three banks, one of whioh has a working capital of nearly twelve 
lakhs. The other two banks in Ajmer should, the Begistrar 
believes, be amalgamated into one. All the banks have, it is 
carious to note, dealings with individual members and soma 
had surpluses, whioh they were able to invest, through the. 
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Registrar, with central banks in the Punjab. The cash balance 
at the end of the year amounted to Rs. 1,23,091, and the holdings in 
eecnrities to Rs. 83,591. Loans dne from individuals amounted to 
Rs. 1,13,444, and from societies to Rs. 17,52,441, including Rs. 1,39,751 
deposited with central banks. Advances to societies fell off by 
1 £ lakh, while recoveries were less only to the extent of £ lakh. 
An interesting feature of the year’s working was the creation of a fund 
for rural education to which contributions amounting to Rs. 1600 
were made by central banks out of their profits. Two supply and 
sale unions and a co-operative store are also classed as central 
societies, as their membership is restricted only to societies. One of the 
unions and the stores for industrial societies work on a small basis, the 
volume of their aggregate transactions being worth less than ten thousand. 
The union at Beawar, however, appears to be a growing and flourishing 
institution and increased its working capital during the year from 
Rs. 7,246 to Rs. 39,641, of which thirty thousand were drawn from the 
local central bank. The turnover was nearly double that of the previous 
year and amounted to Rs. 1,95,409. Sales were affected of products like 
cotton, wheat, gram, maize, barley, oilseeds, pulses and even ghee and 
wool, while among the articles supplied the most important were cloth, 
cotton seed, gul, salt, oil and tobacco. During the year, the union opened 
branches in large villages, and appointed agiculturists as salesmen. These 
branches are reported to have had a good educative effect on the rural 
population. 

Agricultural societies were reduced in number from 460 to 449, the 
the membership fell off from 10,192 to 9,830, while the working capital 
decreased from Rs. 20,25,141 toRs. 18,70,129. 441 of the total number 
were credit societies. These had a share capital of Rs. 3,40,719 
and rererve funds amounting to Rs. 2,59,872. There were no 
deposits held from members, deposits from members amounted to 
Rs. 13,542, while Rs. 11,579 were borrowed from central banks. 
During the year, some of the societies working on the share basis 
completed ten years from the introduction of shares and the shares were 
refunded and profits distributed as under the original Punjab system. 
This is reported to have made a good impression on the members of 
societies although it has resulted in the working capital being reduced. 
Despite the bad agricultural conditions the recoveries of principal 
increased by nearly a quarter of a lakh to Rs. 2,29,762 and of 
interest by sixty thousand ; overdues are reported to be Rs. .6,830 only. 
The introduction of the principle of controlled credit has resulted in 
the advances being reduced from 2£ lakhs to 1$ lakh. The largest 
amount advanced was Rs. 35,440 for seed and manures while it will 
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interest co-operators in Bombay to observe that even under a rigid scrutiny 
of loans nearly a quarter of a lakh was advanced for repayment of old 
debts. There were 8 non-credit agricultural societies, seven for promoting 
sheep-breeding in villages and the other for production and sale of ghee. 
Noa-agricultural societies numbered 42 as against 43 in the proviousyear. 
Membership fell off by 217 to 3,871, and the working capital was reduced 
by Bs. 79,076 to Rs. 186,961. 27 were urban credit societies, all except 

one of the limited liability type. They have a working capital Rs. 90,390 
of which Rs. 21,768, were derived from central banks. The best among 
these were communal banks, but a small society of scavengers is reported 
to have done excellent work, and the 16 societies for factory-workers have 
done well enough to create a demand for more societies of that type. 
On the whole, this branch of the movement also appears to be doing well, 
and the only sotback was the closing of a large urban bank in Ajmir 
which somehow or other got mixed up with the management of a ginning 
and pressing factory. Industrial societies numbered 13 as against 16 at 
the end of the previous year ; nine of these were societies for weavers 
two for oilmen and two for Regars. A new house, building society was 
registered during the year, while the stores for railway employees at 
Ajmer continued to do well. On railway lands in Rajaputana there is 
another stores society working and a new labour and savings society was 
registered and has commenced business by obtaining a contract from 
Government for the extraction and loading of salt. 

There were three honorary organizers in the province, but their work 
is reported to be ineffective. Primary audit and supervision are conducted 
by a staff of sub-inspectors recruited by the Department but paid from 
a fund constituted out of contributions from societies. These contribu¬ 
tions which amount to 25 per cent, of the profits are a heavy drain on 
the resources of societies which do not appear to have any control over 
administration. The staff engaged numbered 17, but their work is not 
spoken of as being satisfactory. The Registrar observes that the primary 
audit conducted by them cannot be relied upon while the super-audit by 
the Department is heavily in arrears, nearly half the total number of 
societies having remained unaudited. 

GWALIOR 

The co-operative movement in Gwalior is about seven years old, but 
little is known of its growth from year to year, especially as statistics 
from the State do not figure in the annual returns published by the 
Government of India. The State publishes annually a report and 
figures relating to the working of societies, but the usual statements 
prescribed for returns in British India do not accompany. It would 
8 
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be an advantage for Gwalior to adopt the standard form. The- 
co-operative movement in the State is, as the Registrar points oat* 
mainly carried on by Government. For the propagation and supervision 
of the movement, Government spend over a lakh every year and, besides, 
the financing of societies is done to a very large extent with funds 
derived from Government. This assistance is not given direct to 
societies bat through the agency of central banks. These numbered 
14 at the close of the official year 1921-22, and had a membership of 
2,347 individuals and 1,878 societies. Ten among these were banks- 
having the whole of a district as their area of operations, and the 
remaining served only Parganas. Rs. 3,16,087 were held as shares and - 
Rs. 98,700 as reserve fnnds. The outside capital was 16$ lakhs,, 
of which less than two lakhs were raised as deposits from individuals 
and societies and the remaining Rs. 14*61 lakhs were derived from the 
State. The total acuoant outstanding as loans was Rs. 17,13,413, of 
which Rs. 5,94,842 were overdue. Agricultural societies increased 
in number from 1,811 to 1,914, but no special efforts were 
made to encourage the formation of fresh societies. Membership 
increased from 28,396 to 31,554, and the working capital from 
Rs. 14,02,999 to Rs. 17,88,872. Out of the working capital Rs. 1,60,996 
represented shares and Rs. 70,484 reserves. Practically the whole of 
the remaining amount was derived from central banks. The amount 
advanced as loans during the year was 11 lakhs of which the major 
portion was used for purchase of seed, mannre and cattle. Small 
amounts were advanced for payment of land revenue which in the opinion 
of the Registrar is undesirable and in a sense meaningless in as much 
as the funds paid into the State are themselves drawn from the State. 
In regard to the advances made for improvement of land and wells, the 
Registrar makes the very pertinent observation that such advances are 
of not any advantage unless the rate charged is much lower than that 
charged ordinarily by societies. Non-agricultural societies numbered 18 
and had an aggregate working capital of Rs. 25,566. These societies 
consisted mainly of Chamars, Gadarias, Ohhipias and petty traders. 
There were in the State one co-operative store and an industrial society 
for hand-loom weaving but neither of the two institutions is reported 
to have done well. 



REVIEWS 

The Making Of Rural Europe. By Miss Douglas Irvine, with a foreword by G. K. Chesterton* 
(George Allen and Unwin, London.) 

At a time like this, when the world has been disillusioned by the 
Great War and has lost some of its old fancy for industrial materialism* 
the publication of such a book, bringing home the value of the small 
peasant who enables ns to live, is extremely useful and thought- 
provoking. As G. E. Chesterton in his introduction to the book points 
out “What is needed is a larger outlook and a longer perspective of the 
whole story of the ancient and alternative policies about town and 
country.” It is exactly this want, which ought long ago to have been 
felt, that has been met by Miss Irvine’s book, which is an excellent, 
impartial and interesting narrative of the ‘making of rural Europe’ as 
the author puts it. It traces the history of land-holding in Europe 
from the Middle Ages down to our own times and concludes with an 
inspiring account of the post-war agrarian resolutions, especially in 
Central and Eastern Europe. It touches on the rise of the modern 
peasant through various stages and vicissitudes of fortune, from villein 
to customary tenant, to contractual tenant or small farmer. It shows 
how he occupied a low position in the mediaeval feudal society, how 
gradually by the crystallisation of customs, the crusades, and Black- 
Death followed by the commutation of customary services for cash pay¬ 
ments, he attaiued a better position which was further liberalized by 
the democratic and levelling force of the French Revolution, which 
dealt a death-blow to the relics of feudalism and serfdom not only in 
France, bat all over Europe in the last century. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the agrarian history of England from about the 
17th century became exceptional, taking a turn of it own detrimental 
to the small owner. The great accession of wealth following upon the 
growth of her maritime commerce and the industrial revolution, and 
her increasing population made large-scale capitalist farming both 
possible and necessary, the background for which was being prepared 
by the advance in agricultural science, which gave a hearty stimulus 
to the second enclosures movement, at the cost of a large number or 
small tenants and farmers converting them into landless agricultural 
labourers. The rural exodus attendant upon the industrialisation of 
the country tended to minimise the sufferings of this class weaning 
it away from its once passionate love for land. This is the main ex¬ 
planation of the difference in the respective ideals of the actual tiller 
of the soil in England and on the continent. The syndicated agricultu- 
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ral labour stands ont for land nationalisation, while the continental 
peasant who has stuck tohis land tenaciously all along, resents any 
attempt to deprive him of his cottage and little farm. His pre-war position, 
however, was one of considerable weakness due to loss of common grazing 
rights, decline in the communal life of villages, complete individualization 
of property and pulverization of land. But his economic and moral strength 
was revealed both to the world and himself by the Great War, which 
male agricultural populations rich at the cost of industrial populations* 
In Central anl Eastern Europe, the revolutions let loose by the War 
Aave deprive 1 the aristocratic landlordly class of their traditional military 
and artificial props, enahling the newly enriched and old tenacious 
peasant class to step in their place. In Hungary, Austria, Servia, 
and Bulgaria, the peasant’s party is now in power and has secured agrarian 
reforms involving compulsory expropriation of the landlords’ property 
And re-allotment of land among the peasants. In Russia, the peasants have 
stoutly opposed the communism of the Bolsheviks, who have survived 
‘only by abandoning Bolshevism.’ In England, however, the present-day 
situation is different. There the agricultural labourer does not want land 
for himself, but aims at its nationalisation. Unfortunately, as both Miss 
Irvine and Chesterton complain, the importance of agriculture as a national 
force has not been realised by the English politicians, who think that 
agriculture is not worth saving and that the ‘country will and may withont 
disaster become only a market, a factory and a pleasure-ground.’ Such a 
cornplaicenceis, however, fraught with danger owing to the economic and 
physical instability of an urban population, the lamentable dependence on 
foreign countries ia food matters, and tjhe signs of the decline of British 
manufactures make it imperative for England to improve her agrarian 
system, which leads ‘to under-production and the maintenance of mini¬ 
mum population on the land.’ 

According to the author, land-nationalization which is a, favourite 
theme of the socialist is best liked by the small property-owner, at any 
rate, on the continent. On the other hand, he has fully made up his 
mind to consolidate his war-time and post-war gains. He is equally 
determined to fight out his difficulties and wants to resume his old habit 
of collective enterprise. Is it any wonder, that with the problem of 
rural reconstruction facing him, and the decay of communal life, he 
looks upon the agricultural co-operative movement as his savior 
and hope ? 


S. G. Beki 
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Sclentlfie Reports o! the Agricultural Institute, Pnsa, 1922-23. 

It is a happy sign that Government officials are recognising the 
necessity and importance of publishing their annual reports as early as 
possible. This is essential if the reports are to be of any use to the pnblic. 
The present volume summarises the works of the various scientific 
sections carried out from July 1922 to the June end of 1923. The report 
of each section is written by the head of that section and though the 
matters dealt with are very technical and scientific yet even a general 
reader may find interest in some of the problems that are being tackled 
for the benefit of the cultivator at this Research Institute. 

The attention of the Botany Section seems to be mainly centred on 
‘Improved Varieties of Wheat’. Different varieties tested and approved 
are distributed in various provinces of India especially in the United 
Provinces and the Punjab. It is said that nearly two million acres of 
land are under the improved varieties of wheats evolved at Pusa. In 
the opinion of the Imperial Botanist, “ tie annual increased profit to 
the growers can be placed at fifteen rupees an acre”. Other crops like 
tobacco, oil-seeds and gram are also receiving attention from this section. 

The Chemistry Section in addition to the research work carried on 
at its own initiation, has to assist practically all other scientific sections 
by analysing different samples for them, such as soils, plants, or 
manures. The experiments on wind-rowing of sugarcane will, it is 
hoped, enable the cultivators of sugarcane in Bibar to store their canes 
with necessary precaution, until the suitable season for crushing comes 
round. The study of the movements of Ditrates in soils was continued 
and will ultimately settle the most favourable season for green- 
manuring. Experiments with gypsum on Pusa soils showed the 
depressing effect of this substance. The investigations on animal 
nutrition are very interesting and will provide the data badly required by 
every worker attemtping to feed his animals on any scientific basis. 

The work of the Bacteriological Section attempts to indicate the 
modifications necessary in the cultivation of the land and the most 
economic ways by which phosphatic manures may be made useful to 
the plants. The Mycological and Entomological Sections are carrying 
on investigations on the various diseases and insect-pests of crops like 
bajri, jute and cotton, and when complete will materially help the 
cultivators to save their valuable crops from the attaoks of these 
enemies. The Agricutural Section has been conducting on trials of 
motor tractors and other costly implements and may obtain comparative 
data which will be useful for big land-holders. The milk yields from 
the crosa-bred dairy cows at Pusa show the possibility of improving the 
milk yields of some .of the local breeds. 
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The Pusa Institute has not become popnlar so far as a post-graduate 
work but attempts are now being made to develop the Institute into 
a first-rate centre for post-graduate training. 

One of the most important functions which the Pusa Institute 
performs is the publication of the results of scientific investigations by 
means of the Memoirs and Bulletins. The belief has grown lately that 
some unnecessary check is exercised on the publications, especially on 
the memoirs or reports sent from Provinces for publication. When it is 
distinctly understood that the responsibility for the results and state¬ 
ments on these publications rests entirely with the authors, one fails to 
appreciate the reasons for refusing to publish many of the results sent to 
the Pusa authorities for publication which remain in the dark and cause 
unnecessary duplication of work. One cannot too strongly urge the 
necessity of publishing much of the material collected by various 
workers in the different provinces which in the usual run has so far been 
Tejected. 

On the whole, the report shows the valuable work done at the Pusa 
Institute and in the light of this the expenditure on that Institute 
cannot be said to be extravagant. Even a casual reading of the publi¬ 
cation proves instructive to any one interested in agricultural progress. 

N. V. K. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Provincial Co-operative Cob fere nee held this year at Poona 
in the third week of September proved, on the whole, 
Ttai Provincial that the annual congress of co-operators in the Presi- 

Conterence dency had not lost all its charms and that the 

lack of enthusiasm that was witnessed at the previous conference in 
Bombay was more apparent than real. Owing to an unfortunate 
•accident, Sir George Lloyd was prevented from delivering his inaugural 
address which in his absence was : read by Sir Maurice Hayward. The 
Hon. Mr. Chunilal Mehta occupied the chair, and at the conclusion 
.of the proceedings made a brief closing speech. The proceedings in 
the open sittings of the conference occupied a day and a half, and half 
« day was devoted to the work of sub-committees. This period, 
-experience every year goes to show, is too ;short to permit of any 
■ careful consideration of the numerous subjects which are brought np 
for discussion. The list of subjects this year was very strictly curtailed, 
the papers were neither lengthy nor numerous, and jat a good man/ 
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committees found it difficult to get through the agenda placed before 
them. The deliberations in the Committees were interesting and at 
times even lively, while those in the Conference itself were equally 
full of interest and were closely followed even by those whose 
acquaintance with the English language was very slight. It is true 
that there were few topics which gave rise to much discussion, but that 
is natural when resolutions emerge from committees aftercareful con¬ 
sideration. In the absence of its Vice-President, the opening speech 
on behalf of the Institute was delivered by Mr. Rothfeld, who supple¬ 
mented the remarks of Sir George Lloyd—which had reference mainly 
to the growth of the co-operative movement in this Presidency during 
his tenure of office. Mr. Rothfeld, on the other hand, emphasised the 
importance of co-operation as a world-wide movement representing a 
remedy for the evils of industrialism and capitalism. In a few 
years’ time, the peasant proprietor would be an anachronism in this 
Presidency and unless his rights were safeguarded through co-operative 
organization, the small cultivator would disappear. The petty trader 
was being absorbed by the combine, the joint stock company, the private 
syndicate and the trust, while the artisan was already under the thraldom 
of the capitalist entrepreneur. The only force which would enable these 
humble producers to preserve their individuality and to maintain their 
independence was the organization of the self-governed, democratic, 
economic units known as co-operative societies. Mr. Rothfeld did well 
to stress this broad aspect of the co-operative movement, but he was 
in no sense justified in urging co-operators to oppose the introduction of 
tariffs for the protection of home industries. Leaving aside the economic 
aspects of protective duties, it iB useful to point out that it is 
dependence solely on agriculture which has brought the agriculturist to 
his present woeful state, and that the development of the country’s 
industries is necessary to provide occupation for the agriculturist in times 
of scarcity or famine and to absorb the surplus population on the land. 
It may justifiably be urged that the country’s real interests demand 
.that these industries should not be developed on the western capitalist 
basis , but if independent economists advise that some form of protection 
is needed for the support of certain industries, agriculturists should, in 
their own interest, be the last to grudge the grant of such assistance. 

« • • * • 

* 

The first resolution of the Conference was, in a sense, a re-iteration 
of what previous conferences have already accepted, 
'JtaKVnterMt but it contained one notable departure in policy which 
was very strongly advocated in the last issue of this 
journal. Agricultural credit societies are again urged to introduce at 
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an early date the system of uormal credits for individuals, with tha~ 
farther recommendation that if any societies of three years* standing 
fail to do so before April next, central banks should withhold financial 
assistance from these. The credits should, it is proposed, be subject 
to the scrutiny of the unions wherever they exist and elsewhere of the 
central banks to which the societies are affiliated. Then follows the 
interesting innovation in oar existing practice, namely, that in societies 
where fixation of credits is undertaken on the lines laid down above, the 
maximum limits of loans for individuals should be abrogated, provided 
it is prescribed that no single member secures the use of more than a 
tenth of the working capital available. The next part of the resolution' 
relates to the borrowing capacity of a primary agricultural credit society 
as a whole. Accepting the position laid down in the Act, that the 
maximum liability which societies may incur by way of outside deposits 
and loans, should be subject to the Registrar’s sanction, the resolution 
proposes that the assessment of credit should be entrusted to unions 
where they exist and otherwise to central banks to which societies are 
affiliated. It further recommends that such assessment should be based 
on the management and record of the societies, on the needs of members 
as determined in the statements of normal credits, on the unencumbered 
assets in land possessed by members, and on the amount of owned 
capital held by the societies. The system of co-operative finance in 
this Presidency will be revolutionized if proper effect is given to these 
resolutions. Another proposal of an equally revolutionary nature, was 
the expression of the opinion of the Conference that it was the duty of 
Government to make available for the agricultural industry cheap and 
long term credit. It is not clear if the tferm ‘cheap’ is intended to qualify 
‘credit’ or ‘long-term credit’. For cheap longterm credit there is certainly 
an urgent need if the improvement of agriculture is to be promoted in 
the general interests of the nation. Reference is made in another note 
to some well-considered proposals for the grant of concessions for 
co-operative associations specializing in the business of land mortgage 
credit, and the Conference itself passed a resolution requesting Govern¬ 
ment, even at some loss, to reduce to 5 per cent, the rate of interest 
charged on Tagavi loans for land improvement advanced through 
co-operative societies. About the need for or even of the possibility of 
cheapening still farther credit required for the normal operations of 
agriculture there is likely to be some divergence of opinion. For this 
reason, the Conference did well to delegate to the Provincial Bank and 
the Institute the responsibility for representing matters to Government 
in the proper light and obtaining the concessions asked for by a. 
large section of co-operators in the Presidency. • ’; , , ; > 
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Resolutions relating to the producers’ movement have been receiving 
greater notice in recent years with the growth of 
Tyodaeen’ and producers’ societies in the Presidency. In these resolu- 
Co°Qpertulon tions, too, the demand for special facilities for finance 
finds a prominent position and the first resolution asks 
for the grant byjGovernment of financial assistance to producers’ societies 
at an earlier stage on the basis of their possibilities and their chances of 
success. There was another resolution which requested the Institute to 
appoint a committee to prepare a scheme for a producers’ bank in 
consultation with sympathetic leaders of business, inasmuch as, in the 
opinion of the Conference, a producers’ bank in Bombay was urgently 
required to develop cottage industries effectively. It is only a few of the 
existing producers’ societies that really foster cottage industries but 
some special arraugeraonts have indeed to be devised for the financing of 
all types of producers’ societies ami even if it does not result, in the 
formation of a bank the proposed investigation by the Institute will have 
a value of its own in enabling co-operative workers to gauge the financial 
position and prospects of the producers’ movement, A recommendation 
was made to Government to extend their patronage to producers’ 
societies by placing orders with them for requirements and giving some 
preference to their tenders. Recommendations were made to the Institute 
to assist producers in securing markets for their products by the 
publication of suitable advertisements and catalogues and also to 
organize an agency in the city for the purchase of raw materials and 
implements required by weavers’ societies as also the sale of their finished 
articles. The consumers’ movement has reached an impasse in this 
Presidency and the only action with which the Conference contented itself 
was to urge the appointment by the Institute of a committee to investi¬ 
gate the causes of failure and to suggest what action was possible to 
improve the position. On the subject of co-operative housing a resolution 
was adopted authorizing four representatives of housiug societies to make 
a representation to Government urging that the rate of interest charged on 
loans should not exceed 5 per cent, and suggesting that this rate should be 
subject to revision in case the rate on Government borrowings went down. 
This resolution had the strong support of Mr. Rothfeld and while none 
would grudge the co-operative housing movement the grant of their 
demand the question arises why a similar request made on behalf of 
the agricultural classes, on the ground that without the concession the 
improvements of agricultural conditions was an impossible task, should 
Jhave been strongly opposed. 


9 
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A set of five non-controversial bat very important resolutions were 


Agrlcnltural 
Co-operation 
tit Other 
Subjects 


passed on the subject of agricultural co-operation. The 
first of these proposes an important change in the consti¬ 
tution of sale societies, which, the Conference recommends, 
should be considered as local branches of a central 


marketing association, although retaining their own individual entity. 
The idea underlying this proposal is to enable the whole of the produce 
of a particular type being marketed through a central agency to the 
common advantage of all the constituent units. At present it is felt 
that in societies having only a limited area of operation members do not 
enjoy the benefit of having their marketing conducted on an organised 
large scale. The future of cotton seed societies was considered in the 
next resolution which expressed the view of the Conference that societies 
for the collection and distribution of cotton seed were not likely to 
succeed unless they formed part of a large business. For developing the 
supply of pure cotton seed available from the Agricultural Department, 
the most suitable agencies, in the opinion of the Conference, were cotton 
sale societies undertaking the work of seed supply and credit societies 
buying seed for members on indent. Following the recommendation of 
the Indian Cotton Committee, the Conference requested Government to 
instruct Collectors to alter the dates of payment of land revenue 
instalments in tracts having late cotton crops so as to allow members 
of societies to realise at least a part of their crops before they are called 
upon to pay, a demand which is extremely reasonable, particularly as 
the resolution farther asks societies to guarantee punctual payment. 
The only other important resolution in this group dealt with a serious 
difficulty which impedes the organization of land improvement societies. 
The Conference recommended that where the snccess of a land improvement 
society depends on the united action of all the land-ownera whose land was 
improved, Government should be requested to undertake legislation to 
enable the local authorities, where the owners of 76 per cent, of the land 
agreed and where they considered it necessary, to order the construction 
of the improvement and to recover proportionate contributions from the 
recalcitrant owners. Only a few other resolutions deserve special notice. 
On the subject of arbitration, the Conference suggested that the Aot 
should be so amended as to enable the Registrar to appoint permanent 
arbitration courts with full powers in specified areas, which could deal with 
applications of an emergent character, with a view, for instance, to obtain 
attachment before judgment. With the object of expediting recoveries 
and reducing the cost and inoonvenience of the present procedure far 
execution in Civil Courts, the Conference recommended the framing of 
rules authorising the Assistant Registrars to issue warrants for 
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execution through the office-bearers or liquidators and empowering the 
Collector on the mot on of the Registrar to hold sales, to grant certificates 
and take all the steps incidental to the enforcement of orders nnder the 
Land Revenue Code. The general feeling among co-operative workers 
is that it is essential to have this change in the present procedure of 
recovery, but as experience elsewhere shows the permanent gain to the 
movement is problematical. In its concluding resolution, the Conference 
placed on record its appreciation of the services to the cause of 
co-operation in this Presidency of Mr. Otto Rothfeld who was just after 
the Conference to sever his official connection with the movement. 

m m m m m 

At the Provincial Conference of 1922, a Committee was appointed 
to consider the position of guaranteeing anions and to 
Unions for recommend whether these should be extended or be 

® supplanted by supervising unions. The report of this 

Committee was also placed before the last Provincial Conference at 
Poona, but as the whole question of the organization of arrangements for 
systematic supervision was referred again to a Committee, no resolution 
was adopted on the subject of unions. The report of fehf> Committee is 
not unanimous, but on certain points there has been gepeptl agreement. 
The most important of these points is the recognition of the need for 
having some agency for supervision intermediate between the primary 
society and the central financing institution. This is necessary to secure 
decentralization of supervision and control and to bring home to members 
of societies the feeling that the supervision is controlled by them, that 
it is conducted in their own interests and that it is essential to the 
sound growth of the movement. The committee are also unanimous in 
holding that the guaranteeing unions, which were started to fill this 
need, have failed to fulfil the expectations which had been built upon it 
them and that the system cannot be extended. In this connection 
is necessary , to point out that the ideas of co-operators have undergone 
some change and conditions have altered since the system of unions 
was first introduced. The importance of the Provincial Bank as the 
main financing agency dealing with primary societies through 
responsible unions has been diminished, and a new factor has been 
introdneed with the formation of the Institute functioning in rural areas 
through its branches. The local central banks too have been induced 
to assume responsibility for supervision and financial control and have 
their OWn arrangements for assessment of eredit and check over the ue 
-of loans through their leeal directors and their pud inspecting staff. It 
ia bcnoe possible to drop the system of guarantee which, however, in the 
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peculiar conditions of co-operative finance in the country possess certain 
advantages, which the purely supervisional form of union does not carry. 
The Committee are, therefore, right in proposing that guaranteeing, 
nnions where they exist should not be abolished. 

The other recommendations of the Committee are, however, not 
likely to find general acceptance, inasmuch as they are 
^Associations^?* based on a misapprehension of the scope of co-operative 
•supervision and control, for which nnions, whether of 
the guaranteeing or supervisional type, are mainly intended. For 
instance, the majority of the Committee appear to hold that assessment 
of creditworthiness is not a function which pertains to the supervising 
body. Undoubtedly, the responsibility for fixing the credit of a primary 
society rests with the financing agency which provides the credit. 
But such responsibility is distinct from the duty of gauging the credit- 
worthiness of the different units in a union and of determining 
and regulating from time to time the total outside borrowing- 
capacity of constituent societies. In a province like curs where 
outside deposits form no inconsiderable portion of the resources 
of agricultural credit societies this is no formal task. In any sound 
system of co-operative organization these latter functions must be 
performed by the local federal supervising and controlling body. Failing 
this, control will have to be exercised by a central department of the 
State, which is certainly undesirable. The other mistaken notion under 
which the majority of the Committee appear to labour is that duties 
relating to finance should be relegated wholly to central banks—as if 
the whole of the capital of primary societies was derived from these 
institutions -alone—and unious should not interest themselves in 
matters 'of financial control. But supervision of societies, the sole 
object of Which is the creation of funds to be lent to members, is a 
meaningless term, and withal valueless, unless it comprises investi¬ 
gation into the financial standing of members, the fixation of credits 
for individuals, check < over the proper iapplications of loans, and 
euforcemebt- of: punctual recoveries. And all these duties must continue 
to be performed ■ by - the local supervising body in any sound 
system' of'Organization. As the Committee do not attach due 
importance to ‘these various aspects of financial control, the majority 
feeli that ifthe •remaining duties, mainly educational and propagandist,, 
can very well be entrusted to Taiuka agricultural associations. .They 
strongly urge, that: wheie - such . associations, exist or are likely, to' 
exist, no other supervising body, should be farmed on the grottad that it. 
is nndesirable to have in mral areas two bodies with similar functions - 
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-at the present stage of development when there is paucity of men and 
money. Only in areas where no such associations exist or are likely to be 
formed in the near future, would the Committee recommend the starting 
of supervising unions. This is a position which can hardly be accepted. 
In the first place, bodies created for the specific purpose of promoting 
agricultural improvement are not suited for the supervisional and 
controlling functions which co-operators are anxious that their own 
unions should perform. Until we have some further experience of the 
working of the new associations it is inadvisable to utilize their agency 
in the responsible work of organization, supervision and control. It 
may be necessary to secure co-ordination and to effect savings in over¬ 
head charges, but these gains would be too costly at the sacrifice of 
efficiency and responsible action. It should further be remembered that 
over-loading of functions may result in stagnation and a far wiser course 
would be to define functions, ensure co-ordinated effort, and then raise 
funds for different activities and recruit suitable workers for the various 
branches of work. On all these grounds it is to he hoped that the 
proposed absorption of co-operative supervising bodies iu agricultural 
associations will be rejected when action is taken on the Committee’s 
report. 

* « * * * * 

It is matter for regret that the sub-committee of the last Provincial 
Debt Conference dealing with the question of agricultural 

Redemption finance did not find time to discuss the report on debt 

redemption which was submitted to the Conference. 
This report was male by a Committee appointed at the Provincial 
Conference of 192*. To assist the Committee in its deliberations a special 
inquiry into the actual position with regard to debt redemption was 
ordered in two villages, one in the Sholapur District and the other in the 
Khandesh District. The inquiries were conducted by Mr. R. W. 
Patwardhan, Special Mamlatdar for Co-operative Societies in the Deccan 
Canal tracts, and he submitted reports which give a very interesting and 
fairly accurate idea of the economic conditions of the two villages and 
of the effect of co-operative credit upon the economic life of the villagers. 
The facts presented in the reports were examined by the Committee to 
test the principles formulated by Mr. Rotbfeld as governing the question 
of debt redemption. The Committee in their own brief report to the 
Provincial Conference emphasise the necessity of making detailed 
inquiries into the economic condition of each member wishing to have 
his previous debts liquidated, a point upon which one would have thought 
there was hardly any divergence of opinion. The Committee also 
emphasise the obvious when they go on to recommend that due caution 
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should be exercised at the time of granting loans, for there is hardily"'’ 
any responsible co-operator who is anxious to sink money in the wholesale 
clearance of debt of uneconomic agriculturists. Whatever difference of 
opinion there was, related to the inelasticity of the conditions laid down 
as governing the grant of loans lor purposes of debt liquidation. And 
the Committee appear to have recognized the force of this criticism in 
as much as they suggest that the conditions prescribed last year by the 
Registrar should be mo lifted if it is desired to carry on the work of debt 
redemption to any appreciable extent. Attached to the Committee’s 
report is a revised memorandum of instructions proposed to be issued by 
the Registrar. 

The main changes are these. Instead of restricting the benefit of 
Chan es in ^ 0l,n8 f° r debt redemption only to “ A ” class societies, 

me Scheme schemes from “ B ” class societies may be considered, 

provided the demand from such a society is spontaneous— 
as if there was a danger of loans for debt redemption being forced 
upon unreliable societies. Next, it is recognized that it may not be 
possible to compound debts or settle claims before there is any assurance 
abont a loan being sanctioned. The Committee agree that although 
preliminary inquiries in this direction may be made in advance, the 
final settlement should be made, preferably by an inspector of the 
central bank, after money is actually made available in the village, 
care being taken to refund excess balances immediately to the 
financing agency. Another change is to remove the original rigid 
condition that no: debt should be redeemed if it is incurred for 
purchase of land, on the ground that • such purchase of land is 
usually uneconomic. It is now accepted that debt incurred for land 
purchase may betaken up for redemption, provided a reasonable portion 
of the price of land baa been paid for by the debtor oat of his own 
resources, and that the average margin of profit derived from the land 
so bought is equal to about 15 per cent, of the purchase price, high 
enough, in other words, to enable the debt to be cleared off within 
ten years. It is to be regretted that the Committee fail to take note 
of two additional conditions which, in the present conditions of the - 
agricultural industry and of co-operative finance, are likely to prevent 
any .advantage being taken of the scheme even by good members of very 
well-managed societies. The first condition insists on the practice by 
members of voluntary thrift in the shape of deposits placed in their 
societies or gradual reduction of debt prior to the grant of their demands 
of loans. It is a point for consideration whether, with the succession 
of bad seasons through which the Presidency now unfortunately had to» 
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pass Mid the undeveloped state of rural eduoation, this condition can ho 
fulfilled satisfactorily by any class of cultivators. On the other hand, 
the system of co-operative finance is still in a rudimentary stage, savings 
deposits are not popular, because prompt repayment cannot be ensured, 
and agriculturists fail to receive prompt and adequate finance. In view 
of the rigid limitations on amounts of loans and powers of borrowing 
agriculturists shall have to resort to outside debts or purchase on credit 
for the normal needs of their agricultural operations, while the deposit 
habit cannot grow unless confidence in the system of finance has been 
established. Insistence on these conditions appears to be unwise in the 
present position and it is to be hoped that when the matter again comes 
up for consideration at the next Provincial Conference, their modification 
will be demanded by co-operators. 

One of the resolutions of the Conference relates to the question of 
land mortgage credit. The Conference had before it for 
^Banks^ 8 consideration a report of a committee of the Gujarat 
Conference which report has been referred to the 
Institute and the Registrar for examination and necessary action. The 
proposals of the Committee are so important that it will not be amiss to 
deal with them at some length. The first conclusion of the Committee 
iB that the business of land mortgage credit is of too responsible and 
complicated a nature to be undertaken either by ordinary agricultural 
credit societies or even by central banks of the type now in existence. The 
main reason is that it is undesirable to mix up short-term with long-term 
credit, as the principles which govern the two types of credit are somewhat 
different and hence the conduct of the two lines of business should be en> 
trusted to separate agencies. The type of the new organisation which the 
Committee contemplate is a land mortgage bank for a district, the term 
“ district ” here signifying not the revenue division known by that name 
but a fairly large tract with more or less similar agricultural and 
economic conditions. The membership of this body should, it is 
suggested, be open to all holders of agricultural land and agriculturists 
within the area of operations on their subscribing to at least one share, 
members who wish to borrow being obliged to contribute to the share 
capital in some fixed proportion to their borrowings. The sole business 
of the land mortgage bank will be to grant loans on the security of first 
mortgages on agricultural lands. Advances will have to be restricted to 
persons with economic holdings, provided that if close enquiries justify 
finance, can be made available for transforming an uneconomic into an 
economic holder by enabling him to sink a well or initiate some similiar 
improvement or to purchase a piece of land contiguous to his property 
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for increase of income. The bank may also assist, by cautions financing* 
in the bringing nnder cultivation of cultivable waste, forest or fallow 
lands. Loans may be made after careful economic enquiry for the 
liquidation of old debts whether on mortgage or other security* 
but advances for the improvement of lands and of methods of cultivation 
are, to have preference over all other classes of advances. The 
most important part of the scheme is the valuation of properties 
offered for mortgage. This work needs to be entrusted to trained 
and ^reliable officers possessing a knowledge of rural, economic and 
agricultural conditions and acquainted with the working of the land 
revenue system in various parts of the Presidency. As a result of the 
operations of these valuation officers, the State will have at an early 
date a complete record of the economic conditions and of rural 
indebtedness in various districts of the Presidency and the agricultural 
classes will be assisted in getting cheap long-term capital on the security 
of their landed property. The Committee hence strongly recommend 
that Government should assist the proposed scheme of land mortgage 
banks by giving to each of them, in the initial stages, the services of 
a trained full-time officer for valuing the lands offered as security. 
"Such an officer would have easier access to the village records than any 
outsider. In addition, the Committee suggest that the land mortgage 
bank should engage the services of, or co-opt on its board of manage¬ 
ment, persons competent to examine and pass title-deeds of lands to be 
mortgaged. Loans will not exceed 33J per cent, of the value of the lands 
mortgaged, and bonds up to the limits of the loans outstanding will be 
issued periodically in series, each series bearing the same rate of 
interest and the same terms of repayment. The periods of the bonds 
might be fixed from ten or fifty years based on local conditions and if 
loanB are given for longer periods the term of repayment of the bonds 
will also have to be correspondingly longer. The periods of loans will 
be so fixed as to leave the borrower a wide margin of time for meeting 
his obligations, the idea being that he should find it possible, without 
any strain on his finances, to repay the advances out of his increased 
productive capacity or the larger margin of saving which may accure 
owing to the reduction of interest charges on old debts redeemed. The 
work of recovery will, the Committee suggest, be facilitated if powers of 
foreclosing mortgages by a speedy procedure, similar to those granted 
in other countries, are conferred by legislation on mortgage banks. 
#**•#* 

The investments of trust money on the security of a first mortgage 
state Aid °* * mmova bl® property is sanctioned under the Indian 
Trusts Act, but as the sanction may not apply to the 
bonds of a land bank issued on the security of first mortgages on 
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agricultural lauds, it would be necessaryrto have such bonds specifically 
recognised as trustee securities. The Committee recommend that 
necessary steps be taken as early as possible to have the Indian Trusts 
Act amended by the Indian Legislature. As the valuation work is 
done by an officer appointed by and responsible to Government, and as the 
grant of loans and the conditions regulating the issue of bonds and the 
maintenance of sinking funds will be subject to the approval of the 
Registrar, and thus indirectly of the Local Government, the Committee 
suggest that Government be requested to guarantee the payment of 
interest on the debentures issued. In the absence of any such under¬ 
taking on behalf of Government, it will not be easy to have the new 
type of security established in popular favour. And unless the bonds 
obtain public support or are accepted freely as negotiable securities, 
long-term capital cannot be raised for financing agricultural improve¬ 
ments and redeeming agricultural lands from mortgages at usurious 
rates of interest. For similar reasons, the Committee proceed to observe, 
it is necessary that Government should, in the earlier stages, take some 
direct responsibility for the financing of agriculturists through the 
banks proposed to be started. In other countries, the agriculturist 
has been able to strengthen his economic position as he can secure 
cheap credit on mortgage security for land improvement or release of 
mortgaged lands from the control of money-lenders. In India, the 
State assumes [a [special responsibility towards holders of lands and this 
responsibility involves some concern for the financing of the agricul¬ 
tural industry. Experience has proved that the personal short-term 
credit, provided, under restrictions, by our existing co-operative credit 
societies does not effectively or wholly solve the problem of rural credit 
and that such credit needs to be supplemented by long-term finance on 
cheap and favourable terms. The proposals of the Committee are 
intended to secure such finance on business-like lines through co¬ 
operative associations, bat it is essential that the agriculturists should, 
as in other countries, get the money at rates much lower than are 
charged in co-operative credit societies. Long-term capital, however, 
cannot under present financial conditions be raised at rates lower than 
sis to seven per cent. On the other hand, land mortgage long-term 
credit, if it is to benefit the ryot, must be available at rates not higher 
than six per cent. Allowing one per cent, or so for management 
expenses or for meeting doubtful debts and losses, the mortgage bonds 
should then have to be issued at rates not much higher than five per 
•cent. Actually they will be floated on a six to seven per cent, basis and 
hence the lending rate will have to be correspondingly raised. As that 
'would frustrate the very object of the soheme, the Committee propose 
10 
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that the Government should be requested to assist in popularising th» 
bonds by investing some funds in these securities. Allotments under 
the Co-operative Societies Act should, the Committee suggest, be 
sanctioned every year in consultation with the Registrar of Co-operative- 
Societies and the Bombay Provincial Bank and the sanctioned credit 
should be held at the disposal of the Provincial Bank. This allotment 
should be distributed by the Bank in consultation with the Registrar 
among the various land mortgage banks in existence and in return the 
Provincial Bank should obtain and hold, on behalf of Government, or 
pass to the Imperial Bank of India, mortgage bonds of amounts equal 
to the allotment sanctioned to various banks. The amounts sanctioned 
should, the Committee propose, be equal to the amount of capital 
raised by each bank itself in the shape of issued bonds and paid up 
share capital. For the reasons set forth above, the Committee further 
recommend that the credit should be made available from year to year 
at the rate at which Government have themselves raised loans in the 
market. The Provincial Bank, too, the Committee urge, should not 
charge any commission on this business. It acts merely in an advisory 
capacity and will bear no financial responsibility for the funds passing 
through it. 

+ W m * 9 


The effect of this financial assistance from Government at their 
own rate of borrowing will be indirectly to bring about 
Its Justification re( j ac tj 0D j n the rate of interest at which land 

mortgage banks will themselves be able to issue bonds. Directly, it 
will enable agriculturists to get money cheaper than they could 
hope to secure without State aid. The bonds kept with the Govern¬ 
ment may be released as the credit of the banks develops and they 
are in a position to raise their capital on favourable terms. The 
advantages of this proposal are that it involves no loss to Govern¬ 
ment, that it is limited to the capital raised by local efforts, 
that it helps banks in the initial stages when they cannot place 
these bonds on the market on favourable terms, and, lastly, that it 
tends to bring about a reduction in the rate of borrowings by indivi¬ 
duals. Apart from the precedents for this policy provided by other 
countries, the Committee urge it on the ground of the paramount claim 
of the agriculturists on the revenues of the State. After education 
there is hardly any need so insistent as the provision of cheap long¬ 
term credit. Under the scheme proposed. Government will be able to 
achieve this end at little expense to themselves and will be in a 
position to close their Tagavi operations altogether. The Committee 
do not, however, believe that the whole of the oapital proposed 
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to be raised by the issue of bonds would have to be provided 
by Government. The bonds can be sold locally if wide publicity 
is given to the scheme through all available channels, official 
and non-official. The Provincial Bank can, moreover, assist in 
introducing the bonds on the Bombay money market and use its 
influence in getting them floated on the most favourable terms obtainable. 
It should, the Committee urge, invest its own surpluses required for 
fluid resource or other purposes in this form of security. The Imperial 
Bank of India as repository for the balances of Government should also 
be asked to assist by investing in the bonds and indirectly popularising 
them. The balances of Government in the districts represent land 
revenue collections obtained from agriculturists and in return for the 
free use of these funds, the least service that agriculturists may expect 
from the Imperial Bank of India would be the employment of a portion 
of its largo surpluses in the purchase of mortgage bonds. Another 
direction from which capital may be expected are the Courts of Wards and 
Minors’ Estates. Finally, the Committee emphasise the urgency of the 
concessions regarding the bearing of the cost of valuation officers and the 
change in law necessary for the mortgage bonds to rank as trustee secu¬ 
rities. With these concessions and a few minor facilities it will be 
possible to make a start immediately in a few districts in the 
Presidency. The other two concessions regarding Government 
guarantee for interest and the grant of advances at the ruling rate of 
interest on Government borrowings are of equal importance, but these 
proposals will demand prolonged consideration which may involve 
correspondence with authorities superior to the Local Government and 
action should not be delayed till all the facilities asked for are 
granted. 

m * m * » m 

A certain amount of misgiving has been caused among central financing 
agencies in the Presidency by a recent circular of the 

Irom^atrcelled ®®gi 8 ^ rar advising liquidators about the procedure to be 

Societies followed in the adjudication of claims of creditors of 

cancelled societies. It is suggested that following the 
procedure prescribed under the Indian Companies Act, interest should be 
allowed, if outstanding on the date of liquidation, only at the rate of six 
per cent, and that no claim of interest after the date of liquidation should 
be admissible. The concern felt is natural since the sole business of cen¬ 
tral banks from which they earn their income is to finance registered agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies, mainly of the credit type, with unlimited 
liability. The rate of interest, again, is fixed in the bye-laws and can 
under no circumstances be exceeded without the consent of the Registrar. 
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Advances are made after inquiry, on the security of the unlimited liability, 
without demanding the pledge of any tangible realizable assets. 
Some of the bodies to which advances aie made have their regis¬ 
tration cancelled for mismanagement, factions, defaults and similar 
causes, which the banks however efficiently managed could not have 
foreseen at the time of granting loans. It also happens and is bound to 
happen in the future that the liquidation proceedings of such societies 
drag on for years together and it may be five years or more before all the 
outstandings to the bank can be recovered. The amendment of the Land 
Revenue Code in the direction of simplifying the procedure of recovery 
has not hitherto made any appreciable change in this respect, so far 
as the experience of most co-operators goes. Another point which may 
be noted is that the registration of a society is not cancelled immediately 
its affairs go wrong, ample time being allowed to the members and 
office-bearers to set things right. This means, however, that before 
cancellation, for a year or two a society may not have met its liabilities 
to its creditors and not even interest may have been paid. On such a 
contingency arising in a joint stock company, registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, the creditors would take immediate action to protect 
themselves. In reference to co-operative societies with unlimited 
liability the position is different and creditors accept the unlimited 
liability as their main safeguard. This holds especially true when the 
creditor is a central bank, for the relations between a central bank and 
its borrowing societies stand on a wholly different footing from those of 
ordinary creditors and debtors. It is in virtue of these special circum¬ 
stances that central banks recognizing the risks involved in agricultural 
finance offer to lend money at the comparatively low rate of 8 per cent, 
and are prepared to grant suspensions and extensions and to wait and 
watch while attempts are being made to improve or re-organize bad 
and defaulting societies. If the protection which is commonly under¬ 
stood as being afforded, in case of liquidation of borrowing societies, 
by the operation of the principle of unlimited liability is removed, the 
financing of agricultural credit societies comes to be attended with 
serious risk of loss. Central banks would then have to reconsider their 
position. They may refuse to finance societies whose position is in the 
slightest degree weak or shaky, they may enhance their rates of interest 
to cover the increased margin of risk involved, they may insist on 
tangible securities being given, and, finally, they may press their legal 
demands for repayment at the first sign of mismanagement or default. 
That, however, would be tantamount to a wholesale reversal of our 
-current ideas of co-operative finance. 
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Apart from any objection to the new ruling on the grounds of general 
policy, it may be pointed out that the procedure 
UnHnlM prescribed under the India Companies Act for adjndica- 
LiaUUty tion of claims against institutions under liquidation can 
have no bearing on the winding up of societies registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act. Under section 48 of this Act, 
the application of the provisions of the Indian Companies Act is 
specifically excluded. Farther, whatever be the position of societies 
with limited liability, the liquidation proceedings of a society with 
unlimited liability cannot be deemed as having been completed until 
the liability of all the members has been fully exhausted. That is the 
logical interpretation of the terra “ unlimited liability.” Until the 
dues of all the creditors, and especially of the type of creditor represented 
by a central bank, are fully repaid with interest upto the date of 
payment, the liquidation proceedings cannot be closed, and legally also 
it stands to reason that the society cannot be declared bankrupt and 
the laws of insolvency applied. A loss, under these circurastancs, will 
arise only when the debts of societies cannot be met even after fully 
exhausting the liabilities of all the members in the manner defined in 
the Departmental instructions to liquidators. The rate of interest fixed 
is a fair one, fixed by open mutual agreement and subject to the approval 
of the Registrar, the demands have remained outstanding and there 
is no reason why central banks which are started with the solo object 
of financing registered societies should be made to suffer loss of interest 
in the only class of business which is open to them to undertake. 
Interest should, therefore, be allowed to run at the usual rate both upto 
the date of cancellation and after cancellation upto the date of payment. 
The surplus assets to be determined on completion of liquidation, should 
be calculated only after payment of all the dues. Hitherto in the 
co-operative credit movement, the confidence of the public has grown 
from day to day as it was understood that the operation of the 
safeguard of unlimited liability was sufficient to prevent any loss arising 
to creditors. The fact that no loss was incurred in India till 1914 is 
vouched for in the Report of the Committee on Co-operation while 
Cahill in his Report refors to the very similar position which he noticed 
in Germany. But if the new ruling is strictly enforced losses will be 
common in view of the reduction of interest receivable for long periods 
before cancellation and the disallowance of all interest for tho equally 
Jong periods which cancellation proceedings cover. Apart from the 
position of central banks, the confidence of non-members whose savings 
Are. being attracted to co-operative societies will be rndely upset and 1 
-their confidence may after some time to wholly shattered. It is hopeck 
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that in view of these important factors the question will be reconsidered 
and the ruling withdrawn altogether. It should be left to the good sense 
of liquidators to adjudicate claims, the Registrar reserving the right to 
modify the decision on appeal. If that is not possible the ruling should 
.not in any case be made to apply to societies with unlimited liability^ 
especially when the creditor concerned is a central society registered 
under the Act. 


• ••••• 

Last month, the foundation stone was laid of the first building 
proposed to be constructed by the Deccan Gymkhana 
^Hoaslngln* Co-operative Housing Society of Poona. This is the 

Poona first attempt to provide housing on co-operative lines in 

the city of Poona, and in several other respects too it 
represents an experiment which will be watched with intesest by 
co-operators in the Presidency. The Deccan Gymkhana is one of the 
fore-most clubs in Poona and has been instrumental in providing 
outdoor facilities for recreation for large classes of people in the city 
of Poona. In view of the dearth of good housing accommodation 
in healthy surroundings in the Poona City some members of the 
Gymkhana proposed the establishment of a Colony of members in 

• the vicinity of the Gymkhana and functioning under its auspices. 
The Colony is of a cosmopolitan character and though connected by 
the ties of common-membership with the Gymkhana is a self-governing 
body. Extensive land has been obtained near the Lakdi Pool on 
4he Fergusson College Road, plots demarcated, a scheme of 
development prepared, and the provision of communal amenities 
taken in band. So keen was the demand for plots that several 
members could not secure these individually, and it was decided to 
form a co-operative housing society consisting of such individuals. The 
society has been allotted plots in the colony and its members enjoy 

•all the advantages of the communal works carried out on behalf of 
the colonists. A good portion of the capital has also been provided 
by the colonists and the main share of the ground-rent is paid by 
them so as to enable members with scanty means to have use of land 
at reduced prices. The membership of the Society is 44 and the share 
capital raised so far amounts to Rs. 0000. 7 acres of land have been 
plaoed at the disposal of the Society and the construction of some half 

* dozen buildings has been taken in hand. The plans for the lay-oat 
«nd the designs of the buildings have been prepared under 'the direc¬ 
tion of the Colony’s Psnchayet, and white providing for decent 
.sanitary homes the economic anf social sile of the housing question has 
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mot been neglected in the proposed scheme. The other details a boat 
working correspond to those found in housing societies of the usual 
type started in this Presidency. 

CO-OPERATION ABROAD 

CO-OPERATION IN ITALY*. 

The recent development of oo-operation in Italy forms one of the most 
interesting chapters in the history of the co-operative movement. Apart from 
the progress of the Luzzatti banks, the chief points in the development worth 
noticing have been the increase in the number and work done by the co-operative 
productive societies, which form, perhaps, the most interesting feature of co¬ 
operation in Italy •, secondly, the dangers which co-operative socities run when 
they are mixed up with politics •, and thirdly, the way in which during and 
after the termination of the War the Government of Italy was forced by 
circumstances to render considerable practical and direct aid to the movement, 
financially and otherwise. The following short summary of articles which 
appeared during the last few months in the “ International Review of Agri- 
cultural Economics” and the u Irish Economist”, it is hoped, will be found of 
interest to the readers of the Quarterly. 

General Progress: —According to the latest official statistics, there are 
in Italy about 15,000 co-operative societies, productive and distributive, not 
including 3,000 or more rural co-operative credit societies. Most of these belong 
to one or the other political parties in Italy, namely, Socialist, Republican or 
Oatholic parties, which draw their support largely from the working classes. 
For some time past, however, attempts are being made to unite these societies 
on functional lines so that greater resistance might be offered to middlemen and 
also greater influence exercised over the authorities and the State through which 
and for which co-operation is about to take over vast functions on a national 
scale in the interests of the community. 

The productive co-operative societies in Italy are generally the products 
of trade union action and, therefore, form part of the general working class 
movement. They are organised sometimes to meet unemployment, sometimes 
to obtain, reclaim and cultivate waste lands, and sometimes to eliminate contracts 
as of publie works. In the beginning of the movement such societies met 
with considerable difficulties and several failures, bnt these failures and subs*- 
queut successes have served as lessons and stimuli to new societies which ar» 
in a position to profit by the experience gained and have often shown considerable 
efficiency within a few years* There arenow hundreds of works which are being 
-directly entrusted to such co-operative satieties and in order that they may ha 

* We are indebted to Mr. J. A. ttadaa, i.aiu f Registrar of Go-oje^stive Societm, 
-Bombay, for these tataable notes on co-operation In Italy. 
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in a position to undertake these, they now group themselves into federations*- 
so as to able to compete successfully with large and well-equipped private firms. 
Recently, a National Federation of these societies has been formed to organise 
and control their activities and to represent them in their relation to the State. 
The co-operatives are thus able to combine and undertake huge works and go* 
in for costly machinery. The result is that such societies are in a position to 
undertake the construction of big buildings, bridges, palaces, gardens, cities, roads 
railways and canals, and are manufacturing huge steel works and machinery, 
cargo boats and even war-ships. They have rebuilt several of the districts 
devastated by the War. It is to be specially noted that in these societies members 
work willingly and enthusiastically and often make sacrifices ; and have conse¬ 
quently been able to achieve results not possible for private individuals. One 
of the chief features of this type of co-operation has been that the societies 
have executed contracts entrusted to them not only satisfactorily but with no, 
undue profits. This has been acknowledged not only by Government officials 
but also by Parliamentary Commissions. 

The profits made by these labour societies are not usually divided as 
dividends amongst the members but are used especially for forming the reserve 
funds, and, secondly, for educational and propaganda work. The movement i s 
not solely dependent on the intervention of the State even for credit purposes. 
Various co-operative banks have been formed and these have been combined 
into a federation. 

Some of the changes the movement underwent during the War may now be 
referred to. At the beginning, like other economic organizations, the co-opera¬ 
tive movement received a temporary check the but subsequently Government 
found it necessary to encourage it in various ways as co-operation was found 
to be a very good means for helping Government in its attempts to ensure 
the nation’s food supply and to strengthen the economic resistance of the 
-country. Government, therefore, gave good assistance to these societies finan¬ 
cially and otherwise. 

Go -operative Land-holding Societies: —The chief amongst the institutions- 
which received Government support were the co-operative land-holding socie¬ 
ties. These are societies of agricultural labourers formed for the purpose of 
cultivating land. The land is usually taken on lease either on a letting agree¬ 
ment or on a produce-sharing agreement and sometimes even by purchase. 
Such societies divided themselves into two classes, one, in which the land is 
divided amongst the members for separate cultivation, and the other in which 
the members cultivate the land in common under joint management. In 
1917-18, Government allowed the letting of public and municipal lands to 
such societies t by private treaty and when they were put up to auction they 
were to. be given to co-operative societies in preference to individuals or 
private firms when offer* made by them were equal. They also made certain 
'concessions as regards the payment pf oaution money in advance* Further* 
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mil legally-recognised agricultural associations were given a right to requisition 
private lands which might be shown to have remained uncultivated or 
inefficiently cultivated by the owners. Such lands could principally be in 
possession of the association in the first instance for a period of four years, but 
the period could be subsequently extended. The result of these measures was a 
great outburst of energy in individual and collective labour and a wider know¬ 
ledge of the principle of co-operation amongst the agricultural classes which 
led to increased agricultural production. 

One of the chief difficulties which co-operators met with in the begin¬ 
ning was the absence of credit facilities. In order to remove this, Govern¬ 
ment authorised the National Insurance Institution and several other 
Government institutions and co-operative banks to grant loans to co-operative 
land-holding societies for carrying out their objects, Government providing 
guarantees to the lending institutions for the payment of annuity charges in 
respect of loans granted to such societies. Later, Government created s 
special section of the National Institution for co-operation called the Land 
and Agricultural Credit Section for giving such aid to co-operative societies. 
This section gives loans for supplying working capital for the farming of land 
and for the purchase of land. It had a foundation capital of 50 million liras, 
of which 25 million were received as a State contribution, while 15 million 
were granted by another State institution and 10 by the National Social 
Insurance Fund. The State also furnished 53 millions as an advance for uso 
in making loans for provision of working capital and contributes per cent 
to the payment of interest on the mortgage loans. 

It may be definitely asserted that co-operative land-holding societies have now 
made good progress in Italy and have passed the experimental stage. Experience 
shows that the lands in possession of such societies have been better cultivated 
than they were by the former occupants and often their average production.' 
is higher than that in the neighbourhood. 

Co-operative Societies for Production and Labour These are one 
of the most striking manifestations of co-operative enterprise in Italy» 
Their main object is to free labour from the yoke of contractors. Favoured 
by the laws of public contracts, they spread rapidly daring the War and the 
period immediately after. Government prepared a vast programme of public 
works for which they were ready to spend sums amounting to several million 
liras. In the execution of this programme, the oo-operative labour societies 
were.called upon to play a considerable part. Handioapped, however, for wank 
of capital and other facilities which big private firms possessed such societies 
would have been in no position to compete with the latter. In this matter. 
Government had to come to their aid and this the Italian Government most 
willingly did. They gave facilities to co-operative societies for taking np big 
contracts. Under one law snoh societies oonld be given oontracts by tender or by 
private treaty, thus rendering it unnecessary fpr them to faoe competition. Subject * 
to certain limifcsas regards the,amomtgad the nature of contracts, exemption front 
-11 
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the deposit of caution money was also allowed. Laws were passed encouraging* 
the tendenoy among co-operative societies to form “ Consortia! ” or, c< Combines’* 
in order to compete for larger contracts. It was, however, necessary to seo 
that the societies which took advantage of these concessions were really co¬ 
operative in character. To ascertain their true nature and composition there¬ 
fore, Provincial Committees of Supervision were appointed. The maximum 
value of contracts whioh would be entrusted to such societies was increased 
from time to time, and in order to remove the difficulty about capital and to 
obtain sufficient credit for these societies, banks were authorised to rediscount 
lor National Credit Institutions of Co-operation upto the amount of 100 million 
liras at a rate equal to the ordinary rates of disoount. Thus numerous requisi¬ 
tions on co-operative institutions were met by the Institute. By the increasa 
in the miximum amount of contract, on the one hand, and the credit facilities on 
the other, co-operative labour societies were able to extend their operations 
considerably and increase national production. 

Co-operative Societies of Ex-service Men :—After the close of tba 
War, for one of the main problems facing all Governments was the provision of 
work for men who had served in the War. The Government of Italy favoured 
the adoption of co-operative methods by such men and took measures of which 
the chief was the formation of the “ Opera Nazionali ” for such men. This 
body was entrusted with the carrying out of the work along three main lines* 
namely, agricultural, social and financial. 

One of the most important measures taken to assist co-operation was the 
foundation by Royal Decree of the National Crtdit limitation for Co-optration* 
The object of this institution was to provide credit for co-operative institutions. 
The Bank of Italy and several ordinary savings banks and co-operative insti'*’ 
tutions contributed to form the foundation capital of 7$ milion liras, in 1019* 
the Treasury was authorised to make advanees to the credit institutions at 4 per 
oent. up to 30 million liras to enable co-operative distributive societies as well 
as distributive associations to purchase articles of extreme necessity and distri¬ 
bute to the consumers at moderate prices. A, sum of 20 million liras was ads* 
set aside for loans to co-operative distributive societies for the installation, of 
plants of production and for manipulation and distribution of foedstufs. 

A separate section of this was formed for supplying credit for building 
purposes with a foundation capital of 30 millions. Credit was supplied by the 
institution to every land of co-operative society, particularly to societies of 
production and labour, oo-operattve distributive sorietieeandeo-eperstivelnrf- 
holding societies. The institutions also rediscount Mils discounted by ether 
co-operative credit initiations. It has also appointed Inspectors wtib a stem On 
supplying technics! advice with regard'to management and book-keeping ami 
has organised classes and formed federations'ibr co-ordinating the worked* 
partionkr olaas of societies. 

« JtaflfcY BoetnttM HirtHg-tts YPIe> wgood aamyef the secMfee fer tk* 
northern part o* the country * see amt rtyof. ’ ; Wr et«s»rtW r o» o sgri dm mm 
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-^Government set aside a sum of 20 thousand liras for subscribing to such societies. 
In each case the subsidy was not to exceed 3 thousand liras. This help has 
considerably facilitated the re-organisation of the societies already destroyed. 

Mutual Insurance Societes :—In this case also Government gave several 
facilities including exemption from publication of notices relating to the forma-* 
tion of societies in the newspapers; and the exemption from stamp and 
registration taxes for societies which have assured responsibility not exceeding 
300 thousand liras. Government also encouraged the formation of federations 
for mutual inspection and advice. These federations are given subsidies by 
Government in the following circumstances :— 

(1) When part of the capital has been lost for reasons not resulting from 
bad management, (2) when they close their accounts for the previous year with 
loss or have been able to avoid loss only by drawing largely on the reserve fund, 
{3) for extension of business, and (4) when they are just beginning business. 

The above summary gives a brief history of the co-operative movement in 
Italy during and immediately after the termination of the War. The period 
that followed was a period of civil unrest, and of economic and financial instabitity 
which hit the movement rather hard. The coming of the Fascisti into power 
led to the destruction of a good many co-operatives, avowedly socialist, and it 
was in respect of this action on their part, that our Provincial Conference 
passed its resolution of protest in its session held at Bombay iu 1922. The 
Fascists are not, however, against co-operation. In fact* it has been one of the 
features of Italian political life that every political party has found it necessary 
to organise its supporters, even for political purposes, into associations co¬ 
operative in character. The Fascists, who never opposed the co-operative idea 
have fought against those sections of the co-operative movement, which they 
rightly or wrongly believed to be strongholds of group or class interests. 
Recognising the public service nature of co-operation, they now admit it as au 
ally of the State and even their Great Council, presided over by Missolini, h as 
recently passed a resolution recognising the importance of co-operation iu 
national economio reconstruction. 

The new Italian Government has given practical proof of its sympathy 
with the movement by assisting several important co-operative concerns. As 
an instance may be mentioned the help given by it to the Metal Workers# 
Combine (predominantly socialist). Owing to the industrial and financial 
situation, this combine was in a very critical situation* but thanks to the help 
given, it has been put on a safe financial basis, and is likely to show great 
activity in the future. Similarly, the Oo-operative Union of Milan—one of the 
largest consumers’ societies in Italy—being threatened with bankruptcy, Govern- 
ment took the extraordinary ft »p of appointing a special Oommisary to re-organise 
it in the interest of the Oity of Mian. Another i nportant step was taken 
when in Jane 1923* Go vernmen t created the National Credit Institute for 
Italian Labour AhrOad. The Object o! this dank is to help Italian Labonr to 
awdertake all sorts of enterprises in foretju lands* The necessary finanoe fir 
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this purpose is supplied by the Bank, A very interesting feature in connection 
with this Bank is that the State guarantees a minimum dividend of 4*5 per cent, 
on the ordinary shares and 3*5 per cent, on the bonds. The bank, however, 
assists private enterprise, as well as co-operative labour societies. 

The Fascist Co-operative Central is trying to amalgamate co-operatives 
belonging to different political parties. For this purpose it is now preparing 
for a congress of all the co-operative societies in Italy, a constituent assembly 
from which the new national co-operative movement will emerge. 

The foregoing account of the progresss made by the co-operative move¬ 
ment in Italy during recent years would go to show what considerable changes 
can be made in the economic life of the agricultural and labour classes, if they 
agree to associate together for purposes of improving their economic 
and social conditions. The movement among such classes, owing to their own 
backwardness, is in the beginning bound to be Blow and meet with failures 
now and then, but given good guidance and leadership there is no reason why 
it should not prove a strong force for uplifting these classes. Another lesson 
which the movement in Italy teaches is the rapidity with which the 
movement can progress if it receives adequate financial and other aid from 
Government and public bodies. In fact, the position of the labouring classes 
as against the capital is often so weak, especially when they are not well 
organised, that without such help from outside, progress would be extremely 
slow and in some cases well-nigh impossible. 


Provident Land Clubs in Spain.* 


The people of Spain are distinguished by a strong sense of fraternity 
especially the rural and working class population, and from mediaeval times 
various forms of institutions based upon mutuality of services have flourished 
among them. Among these are what are Called Cotos Societies de Prevision 
or provident land clubs, which are societies the members of which are 
enabled to protect themselves, by their joint labour, against risks affecting not 
only their crops and their livestock but also their own labour. The members 
join in the cultivation of land belonging to the club which may be derived 
either from public property, from gifts, or from purchase, if the club has 
means at*its disposal, and the produce of the cultivated land is, instead of 
being divided among the members for their immediate requirements, reserved 
to meet future needs and to make provision for old age, disablement, sickness, 
unemployment similar other purposes of social thrift. The lands are 
cultivated by, members either in common or divided into parcels, or rented or 
fanned by a ?$^ger, or cultivated in any other practical and convenient 
method. In'fact, these clubs are essentially mutual insurance societies, the 
premiums beifcg paid in the form of work done and may be defined as “economic 

- *4 i — H - — ■ —.* ' 4 — ■ ’ 

* Basel on the ^international, Beview of Agricultural Economics. Vol.IJS’o. I*- 
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undertakings carried out by associations with the object of securing resources 
in common for the protection of members against risks by which they are 
affected in their work, ” that is to say, by providing annuities or lump 
sums against;old age, unemployment or sickness. 

The idea underlying these institutions is simple in conception but it is 
capable of great elasticity in practical application. It can be adapted to all 
kinds of works, and even in agricultural institutions it has taken a variety 
of forms in different districts of Spain, some as the result of the warmly 
expressed wishes of the people and others due to philanthropic action on the part 
of land-owners. The earliest of these vareties is the Coto agricola de Granus , 
organized by the Agricultural Syndicate of Ribagoras on land granted for 
cultivation by the members of the Syndicate who desired to take part in the 
Goto. The object of the association is the insurance of its members against 
old age, tho ago limit for membership being 45 for all future members. 
The second variety is Coto agricola de Pedrola , formed by the Agricultural 
Syndicate of San Roque, to which the Duke of Luna granted the usufruct of 
3,643 hectares of his land. The object of the club is to procure, by means of agri¬ 
cultural work, funds for obtaining through the Institute Nacional do Prevision, 
old age and invalidity pensions, subsidies which may be U3ed to provide imme¬ 
diate pensions in favour of tho older members nominated by the Directorate 
and all the legal benefits which can be obtained from the Instituto Nacional 
de Prevision. The third and a somewhat different form of the agricultural type 
is the Coto de la Vallem de Mandor which works as an integral part of the 
agricultural colony established in Vallesa de Mandor (Valencie) by tho Count 
of Montornes. Tn this club an attempt is made not only to have regard to 
the wolfare of the workors but to establish a relation of intimacy and soli¬ 
darity between the workers and the owner of the land. Its primary aim is to 
assist its members at those periods when their capacity for work is impaired 
in any way to enable them to meet their most urgont requirements and 
the establishment of pensions for widows and orphans. Out of the annual 
returns of the club, therefore, 30 per cent, are set aside for a mutual aid 
society which already exists in tho colony, and 60 per cent, for the establish¬ 
ment of old age and invalidity pensions and the remaining 10 per cent, is used 
as a fund for the protection of old age. Lastly, one of the most/ characteristic 
of such clubs is the Coto social de Lanaja, regarded as a section of the Lanaja 
Agricultural Syndicate. The scheme of this club is most complete covering 
losses due to sickness, old age, invalidity and death, and providing insurance 
against unemployment on generous terms. It also sets aside five per cent, 
of its annual income for the establishment of bursaries intended to maintain 
dnring their studies sons of workmen, agricultural labourers and-small holders 
who may show special aptitudes for careers as skilled agriculturists or managers 
or the like. These institutions are co-operative in every sense of the term, 
since the members in these are united in three ways, providing in common 
the raw material and implements of production, offering their collective work, 
and finally setting aside the proceeds of their labour to one objective of mutual 
..aid and thrift. 
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Co-operation in Japan.* 

The l»th Congress of Co-operative Societies in Japan, held in April 
1922, passed a resolution declaring that the establishment of a central credit 
institution was absolutely necessary for the development of co-operative societies* 
in Japan and declared that Government should be asked to bring in a Bill in the 
course of the next session of parliament for the establishment of such an 
institution. The number of co-operative societies in Japan at present is about 
14,000 with a membership of about 3,500,000. The majority of these are solely 
or partly credit societies and the sums held by these as deposits amount to 
about 250 million yen and the amount of money advanced by them to 
200 million yen. These figures indicate the urgent need for a strong central 
financial institution, and acting on the resolution of the Congress, the Seiyu 
Kai, the strongest of political parties in Japan introduced a Bill in the House 
of Representatives on the 10th February 1923 to establish a central co-operative 
institute for co-operative societies. The Bill wa9 passed with certain amend¬ 
ments by both the Houses of Parliament and the Institution was expected to 
come into existence in September las*. 

The Act provides for the establishment of the Central Credit Institute 
with its head-quarters at Tokyo with a share capital 30 million yen to be 
constituted by the issue of 300,000 shares of 100 yen each. Government is to 
contribute a sum of 15 million yen, and the remaining share-capital is to be raised 
from co-operative societies or unions of such societies. The main functions of 
the Institute will be to advance loans to unions of co-operative societies 
or to individual societies which are members of the Institute (no security being 
demanded but repayments to be made by regular instalments), to discount bills 
to undertake exchange business, etc., for such societies and hold deposits of 
co-operative institutions or other public bodies. It wilt also be entitled, under 
certain conditions, to issue bonds up to ten times the amount of contributions 
actually paid in, and also will be exempted for a period of 15 years, from the 
payment of dividends on that portion of its share-capital oontributed by 
Government. 

Another central institution, which, along with the creation of the Central 
Credit Institute, is regarded in Japan as opening up a new phase in the 
activities of co-operative societies i 9 the newly formed National Union of 
Purchase Societies, the membership of which is open to co-operative purchasing 
societies or unions. These are at present about ten thousand solely or partly 
purchasing societies and over a hundred unions of such societies. It is obviously 
not to the advantage of these societies to be obliged to purchase their goods 
through capitalistic agencies and the National Union provides an organization 
which will undertake the wholesale purchase and may undertake also the 
manufacture of goods. 

* Based on the lodustri*l and Labour Information, Voi. IV* No. 11,16th September 
1921. 
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Though the number of purchase societies is largo enough* Gonstttners’ 
co-operation, aa each* has not made any headway in Japan* the purchase societies 
dealing mainly with the purchase of agricultural requirements. Thus according 
to investigations made by the Department of Agriculture, there were at the end 
of the year 1981* only 90 societies with a membership of 48,668, which can be 
strictly regarded as consumers’ co operative societies and the more developed 
examples of these were only to be found in large cities such as Tokyo and Osaka, 
The main reasons for lack of progress in this direction are the usual lads 
of loyalty on the part of members and the insufficiency of capital, and lastly 
the absence of fixed subscriptions. Members are asked to contribute what they 
can afford, with the result that the richer class contributing large sums are liable 
to obtain greater influence in the management and misuse the.society for their 
own private interest. It is reported that the Department of Agriculture and 
Oommerce has set up a commission to investigate the causes which have retarded 
development and to consider measures to be taken to encourage the movement. 


Contracts with Co-operative Marketing Associations. * 

Two cases involving breaches of contract with co-operative marketing 
associations were recently decided in America. In the first case decided by 
the Supreme Court of Oregon (212 Pac. 811) the Oregon Growers’ Co-operative 
Association brought a suit against one August Lentz for specific performance 
of a contract entered into between the association and the defendant on April 
1920, and for an injunction restraining him from selling to any other party 
any of the logan berries, raised on a certain tract of 19 acres, which he had 
bound himself by the contract to deliver to the association. The contract covered 
the years 1920 to 1924, inclusive, and Lentz had fulfilled his part of the 
contract during 1920 and 1921, but refused to do so in 1922. The association 
sustained a loss which was allocated among its members who were growers 
of these berries, Lentz’s share of the loss being Rs. 2,400. Being disatisfied 
with the arrangement and in poor health he leased his land to his son for the year 
1922. Upholding the injunction granted by the Trial Court, the Supreme Court 
held that the success of the association was “ wholly dependent ” upon the 
compliance by all the members with all the terms of the contract and that 
therefore an action at law to recover damages specified in the contract would 
not afford a full, adequate and complete remedy for the wrong done to it by the 
breach of oontract. This relief can be enjoyed by the plaintiff association only 
so long as it performs all the acts, which by the contract, it has agreed to do. 
The Court also set aside two other contentions of the defendent, namely, 

(1) t hat the contract constituted an unlawful combination in restaint of trade, and 

(2) that the contract was not binding on the son, the first on the ground that 
tba contract on the face of it being legal the burden of proof of illeglity 
lay on the defendent and the second on the ground that the son having always 
lived and worked npon the plaoe had notice of its terms. 

* on tho ” Monthly Labour Review ”, Voi. lVI, Hsy 1985. 
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The second case was decided by the Court of Civil Appealsof Texas 
(246. 8. W. 1068), wherein one Hollingsworth appealed against the decision 
of the Lower Court to dissolve an injunction restraining Hollingsworth from 
disposing of his hay to others in the name of his wife, as he had been doing in 
violation of his agreement. In confirming the decision the Court decided the 
following points: (1) the claim that the contract was in contravention of the 
anti-trust laws is negatived by the terms of the Co-operative Marketing Act 
under which the Association was incorporated, as is also (2) the claim that the 
Association was violating this Act in not confining its business operations to 
the Committee of Domicile. (3) The assertion that the contract was unilateral 
was also regarded as devoid of merit since its terms “ closely and substantially* 
followed the statute which authorised it, and its mutuality plainly appears/ 7 


CORRESPONDENCE 

To—The Editor “Bombay Co-operative Quarterly.” 

Dear Sir,—In the Bombay Co-operative Quarterly for September 1922, 
Mr. Kesavaprasad Desai has raised certain points regarding the need and 
praetial workability of the scheme. 

For the convenience of oo-operators, the questions and answers are noted 
below: 

(a) Are there persons ready to insure their lives in this company? 

(b) How can good convassing be effected at moderate cost ? 

(c) Can the company offer cheap rates to policy-holders ? 

(d) Can it provide good security to the satisfaction of the members P 

(e) Can co operators avoid middle-men or canvassing agents ? 

(/) Are not the rates of premia now proposed by the company on a par 
with those of other private institutions ? • 

(g) Has not the company to meet huge liabilities in the future ? 

(A) Does it not require large paid up and subscribed capital (to lie idle), 
interest on which will be a burden to the Company ? 

(i) Is not the Government Security of Rs. 2 lakhs to be found, either in 
a lump or by instalments, to deserve recognition ? 

My replies to these quarries are as under:— 

(а) Policy Holders: —No insurance company ever started business with 
a certain number of policy-holders ready to join in at the start. Business 
was secured gradually. Anyhow, I may assure Mr. Desai that there are a 
good many co-operators in this Presidency who are ready to join the institu¬ 
tion and take large single payment policies, to reduce expenditure and add 
to the funds of the company at the very start. 

(б) Canvassing: —This may be done partly by commission agents and 
partly by the societies and the Department and also through the medium of 
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«dtur Co-operative Magazine printed in three languages. We may exhibit per¬ 
manent advertisements in our societies, thus reducing enormous cost under 
thi s head now incurred by other companies. 

(e) Commission: —The question is not important as all the companies 
are required to work under a set of mathematical rules laid down by the 
International Actuarial Law. But the main advantage and difference is to be 
found in the ratio of working expenses which amount almost to cent, per cent, 
on new business in proprietory concerns, but only up to 40 per cent, in ours* 
ultimately to be reduced to 15 or 20 per tent, on fresh and 10 percent, on 
renewal business. Further, we pay back large bonus without litigation and 
quickly too. 

(*) Security It is intended to start the company as a mutual one, 
having no two classes of men in it such as the share and policy-holders • 
When all the members are share-cum-policy-holders, the need for security 
disappears, in as much as the company is a mutual one. 

(e) Middle-men :—Our aim is not so much to do away with the middle¬ 
men or agents, a 9 to stop huge wastage now shown under working expenses 
or canvassing charges by the share-holders who appropriate under several 
heads much money which ought in reality to have gone to policy-holders in 
the shape of bonus. 

(/) Rates: —Rates must remain common to all the institutions, as they 
are framed by International Actuaries on sound and tested mathematical tables 
of mortality. 

(9) Future Liability: —This depends on the policy-holders regularly 
paying up their premia. If the payment is stopped, the liability vanishes 
with it. The need will never arise for us to meet the liability out of share 
<japital. 

(A) Capital .—Item ( d ) explains the needlessness of raising a large paid 
up capital as the company is a mutual one. 

(t) Government Security oe two Lakhs;— The Government has the 
option to waive the security if the company is registered as a mutual one 5 or it 
may gradually be paid up out of share capital and surplus premia in course 
of time. 

Small Policies The acceptance of small policies was dropped on the 
advice of Mr. Marathe, Actuary for the proposed company. It was decided 
to start the concern with middle-class people at first. 

Long Term Deposits Mr. Desai will do well to consult the 
Balance Sheets of the Oriental and Empire Life Offices. They have lent large 
sums of money to Government, Trusts, and Corporations, for long years* 
The truth of it is that in a well-conducted life office at least 40 per cent of 
the annual premia are a net savings after meeting all charges inclusive of 
elaimB, maturity, surrenders, canvassing and establishment charges. Our 
surmise that a co-operative life office will be able to finance central banka 
with long term loans may, therefore, be possible without any doubt of difficulty. 

12 
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QWw minor suggestion# of Mr. Desai le not appear weU suited te our. 
«WW-*» eo-operator#, Theywijl be dicouewd in the next lane of tbcMagMbMN 
Corporators in onr Presidency did not study the problem well, no? did they 
offer any criticism o^ the scheme. Onr thanks ace doe to Mr. Besai for having: 
carefully studied it and offered Id# suggestions. 

Ohittoot) E. RAJ ARAM, 

11-11-1083. Co-operator, 


To—The Editor, “ Bombay Oo-operatiye Quarterly. ” 

Dear Sir—The Mangalore Guano Factory Owners’ Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd., is an organisation of fishermen of Mangalore taluk owning guano 
factories. They are spread all over the coast of the taluk. There are at present 
50 members in the Society who own guano factories. These factories can 
produce more than 25,000 tons of guano per season besides oil. This society 
works under the direct supervision of the Mangalore Local Oo-operative Union. 
It started work in the year 1917. Fish guaao is one of the important 
manures used by agriculturists as it produces very good crops. It is the 
intention of the Society to supply direct to the agriculturists and planters with 
good quality of guano at reasonable prices. Every attempt will be made to 
satisfy the purchasers with good stuff. By buying from this Society, the 
commission which should ordinarily be paid to the middlemen merchants can 
be saved as the suppliers are producers themselves. The purchasers will also 
help the poor fishermen in their industry. Orders can be sent to the President* 
the Mangalore Guano Factory Owners’ Oo-operative Wholesale Society Ltd., 
'‘Oo-operative Buildings,” Kodialbail, P. O. South Kanara. 

Ullal Mangesha Rag, 

President, 

Mangalore Local Oo-operative Union, Ltd. 

Mangalore, S. Kanara. 


REGISTRAR’S CIRCULARS. 

INTEREST ON DUES OF CANCELLED SOCIETIES (No. L. Q. D.-io/r88.) 

Under Section 42 (2)(c) of Act II of 1912 a liquidator of a cancelled society 
has power to investigate all claims against the society and subject to the 
provisions of the Act to decide questions of priority arising between claimants. 
The prooednre for allowing interest to the creditors of a cancelled society after 
the date of the cancellation is not uniform. Under Section 229 of the Indian 
Companies Act and the provisions of the Provincial Insolvency Act, the general 
rule is that proof of interest accruing after date of adjudication order is net 
permissible. The theory is to stop all things and divide the wreck of the 
bankrupt’s property as it then stood. The Registrar, therefore, orders thatisA 
the case of cancelled co-operative societies:— 
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On any debt which is due from a society that is befog wound up, the 
creditor of the society may prove for interest at a rate not exceeding 6 per cent, 
per annum up to the date of cancellation. No interest shall he allowed after 
that date, unless after paying off all liabilities, including shares, where there are 
any, there still are surplus assets. Iu such exceptional cases, the liquidator 
may make proposals for the payment of the interest after the date of cancellation 
out of the surplus assets. 


INCREASE OF ARREARS (No. A. D. M.-79 of i9a3.) 

It will be seen from the last Administration Report that in spite of the 
Circular issued and measures taken, unauthorised arrears increased to over 
18 per cent, of the working capital. The continued increase in the amount of 
arrears is a very unsatisfactory feature of the movement and it is hoped all 
officials and non officials, central financing agencies, Honorary Organizers and 
the branches of the Institute will during the current season, impress upon 
societies the urgent need for recovering all arrears, and will assist them 
in this work. 

Every officer, and Honorary Organizer visiting a society will please inquire 
into the state of arrears, advise as to the steps to be taken for their recovery, 
and whether he finds that the arrears are due to deliberate withholding of 
payment by members able to pay, report the fact to the Central Bank concerned. 
The officer or the Honorary Organizer should mention in his monthly diary 
the state of arrears and the steps taken in respect of each society he visits. 

The central financing institutions have a special responsibility in the 
matter. Arrears may be due either to bad season or to recalcitrancy. In the 
former case, partial or even total suspension may be necessary. But this 
should be done only after careful inquiry as unnecessary postponement may 
only encourage future default. Where, however, arrears are due to recal¬ 
citrancy as in some societies they certainly are, the Banks can withhold further 
loans unless distinct improvement is shown. It is to be hoped that the Central 
Banks will ask their Inspectors to devote special attention to this question 
during the next six months. 

Ignorance of co-operative principles is often a cause of default. Members 
think no more about withholding an instalment due to a society than they 
would think of withholding an instalment due to a Sawcar. The way in which 
the credit of the whole society is shaken by even some members falling into 
arrears is not realised. The Branches of the Institute can carry on propoganda 
work and bring these things home to the members of societies and show how it 
is ultimately in their own interests not only to pay punctually but also to 
make other members pay who may be holding back their dues. Sometimes, 
members of managing committees themselves are defaulters and their example 
infects other members. It is very desirable in such cases to get them 
removed aud appoint more suitable and energetic members in their places. 

The Registrar hopes that every one concerned will do his best to improve 
the present state of things, and that by the end of the season a very sub¬ 
stantial reduction in arrears will be effected. 
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Auditors, District Central and Urban Banks are requested to submit on 
the 10th of each month, beginning from 1st December 1923, a statement in thei 
form given in this Office Circular No. SB-ADM, 39 of 24th November 1923. 

LONG TERM LOANS FOR LAND IMPROVEMENT (No. T. A. G.-I2.) 

In regard to small loans for petty land improvement purposes such as 
wells there iB apparently some misunderstanding. The Begistrar wishes to 
point out that though he is ready to take a ‘ no objection 9 certificate in such 
cases m order to suit the convenience of the Agricultural Department officers; 
yet obviously he has no objection to investigation being made where it is 
possible and naturally would prefer it to be made if it can be made. Also 
he wishes to point out that it is not desired that most of the funds available 
should be frittered away on small works like repairs to wells and things of 
that kind. Nor is it desired that funds Bhould be used for wells, for instance, 
if the wells are unlikely to be of any service in the place or tract or in the 
particular economic conditions of the cultivator who is applying for the loan. 
Hence the Assistant Begistrar should not merely forward such applications 
indiscriminately to the Deputy Director. He should, in the first instance, elimi¬ 
nate all which are obviously uneconomic improvements and see that only those 
which a priori really do require some investigation and are likely to be deser¬ 
ving cases should be sent on. Secondly, even in these cases he ought in for¬ 
warding them to express some opinion about the economic possibilities of the 
society and of the village. The Deputy Director, on the other hand, is requested 
to bear in mind that his <no objection y certificate does as a matter of fact 
amount to a recommendation and that therefore if he considers that on general 
grounds such as the situation of the village or the nature of the soil or the 
size of the holding, the construction of the well at the cost stated and with 
the rate of interest which will have to be paid is uneconomic, then he cer¬ 
tainly should not give a *no objection ’ ‘certificate but should express his 
objections. 


GOVERNMENT RESOLUTION No. P-53. 

Revenue DEPARfMENT. 

Besolution.— Mr, Bothfeld has presented a very able] and interesting 
review of the co-operative movement in this Presidency in which both its 
merits and its drawbacks have been brought out impartially. Government hope 
that the full and frank criticism which Mr. Bothfeld has offered will help and 
,gnide co-operators even when his services are no longer available. 

2. The period tinder review was one of consolidation rather than 
expansion so far as agricultural societies are concerned. The rate of progress 
was slow. The number of societies rose from 2,753 to 2,869, while there was 
a small decrease in membership compared with last year. The working capital 
increased from Bs. 1,60,00,090 to Bs. 1,76,00,000 and members’ deposits from 
<36,$5 lakhs to 41,33 lakhs. There was a satisfactory increase in the reserve 
iund from 12,35 to 15,11 lakhs. Government agree with the Begistrar in the 
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importance attached by him to the growth of the habit of opening savings bank, 
and current accounts as indicating the success of the movement in promoting 
thrift. There has been fair progress in that direction in some areas, while in 
others the wasteful habit of utilizing profits in purchase of land at exorbitant 
prices or on marriage or funeral expenses still prevails. 

3. The most disappointing feature of the year is the growth of overdues. 
This has been the subject of comment by Government for the last three years. 
The overdues which amounted to 19J- lakhs or thirteen per cent, of the working 
capital last year have grown to nearly 31 lakhs or eighteen per cent, of the 
working capital of agricultural credit societies. Even after making due 
allowance for the unfavourable nature of the seasons, this persistent growth 
of overdues combined with the criminal offences against societies committed 
by its own members cannot but be regarded as symptoms of a deep-rooted moral' 
disease which may lead to stagnation and decay unless promptly remedied. 
While, on the one hand, the cry for larger credit facilities to rural areas for 
development in various directions i3 hoard from all quarters, including the 
Legislative Council, on the other hand funds to the extent of several lakhs 
which its directors are only too anxious to give out to agricultural societies' 
have to be employed outside the movement by the Provincial Bank, only be¬ 
cause these heavy overdues indicate that agriculturists have not everywhere 
developed the necessary strongth of character and habit of thrift without which 
credit facilities would only lead to ultimate disaster as has happended in other 
countries. While Government are ready and willing to do all that is possible, 
the only remedy for this state of affairs lies in the hands of non-official 
co-operators. It is only by a persistent compaign of education and propaganda 
that the evil can be combated and Government earnestly trust that the Co-ope¬ 
rative Institute, as well as all non-official gentlemen interested in the move¬ 
ment, will regard it as their first duty to educate the rural masses in the true 
principles of the movement and warn them against the consequences of moral 
slackness. While the Deccan districts, and particularly Sholapur, continue to 
be the worst offenders, Government regret to see such a large increase lit 
overdues in a rich and advanced district like Surat. It is hoped that the 
district banks and honorary organizers will fully realize their responsibilities 
in all the districts concerned. Government will be prepared to support the 
Registrar if he is compelled to take the drastic step of liquidation and whole¬ 
sale auctioning of the lands of all the members in villages selected for their 
special contumacy and dishonesty, 

4. ' Government have perused with interest Hr. Rothfeld’s remarks 
regarding the necessity of detailed study and analysis of the economic con¬ 
ditions of different regions of the Presidency. A good beginning has already 
been made in Khandesh and the Konkan and it is hoped that this work, which 
will supply the economic data on which to base the future programme of the 
movement, will be rapidly pushed forward with the help of the Co-operative 
Xnstitut?. 

, 6. , Cotton sale societies did very useful work but there is considerable, 

aoope for their expansion particularly in the Gujarat cotton tract. There . i§\ 
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also an immense field of usefnl work for soeieties for the supply of pure seed 
and agricultural implements. As the work of Taluka Development 
Associations in popularising improved seed, implements or manure succeeds, 
their supply should be taken over by societies of this type. 

fi. Government welcome the formation of societies for permanent land 
improvement with the help of long-term loans set apart by Government for the 
co-operative movement. The registration of four societies for co-operative 
fencing is a step in the right direction for fighting the wild pig pest which 
threatens large tracts of Kanara and the western parts of Dharwar with 
depopulation and decay. 

7. The progress of co-operation in Sind is a very gratifying feature of 
the report and reflects credit on Khan Bahadur Azimkhan, the Assistant 
Registrar. 

8 . Government would emphasize the remarks of the Registrar regarding 
the necessity of inspection and supervision by district banks of the primary 
societies affiliated to them. The funds of these banks as well as of the 
Provincial Bank cannot be fully utilized unless the agricultural societies 
financed by them are properly developed and efficiently managed. 

9. The figures supplied by Mr. Rothfeld regarding the use of cheques 
and transactions in bills of exchange show that his efforts in popularising 
banking methods have achieved a remarkable success in the space of three years. 

10. With the exception of a few small societies, the Consumers’ Move¬ 
ment continues to languish. A carefully-devised set of new model bye-laws 
for housing societies was issued during the year. It is hoped that they will 
be adopted by all housing societies with such modifications as their special 
circumstances require. 

11 . The large scale organization of purchase and sale for weavers’ socie¬ 
ties is the most important as well as the most difficult problem of the Producers 9 
Movement. Its fringe has scarcely been touched as yet. The most formidable 
difficulties in the way are absence of loyalty to their societies by the weavers 
themselves and a want of understanding of their economic situation. Consider¬ 
able propoganda and training are required before launching large organizations. 
Government would cordially welcome non-official help in the work of training 
the weavers and helping them to organize themselves for their mutal benefit. 

12 . The progress of the Oo-operative Institute in all its various activi¬ 
ties is gratifying. It is no exaggeration to say that the future of co-opera¬ 
tion is in the hands of its non-official supporters and the Institute as focussing 
non-official co-operative effort in the Presidency is the most vital and signi¬ 
ficant part of the movement. 

13. While expressing their thanks to all official and non-official 
gentlemen associated with him Government desire to convey their special 
acknowledgments to Mr. Riothfeld. During the three years that he has bean 
at the helm, co-operatiofi has made solid and, in seme directions, remarkable 
progress. For the growth of deposits, the increasing use of cheques atid for 
4>aiikitig developments generally, the largest mefcsafr* for credit in dub to 
-Mr. Rothfeld. 
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CO-OPERATION AND THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 

All co-operators are agreed that better farming should be accepted 
as one of their principal aims, and there must be few in India who do 
not watch the progress of agricultural research with sympathy and 
interest. In every province, those responsible for the development of 
the movement welcome the announcement of such results of the work of 
the experts as may be of immediate practical value to the cultivators; 
the history of agricultural improvement in Europe in the last half 
century is so intimately bound up with the spread of co-operation, that 
most students of the subject would agree in regarding this form of rural 
organization as essential to the successful adoption of modern teaching 
by the mass of the people. To co-operators, at least, it must have been 
of interest to learn that the first item on the agenda of the meeting of 
the Board of Agriculture at Bangalore was “ to review the progress 
made in non-credit agricultural co-operation in India and to consider 
ways and means of stimulating further progress.” 

The subject was referred to a sub-committee whose recommendations 
were adopted without any important change by the full Board. The 
discussions revealed a distinct cleavage of thought between the 
Registrars and the Directors of Agriculture, but nowhere was this of 
any great practical importance. Co-operators aim at securing for the 
mass of the cultivators of India greater profit from their holdings; they 
realise that a considerable number of these are engaged upon the 
hopeless task of trying to make a decent living out of in sufficient land 
and capital, and that there must be many working on the soil who would 
seem to be almost out of reach of the co-operative movement, so 
helpless are they in the grip of circumstances. At any rate, in India 
as elsewhere, the very poorest will not be reached by the co-operative 
movement for some little time to come. At the other end of the scale 
are wealthy landlords who do not see their way to joining in a movement 
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which at present offers little to attract them. In this, again, India 
-differs not at all from other countries* 

But in most provinces, the vast mass of the cultivators are engaged 
in a task which can be much lightened by organization; through 
-co-operation, their outgoings can be decreased, their income increased, 
and their efficiency enhanced. The crushing burden ot debt which 
detracts them from efforts to improve their outturn can be lightened and 
-converted into a manageable obligation within their powers to discharge. 
As long as an increase of income merely adds to the sum of interest 
which the money-lender secures, so long will the small cultivator 
hesitate to put forth the extra effort involved in adopting the advice of 
the agricultural expert, but, once the burden is removed and the reward 
of extra effort gathered to the toiler, then his interest in seeds and 
implements, in improved cultivation and better marketing is quickened. 
He then becomes a free man with a free choice, and, responding to the 
stimulus of material gain, he is the more ready to listen to the new teaching. 
It is the men and the circumstances under which they work which afford 
the field for co-operation; and it is but natural that co-operators should 
lay stress upon the needs of the great mass of small cultivators, and 
upon the supreme importance of reaching every single man on every 
siDgle plot if their work of reconstruction is ever to he completed. To 
the agricultural experts however, it is equally natural that crops and their 
cultivation should assume foremost place in their thoughts; they wish 
to see better seed sown, improved implements brought into use, more 
efficient methods of tillage adopted; it is of little moment to them who 
first takes the lead in the reform of agriculture. So far as we have yet 
advanced, it has been possible to make appreciable progress without 
reliance being placed upon the co-operative movemeut to provide the 
converts. There are big landlords in some places who have shown 
willingness to lend the improved varieties of seed to their tenants; there 
have been found cultivators in others, outside the co-operative movement, 
who have turned a willing ear to those who preach of the advantages to 
be derived from new implements; everywhere there are cultivators who 
will work for themselves but will not agree to help others. So far as 
the Agricultural Departments have progressed in the villages, they 
bare not felt co-operation be necessary to their campaign. 

The fact is that at the present stage, the Agricultural Departments 
have not exhausted the number of those who are not in urgent need of 
co-operative organization; they are still working amongst that ten or 
twenty per cent, who are above the poverty line. It is when their 
lessons have to be extended to the great mass of the cultivators that 
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'they will realise that the only method of organization that has anywhere 
proved successful amongst agriculturists is the co-operative. They will 
never expand their activities far without it; they will be unable to 
maintain a steady rate of progress in popularising the improved methods, 
seeds and implements without some such combination of the masses 
into convenient units, and the federation of these into larger central 
associations. For the present, it would appear to be sufficient that the 
Board agreed that the method of organizing small agriculturists which 
holds out the greatest promise of success is the co-operative and that, 
accordingly, the Agricultural Departments can often best reach the great 
majority of cultivators through such organization. The Board, there¬ 
fore, recommended that the propaganda work of the Agricultural 
Departments should in the future be directed towards organized bodies of 
co-operators in much greater measure than in the past, and accepted the 
argument that more valuable and more lastiug results could be obtained 
by concentration than by dispersal of efforts. If these dicta be acted up 
to, a more rapid expansion of the non-credit agricultural movement 
should be seen in the future. If the village propaganda work be more 
directed to organised bodies and less to a few progressive or complacent 
individuals, it should be possible for organisers to set to work with more 
confidence that their labours will not be rendered fruitless by the 
inattention of the field staff of the sister department. The Registrars 
laid stress upon the credit movement as a necessary preliminary to 
successful work in more advanced types, as well as a convenient channel 
for the distribution of implements, seed, etc., and the Board accepted 
this view. 

The difficulties in the way of closer co-ordination between the two 
Departments were clearly illustrated when the subject of marketing 
was taken up. Co-operators regard this as oue of the most difficult 
forms of activity, and they are still feeling their way towards a 
satisfactory solution of the multitude of problems involved; they are far 
from being prepared to lauuck forth into any widespread scheme, or even 
to decide which o? the many experiments under trial should be regarded 
as the best for general adoption. Of the business essentials, expert 
management, large transactions, organization by the commodity over a 
large area, there is no dispute; but loyalty to the society is difficult to 
secure; members require constant and patient teaching of the advantages 
of dealing with an organization built up from amongst themBelves 
instead of taking the old easy road of sale to the nearest shop. It has 
been estimated that abont eighty per cent, of the produce brought to 
.market is brought by persons who are not themselves the producers, so 
'that organisers have , a slow and np-hill task in the education of the 
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cultivators in the advantages of the sale society. Such societies will' 
have to be built up slowly; they cannot be called into being by any 
magic of registration; they cannot be created to meet an urgent need 
of a temporary nature. 

To the Directors of Agriculture this seems unsatisfactory; if their 
new varieties of crops are to become popular, the benefit derived must 
be clear and immediate. If, say, American cotton yields a smaller 
weight of produce per acre than desi t then unless that type brings a 
better price on the market, the cultivator will not grow it. If the 
agricultural expert wishes to keep control of the seed, he must have 
some control over the sale. The desire for quick results here is hardly 
compatible with sound progress along co-operative lines; and it is 
difficult to see how the divergent aims of the two departments can be 
harmonised. In both spheres, the field for effort is so vast that each 
department naturally inclines to that line which promises the best 
results for its limited resources. The co-operative movement is still 
so far from winning its battle with debt, usury and unsound finance 
throughout the country, that it must not let other calls divert the 
chief energies of its organisers from this supreme task. Where organisers 
are unable to deal at all adequately with the problem of sale, it were 
better to leave the sister department to rely on its own agency. 
Marketing requires financing, and the whole trend of the series of 
Annual Reports is to illustrate the imperative need of constant insistence 
on strict adherence to sound principles. 

The writer attempted to bring befqre the meeting of the Board the 
great importance of the proper study of rural or agricultural economics. 
The need for systematic and wide-spread study of this subject was 
illustrated by an opinion advanced that the Agricultural Departments 
were not concerned with helping the cultivator to get a profit from the 
land but with assisting him to get more produce out of it. Such an 
obvious slip could only be due to insufficient acquaintance with standard 
works on rural problems; and, perhaps, the failure to appreciate the 
position of co-operation in an agricultural community which has been 
referred to may be regarded as further evidence of the same deficiency. 
The fact is that'.ipOf^peration covers a wider sphere even in the rural 
world than ivgrioultiltoi it deals with problems such as fragmentation, 
laud improvemonlutedocation, waste of resources, and so on, which may¬ 
be of interest to agriculturists, and certainly were to the expert members 
of the Poard, but which are not, usually included in their sphere. Even 
marketing is more an economic than an agricultural problem and, as- 
•*ch, tends to fall within the scope of co-operation. 
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It might have been expected that amidst so many experts on 
different subjects, the common ground which would serve as a basis 
for discussion would be that of agricultural economics ; the writer 
gathered the impression that the discussions would have possessed more 
interest and value to all present had this been the case, especially, 
perhaps, when the proceedings of the Cattle Conference were under 
discussion. The cattle problem in India can at present only be tackled 
from the economic standpoint, and in this sphere co-operation has in 
other countries played a very prominent part. It is significant that the 
great services which the movement has rendered to the cause of cattle 
improvement in most countries seems to have been overlooked. The 
exceptional case of England appears to have been accepted as the 
normal; the requirements of countries characterised by special needs of 
small peasant proprietors were insufficiently emphasised. And yet, 
although a certain amount of progress may be made by working through 
wealthy landlords, or by highly technical breeding at Government farms, 
and although both methods are necessary to ultimate success, it should 
be abundantly clear that the millions of cultivators and the millions of 
their cattle will remain unaffected unless effective propaganda can be 
carried on through co-operative societies here as in other countries. 

In their task of spreading co-operation for more strictly agricultural 
objects, it will be well if workers remember the difference of attitude 
towards the rural problem which has been referred to above. Co-operators 
have to deal with human beings; their aim is to make these human 
beings healthier, wealthier, happier, and better citizens. It is the 
human beiug as au individual, and not the mass, who has to be placed 
on the road to prosperity, or at least helped against the everpiessing 
encroachment of poverty. Increase of his production alone, unac¬ 
companied by any corresponding increase of his profit, is not an object 
of co-operation; nor is co-operation concerned with the larger issue of 
foreign trade apart from the gain to the individual cultivator. The 
agricultural expert is concerned less with the individual than with his 
crops; he has advice to give, seeds to be sown and implements to be 
used, all calculated to lead to an increase of production; better profit 
will lead to more rapid popularity, but he is not concerned with the man 
behind the plough. That man may be rich or poor, landlord or tenant, 
prosperous or over-burdened with debt, making a profit from his calling 
or just scraping a bare livelihood from it, matters little so long aB he 
learns and practises what the expert has to teach. In so far as that 
man may achieve the end of his toil by less waste, by cheapening his 
costs, or by some other purely economic or social measure, the agricltural 
expert is not concerned. The latter looks at the cultivator as a grower 
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of crops who is getting less good produce than he might* It is the- 
mass and not the individual who is the object of agricultural teaching. 
It would, perhaps, be better expressed to say that the agriculturist:' 
is concerned with the fields, with the increasing areas under better- 
crops, and with the greater agricultural production, while the^ 
co-operative worker looks on the fields, the crops, and the production 
merely as a means, and not the only means, whereby the lot of the 
cultivator may be improved. The agriculturist asks to be tested by the 
acreage under such and such a crop, or the area treated with improved- 
implements, or the measure in which a danger from some pest has been 
averted. The worker in the co-operative movement would ask to be 
tested by the number of human beings whose lives have been brightened 
by his efforts at teaching self-help, by their progress towards freedom 
from economic serfdom, by the development of their characters in self- 
reliance, self-government, and self-control. Every organiser should be 
a good economist, and every good economist should give true value to 
material improvement, so that all who work in the co-operative field 
should appreciate the fine achievements of the expert agriculturists; but 
they view these not in the mass, bat in their effect upon the individual" 
human being. On the other hand, it were well if the expert agriculturists 
could appreciate the extent to which the cultivators of this country are 
held in the bondage of custom owing to their chronic indebtedness which 
prevents them from gaining much advantage from efforts at greater 
production. Co-operation must prepare the way for agricultural 
improvement by saving as many cultivators as possible from the bog 
of debt into which they have sunk, by teaching them that a better life 
awaits those who will combine for mutuad aid, that their weakness may 
be turned to strength by association with others, and that their 
resources, if wisely used, will suffice to provide more of the amenities 
which make life bearable. Mere crops and acreage and number of 
implements sold must make little appeal to the organiser until these 
can with confidence be held to indicate a real improvement in the lives 
of the masses of the people. This will never be without co-operation. 
The extent to which the agricultural expert can spread his teaching 
through his State-paid staff is limited to a narrow circle. 

If the foregoing argument be true, then there clearly emerges a 
very serious moral for all workers in the co-operative field. If the 
expert has, as we all rapidly acknowledge to be the case, lessons of 
great value to teach to the people on the land, and if these people are 
beyond the reach of his staff, then on co-operators must rest the 
responsibility for preparing the mass of these people to receive the new 
teaching. Much preliminary work must be done in the clearance of 
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debt, in the teaching of self-help, in instilling hope of better things 
within the grasp of those who will make the effort required, and in 
engrafting into every brain the great importance of good organization. 
If it be true that the mass of the cnltivators cannot be reached except 
through co-operative organization, then upon the Registrars and their 
fellow-workers, both non-official and official, falls the bnrden of creating 
that organization and of effecting that subtle change in the outlook of 
the cultivator which is necessary to fit him to adopt the advice which 
is offered by the experts of the Indian Agricultural Service. 

H. Calvbrt 


DISTRIBUTIVE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN INDIA * 

The co-operative movement introduced into India early in this 
century has, it is well known, progressed at a fairly rapid pace under 
State patronage and supervision. It is equally well known, however, 
that this progress is largely confined to co-operative credit and banking, 
the non-credit side of the movement not showing any material expansion. 
Agricultural organisations on the non-credit side, for the joint purchase 
of seeds, manure and implements, for the joint marketing of produce 
such as the sale of cotton, or for the highest stage of joint cultivation, 
which incidentally offers a very good solution of the problem of 
uneconomic and fragmented holdings, are but conspicuous by their 
insignificance in numbers, scale of operations, and the measure of success 
achieved. Indeed, it seems that the problems of agricultural improve¬ 
ment in India cannot be successfully solved without the aid of the 
co-operative movement in all the different operations of the cultivator ; 
merely credit will not and cannot suffice. India, besides, haB numerous 
cottage industries, some of which show great vitality despite the handi¬ 
caps of the absence of organisation and competition of machine-made 
goods made at home or imported from abroad. Producers* co-operation 
has indeed a vast scope in India and yet we have but just touched upon 
merely the fringe of co-operative production. Above all, India has a. 
huge population and while every one is not an industrial producer, and 
while everj one is not an agriculturist, every one is certainly a consumer 
of numerous articles produced by others. The chain of middlemen 
between the producer and the consumer has grown up here as is 
inevitable under modern conditions; the cry is often raised against 
profiteering ; the people are poor and yet the millions of consumers are 
unorganised; co-operative distribution has not been undertaken earnestly, 

* A paper read before the Seventh Annual Conference of the Indian Economic Association, 
i9a4. 
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the isolated and spasmodic efforts made daring the last few years having 
resalted in failures. 

Co-operative distribution seems to me to be a very important 
department of co-ordinated co-operative effort* The possibilities are 
great, though the achievements hitherto have been insignificant. The 
stores societies in this Presidency are languishing and gradually 
disappearing by liquidation and cancellation and other provinces do 
not reveal any very more heartening picture. It would be, therefore, 
useful to analyse why this consumers’ movement has failed to progress 
and to get firmly established in the land where one would expect it to 
take root and grow. 

The failures of several societies have not been without value. 
They have brought home several valuable points, taught many useful 
lessons and have been the means of our gaining very instructive 
experience. It is true that these failures teach us negative lessons of 
what not to do ; but these negative lessons suggest the positive counter¬ 
part of what to do. 

Co-operators know well the famous Rochdale principles of working 
store societies, and try to act upon them, as far as possible. There 
are the sales at market rates, there are sales on strictly cash terms, 
there is the annual dividend on purchase, there is the fixed maximum 
rate of interest to be allowed on share capital. There is little or no 
advertisement, no window-dressing, no attracting of customers, the 
theory being that loyalty of members automatically secures custom and 
spares the expense of advertisement, window-dressing and the like. 
Faithful to the Rochdale principles, they wait for several retail stores 
to come into existence and struggle into childhood to take up seriously 
the starting and building up of a wholesale society. When, therefore, 
the retail stores fail, co-operators wonder, and when they analyse the 
situation, it is customary now to attribute the failure to the absence of 
loyalty on the part of the members. 

Absence of loyalty is doubtless the prime reason for the stores 
not succeeding in the great majority of cases- But merely deploring 
this common phenomena will not take us far. Preaching the need of 
loyalty on the part of of members and regretting its absence will not 
bring custom and success to the shop. It is not after the failure of the 
shop that we can force loyalty from members, but it is, I feel, 
imperative that the organisation of a store society should be such as to 
make loyalty the most natural thing in the world for the members. I 
would go a step farther and say that when from the facts submitted by 
the organisers or promoters of a society there is a grave doubt about 
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the loyalty of its members, the Registrar should make it a point not to 
register it at all. A store society without the members being loyal is 
a phenomenon that should not be allowed to come into existence at all 
from the first. To make matters clearer, it is obvious that to make a 
co-operative centre successful there must be a sufficiently large group 
of persons having one or more needs in common, aud having some tie 
or bond in common, which may be a further incentive to harmonious 
aud co operative effort; they must further feel the needs to meet which 
they start the society acutely enough to take some trouble and make 
some sacrifice and they must be educated or experienced enough to 
know how to set about to achieve their object. Such a group of persons 
will necessarily be loyal to their store and ensure its success. Instead 
of finding out such groups, what is unfortunately but too commonly done 
is for one or a few enthusiasts to get the shares subscribed by their 
friends and acquaintances, who from its very inception, have no idea 
whatsoever of obtaining their requirements from or through the shop 
but who consent to take a few shares to oblige tne organisers or to help 
a good cause. To ensure loyalty, the members must be largely from 
one locality, so that convenience and facility may be added to sentiment 
as a spur to loyalty. In a place like Bombay, for instance, it is no use 
starting a shop near the Girgaum Portuguese Church, a good centre in 
itself, and have your members scattered all over Bombay. It is no use 
starting a book store for^college students at Kalbadevi near its junction 
with the Princess Street even though that may be a good centre in the 
vicinity of large book-selling firms. The members must be a group, 
homogeneous group, residing in the same locality or coming together 
at least at some place because of common occupation. If other ties 
exist in addition to these, all the better. Thus, if members of the same 
caste were to be found staying in the same locality, the chances of success 
of the society would be materially strengthened. Loyalty of members 
to the society is, I firmly believe, largely a matter’of organisation of the 
society and societies must not, therefore, in general be registered unless 
this primary consideration is carefully kept in mind. 

Premising that loyalty is thus secured more or less, the next 
■ consideration that should, I feel, be emphasized is that it must never be 
forgotten that the store is a business concern aiming at the economic 
improvement of its members. The aim is primarily, not to cultivate 
the moral virtues which, though highly important and desirable in 
themselves, are but the by-products of cooperation, but to buy at 
wholesale and, therefore, cheaper rates and to retail to members at nearly 
those rates. Of course, instead of selling at practically the wholesale 
Tates or at rates lower than those obtaining in the retail market, the 
2 
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society may adopt the Rochdale plan of distributing bonne on purchases,, 
and thereby promote the habit of saving and thrift. Bnt, anyway, the 
members mast get the articles at lower rates. If they cannot, the 
store fails in its primary idea and deserves to lose the support of 
its members. The management must hence be such aB to ensure them 
lower prices, on purchases from day to day or at the end of the year. 
Unfortunately, it is too common to declare dividend neither on shares nor 
on purchases for a year or two, because of some preliminary expenditure 
or something or other. Most men have a very limited amount of 
patience and cannot go on looking forward. In thus waiting for dividend 
to come, members soon lose their early enthusiasm for their common 
shop; the circumstances which impelled them to join the society may 
change and the canker of disloyalty shows itself. In the early 
stages, preliminary expenditure or heavy cost of establishment or want 
of experience, does not permit dividend to be declared; later on, the 
falling of custom completes the ruin. I am of opinion that the manage* 
ment must somehow keep prices a little lower than the market prices 
for purchases from day to day by members, so as to show them in a 
tangible form from their first purchase, the economic benefit which the 
store is going to confer, aod to declare as soon as possible, at the end of 
the first six months or year, dividend on capital and also on purchases. 
If the profits are not enough for this purpose, though in a really well 
managed store this cannot and should not be, a little philanthropic 
assistance even may be welcomed, the idea being to secure the continued 
confidence of members in the desire of the stores to fulfil the expectations 
raised when it started. The organisation securing the loyalty and custom, 
the prices and dividend retaining the custom so secured, the stores will' 
be well on the road to success. 

A reason often assigned for the failure of distributive societies is 
that, accustomed as the people here are to purchases, especially of 
foodstuffs, for which they need not pay there and then, the enforcement 
of and strict adherence to cash sales leads to the falling off of customers. 
The practice of cash sales being one of the basic ideas of the Rochdale 
Pioneers, co-operators here adhere to it with disastrous results. Almost all 
store societies, chiefly those retailing foodstuffs and even some sundries 
shops have expressed a desire for permission to sell on credit; and the only 
concession in this matter allowed generally has been that those desiring 
to take advantage may open a deposit account at the store againBt 
which their subsequent purchases will be debited. This means that a 
person unwilling to pay for each purchase as he makes it, is asked to 
pay a pretty large sum in advance to cover subsequent purchases. It 
» no wonder that this concession is not availed of by many. In some* 
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cases, permission is granted to allow credit for a month or so to approved, 
customers. This too means in practice credit to a few friends and 
acquaintances of the manager or members of the committee, really, 
cases where persuasion may eliminate the need for credit Bales altogether. 
It appears to one that some way has to be found whereby those who 
so desire may be able to buy on credit, at a slightly higher rate of 
course. I think the store organisation should ran in close association^ 
with a credit society or a few well-managed credit societies may be 
affiliated to or recognised by the store. In that case, a member of such 
a credit society may get a loan which is not paid to him in cash bat 
for which a card is issued to him. On production of this card, the 
member will be allowed to make his purchases from the store to the 
amount sanctioned and set forth there. Monthly or quarterly recoveries 
could be effected, the members getting the desired facility and the 
stores the desired custom. In the case of a store meant for the 
employees of a common master, it is possible to secure this advantage 
even without the help of a credit society. The employer issues the 
cards and sets forth the limit upto which sales on credit could be effected 
monthly from his pay. Purchases without having to pay for them 
on the spot have somehow such a fascination that where arrange¬ 
ments as outlined above have been made, almost every one takes 
advantage of them. 

The next consideration that presents itself to us is the management 
of the shop. A store is after all a business concern and must be run 
on those lines. All facilities that are given by competing retailers 
must be afforded by the stores as well, such as sending, in the case of 
a grain stores in Bombay, a man round to the customers periodically 
to get their orders and to deliver the articles at their own homes. 
Scientific advertisement must also be resorted to in order to attract 
non-member customers and thus to extend the beneficent influences 
of the stores. All this requires a competent staff which, we often 
find, the stores cannot afford to engage. The pity is, the store 
societies are mostly in a way too large, in a way too small, too 
large for honorary workers and too small to be able to bear the 
establishment charges. They commonly adopt, therefore, the fatal 
course of employing ill-paid managers or salesmen. In a business 
concern, unless there is someone who either for love or money is 
genuinely interested enongh to take a good deal of trouble for it, the 
venture will not be successful. Leaving love for the institution aside, 
someone must have a sufficiently high stake in it, and must stand to 
lose pretty much if it fails. The manager must therefore, be preferably- 
a shareholder himself and his remuneration should be partly fixed.' 
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and partly a percentage of the profits of the society. Anyhow 
competent management paid or honorary mast be secured. I am 
strongly of opinion, therefore, that at the present stage, one should 
encourage, on the one hand very small societies performing a specific 
function and having a fairly limited scope, which could easily be run 
on true co-operative principles, with the help of honorary workers, the 
heavy establishment charges being practically altogether eliminated. 
On the other hand, a few large societies may also be encouraged with 
capital and scale of operations vast and varied enough to permit of a 
highly paid competent staff which could be expected to run the shop on 
business principles and ensure as far as may be the financial success of 
of the undertaking. Gradually, one of such big societies could well 
become the wholesale without which co-operative distribution cannot, 
I am afraid, be placed on a sound and sure footing. Instead of starting 
a big co-operative venture, it may appear desirable, if and where possible, 
to buy up a successful store and convert it into a co-operative store in 
which case the competency of the staff and management being assured, 
the chances of risk are minimised. 

In a large city like Bombay, then, societies performing a specific 
service like a co-operative hostel, a co-operative book-shop, a co-operative 
laundry, a co-operative restaurant, could be run with success, and on 
the other hand, a large society run on strict commercial lines would 
also have chances of success. In smaller cities a medium store might 
wall do if properly organised and worked, and I do not despair even of 
having a rural stores if a credit society is attached to it or works in close 
association with it. 

i 

The great difficulty about distributive co-operation is that it requires 
a higher degree of education and training on the part of its members 
and workers. To start and run a credit society is easy enough ; to 
organise and work a co-operative store is difficult. People have hence 
to be trained in the aims, ideals and methods of consumers* co-operation 
before much success can be attained. For this purpose, people could 
be trained up to a full-fledged stores through the intermediate educative 
steps of a weekly co-operative bazar for a chawl or group of chawls, a 
buying club or weekly purchases by one of the members by turns on 
behalf of all, and a store working on an indent basis. Farther, as the 
student of to-day is the citizen of the morrow, co-operative societies, 
small but educative in their aims and working, may well be fostered 
and encouraged among them, so that the principles and lessons imbibed 
during those years may bear fruit later on in life. I should think 
therefore, that the efforts of co-operators towards establishing the 
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consumers’ movement may well be directed towards organising students’ 
societies, co-operative bazars, buying clubs, stores’ working on an 
indent basis as potent and effective means of education and training. 

The State in India has taken a very active interest in the develop¬ 
ment of the co-operative movement among the people ; but this active 
interest is yet so far largely confined to credit co-operation. No 
special honorary organisers have been appointed for cc-operative 
production or distribution. Compulsory and free audit of consumers’ 
societies is not introduced. No special concessions have been granted 
in the matter of railway freights like those granted by the Railway 
Companies to societies for their own employees. In fact, enough 
interest has not been displayed, enough push has not been given by 
the State officials. Non-official workers are few, and though organisa¬ 
tions like the Central Co-operative Institute have come into existence 
in most of the provinces and are rapidly expanding and playing an ever 
important part in shaping and moulding co-operative policy in the 
country, there is still the cry for ever more workers. It is here that 
teachers, and particularly teachers of economics, could do a good deal. 
If they take active iuterest in the co-operative movement they will 
not only be very useful themselves to the cause but by enlisting some 
of their students to the service of co-operation, they will supply the 
much-needed workers. If the State were to adopt a more vigorous 
policy and if the non-officials were to second these efforts, I have no 
doubt that with proper organisation securing loyalty, with efficient 
management, with facilities for credit sales, the societies that may 
come into existence will prosper and the consumers’ movement will 
take root in India as it ought to. 

H. L. Kaji 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS IN DHARWAR* 

Agriculturally, the Dharwar Taluka naturally divides itself into 
two distinct tracts, ‘ The Mallad ’ and ‘ Tho Gadinad.’ The public 
road from Dharwar to Garag passes between the two. The Taluka map 
illustrates the names of the villages situated in these two tracts. 

This note is the out-come of my experience of the Taluka in general, 
gathered from visits to various villages for different objects, and a 
detailed special study made for the purpose for which this note is 

* Reprint of a brief note on the survey of the agricultural ueecte of Dharwar 
Taluka, with reoommendations to the Taluka Development Association organised under 
the Rules framed by tbe Government in accordance with Resolution No. 3378, detcdi 
5th June 1922k 
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intended, at and round some important centres of the two different 
’'tracts. The Taluks records past and present have also been consulted 
for comparison. I will attempt to describe the needs of these two 
tracts separately in order of their importance. 

MALLAD 

I. Remedy against the attack of wild pigs :—The trouble to the 
cultivator, from the attacks of wild pigs, the damage done to his crops, 
and the economic condition to which he is reduced are known to many. 
Mai lands adjoining the forest growth are going out of cultivation and 
the area under waste is increasing. The outturn of Jowar, inferior 
millets and pulses has considerably gone down. Only the paddy crop 
receives good attention and with all night watching a portion of this 
crop too is damaged. The cultivator being unable to combat the attack 
has been reduced to poverty and has lost his health from night watching 
in addition to his day’s work. No agricultural improvement is commonly 
possible without a remedy against the attack of wild pigs. An enclosure 
seems to be the best remedy, though organised hunting should be the 
ultimate aim for destruction of the wild pig. The advantages of 
enclosure are :— 

(a) Cultivators will be saved from night watching which will mean 
good health and increase in population. 

(5) Saving of damage done to crops at present which varies a 
good deal in proportion to the proximity of the cultivated area to the 
forest growth. 

(, c ) Many of the lands that are lying waste at present will be 
brought under cultivation and those that are already under cultivation 
will receive better attention which means production of more food and 
fodder. 

( d) Many of the low-lying paddy fields will carry a second pulse 
crops which will mean better food to men and better fcdder to cattle. 

{e) Area under sugar-cane will increase. 

(/) Cultivation of new crops like ground-nut (early varieties) 
and potato will be undertaken. 

I recommend, therefore, that fencing societies should be planned and 
organised, as well as hunting societies unler Government supervision 
if possible. Where stones are available within a radius up to a mile 
a stone wall of the type built round 31andihal fields seems to be advisible. 
Elsewhere a neltel fence will have to be looked to. It is hoped that 
• experience of the benefit derived froth'the common wall built at MandihaL 
-will throw more light on the problem during the next<weason. 
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A scheme for Tegar, Hale-tegur, Gulladkop, Venkfcapur and Redikop 
is under reference at present and plans are being contemplated round 
Mugad and Kalkeri. 

II. Water-supply :—Cultivators complain that they do not receive 
rains, as they used to get years back, and the cultivation of the paddy 
crop with rain water alone is becoming more uncertain. They cannot 
grow Jo war or inferior millets in rice fields for many reasons. More 
tanks are needed and the existing tanks stand largely in need of 
repairs. There is large scope for more individual as well as common 
tanks in the traet. What is needed are long term credit facilities and 
technical advice. There is a perennial brook near Hale-tegur from 
which water can be raised at a cheap cost and utilised with advantage. 
Well-sinking in the tract is possible in a few places. 

III. Land Improvement :—Where cultivators have no trouble with 
the wild pig and have a good supply of water they are generally keen on 
land improvement, especially on preparing rice beds by levelling the 
uneven land. They generally prepare their beds on contour lines 
and for that purpose depend upon the experienced eye of a particular 
man in the village or group of villages for advice. In trusting to the 
eye they invariably commit mistakes and go on rectifying the same in 
years to follow. Technical advice with the aid of levelling instruments 
is what is needed. 

IV. Manure Supply .—Preservation of farm-yard manure in the 
tract is very indifferent and needs attention. Much of the cow-dnng jg 
wasted as fuel though there is wood in the vicinity for the purpose. 
Cultivators hesitate to apply manure before sowing to the paddy crop 
where it depends only on rain water. They say it often does more harm 
’than good. What is needed here is a top-dressing manure after 
impounding rice beds. Experiments with cake and ammoninm sulphate 
are in progress and should continue. In villages where cane is 
cultivated, there is generally scarcity of farm-yard manure. Bone-meal 
to paddy in these villages is also a possibility. 

V. Cultivation and Implements Needed:—(a) Sabul plough for 
breaking Mai land and for cultivation of cane, iron scraper for levelling 
the land, and small rice ploughs W. K. S. and Eirlosakar No. 12 are 
being demonstrated and should continue. 

(5) An implement for clod crushing is yet a need. The work of 
“the stone roller with curved ridges prepared by Mr. Gilbert, the Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, 8. D., Dharwar, has been found to be fairly 
satisfactory in red and sandy soils. Trials should continue. 
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(e) Disc-harrow and gallows ploughs will be found useful in big 
holdings with sugar-cane cultivation on a large scale. 

(rf) Cultivation of cane in Mallad is yet very crude and should 
improve. Surface drainage, preparation of land, selection of sets, the 
method of planting with eyeside ways, extraction of juice with Nahan 
mill, and Gul-making on Poona furnace, are the principal items that are 
being demonstrated and should continue. 

(e) Weeding in paddy is one of the laborious and costly items 
especially the removal of “ Conag ”, a weed in drilled paddy. A note 
that I have written on the subject is published as Departmental bulletin 
No. 82 of 1916 and I hope it will be useful to the people interested in 
suppressing this weed. Co-operative effort is what is chiefly needed and 
my note deals with details. 

( f) A paddy threshing machine is often a need. A bullock-gear 
machine was tried at Mandihal last season and is found to do good work. 
Wide demonstration will depend on future trials. 

(g) Stone roller for threshing Jowar will be useful when the area 
under Jowar increases, under enclosed tracts. 

VI. Crops and Their Varieties: — (a) Introduction of Upland cotton 
Gadag No. 1 on Mai lands seems to be a possibility. Experiments 
should continue. 

(6) There is scope for ground-nut and potato crops in enclosed areas. 

(c) As regards paddy the principal crop of the tract, only experi¬ 
ments are being made at present on some new varieties chiefly Sunder-sal 
and Bodaka. These experiments may continue. 

(d) Early varieties of cane, Bed-sports and Nanga, have given better 
results than local Pundya at Kambarganavi and there is scope for their 
introduction in this tract where the supply of water is limited. Experi¬ 
ments should be extended. Renewal of seed of these two varieties is yet 
a problem and is being thought over. Bed-Mauritius cane is another 
variety considered to be suited to Mallad and this also should be tried. 
Cane in Mallad generally suffers from water-logging dnring rains and 
from drought later. The foregoing three varieties have been observed to 
stand both these conditions better than the local Pundya, and hence deserve 
further trial. 

(e) Mango grafts can be planted in red Mai lands where water is 
available. 

VII. Disease*: —Smut occurs in Jowar crop and copper Sulphate 
packets should be distributed with demonstrations of the right appPeai iota of 
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the treatment. What is really needed is to explain to the cultivator what 
smut means, how the disease originates and how it spreads. He has vague 
and curious ideas on the disease and will take to steeping as a necessary 
item in the cultivation of Jowar only when he understands its importance. 
The necessity of eradicating this disease and its possibilities should be 
fully explained to all cultivators. Other diseases are only occasional and" 
should be brought to the notice of the officers of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment for advice as soon as they appear. 

VIII. Cattle: Improvement and Scope for Breeding :—Cultivators 
complain that both the number and the condition of cattle are going 
down. From a study of records and personal observations during the 
past few years I am not inclined to believe the first part of the state¬ 
ment, while, I agree with the latter half. With the increase in the 
extent of waste lands and high prices there has been a tendency to 
increase the number of cattle. There is ample grazing during rains and 
cultivators are tempted to keep more than what they can afford to 
feed during summer. In fact, the cattle feast during rains but fast 
during summer. Cultivation of Mai land crops, namely, Jowar, inferior 
millets, and Kulthi and that of second crops after paddy are declining. 
The supply of paddy straw alone is not sufficiently nutritious to keep 
up the condition of cattle throughout the year. It is expected that 
enclosure against wild pigs will improve the situation. Much of the 
grass is not cut but is wasted at present. If cut when flowering and 
stacked or turned into ensilage, it will no doubt add to the stock of fodder. 
The spear grass which is grown in the tract alone, however, is not 
Sufficiently nutritious to improve the condition of cattle. This is required 
to be supplemented by Jowar fodder or that of inferior millets and chaff 
of Kulthi and other pulse crops, besides a small ration of concentrated 
feed to milking cows and young stock. What is required is mixed 
farming. Breeding is also very indifferent in the tract. Cultrators 
usually separate good bull-calves from the herd, rear them separately 
with some extra care and Bell them at their breeding age to other 
cultivators who generally come from outside the tract and pay compa¬ 
ratively better prices. The herd of cows has invariably poor mongrels 
to servo upon and the results are very poor as could be foreseen. The 
introduction of the pure Mysore strain seems to be advisable as .fudged 
from £he results on the Tegur Farm. For systematic breeding and 
feeding by raising the required quantity of fodder for summer, cattle 
farms with mixed farming are what are needed and there is large 
scope for opening them in this tract. There are many sites where 
cattle breeding pays more than crop production. Growing Jowar, 
inferior millets and Kulthi, mainly for fodder, seems to be possible in 
3 
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unenclosed areas. These are my personal views based on experience of 
the Tegur Farm. The young stock on hand available for observations 
will show what improvement we can achieve from local cows and Mysore 
bull and with fodder that can be raised there without enclosure. Cattle 
farms should be encouraged in the tract with recommendations of needed 
help. Economic management is yet under study but seems possible. The 
breeders may devote more attention to breeding than rearing. The bull- 
calves when they attain the age of two may be sold to Gadinad cultivator* 
for rearing as these have got more and better fodder supply. Good bull- 
calves get fancy prices. 

IX. Co-operation needed for Agricultural Development: —(a) En¬ 
closure against wild pigs is a subject in which co-operation plays an 
important part. Ordinary dry crop lands cannot individually stand the 
heavy cost. Enclosure becomes very cheap and within easy reach if 
co-operatively undertaken. This should be clearly explained to the 
cultivators and a regular propaganda needs to be undertaken in the 
matter. 

( b ) There is possibility of building tanks in the tract for common 
use and the matter should receive attention. 

(c‘) As regards supply of seed, implements and manure I think 
there is no need to form societies in many places. Two or three for the 
whole tract will suffice for a few years to come. The first to start should 
be at Alauawar. Paddy seed free from “Gonag” and cake and 
ammonium sulphate may first be stocked in preference to other articles. 

{d) The progress of co-operative credit is very slow in this tract and 
needs more attention. Cultivators need money mainly for weeding and 
removal of “Gonag” among various operations of their cultivation. 
Loans should be issued more for this genuine purpose at the right time 
than for others. The crop grown with weeds and Gonag gives very little 
yield and soon goes out of cultivation. 

(e) Cattle breeding can also be undertaken co-operatively but for 
success cattle farms of the type described are necessary. 

(/) Co-operative rice-bulling and sale have also a future before 
them. 

X. Education needed for Agricultural Development :—The ^failed 
is a most backward part of the Karnatak in point of education and 
the Dharwar Mallad is not an exception. There are many reasons, 
among which cattle watching and weeding in rice fields which drag 
boys from school to field in their very young age are important. 
Co-operative cattle breeding and cattle watching will save many boys 
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for education. Daring the time of the weeding season the schools may 
be held at hoars or on days when hoys enjoy some leisure. The direct 
method of teaching should as far as possible be adopted and agricultural 
lessons should be given. Agricultural education to adults is also very 
important and can be given through a series of sound lectures and 
demonstrations. Ignorance and illiteracy prevail throughout the tract 
and it is impossible to expect any development without proper education. 

XI. Sanitation needed, for Agricultural Development :—People in 
Mallad fall ill more than in other tracts and agriculture largely suffers. 
The needs are a good drinking water supply and supply of quinine and 
an enclosure to their fields to save them from night watching. 

gadinad 

This is a tract which has developed its agriculture to a certain extent 
within the past few years. Nature has played its part in this matter. 
The strip of black soil adjoining Mallad which was once suffering from 
heavy rain is now producing good crops of Jowar and cotton. Often it 
carries two crops, Udid and then wheat or gram. New crops like 
potatoes and groundnut have also stepped in. The tract receives both 
the monsoons and the crops are more or less sure. The area under 
cotton has increased. The cultivator of Gadinad is generally better off 
than that of Mallad ; but looking to the position in which he is placed 
he is by no means wiser. He has not improved his condition to the 
extent he ought to have. This situation is largely due to his ignorance. 
The needs for further developments are :— 

l. hand and its Improvement :—(«) The land is undulating and has 
many washiugs forming into Nalas. Technical advice regarding conttruc- 
tiou of bunds on contour lines and long term loans in deserving cases 
are.needed. There are two common schemes at Ammiubhavi proper 
and there are many individual cultivators in the tract wanting the 
needed help. 

(6) The land in the tract especially to the east is much affected 
with Hariali. Thousands of acres round Hebbli are affected with Hariali. 
These reduce the outturn of the crop and deserve attention. In tb© villages 
of the Amminbhavi Union also the lands are affected by this weed. 
In many cases the weed is likely to be eradicated by the use of iron 
ploughs. The District Agricultural Association, Dharwar, has kept a 
number of iron ploughs for hiring out and the seed and implement 
societies at Amminabhavi and Navalur have just started their work. 
Many more iron ploughs are needed in the tract. Messrs. Duncan 
Stratton are willing to supply their iron ploughs for hiring out on the 
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supply of fidelity bonds and the societies should think of utilising the-' 
help offered by the firm. Thousands of acres of land affected with 
Hariyali round Hebbli belong to Sardar Dadasaheb Jahagirdar of Hebbli 
and he wishes to have a steam plough for the purpose of clearing his land. 
The Development Association should co-oparate with him in doing 
the needful. At Hanammal, near Amminabhavi, Hariyali is very deep 
and the iron plough does not seem to be useful. In such cases, the land' 
needs hand digging. With bunds and removal of Hariyali the tract 
especially that which lies between the Dharwar [Garag and Dharwar 
Amminabhavi roads is capable of producing very good crops better than 
what it is doing now. 

II. Water-supply :—There is scope for sinking more wells especially 
in the villages of the Amminabhavi circle. Good water seems to be 
available within 30 feet. The same is the case at Saidapur and many 
other villages of the tract. The soil is excellent for raising garden- 
crops. There is need for a boring machine and long term loans for the 
purpose. This item should receive due attention from the Develop¬ 
ment Association at Amminabhavi. Amminabhavi proper, Hauamahal 
and Saidapur have a prior claim in the matter. More wells in this tract 
mean much. 

III. Manure Supply :—The supply of farm-yard manure is insufficient 
in the tract. The method of preparing farm-yard manure should receive 
greater attention and the people of this tract should soon take to the 
use of night-soil and the preparation of poudrette. There is scope for 
increasing the number of cattle in the tract by rearing young calves 
which will help to increase the supply of farm-yard maunre. 

IV. Cultivation and Implements needed :—(a) The advantages of 
iron ploughs have been made known to the people of this tract and their 
wide use only needs more demonstration. 

(£) An implement for sowing seed, especially cotton seed, is a bad- 
need. Improvement in the stand of the crop means improvement in 
yield. This has attracted the attention of the Department and attempts 
are in progress. Surat cotton drill does better sowing than tubes behind 
the local drill and needs more demonstrations. Clipper drill has been 
demonstrated in the Amminabhavi circle for sowing wheat and has been 

appreciated. 

(c) The use' of the disc-harrow is attracting the attention of 
cultivators and needs more demonstration. 

(d) The stone roller for threshing Jo.var and the Olpad wheat 
thresher for threshing wheat are being demonstrated iu the tract and . 
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-should continue. In the villages of the Amminabhavi Union aud round 
Harobelwadi and Hebli the wheat thresher has better scope than 
elsewhere, while the stone roller has scope throughout the tract. All 
the above-mentioned machines may be stocked for hire by the 
Amminabhavi Seed and Implement Society as funds permit. 

V. Crops and Varieties :— (a) Cotton :—Among various important, 
crops, cotton has received the largest amount of attention from the 
Department and the results have been very useful to the cultivators of 
this tract. 

Bound Amminabhavi and Harobelwadi, cultivators demand Kumpta 
cross variety. The organisation of the pure seed of this variety should 
receive the attention of the Development Association which should help by 
encouraging the seed-growers in proper centres and by arranging to gin the 
pro luce of those seed-growers through the Cotton Sale Society at Dharwar 
and stocking the seed in the Amminabhavi Seed and Implement Society. 
Pure seed should be obtained from the cotton staff of the Agricultural 
Department every year to suffice for a few seed-growers. In a few 
villages of the tract to the west there is still a demand for Broach cotton ; 
but the Department has stopped work on it in the interest of the majority 
of the cultivators. Dharwar No. 1 cotton which has given good results 
on Dharwar Farm has not yet drawn the attention of cultivators and 
deserves trials in various places along with Kumpta Cross. 

(6) Bansi wheat introduced at Harobelvadi has attracted tne 
attention of cultivators and its cultivation is steadly increasing. The 
seed was also distributed round Amminabhavi during the last season. 
Maintaining the purity of seed and further extension of its cultivation 
deserve attention in the tract round Amminabhavi and Harobelvadi. 

( c ) As regards Jowar, the varieties Fulgar yellow and Hadimosadi 
are found to be better thau others on Dharwar Farm. These varieties are 
grown in the tract but not all through and the Jowar has invariably some 
mixtures. Trials of these two pure varieties may be undertaken in 
places where they are not grown. 

(rf) There is scope for mango grafts in the red soil of the tract 
•especially to the west near Dharwar, Mare wad and Timmapur. There is 
need for opening a nursery for preparing grafts at Dharwar proper. 

VI. Diseases and Remedies: —(a) Smut on Jowar is common in 
the tract and copper sulphate packets should be distributed with a series 
of demonstrations every year. The packets may be stocked in the seed 
•and implements societies at Amminabhavi and Navalur. 
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(b) Other diseases which are important are cotton and Tnr wilts and 
rust on wheat. The remedies for these are not yet known. Striga lutia, 
a parasite on Jowarjbecomes often serious and has attracted the attention 
of the Department. It is very difficult to eradicate this without 
co-operation. 

VII. Cattle—‘Improvement and Rearing : —Cultivators of this tract 
purchase good draught cattle from Mysore teritory. There is ample scope 
for rearing young bull-calves. Fodder scarcity is not common in this 
tract and with circular chaff-cutter they can save a good deal of Karbi. 
Many of the cultivators on my enquiry round Amminabhavi have 
expressed their desire to take to it if good bull-calves can be secured. If 
breeding develops in Mallad as proposed in this note there will be enough 
good draught cattle and to spare. A good deal of propaganda is needed 
on production of good draught cattle in Mallad and their rearing in 
Gadinad. Breeding as such in Galiuad has no scope. Individual 
cultivators who have kept cows, however, can form bull-clubs, but I thiuk 
they will be more benefitted by taking to rearing young bull calves. 

VIII. Co-operation required for Agricultural Improvement: — (a.) 
Co-operation in bunding is desirable, but presents a good many difficulties. 
Where possible it, should not be lost sight of. 

(6) The seed and implement societies should increase in number. 
Various kinds of iron ploughs, wheat threshers, stone rollers, disc-harrows 
and cotton seed should be stocked in general. 

(c) Circular chaff-cutters run by oil-engine power and run ou a 
co-operative basis seem to have scope in the < tract. 

( d ) Co-operative sale of other important produce may be added to 
that of cotton at Dharwar. 

IX. Education required for Agricultural Development : —(nr) Various 
lectures, in addition to demonstrations, should be arranged to educate 
the minds of cultivators towards agricultural development, especially 
on rural economy, on rural lauds and on the improvements in progress. 
Cultivators have a general belief that there is nothing to learn in 
agriculture or nothing to teach by opening a school or holding classes. 
The first duty of the Development Association, in my humble opinion, 
should be to clear away this dull atmosphere through constant and 
impressive lectures and create a taste for Agricultural Development. 
This tract is favourably situated and I feel such a propaganda will meet 
with success. When the taste has been created agricultural lessons in 
vernacular schools and special vernacular agricultural schools will be the 
general needs. 

(i) Training classes may be held on the Dharwar Farm. 
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To conclude :—An analysis of the situation and needs of the Taluka 
will reveal that the Development Association has two main functions 
to perform. One is to educate the minds of cultivators and to realise 
their real needs, and the other is actually to meet the needs they feel 
at present through co-operation where possible. Both these functions 
can and need be undertaken simultaneously. 

S. S. Saumath 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCE IN KHANDESH’ 

Our Committee was appointed by the Hon’ble Minister for Forests 
and Excise, on the 20th January, 1923, and was asked to prepare its 
report within a week. At a small informal meeting hold on the 20th, 
where the Hon’ble Minister, representatives of Agricultural and 
Co-operative Departments, and of the Bombay Central Co-operative 
Bank, Honorary Organisers of the District, and a few representatives of 
societies were present, the needs of co-operatives societies in the West 
Khandesb District were discussed. Several points of view were urged 
upon the Hon’ble Minister who concluded that there existed a strong 
feeling that the members were financed inadequately by co-operative 
societies and agricultural production was thereby suffering. He was 
of opinion that the causes of that feeling should be investigated and 
measures to remove them suggested by several persons of different 
views examined. This led to the appointment of our Committoo which 
was to enquire into the present position of co-operative societies as regards 
finance and to report as to how members of societies could be financed 
adequately without societies being unduly controlled by Government or 
the Bank, but at the same time, ensuring that the independence of 
co-operative societies does not ruin their members through facile credit. 

2. Our Committee met ou the 21st, toured for four days in the 
Dhulia, Sakri, Sindkhela, Shahada and Rhirpnr Talnkas, visited ten 
villages and inspected twelve good, fair and poor societies. We did not 
visit Nandurbar, Navapur an l Taloda Talukas both for waut, of time and 
because all the societies in the Nandurbar and Navapur Talukas aro 
Bhil societies and because there is no society in the Taloda Taluka. 
"We have left out Bhil tracts because we consider that the Bhil tracts 
of the West Khandesh District require a treatment very different 


♦Report of a Committee of Inquiry on Adequate Finance, consisting of Messrs. D* 
A. Shah, R. N. Mehta, B. P. Wagholkar, M. A. Kharkar, S. B. Deshinukh, A. P* 
Eulkarni and B. N. Deaai appointed in January 1923. 
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from that proposed herein for other tracts. One of the members 
Mr. Atmaram Pundlik Kalkarni could not take any part in oar work. 
Mr. M. A. Kharkar could not tour for the inspection of societies. 

3. There are at present 114 societies in the West Khandesh 
District. Out of these, 7 are urban societies, 1 a dairy, 1 a guaranteeing 
union, 2 implement societies, and the rest agricultural credit societies. 
Of the 103 agricultural credit societies, again, 9 societies of the 
Nandurbar Taluka, aud two societies of the Navapur Taluka are Bhil 
societies. Our observations, therefore, apply only to 92 societies in the 
District. 

4. The number of members of 94 agricultural credit societies in 
the West Khandesh District was 4,525 on the 31st March, 1922, and the 
total working capital of those societies on that date was Rs. 1,86,278. 
The average working capital per member works out at Rs. 41-4-0. 
As, however, Bank loans are generally repaid by societies before the 
31st March, the figure of the total working capital of the societies on the 
31st March does not give a correct idea about their financial position. 
Another figure for the maximum of the working capital of societies 
reached during the year 1921-22 has been calculated by including in the 
working capital the balance of bank loans outstanding on the 31st March 
1921, and the total bank loans received by societies during the year 
1921-22. This figure comes to Rs. 3,38,740 giving Rs. 74*8 as the 
average of working capital available per member. As the average in 
Bhil societies also was almost the same, their inclusion in these calcula¬ 
tions does not materially affect the average in the other societies. The 
average of agricultural expenses for one pair holding of dry farming land 
without a Saldar is Rs. 220. Thus the average capital supplied by a 
society to its member is much less than what would be required even by 
an economical cultivator for the expenses of his one pair holding.* 

5. Reasons for the inadequacy of finance are of the ordinary kind. 
Most of the societies in the District were new. Secretaries and committee 
members and to a greater extent ordinary members, lacked co-operative 
training and knowledge and often even acquaintance with certain 
essential routine. It was only to be expected, therefore, that societies 
would commit mistake while applying for loans, and that the Co-operative 
Department and the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank would hesitate 
to sanction loans freely. While making demands for loans, societies were 
guided not so much by a consideration of the full requirements of their 

* In the coarse of oar enquiry also, this fact was brought home to as in almost 
every society we visited. There is no doubt, therefore, that members of societies 
have, as a rale, been inadequately financed in the past. 
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members, bat by their conjecture as to how much they woald get 
■considering their own members* deposits, limit of loans to individuals, 
audit classification, and such other factors. Societies and supervising and 
financing arrangements being what they were, the Department and the 
Bank could not feel the confidence necessary to advance sufficiently large 
loans. 

6. Though there is no doubt that agriculturists have benefitted 
from credit societies inadequacy of finance has directly or indirectly led 
to the following, among other results:— 

1. It has compelled most members to resort to the Sowkar. 

2. Money-lenders show unwillingness to make loans to members of 
credit societies, and, when they advance loans to them, impose, 
as a rule, harder conditions than those they impose on others. 

3. Purchase of good seed at the right time, and proper manuring 
and tillage of land become very difficult, and to that extent 
agricnltural efficiency is not achieved. 

4. In combination with other factors, it makes perfect loyalty on 
the part of members to their societies, very difficult, if not 
impossible. 

6. As their working capital remains low, societies cannot afford to 
incur sufficient expenditure for management. 

7. We must make it clear that nothing in this report may be 
taken to mean that we wish to minimise the value of what has been 
achieved in the past. Organization of societies had to be pushed on 
through a paid Inspector working under a District Honorarv Organiser. 
The activities of the Bombay Central Co-operative Institute in the 
District were almost nil. Till December last, not a single co-operative 
conference was held in the District, and till now no training class for 
secretaries or committee members has been held, though a few 
secretaries were invited to secretaries’ training classes held outside the 
District. The financing agency was far away and could not be in touch 
with the societies. As the development of the co-operative movement in 
the District was only recent, the whole work of organization, propaganda 
and training had to be done by the Department and Honorary Organizers 
whose number has been small, and not well spread in the District. If 
the same conditions were to continue, we could not have thought of 
making the recommendations that we do hereafter regarding the finance 
of co-operative societies and their members. It is not, however, so much 
for ensuring that Bank loans would be safe that our minds have been 
exercised as for ensuring that facile credit does not encourage extra* 
vegance, and may not lead to other abuses like money-lending at the hands 

4 
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of members of co-operative societies. Considering the income of the 
members of agricultural credit societies, and the value of their lands, 
there would be little risk iu advancing even five or more times the loans 
hitherto advanced to them. On the other hand, both because his income 
is very fair, and because the value of his land is great, the cultivator often 
incurs debts without sufficient thought hoping that one good season 
would enable him to wipe off the whole or a great part of his debts, he 
freely invests his small or large savings in lands, houses and ornaments, 
and goes to the extent of borrowing for part of these investments. It is 
this tendency to invest savings iu ornaments and especially in lands that 
we desire to counteract. The West Khandesh cultivator also borrows largely 
for marriages and other domestic expenses and though his debts are, as a 
rule, well within his means to repay, in most cases, the cultivator spendB 
money before he earns it, whereas with a change of habit, he could fairly 
easily earn money before he spends it. We are very auxious to see that the 
West Khandesh cultivator does not live on his future earnings, but on his 
past savings. We would, therefore, point out, that if our recommenda¬ 
tions about facilities for finance were given effect to, unaccompanied by 
others, it may result in the rniu of the members of agricultural credit 
societiet. 

S. We should divide the West Khandesh District into four tracts : 
(1) the canal area iu the Dhulia and Sakri Talukas, (2) the Tapti valley 
tract (3) The tract between the Tapti valley and the Panjra river which 
is subject to famine, (4) the Bhil tract. We have excluded (4) from the 
scope of our enquiry. The average cost of cultivation in the first three 
tracts is given in the Appendix, and may be taken as a rough standard of 
the agricultural requirements of cultivators in the different tracts. 
Financing of members should be based on their agricultural requirements 
as judged by that standard. 

9. Maximum credits of members should be fixed on the basis of 
their agricultural and other requirements. Loans, however, should be 
given by instalments. After the managing committee has convinced 
itself that a member has applied the first instalment, say for the purchase 
of bullocks or manure, to the proper purpose, the next instalment should 
be given to him. Societies should be induced to maintain field registers. 
Maximum credits should be granted to A and B class societies only. We 
would also suggest that the power given by bye-law 35 of the model bye¬ 
laws for agricultural credit societies, to the chairman and one 
committee member, to advance loans within the maximum credits, 
without consulting the whole committee should be withdrawn. Money 
for agricultural purposes in a village would be required almost at the 
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same time, and instalments of maximum credits can, therefore, be 
sanctioned without difficulty, by the managing committee. The power 
given to the chairman and a committee member may be abused in so 
far as they may not ascertain whether the previous instalments of loans 
have been applied to t the proper purposes, and may be partial to certain 
members. 

10. Loans for seed particularly cotton seed should be given in kind. 
Arrangements^ for the supply of seed should be made by the Bank 
which should try to:purchase seed in December or January wheu prices 
for cotton seed are lowest. This will not only prevent the misapplication 
of loans, but enable members of societies to obtain good seed at cheap 
rates. Other] loans should, as far as possible be given by means of 
cheques. This will make it, unnecessary for societies to maintain large 
cash balances at Jtheir villages and will inculcate banking habits in the 
agricultural class. 

11. Much as we wish that members of agricultural credit societies 
Bhould bring all their money crops to the bank for sale, we do not think 
the time is yet ripe for suggesting that it should be made obligatory 
on every society financed by the Bank to arrange for all the money crops 
of their members to be sold through the bank only. Strenuous efforts 
should, however, be made to induce as many members of as many 
societies as possible to sell their agriculturaf produce through the Bank. 
On the other hand, we feel that with the very great attraction provided 
by liberal finance, a number of societies satisfying the ordinary standards 
of initial deposits and the like, may spring up and it may not be possible 
to distinguish which are real societies and which are not. Though there 
is much scope for extension of the co-operative movement, we believe 
greater attention should be paid t.o the consolidation of existing societies. 
We would, therefore, suggest that the societies which may be registered 
after our recommendations aB regards adequate finance are accepted, if 
at all, should be^ given to understand that if they wished to bo 
financed by the Bank, they would have to send the money crops of their 
members to the Bank for sale, provided the Bank were prepared to 
arrange for such sale. 

12. If the agricultural requirements of cultivators in West Khan- 
desh District are taken into consideration, the present limits of loans 
to individuals are, as a rule, low. We could point out that a limit of 
Es. 200 might have been reasonable about six years ago when the cost 
of cultivation was only about half as much as it is at present. Taking 
the increased cost of cultivation alone into consideration, it wonld appear 
that the limit shoal 1 be raised to Its. 400 automatically. We do not 
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mean that all the cultivators should necessarily borrow for carrying on 
Agricultural operations, but we suggest, that they, in fact, do borrow 
for the purpose in most cases. A limit of Es. 525 in canal areas and 
Bs. 350 in other tracts would be sufficient for the needs of a cultivator 
with one pair of bullocks but as the limit is a maximum limit laid down 
in the byelaws we would recommend that Rs. 1,000 should be the 
ordinary individual limit in societies in canal areas and Bs. 600 in 
societies in other tracts, so that members with such holdings as require 
two pairs of bullocks for cultivation would not be driven to the Sowkar. 
We have also come across cases in which certain members of societies 
require, for agricultural operations, loans larger than Rs 600 and in 
order that such members may take sufficient interest in their societies, 
and may not have to resort to the Sowkar, we would suggest that iu 
‘A’ class societies, loans upto Rs. 2,000 should, as a rule, be sanctioned 
to individuals as special cases on the recommendations of general 
meetings. 

13. We have found that in famine or scarcity years, members may 
not be able to repay their loans either partially or wholly, and yet may 
require fresh loans for agricultural operations. If the West Khandesh 
cutivator cared to make cash savings during good years, he would, as a 
rule, save enough to tide him over lean years. But as he invests his 
savings in lands or ornaments during famine times he has often to 
sell his ornaments and some Hither moveables at a loss. In the fear lest 
the burden of debts may unnecessarily increase if loans are granted 
liberally during lean years, we are of opinion that loans not exceeding 
half the amounts according to the standards mentioned in Appendix A 
for a cultivator working with a Saldar, may be advanced, and for this 
purpose the individual limit of loans iu the bye-laws should be allowed 
to be exceeded by half as much, during lean years, on resolutions passed 
by general meetings. In making this recommendation we have 
considered that after a famine year the cultivator may not engage a 
Saldar, or may not manure his land as manure would not be specially 
necessary after famine years, and may even meet his expenses by selling 
his ornaments which bring no income to him, but which he may not 
have to sell if he lived economically. 

14. As we have suggested that societies should finance their 
members fully, at least for their agricultural requirements, we believe 
societies should know what outside debts their members are incurring. 
Otherwise, a member who is fully financed, may borrow large amounts 
from outside for the same or other purposes, and may make the society’s 
loans undesirable and unsafe. Societies should, therefore, insist that 
their members most inform their committees of the outside debts that 
they may incur. 
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15. If there is any one thing which co-operative societies could 
teach the cultivator of West Khandesh to his best advantage, it is to 
make cash savings. In certain societies, we find that deposits are taken 
from members by compulsory deductions from loans. Though such deposits' 
are better than no deposits at all, they will not teach the member to lay 
by something of his own accord, when he has fairly large cash amounts 
on hand. As a first step towards thrift, we are of opinion that it should 
be made obligatory on members to deposit 5 percent, of the sale proceeds of 
their money crops every year. These deposits should be long term deposits 
that is fixed for ten years or in uo case, less than five years. These 
accumulated savings may serve after some years as a means for the 
member of a co-operative society to start living on past savings rather 
than on future earnings. Compulsory deposits are the minimum savings 
that members of societies should effect. Members should, however, be 
taught and induced to make short term and savings deposits. These 
latter deposits are as much, perhaps more, useful in teaching thrift and 
banking habits to members, than compulsory deposits. 

16. It has come to our knowledge, in several societies, that there 
are iudifferont or inefficient, seeretaries. It, has been suggested to us that 
properly trained group secretaries should be engaged for groups of five or 
more societies. This, iu our opiuiou, is not the proper course. The 
secretaries would, in that case, have to be controlled bv an outside agency 
and their imposition ou societies cannot he justified save iu exceptional 
circumstances. We believe local men could be found to work as 
secretaries of societies. These men should be trained and better paid. 
Whon the supervision and inspection, about which our proposals follow, 
are provided, local secretaries will lie able to discharge their duties 
properly. 

17. To ensure sufficient supervision, one supervisor should be 
engaged for every fifteen societies. The question as to who should control 
these supervisors has beeu carefully considered by ns, but a, present we 
see no alternative to their control by the Bank. We, however, suggest 
that as soon as supervising unions could be organized, their control 
should be transferred to the respective unions. The Pimpalner 
Guarateeing Union should have its own supervisor for the societies 
affiliated to it. The supervisor will not do the work expected of an 
inspector, but will see that accounts are iu order, may do field inspection, 
and alvise societies iu matters of routine. The supervisor should be 
given a consolidated pay of Rs. 35 per month. Socie'ies should contribute 
two-thirds and the bank one-third towards tho ixpeases of supervisors 
controlled by the Bank. The expenses to societies for these supervisors 
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will hardly amount to more tban \ per cent, on their working capital. 
The contribution by the Bank will continue as long as its control. 

18. For efficient inspection, we suggest that the Bank should 
engage three inspectors, one of whom will iuspect Bhil societies al'-o. A 
general stanlari of one inspector for forty societies should be followed 
till there are more than forty societies in one l'aluka iu which case one 
inspector may be placed in charge of societies not exceeding fifty. 
These inspectors will control supervisors, and will do important work 
like guiding societies in the preparation of maximum credits of their 
members. They will have very responsible duties to perform, 
and should not be paid less than Rs. 100 per month, exclusive of 
travelling allowance. These inspectors ought to be controlled by the 
Agent of Dhulia Branch of the Bombay Central Co operative Bank. We 
are not inclined to suggest the salary to be given to the Agent, bat 
would only say that he should be an experienced and absolutely reliable 
person, liberally paid. 

19. Dhulia is situated in a corner of the West Khandesh District, 
and thongh cotton is brought to the Dhulia market from long distances, 
it would not be possible for the Dhulia Branch of the Bank to maintain 
a close touch with certain societies iu the Shalida, Sakri and Sinlkhed 
Talukas. The market-place suitable for those societies is Donlaichi. 
Jaggery and other produce from canal areas in the Sakri Taluka is taken to 
Dondaiehi which otherwise also is a good centre of trade in the West 
Khandesh District. We, therefore, suggest that a Sub-Branch of the 
Bombay Central Co-operative Bank may be opened at Donlaichi. It 
will be convenient for about forty societies to have dealings with the 
Dondaiehi Sub-Branch of the Bank. 

20. There is a great need at present for co-operative propagan la, 
education and training, and for focussing non-official opiniou and efforts 
in the District. This need will grow with the further development of 
the movement in the District in the near future. The Poona Divisional 
Branch of the Bombay Central Co-operative Institute is far away from 
Khandesh and cannot maintain touch with it. Moreover, economic and 
other conditions of the Khandesh Districts are different from other 
Marathi-speakiug Districts and Khandesh forms a separate entity by 
itself. We, therefore, recommend that a Divisional Branch of the 
Institute may be openel at Dhulia for both the East and West Khandesh 
Districts. 

21. As regards the old debts of members of societies, we have found 
that, as a rule, they are neither very large nor crushing. In a number 
of cases, civil courts have granted easy instalments carrying only 5 or 6 
per cent, interest. Even in other cases, if members are financed 
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■adequately and promptly for their current agricultural needs, the Sowkars 
are likely to climb down and may settle debts at comparatively low 
amounts. In the circumstances, we do not consider the redemption of old 
debts a question of such urgency as requires to be explored and tackled in 
the immediate future. Efforts may be made in the direction of the 
’redemption of old debts only after sufficient experience is had of the work¬ 
ing of the new arrangements, and after proper enquiry into the matter. 

22. From para 0 (3), it would appear that agricultural production 
in the District would increase if members of societies were financed for 
the purchase of manure. In almost every village we visited, demands 
for money for the purchase of manure were made. If more money were 
advanced by co-operative societies for the purchase of manure, the 
agricultural proluction of members of co-operative societies would 
undoubtedly increase, but there would, we fear, be no substantial increase 
in the total agricultural production of the District on account of the use 
of manure. There is in the villages only a certain limited quantity of 
farm-yard manure in the cropped area of the West Khandesh District, 
and all of it, except that part which is burnt as fuel, is used as manure. 
Greater demand for farm-yard manure may push its price unduly high, 
and may have some part of the cattle dung burnt as fuel. But the 
result would be out of all proportion to the efforts that may be made. 
This, we think, clearly shows the necessity of devising a scheme 
for making more manure available in the District. We understand 
that large quantities of manure are available in the forests of the West 
Khandesh Districts, and are practically wasted at present. We would 
suggest that the question be referred to the Agricultural Department 
for enquiry. Jf any economically sound scheme for the organized supply 
of manure could be devised, it should be financed by the Bank on behalf 
of societies. 

23. As regards Bliil tracts and Bhil societies of the West Khandesh 
District we refrain from making any detailed suggestions, but we think 
that the Bhils of the West Khandesh resemble in many ways, the Bhila 
of other Districts. Measures that have been found suitable for thorn 
elsewhere, may, perhaps, serve them in this District also. 

24. Though short has been the period of our enquiry and hurried 
our report, and though conscious we are of the imperfections of our 
recommendations, we have been struck so much by the potentialities of 
of such enquiries that we cannot close without irrelevantly throwing 
out a hint that such enquiries as ours may be made in other Districts iu 
the Presidency and the position of co-operative societies re-examined. 



APPENDIX 

[The following is a statement showing different tracts in the Dhulia,, 
Sindkheda, Shirpur, Shahada.and Sakri Talukas, size of average one 
pair holdings, and the average cost of cultivation for such holdings]. 

The cropped area of the Talukas can be divided into three tracts 
having regard to farming methods and security of rainfall. 

I. Thai Bagayat tract or the canal area of the Sakri and Dhulia 
Talukas. 

II. The Tapti valley tract. In this tract, rainfall is fairly secure 
and lands rich. 

III. The tract between the Tapti valley and the Panjra river* 
which is subject to famine. 

The average one pair holding in the three tracts is as under :— 

Tract I. 20 acres dry farming, plus 4 acres Thai Bhagayat. 

„ II. 20 to 24 acres dry farming. No well irrigation as rain¬ 
fall is secure. 

„ III. 18 to 22 acres dry farming. In some cases, there is well 
irrigation to the extent of one or two acres. 

Approximate requirements per holding :— 

I II III 


(3) Saldar 

• e e 

250 (2 Saldars) 150 (one) 

150 

(2) Manure 

• ee 

125 

* 

* 

(3) Inter tillage 

(4) Cattle feed 

cotton seed 

e • ■ 

and 

for 

100 

50 

50 

sowing 

(5) Picking and 

see 

bar- 

50 * 

100 

100 

vesting 

• • • 

• • e 

50 

50 

Total 

• • « 

525 

350 

350 


MINUTE OF DISSENT f 

Though I am in general agreement with the spirit of the 
recommendations made in para 12 the actual recommendations made 
therein transgress, in my opinion, the bounds of prudence. In theory, 

* Mammal requirements of 2nd und 3rd tract vary from Rs. 150 to Bs. 200 every 
2 years, according to the availability of farm yard manure, its price, and the capacity 
of the cultivator to purchase it. 

t By Mr. D. A. Shah, Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Northern 
Division. 
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the recommendation* cannot he objected to. All member* should be so 
financed that they may not have to go to the riowkar. But it has been 
recognised on all hands that mere financing is not enough. There would 
have to be some efforts on the part of members themselves and also 
appreciation on their part of the value of self-help, thrift, and independ¬ 
ence before any financing could briug about the desired results. If this 
were not so, co-operative societies might have started by clearing off all the 
debts, new and old, oftheir members. By their unwillingness to recommend 
the redemption of old debts at once, by the absence of any recommendation 
for providing for large loans for marriages and similar domestic expenses 
and by recommending certain maximum limits whether it be of Hs. 00b, 
Its. 1,000 or Rs. 2,000, the Committee itself has recognised the fact that 
certain limitations are necessary, when the theory of adequate finance, is 
put into practice. I am as eager as any other member of the Committee to 
hasten development but looking to the circumstances, 1 would hasten 
rather slowly. I am quite conscious of the fact that the Committee has 
recommended closer and better supervision of societies, hut it is also clear 
to my mind that all that supervision will be external, and that no amount 
of external supervision can take the place of internal supervision. Iuterual 
supervision is possible only if members aro sufficiently trained in co-opera¬ 
tive principles. Once members know what the co-operative movement really 
is, and realise its advantages, internal supervision could be effective 
though less necessary thau at present, and mechanical limits can then be 
related or removed. ■ I would suggest that ordinarily a limit of Bs. 500 
be allowed. I suggest this limit because I feel that an industrious and 
economical cultivator can cultivate his two-pair holding with Rs. 500, by 
B&ving the expenses for a Saldar, or applying his own money either saved 
from the previous year’s income or earned in addition to his agricultural 
income by meaus of carting or such other activities. In canal areas Rs. 800 
may ordinarily be allowed as the individual loan limit. With lls. 800 a 
cultivator should he able to cultivate two-pair holdings in the canal area 
provided the cultivator is both industrious and economical. The individual 
loan limit ought certainly to be raised as societies gain experience and 
confidence, and increase their owned capital. I am very reluctant to 
suggest that the individual loan limit should be exceeded in any case 
whatever, and yet would concede that in specially well-managed 
societies the individual limit may be allowed to be exceeded in select 
cases npto Rs. 1,500 in canal areas, and Rs. 1,000 in other tracts. 
There are two apparently strong grounds urged for keeping limits 
high. The first is that the Sowkar treats members of societies 
very unkindly, and imposes exceptionally hard conditions on him. The 
second is that if the needs of persons having lands larger than two-pair 
6 
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holdings are not satisfied, they will not take sufficient interest in their 
societies, and may mismanage them. As regards the first ground, it is 
not true that Sowkars do as a rule impose exceptionally hard economic 
conditions on members of societies. A Sowkar is, on account of various 
reasons, reluctant to advance loans to agriculturists, and one of his false 
excuses for concealing his unwillingness to give loans to a person is to say 
that he is a member of a co-operative society. Otherwise, Sowkars 
though they do not like co-operative societies, generally take them as » 
settled fact of life and try to make the best of existing circumstances. 
Though they must at times be taunting members of co-operative societies 
in the beginning for co-operative societies having not financed them fully, 
the Sowkars desirous of having dealings with agriculturists do, as a rule, 
see that their clients, even members of societies, are not scared away either 
by unreasonable treatment or harsh conditions. As for the other ground, 
it must be remembered that there is no reason why members having very 
large holdings should not have even a part of the capital required for the 
cultivation of their lands. In fact, they should be expected to have 
saved some money which when deposited in societies would be available* 
to poorer members. Unless they themselves make cash savings, even 
Bs. 2,000 will not be enough for persons with large holdings who will, 
therefore, have to resort to the Sowkar. There is another point also to 
be remembered. It is that the persons who have large holdings but do 
not save, are often entangled in large debts for various purposes. It is 
very likely that having large outsile debts also, they may not repay the 
the loans of societies punctually. The unpunctuality on the part of these 
persons would have a disastrous effect t on societies. If the fear that 
societies would be mismanaged in case the need* of large holders of laud 
were not satisfied were true, none of the societies in which there are 
holders of lands at present coull have been well-managed. The actual 
experience, however, is quite the reverse. Societies like Patan and 
Ohimthaua in which the proportion of such large holders to the total 
cumber of members is as high as 20 or 25 per cent, are the best managed 
societies in the District. If large holders of laud do not consider it an 
honour to be ou managing committees ani are not inclined to do a littl* 
service to their villages, but join societies primarily to take the largest 
loans, the ruin of societies woull be near. On the other hand, if they join 
with ardour aud service as their primary motive, they will manage their 
societies well. They will also know that, if the societies are well managed, 
the loan limit will gradually be rais3d, and they will get larger loans 
if any such loans were required by them. 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 

The report on the working of co-operative societies in the Central 
‘Provinces and Berar for the year ending 30th Juue 1922 was issued with 
a Government Resolution in February 1923, but it was not received for 
review till the end of the year 1923. Another official year has gone by 
and the report for the subsequent year should be available very shortly. 
It is hence unnecessary and of no practical advantage to offer detailed 
comments now on the facts and figures contained in the report for 
a period which closed over a year and a half ago. In the year 1921-22, 
conditions were on the whole unfavourable to the expansion of the move¬ 
ment although the season was not a very poor one. But the province 
took some time to recover from the scarcity conditions which prevailed 
in the previous year and subsequent financial crisis which overtook the 
co-operative movement. Central banks felt considerable difficulty in 
financing a larger number of societies than they had already under their 
control, and fresh registrations were only 84 while concellations 
numbered 113. The total number of societies, declined in the year 
from 5,011 to 4,987, but membership increased from 1,56,787 to 1,59,247, 
and the aggregate working capital rose from Rs. 2,99,49,862 to 
Rs. 3,16,15,339. 

Agricultural credit societies numbered 4,496 as against 4,535 at the 
close of the previous year while the membership decreased from 73,879 
to 73,112 and the working capital from Rs. 1,24,77,607 to Rs. 1,22,33,240. 
The Registrar, Mr. Crosthwaite, welcomes the reduction in the averag® 
loan per member from Rs. 154 to Rs. 148 as, in his opinion, there had 
been au unhealthy inflation of credit during the past few bad seasons. 
Much attention was devoted to the recovery of overdues but renewals 
had to bo granted for 16 lakhs of the loans and recoveries in cash 
amounted to 32 lakhs, as against total outstandings of nearly a crore. 
It is curious to find that the statistics do not show any loans as overdue, 
aud the practice of freely granting renewals automatically clears all 
arrears. Out of the resources of the societies nearly thirteen lakhs 
represented the total reserve funds and If lakhs the deposits from 
members. Outside deposits amounted to the magnificent figure of 
Rs. 44,626 or an average of ten rupees per each society, and the balance 
of over a crore was derived from central banks. This is indeed a position 
of hopeless dependance on central financing ageucies and the fact that 
societies hold shares in central banks to the extent of Rs. 87,880 
•and individual members of societies own shares of the value of 
Rs. 10,38,000 does not improve the situation very much. A referenc® 
may be made to the sum of R-. 19 lakhs placed at tLe disposal of 
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societies during the previous year of famine and finaucial crisis- Nearly 
twelve lakhs of'this were drawn hut over six lakhs were repaid during 
the .year, leaving an outstanding balance of Rs. 6,87,742. Agricultural 
societies for purposes other than credit decreased in number from 
34 to 32, owing to the cancellation of two cattle-breeding societies. 
25 of these were seed unions which have done extremely useful work in 
distributing and encouraging the use of pure seed, but some of which 
are now reported to be overtaken by a sense of apathy. The best 
among these unions undertake, besides, the work of selling or hiring out 
improved agricultural implements. Similar work is also undertaken by 
the agricultural associations which numbered six, but of which only three 
were working regularly. The remaining society is an Adat or commission 
shop run in conjunction with the Akola Central Bank. This shop had a 
membership of 143 persons, mainly members of rural credit societies. 
On a paid up share capital of Rs. 4,650 ami a business of Rs. 2,22,590 
it made net profit of Rs. 963. 

Non-agricultural societies numbered 95 as against 99 in the previous 
year. Their membership was 6,289 and their working capital 
Rs. 4,55,296. Ten were limited liability credit societies, mainly among 
factory-workers connected with the impress Mills of Nagpur. These 
are reported to be doing well, but the same cannot be said about the 
57 societies of the unlimited liability type. The majority in this group 
are weavers’ societies which are said to be in an unsatisfactory condition. 
Non-agricultural non-credit societies decreased in number from 34 to 28, 
owing to the closing of about half a dozen consumers’ stores. These 
societies numbered 24 at the close ofth$ year, but four bad their registra¬ 
tion cancelled since the end of the year and four more are likely to be 
wound up. Of the remaining societies one is an industrial society for 
weavers started with the object of supplying yarn and other materials to 
the members. It has made a good start and promises to do well. But 
of the other store societies only nine made a profit on the year’s working 
and among these three were stores intended for a special class, and managed 
by persons belonging to that class. The only other societies in this 
group were a motor union and two societies for Gowlies and one dairy. 

The most prominent feature of the co-operative movement in the 
province is the dominating position occupied by central banks. These 
numbered 31 as in the previous year, but their working capital 
increased from Rs. 1,30,21,903 to Rs. 1,38,17,862. Of this capital, 
Rs. 18,72,564 represented shares and Rs. 7,19,908 reserve funds. 
Ontside deposits amounted to nearly SO lakhs as against 65 lakhs at the 
end of the previous year and deposits from societies amonnted to 
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Rs* 13,55,028. 18J lakhs were borrowed from the Provincial Bank as 

against 29 lakhs at the commencement of the year. Deposits maturing 
during the year amounted to Rs. 40*88 lakhs and on the basis of 33* per 
cent, of these the banks should have held as fluid resource a sum of 
Rs. 13g lakhs. The fluid resource accumulated during* the year amounted 
to Rs. 4*85 lakhs, but this was exclusive of the investments of the banks’ 
reserve funds with the Provincial Bank. Actually, the deposits of 
central banks with the Provincial Bank amounted to 14 lakhs, and 
about ten lakhs more appear to have been held in the shape of invest¬ 
ments in Government securities. The Provincial Bank consolidated its 
position considerably in the year and its working capital increased from 
Rs. 40,22,439 to Rs. 50,77,982. Of this, shares and reserve constituted 
7 lakhs, while outside deposits amounted to 17 lakhs, 20A* lakhs were 
held as deposits from societies and central banks. At the end of the 
year, the Bank held in cash 8] lakhs and in investments 24| lakhs. 
This should afford ample protection against deposit liability of 43£ lakhs, 
especially as central banks have begun to accumulate their own fluid 
resources. Moreover, the movement enjoyed a cash credit of 17 lakhs 
with the Imperial Bank of India which remained intact at the close of 
the year. But this credit, Mr. Crosthwaite looks upon as an artificial 
line of defence inasmuch as it was ohtainel from the Imperial Bank on 
the recommendation of the Local Government. Similarly, because 
of some curious ruling that investment of the reserve funds cannot rank 
as fluid resource, aud full cover should be provided by the Provincial 
Bank against the deposits with it which ropresent the reserve funds or 
fluid resource of central banks and primary societies, Mr. Crosthwaite 
draws the amazing conclusion that the Bank’s financial position is far 
from being satisfactory, and that it is the financial support of Government— 
which has contributed not a pie to the resources—that has enabled the 
Bank to continue its operations. 

As in Burma, guaranteeing unions are supposed to form an integral 
part of the co-operative structure in the Central Provinces. The number 
of unions increased during the year to 308, but to supervise the 1,430 
societies affiliated to them nothing was spent on inspection, no super¬ 
visors were engaged and no contributions were received from societies. 
Undoubtedly, unions can relieve central banks of much of their responsi¬ 
bility for detailed supervision aud guidance but bodies which appear to 
exist only in name and take no steps to carry out the functions entrusted 
to them, do not seem to serve any purpose save that of providing 
additional security for the investments of central banks. The function 
of supervision which was originally performed in the Central Provinces— 
as even now in Bengal, Bihar, and the United Provinces—by central 
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banks was taken over by the Co-operative Federation when it was started 1 ' 
some years ago. The Federation delegated the work to the bank* 
themselves bat the bankB undertook supervision as agents of the- 
Federation. The Federation’s present position, however, is not clear, and 
it is not understood from the Report if it contininues to function as a 
supervising and controlling body. Mr. Crosthwaite observes that the 
activities of the Federation were confined during the year to the holding 
of a training class and to the collection of criticisms on the Report of 
the Committee of Inquiry. Possibly, this represents Mr. Crosthwaite's 
own view of the work of the Federation and not the actual position of 
affairs. Primary audit too was being conducted till 1921 by licensed 
auditors engaged by the Federation. Mr. Crosthwaite mentions that 
617 societies were audited by non-official auditors and also adds that 
177 members of societies went through a course of training in accounts 
and 99 through a course of training in audit. But whether this work, 
was conducted as in precions years through the Federation is not clear 
from the Report. 

BIHAR AND ORISSA 

Under the guidance of its experienced Registrar Mr. Muhi-nd-din 
Ahmad, the co-operative movement in Behar and Orissa continues to 
show sound and steady progress from year to year. In the year 1922-23, 
the total number of societies increased from 4,261 to 5,130, the member¬ 
ship from 1,36,541 to 1.63,221, and the working capital from 
Rs. 1,65.64,080 to Its. 2,19,17,846. The organization of new societies 
is entrusted to central banks, but to assist them there are 28 honorary 
organizers, and two special officers were at work last year in opening up- 
and developing backward areas and in'paving the way for the starting 
of central banks. All developed groups are placed under central banks, 
and central banks which have with within their jurisdiction an unduly 
large number of societies—the Local Government put this figure at 
200—are split up and a new hank is started for every compact group of 
societies. Thus eighteen districts in which the movement has spread are 
served by 48 central banks. Fresh registrations during the year came 
to 995, mainly among agricultural societies the number of which increased 
from 3,861 to 4,661, Their membership increased from 1,12,421 to 
1,34,821 and the working capital from Its. 65,04,598 to Rs. 85,69,059. 
67£ lakhs out of this represented borrowings from central banks, which 
is quite a high proportion but uot so high as iu the Central Provinces.. 
Reserves amounted to lakbs, and shares which were introduced a few 
years ago accounted for nearly three lakhs. More disappointing than 
these figures is the amount of deposits held. Deposits from members 
amounted to 2*31 lakhs and from non-members 1*83 lakhs. Of the 
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latter, it may be observed that 1*28 lakhs were held by one large society 
organized by the Roman Catholic Mission at Ranchi, leaving less 
than half a lakh accumulated among the remaining primary societies, 
which gives an average no better than that found in the Central Provinces. 
As against total outstandings of 72§ lakhs held from members at the 
close of the year overdoes amounted to 16J lakhs and recoveries are 
reported to have been 61 per cent, of the demands from members. The 
percentage has remained steady for the last four years, which very likely 
shows that the balance represents advances for which renewals may 
safely be given. Another evidence of improving management is that 
while the number of bad and hopeless societies has steadily decreased, 
the percentage of societies ranking as model has more than doubled 
itself in the last four years. The savings in interest accruing to members 
as a consequence of the operations of societies are estimated at 
Rs. 9,82,207, but apart from this ranch has been achieved in adding 
to the assets of members and in the redemption of mortgaged holdings. 
The total acreage of laud redeemed was 4,434 ; 448 acres of lands 
were purchased and the head of cattle added to the property of members 
were 19,147. Besides the credit societies dealing in cash, there were 
70 grain golas which bad a membership of 20,731 and a total working 
capital of Rs. 1,57,701. The main objects of these golas are to build 
up grain reserves and to make advances to members for seed and main¬ 
tenance, but some of the institutions have commenced functioning as 
agricultural sale societies. This has involved some in loss during the 
year, althongh their credit transactions appear to have been very 
satisfactory and collections have been exceptionally good. The main 
requirements of these golas are suitable store-houses and godowns, and 
some assistance from Government, similar to that obtained by grain stores 
in Germany, would not be improper. The report speaks of 31 sale 
societies working during the year, but this probably includes a certain 
number of credit societies which also undertake the work of sale. The 
number of registered societies for purchase and sale was 8 and for 
production and sale 24. Two among the letter were dairy societies. 
None of these societies appears to have done particularly well. 

Non-agricultural societies numbered 301 as against 261 at the 
beginning of the year. Their membership increased from 15,994 to 
17,662 and their working capital from Rs. 15,47,223 to Rs. 19,56,059. 
Of this capital, 5 lakhs repre v seuted shares, a lakh reserve funds and 
3$ lakhsrdeposits from members. Outside deposits amounted to 1£ lakhs 
and borrowings from central banks to 8fc lakhs. Overdnes amounted to 
1$ lakhs as against total outstandings of 13*15 lakhs. 129outoftho 
total number were credit societies, 60 with limited liability and 69 with 
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unlimited liability. The former group consisted mainly of employees, or 
salary-earners’ societies and people’s banks. The progress of the 
people’s banks in the province has been marked in recent years, and in 
addition there are unlimited liability societies for traders, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, tailors and cobblers. Some of these were purely credit 
societies, while societies for production and sale numbered ten and those 
for other forms of co-operation two. Most of these were industrial 
societies which would be classed as producers’ societies in this Presidency 
and the presence among them of associations for development of home 
industries is interesting. Fishermen’s societies numbered 35 and 
weavers’ societies 100. The development of hand-loom weaving has 
received much attention in the province and the technical assistance 
given to this movement by the Department of Industries under 
Mr. B. A. ColliuB is considerable. The weavers’ societies had a member¬ 
ship of 1,400 and a working capital of Rs. 1,01,108. Purchase and sale 
societies numbered 25, although the Registrar mentions 30 as the total 
number of stores. With the exception of a few, the general working of 
the stores continues to be unsatisfactory and the majority have suffered 
losses. The only institutions which appear to have done well were three 
weavers’ stores, the general stores for the employees of the Tata and 
Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur and two stores for Government 
servants at Pusa and Kanka. No progress is reported among students’ 
stores or village stores. 

The pivot pf the co-operative movement in the province is the central 
bank, but recently guaranteeing unions have been introduced as integral 
parts of the co-operative organization, and the number of these increased 
during the year from 72 to 118 while the number of affiliated societies 
increased from 098 to 985. These unions engaged in all 273 supervisors 
and the expenditure incurred on the work of inspection rose during the 
year from Re. 5,173 to Rs. 8,635. Most of the unions have been working 
satisfactorily and in a number of tracts the paid inspecting staff of 
central banks is being replaced by the supervising staff of the anions 
responsible to and controlled by the primary societies. Systematic 
training is, in the first instance, provided by the various central banks 
for the secretaries and supervisors of unions, and then, as the efficiency 
of their inspection grows, responsible duties are delegated to unions by 
the banks. The starting of unions has already been successful in improv¬ 
ing the standard of management in the primary societies, and the 
Provincial Federation with the concurrence of the Local Government has 
decided to continue and extend the system. 

The Provincial Bank increased its working capital during the year 
from 17 to 20 lakhs. The share capital amounted to Rs. 1,20,400, the 
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reserve fund to Rs. 1,07,472, and deposits from co-operative institutions 
to Rs. 4,59,889. 12£ lakhs were raised as deposits from individuals, an 

increase of nearly three lakhs over the previous year’s figures. But this 
increase was not sufficient to enable the Bank to finance freely the 
affiliated central banks and the cash credits granted to the latter had to 
be cut down. The cash credit with the Imperial Bank was fully utilized, 
and an additional credit had to be obtained against securities held. 
Investments in securities held at the close of the year were Rs. 5,10,502, 
as against Rs. 5,87,525 shown in the previous year, and the Bauk will 
have to expand its resources considerably if it is to serve as the apex 
bauk for the province. Three new central banks were started in the 
year, increasing the total number to 448. Some eight of the banks were of 
the pure type having societies only as shareholders. The aggregate 
working capital increased from Rs. 69,08,841 to Rs. 93,93,950, the 
increase being particularly noteworthy in respect of deposits. These 
amounted to 64 lakhs, while borrowings from the Provincial Bank or 
central banks stood at 18 lakhs. The aggregate share capital amounted 
to 84 lakhs and the total reserve funds to 34 lakhs. 794 lakhs were 
invested with societies and recoveries made during the year amounted to 
07 per cent, of the demand. Against deposit liabilities of 64 lakhs the 
banks held, 10. J , lakhs in cash and 3] lakhs in investments. But it is 
not the financial aspects of the central batiks’ working which are so 
interesting as the part they play in educational and economic improve¬ 
ment of rural areas. These banks act as the media for the propagation 
of the approved methods of the Agricultural Department and many banks 
have special funds to be devoted to agricultural improvement. The 
cultivation of sugarcane and the manufacture of gal on scientific lines 
was undertaken in some areas, while others assisted in the introduction 
of Pusa wheat or paddy with drought-resisting qualities, and some pro¬ 
moted the cultivation of cotton, jute or potatoes on lines recommended by 
agricultural experts. Attention was also devoted to systematic manuring 
of crops and the supply of artificials and manures was organized. In 
addition to these societies formed for the purpose of developing irrigation 
facilities some of the central banks also interested themselves in the work 
of land improvement by giving advances for the construction of bands , 
the sinking of wells, storage of water and for the reclamation of waste 
lands. Equally important is the share of central banks in the provision 
of facilities for education. The Congress of the Provincial Co-operative 
Federation decided last year to create an education fund to which central 
banks should make contributions assessed at 5 per cent, of their annual 
profits and the total amount raised in this manner by voluntary contribu¬ 
tions and the donation of surpluses of cancelled societies was Rs. 14,937. 

6 
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Grants totalling Rs. 25,000 were received from district boards, and the- 
amounts so raised were spent in opening village schools, engaging' 
teachers or constructing school buildings. Some of the banbs, it is 
pleasant to observe, have interested themselves with promotion of 
sanitary reform and the provision of medical relief and the publio 
health authorities have agreed, wherever possible, to carry on their 
propagandist and educational work in collaboration with the staff of 
central banks. Lastly, a few banks have given some care to the question 
of improvement of the breed of cattle and their protection through 
inoculation or the provision of veterinary treatment. Thus no aspect of 
the social and economic life of the agriculturist is neglected in the 
programme of these banks, the activities of the best among which contri¬ 
bute no mean share in the movement for rural reconstruction. 

The Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation which is the apical 
co-ordinating and representative institution of the movement in the 
province has done better than the similar federation in the Central 
Provinces on which it was modelled. It conducts a printing press which 
earned a profit of Its. 8,300 in the year under report. It has a staff of 
47 local auditors and six divisional auditors and a subsidy of Rs. 28,362 
was received from Government for the audit of new and backward societies 
and another of Rs. 17,000 for the divisional auditors who conduct super¬ 
audit. The rest of the expenses of audit are defrayed out of contributions 
levied from societies and bauks, while additional grants are received from 
Government for developing backward areas and training bank officers and 
auditors. Divisional boards were recently started to secure decentraliza¬ 
tion of the work of the Federation and these seem to have done well. 
It is now proposed to create a special fund for education, training and 
propaganda, as the present resources are all used up in audit and super¬ 
vision and the training of the higher grade of officers. 

COORG 

The main features of the progress of the co-operative movement in 
the province of Coorg in the year 1922-23 were the development of 
co-operative education and the provision of arrangements for supervision. 
The total number of societies exclusive of ten cattle insurance societies 
increased by ten to 153, the membership by 760 to 7,910 and the 
working capital by about fifty thousand to Its. 3,17,589. Of the 
societies, 91 were for agricultural credit, having a membership of 4,689 
and a working capital of Rs. 84,951. Some of the societies work on the 
basis of limited liability and all have share capital. The amount raised 
as share capital was Rs. 84,951 and the total reserve funds stood at the 
sum of Rs. 72,604. Members’ deposits showed a slight decline during 
the year and amounted to Rs. 15,507, while deposits from non-members 
were Rs. 22,841. Compared to some other Indian provinces the average 
sum held under both these heads is not low, and the absence of a central 
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financing agency until recently has compelled the societies to exploit local 
resources fully. The total working capital was Rs. 2,32,472, an increase 
of Rs. 36,387 over the previous year’s figures. Oolfections of loans 
amounted to 48*10 per cent, of the demands for the year, and were not 
quite upto expectations. Among loans advanced, Rs. 18,902 were for 
liquidation of old debts. Most of these loans were granted on the 
societies taking over the debtor’s properties on lease for fixed periods, 
appropriating the rents receive ! towards repayment of the debts. The 
lands are again let on lease to individual agriculturists and there is, the 
Registrar observes, some risk involved in the scheme as there is no 
landed security for the realization of rents from the tenants. In addition 
to the credit societies, dealing in cash, the province of Coorg possesses 
a certain number of grain hanks. These increased from 45 to 50 during 
the year and had a membership of 1,967 nud an aggregate working 
capital of Rs. 23,657 representing the value of the paddy held on the 
basis of three-fifths of the market price of the grain. The collections 
during the year were not ijuite as satisfactory as in previous years 
owiug to the slackness of the managing committees in several societies 
which took no steps to prevent paddy being sold outsido by members. 
The rate of interest charged on these transactions in kind was 25 per 
cent, as against 50 per cent, charged in the market, and a dividend of 
ten per cent., was allowed on the share capital held in paddy. This 
amounted to Rs. 14,734 and the reserve fund to Rs. 8,748. The only 
non-agricnltural societies in the- province were those for cattle insurance. 
The number of these remained the same as in the previous year, but 
there was a reduction in membership aud in the number of cattle insured. 
42 policies were redeemed during the year, aud the capital exceeded 
the risks, but still the Registrar is constrained to remark that the 
movement is stagnating and unless popular interest in the scheme is 
keener the societies would have to be wouud up. Non-agricultural credit 
societies numbered ten and had a membership of 1,110 and a working 
capital of Rs. 47,049, of which Rs. 33,489, represented shares. Deposits 
from members and non-members amounted to Its. 0,808 aud Rs. 2,943 
respectively. These societies too had heavy arrears, the total amount 
overdue at the end of the year being Its. 10,725 as against total out¬ 
standings of Rs. 46,187. Besides the credit societies there is a store 
of teachers and in the year under report a society was started for 
weavers. The financing of the societies is carried on bv a central bank, 
whose working showed considerable expansion in the year under report. 
The bank had a paid up share capital of Rs. 6,550 and a total working 
capital of Its. 40,724. Overdues from societies were practically negligible 
in amount and recoveries were on the whole satifactory. Advances are 
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permitted to individuals on the security of their deposits in the hank 
itself, but even then the Registrar observes that the funds of the bank do 
not find investment throughout the year. The restrictions on the 
mortgage of Jama property as security for loans and the prohibition of 
attachment of immoveable properties for debts curtail to some extent the 
scope for business, but, in the opinion of the Chief Commissioner, to 
prevent the expropriation of small holders these restrictions are neces¬ 
sary. The central bank does not arrauge for supervision which function 
it is proposed to entrust to supervising unions two of which were 
registered during the year but have not yet commenced work. In the 
meautime, inspection has been entrusted to aa official inspector who is 
assisted by six supervisors paid for by the societies themselves. 

GWALIOR 

A review of the progress of co-operation in Gwalior was published iu 
the last issue of this journal. But since then the annual report for the 
year ending 30th June 1923 has been also received. But there is little to 
add to the survey published last time. The expenditure of the State on 
the Co-operative Department was re luced by a quarter lakh to Rs. 75,08b, 
while the funds placed at the disposal of central banks increased by a 
lakh to Rs. 15,6(>,276. The number of central banks remains 14 as 
in the previous year, but their working capital increased from R*. 20*85 
lakhs to Rs. 22*56 lakhs. Share capital amounted to Its. 3*6U Ukhs and 
reserves to Us. *77 lakhs, while the rest of the capital represented 
advances from Government as mentioned above. As against total out¬ 
standings with societies of Rs. 16*60 lakhs, Us. 6*59 lakhs are showu to 
be in arrears. The work of making recoveries is carried on nninly by 
the Departmental staff, the banks only' engaging a few sub-inspectors to 
help the Government inspectors. Agricultural societies increased iu 
number from 1914 to 1958, their membership rose from 31,554 to 32,451, 
and their working capital from Rs. 17,88,872 to Rs. 19,69,469. Nearly 
16 lakhs of this were obtained from central banks while a bare 17 thousand 
represented deposits from members. The share capital amounted to 
2*18 lakhs and the reserve fund to 1*33 lakhs, the total owned capital 
showing a satisfactory increase of 1*30 lakhs over the previous year's 
figures. Nou-agricultural societies increased from 18 to 20, their 
membership from 275 to 327, and their working capital from Rs. 25,566 
to Rs. 26,279. These were mainly credit societies for petty traders, 
Ohamars and other artisaus, but in the year under report a new society was 
organized among teachers, a move which is likely to help considerably in 
co-operative propaganda* The only non-credit societies were a stores and 
an industrial society for handloom weavers, but neither of the societies 
is doing well and both are proposed to be taken on into liquidation. 
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The Co-operative Movement in Japan.- By Kiyoshi Ogata, Ph. D. ( P. S. 

King & Son I.tU. ) 

Professor Ogata’s book satisfies a need which has been keenly felt 
by co-operators in India. The author has stu lied the subject with care, 
and has wisely thrown light on the facts and opinions offered hv him bv 
frequent reference to other countries. A study of the movement in 
Japan is of marked interest to India because in both countries the 
initiative has proceeded from Government; it is a movement from above. 
The co-operative law introduced in 1900 was copied in important respects 
from that of Germany, and partly for that reason, hut partly also 
becaase spiritual reformers who might have supported co-operation were 
already occupied with the native prototype, the Hotokusha, it is of a 
rigid and materialistic description. Dr. Ogata refers first to the 
indigenous and ancient Mujius of which 1,600,000 existed iu 1915. These 
bodies, which are enmtneuled in a curiously polemical preface by 
Professor Sydney Webb, were free from inspection until 1696; they 
resemble, the loan funds which are common in all parts of India, parti¬ 
cularly among women, aud share their weaknesses, that is, they have no 
moral purpose, they exist for a short term, aud the drawing of payment 
by lot (or in some Mnjins by bidding) renders it impossible to coutroi 
the application of the money to a useful end. A special law dated 1915 
regulates those Business Mujins which are intended to bring in profits 
to the promoters. A noteworthy result has been a sharp fall in the 
number of Business Mujius. Our author apparently regrets that the 
co-operative law provided uo scope for the growth of Mujins, but from his 
own account of their nature aud activity it is doubtful whether they 
could have been rendered useful institutions. 

The Hotokusha is, on the other baud, a primarily spiritual organisa¬ 
tion; often connected with the temple it is permeated with moral 
intention, it enjoys a large measure of permanency, and its more 
thoughtful structure facilitates the coutroi aud the applicatiou of money. 
The Hotokusha is a lending holy, originally intended for the restoration 
of landed estates but uow employed, at all events in its more progressive 
form, to give loans to applicant members for useful purposes. Most of 
the principles found in a co-operative society are adopted by a progressive 
Hotokusha; deposits of various kinds, shares, loans at reasonable interest, 
repayment by instalments, and control by general meeting. It does 
indeed appear regrettable that such a movement was not embraced in 
the co-operative law. Dr. Ogata,'however, points out that the majority 
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of primary Hotokushas are in the spiritual stage, that is, they are 
chiefly engaged in lectures and moral improvement to the comparative 
neglect of the economic aspect. They are federated in powerful bodies 
but several of the federations also are described as “ non-progressive”. 
In some respects they may be compared with the Nidhis of South India 
which, however, are as a rule directed solely towards material ends. 
Dr. Ogata believes that the somewhat hard and materialistic nature of 
Japanese co-operation is due to the exclusion of the Hotokusha from 
the co-operative law. 

The Co-operative Act passed in 1900 and revised in 1917 and 1921 
admits four types of society, those of credit, purchase, sale and machinery 
(better translated as utilisation). Professor Sydney Webb exults to 
find that no provision is made for the self-governing workshop, but a 
combination of types 2,3, and 4 will obviously give room for exactly Buch 
associations and as explained by Dr. Ogata, Japanese society was not 
in 1900, and still is not, of a nature to require this type. Japan is a 
land of small farmers and artisans, who suffer, as do men of small means 
in India, from the evils of usury, exploitation, and extravagant expendi¬ 
ture on ceremonies. 50 per cant, of the people are strictly agricultural, 
and of these the great majority are peasants owning not more than 
7£ acres ; almost one quarter of the population lives on holdings which do 
not exceed 1* acres per family ; 80 per cent, of the landowners cultivate 
with their own hands and only 4 per cent, of all the cultivators occupy 
more than acres per family. It will be readily understood that, as in 
India, the usurer, the exploiting trader, and the classes which draw 
their income from ceremonies and extravagances (including litigation) 
found abundant opportunities for practising their arts, and that no power 
in the land could help the weak to resist these enemies except the 
Government itself and its organised staff. 

Dr. Ogata discusses the four types of society in valuable detail, 
showing that the credit society in particular, although inclining more 
towards the methods of Schulze-Delitzsch than towards Raiffeisen, is 
closely parallel to the primary credit society prevailing in India. Four 
differences may be mentioned:— 

(1) Over 60 per cent, of the capital is derived from the deposits of 
members; in India the proportion is 10 per cent. 

(2) The reserve fund is divisible, and an outgoing member receives 
a part of it—a deplorable concession to shortsightedness. 

(3) The average membership of a society is 150, more than fire 
. times the Indian figure. The reason, perhaps, is that despite 
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the careful provisions of the law the societies tend to become 
general purpose societies. 

(4) Government lends to the movement “vast sums” either 
directly or through the semi-official hypothec banks. 15,000,000 
yen of Government money were outstanding in 1921. 

Federations of credit societies, frequently combining credit with 
other functions, were 178 in 1921, and a Bill was being introduced in 1923 
to establish a Central Bank, to be largely financed and controlled by 
Government. 

The Japanese Co-operative Union, founded in 1905 and officially 
recognised in 1910, conducts propaganda, instruction, and some wholesale 
business. The creation of a Central Wholesale Society is also in 
contemplation. 

The privileges conceeded to societies are : freedom from income tax 
and business taxes, cheap (but not free ) registration, and guidance and 
supervision by 600 'officials of Government, who carry on active propa¬ 
ganda and take a close interest in the affairs of the societies. 

The purchasing societies, about 10,000 in number (most of them 
giving credit also) ofTer no remarkable features to Indian observers. 
They buy agricultural goods on indent and stock domestic necessariei 
without indent. Nearly all are, rural, there being only 85 urban societies* 
they sell below market price, and are inclined to be inefficient in business 
methods. The resemblance to India is peculiar. 

Sale societies handle chiefly rice and silk, varying from those which 
merely collect the cocoons or grain of members, to advanced factories 
which market an elaborately finished product. As in Europe, these 
advanced societies sometimes lose their co-operative footing and drift into 
the whirlpool of capitalistic ideas. 

The utilization group covers those miscellaneous forms which 
co-operation develops in every country in response to local needs. Some 
are strictly societies for the provision of machinery to be used by members* 
these are almost indistinguishable from advanced societies of sale* 
Under the same head fell, until 1921, the building societies, for which* 
however, legislation (two rural bills by separate ministries, both 
passed) was specially enacted in that year. Land-owning societies 
electricity and miscellaneous productive societies, are also included! 
There are no dairies, bacon factories or slaughter houses, and practically 
no societies concerned with live-stock; cultivation in Japan is bv manna! 
labour and cattle are few. 

• The population of Japan is about C0,0u0,000. " ' 
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Neither polities uor religion appears to trespass ou the ground of' 
Japauese co-operatiou. 

Dr. Ogata’s book is not one for light study ; it is full of matter, the 
facts being sometimes marshalled in a Teutonic style, but it is also 
intensely interesting, especially to India, giving evidence of real 
sympathy aftd of a wide range of study. It is recommended to all Indian 
students and should remain for many years the standard work on 
Japanese co-operation. 

C. F. Strickland 


Department of Industries, Bombay Presidency, Annual Report, 1922-23- (Government 

Central Press, 1923 .) 

The Report for the year 1922-23 of the Department of Industries of 
this Presideucy is a very thin document on the pages of which the word 
“retrenchment” is very conspicuous. The following figures of the 
expenditure incurred by the Department, however, do not show any 
special retrenchment in the year 1922-23. The figures given in the 
Report itself are :— 

Rs. 

1920— 21 ... ... ... ... 1,46,000 

1921— 22 ... ... . 1,73,000 

1922— 23 ... . ... 2,39,000 

This means that in 1921-22 there was increase of 18 per cent, over 
the expenditure of the preceding year, whereas in 1922-23, the year 
under review, the increase was 38 per cent, over the figure for 1921-22, 
and 63 per cent, over that for 1920-21. That hardly looks like 
retrenchment. 

There is an influential Advisory Committee attached to the Depart¬ 
ment but the Report tells us that owing to financial stringency “there 
were few questions on which the opinion of the Advisory Committee could 
be sought ”. 

From the short paragraph on “ Policy ”, it is hard to discover what 
the policy of the Department, that is, of the Government is. Has there 
been any survey of the Presidency for the ascertainment of its industrial 
potentialities on the basis of which the Department has prepared a 
program which it would like to carry out if funds were placed at its 
disposal ? 

In the description of the actual work done daring the year, the 
Report starts with cottage indnstries and with handloom weaving a& 
the first among these. “The work was, as hitherto, mainly concentrated 
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on the introduction of the improved fly-shuttle loom and there were 
working four weaving schools and six weaving demonstrations. ” The 
sizing and warping machine which the Department desired to introduce 
with a view to improving the preparatory processes has not been found to 
be suitable for the purposes of the village weaver. The attempts at 
introducing improved methods of dyeing and new designs and colour- 
schemes in calico-printing (the latter with the help of the School of Art) 
appear to have evoked some response. 

One wonders whether the attention devoted by the Department, not 
quite successfully, to the preparation of lactic casein to be sold on the 
London market in competition with the French and the Dutch, could not 
have been better bestowed on the initiation of the manufacture of some 
article for which there was an established market in India but which was 
not locally produced in spite of the raw material being available in this 
Presidency. The Department might profitably prepare and publish a 
list of such articles and help to remove the technical and other difficulties 
in the way of their manufacture. 

The next section of the Report is on the “ Development of 
Industries. ” This section fills fully three-quarters of a page, and of 
that, the work done by the Department itself is described in three lines. 
The advice given by the Assistant Director of Industries to a number of 
people running petty industrial concerns is relegated to the Appendix, 
along with the commercial and industrial inquiries received by the 
Department during the year. 

On looking through a Report like this, one would not be very much 
surprised if the “axe” of retrenchment did fall on the Department from 
which it came. 

R. M. J. 


Report ot the Bellary Diitrlct Co-operative Conference, 1923 
The Bellary District Co-operative Conference was held on the 24 th 
November 1923. The presidential address delivered by Mr. K. H. 
Bamayya, officiating Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Mysore, affords 
a cursory, but an interesting review of the movement in this not very 
progressive district of the Madras Presidency. After a brief reference to 
the early stages of the movement, Mr. Ramayya narrated the obstacles in 
the way of rapid progress of the movement. The illiteracy and ignorance 
of the masses, the low economic ideal, the conservative spirit and unbusi¬ 
nesslike habits have all contributed to the result. Mention should also 
be made of the fact that those who have joined the movement are not 
conversant with co-operative principles. Mass education, especially the 
training of people to work in associations for a common end, would go 
m great way to remedy the defects. 

7 
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According to the last official report, there were 160 societies in tho 
Bellary district, including one central bank, and six unions with a 
membership of about 7200, a share capital of Rs. 1,44,110, deposits of 
Bs. 03110 and reserve fund of Rs. 21422. The total working capital 
amounted to Rs. 10,26,872. The Hospet Central Bank finances all 
the societies in the district. Here, as elsewhere, the bulk of tho 
societies are agricultural societies. Societies for the supply of seed 
and manure and for the sale of agricultural produce have not made 
any appreciable advance. Bellary is a cotton-growing district and 
Mr. Ramayya rightly drew attention to the success achieved by cotton 
sale societies in the Bombay Presidency. There is a large population of 
weavers in the Bellary district, the majority of them are illiterate, 
intemperate and heavily involved in debt. They turn out work of the 
first quality, but the weaknesses mentioned have retarded their progress* 
The efforts made to improve their lot have not proved successful. 
Weavers are unable to furnish the security which a central bank requires, 
and Mr. Ramayya is of opinion that Government should grant loans on 
easy terms. It is interesting to note that the Mysore Government have 
granted a sum of Rs. 35,000 for loans to weavers’ societies. Further, a 
sum of Rs. 15,000 is placed at the Registrar’s disposal for financing small 
but poor societies in their initial stages and also depressed class societies. 
To Bellary, with its scanty rainfall and frequent visitations of famine, the 
idea of co-operative grain banks must appeal and Mr. Ramayya did not 
fail to lay stress on the necessity for starting them in villages suitable for 
the purpose. 

In his closing remarks, Mr. Ramayya drew attention to the achieve¬ 
ments in the co-operative field in his Own State, Mysore. The movement 
was inaugurated in the State in 1905, and to-day there are 1,541 societies 
with a membership of 96,315 and a total working capital of Rs. 81,09,478, 
of which Rs. 34,45,800 is the share capital and Rs. 10,16,350 the reserve 
fund. Of these 1,177 are for agricultural credit and 72 for the develop, 
raent of agricultural co-operation, 181 are non-agricultural credit societies 
anl the remaining 111 include weavers’ societies, artisans’ societies and 
stores. The progress jpade is in a large measure due to the sympathy of 
the Government and to the interest evinced in the movement personally 
by their Highnesses the Maharajah and the Yuvaraja of Mysore. Mentioa 
has already been made of the funds placed by the State at the disposal of 
the Registrar for financing weavers’ societies and to the depressed class 
societies. The Maharajah recognises the earnest and zealous work of 
•co-operators by awarding Public Service Medals in open Darbars. 

P. S. Rama Rao 
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Report ot the First Madras District Co-operative Conference, 1923 

Co-operators in the city of Madras are to be congratulated on the 
First Madras District Conference which was very successfully held on 
17th and 18th November 1923 and the report of which the promoters of 
the Conference got out so quickly as in December. Though it is now 
twenty years since the movement was started, Madras City had to be 
satisfied so far with its annual provincial conferences, where questions of 
provincial importance only could be discussed; and the district 
conference recently held really supplies a long-felt want for a meeting 
to discuss questions of importance peculiar to the city. 

The chief points discussed at the Conference were the supervision 
of the credit societies, the facilities required by housing societies and the 
arrangements for propaganda and education. The question of supervision 
is a grave one in this Province also, as in Madras and is likely to remain 
so until the ordinary members of co-operative societies have better 
instruction in co-operative principles. And until members of societies 
receive better and more instruction in the underlying principles of co¬ 
operation, no outside supervision, however efficient, will satisfactorily 
solve the problem. Government supervision, though efficient, will 
only deepen the colour of a Government Department which the movement 
at present bears; and though apparently showing the societies in a good 
working order, will prevent them the more from attaining the real 
co-operative ideal. The initiative for supervision must come from the 
societies themselves, who must be taught to provide for and take care of 
their own affairs and thus gradually evolve the movement on a truly 
democratic basis. If this might not be possible just now, non-officitl 
bodies like the Provincial Union shoull take the lead in this matter and 
should make efforts to train the societies to bring about this end. 

The question of housing in Madras was upto now fortunately not 
very acute; but now on account of the growing desire of the people for 
an urban life, it is gradually increasing in its importance. The Conference 
has done well to discuss it, before it becomes very pressing. Its 
recommendations as regards the rate of interest, however, do not seem 
to go far enough. It has been the experience of Bombay that unless the 
rate of interest on loans is reduced to a great extent (to nearly 6 per cent.) 
housing societies are unable to show good results; and it was for these 
ireasons that the Bombay Provincial Conference passed a resolution last 
year recommending Government to reduce the rate from 6 to 5 per cent. 
Madras co-operators may also find it necessary later::on to approach 
Government for a similar redaction. 

In the elaborate resolution on the stores movement which the 
’•Conference adopted the point made abont the extension of credit is 
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important, as it marks a new departure from the hitherto accepted'' 
principles of the management of stores. Some co-operators feel that 
stores cannot secure customers unless credit facilities are given. And 
the Madras experiment, which is being made by a successful store there, 
will be watched with interest. 

The Oonference also appointed a Committee to take up the develop¬ 
ment of industrial co-operation and another for the purpose of propaganda 
and education in the city of Madras and it is also noteworthy that the 
Committees have already started work. The real need of the co-operative 
movement, as the Chairman of the Reception Committee rightly pointed 
out is workers, and it will ultimately depend upon the gentlemen con¬ 
stituting the Standing Committee of the Conference, to make such 
conferences a real force in the movement. 

P. N. W. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Indian 

Economic 

Conference 


Co-operation figured, though not very prominently, in the agenda of. 

the Seventh Indian Economic Conference which was held 
at Bombay in January last. Prof. H. L. Kaji read a paper 
on “ Distributive Co-operative Societies in India,” which 
is published elsewhere in this issue, while a paper on “ Non-credit 
Agricultural Co-operation in India ” was presented on behalf of Mr. J. A. 
Madan. Consumers’ co-operation has failed to progress and the few 
societies which were started during the profiteering times following the 
close of the War have, on the whole, not done well in almost every 
province of India. Prof. Kaji examines the causes of this lack of success 
and suggests practical measures for promoting the development of this 
branch of co-operation which contains in itself the germs of a new socio¬ 
economic order. The most revolutionary of these suggestions is to 
remove the ban on sales on credit, preferably by running the stores in 
close association with credit societies. Another equally interesting 
suggestion is to keep prices a little lower than ruling market rates so as 
to attract custom, while Prof. Kaji would like dividends to be 
declared on capital and purchases as Boon as possible after organization. 
These suggestions* as well as Prof. Kaji’svery pertinent remarks ou 
“loyalty”, merit the careful attention of all interested in the develop¬ 
ment of consumers’ co-operation in India. Mr. Madan’s paper' was 
mainly a survey of the present position of agricultural non-credit co¬ 
operation in:this Presidency. . But Mr. Madan also placed before the 
Oonference his own views about the future of agricultural co-operatiofi^ 
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•as based on the actual experience of work in this Presidency. The first 
(point that he makes is that a sale society should be started on the basis 
of the commodity to be handled and not the area to be covered. Any 
society to be a success should be able to command a fairly high proportion 
of the commodity brought into the market in which it operates, aB the 
bigger the organization the greater are the chances of success. To ensure 
bulk it would be necessary to enter into contracts with members binding 
them to take their produce to the society, although in the absence of 
legislation such a binding would not be enforceable. Legislation to get 
contracts enforced in Courts and to obtain damages has been introduced 
in several countries, but until the initiative comes from the agricultural 
classes it would, Mr. Madan holds, be undesirable to have similar legisla¬ 
tion introduced in this country. Mr. Madan’s next point is that the pro- 
duceshould be inspected and graded by a competent staff and that the society 
should have an efficient well-paid establishment. But the most important 
factor in ensuring loyalty is the provision of prompt and adequate finance, 
and Mr. Madan urges that arrangements should be made for the adequate 
financing of the producers through rural credit societies, the sale societies 
undertaking only the grant of advances on the security of produce 
brought for sale. This leads to the conclusion that in the Bombay 
Presidency, at any rate, the development of non-credit work is closely 
linked up with the organization of the credit system on sound lines. 

* * * * mm 

This aspect of the question was emphasised at the Conference by 
Alleged Failure ^ r ' dohu'Matthai whose stand-point was that the problem 
o( Co-operative of indebtedness and'the problem of'purchase and sale 

Credlt were closely linked together, and no progress was 

possible either in'the relief of the burden of debt or the development of 
agricultural organization unless a common solution was devised for both. 
•The reason, as Dr. Matthai points oat in the course of an interesting 
.article in the January number of “the Indian Journal of Economics”, is that 
in India a considerable part of the debt incurred by an agriculturist arises 
not from direct money loans but from the purchase of domestic require¬ 
ments and the sale of agricnltnral produce also on unfair terms. The 
.money-lender who provides capital is also the supplier and the agent for 
sale and he so manages matters that howsoever hard the agriculturist 
toils once in debt he will always remain in debt. This thraldom can 
be removed only if all the three functions of the village Sowkar are 
taken in hand by our co-operative organization and co-ordination secured 
.in the performance of the three essential services. Along with this 
aspect of the problem, Dr. Matthai raised several other issues the 
..most important of which were that co-operative credit coaid not be 
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pronounced to have been much of a success in almost all the provinces of 
this country, first in as much as it had not developed thrift and 
secondly becausejfor lack of adequate long term capital it still left 
the agriculturist at the mercy of the Sowkar. Thus :co-operative 
credit has hitherto provided no remedy for :the problems of rural 
indebtednessj or agricultural stagnation :it set out to solve. There is an 
element of truth in both these contentions. None can assert that the 
Indian agriculturist is not thrifty—he cannot afford to be otherwise, so 
small is his margin between income and expenditure—bnt it is a fact 
that, except injjthe Punjab and in certain parts of Bombay, voluntary 
savings have not been attracted to village societies as they should have 
been. One reason for this is the existence of outside debts repay¬ 
ment of which absorbs the earnings of the agriculturist, another is 
lack of education and consequent failure to accept modern instruments 
of thrift, and the‘last is want of confidence in the co-operative organiza¬ 
tion. This want of confidence is natural among an unlettered peasantry, 
particularly :when experience shows that liabilities are not met on 
maturity or tbat'even after the.savings are invested with societies full and 
adequate finance is not always available, and the capital is then found to 
have been needlessly locked up. Adequate finance will go with development 
of purchase and sale, and both with the liquidation of outside liabilities, and 
hence the problem of thrift is also closely linked up with the other two 
problems, namely, the reduction of agrarian debt and the organization 
of agriculture. But there is still another aspect of the development of 
rural credit:and agricultural co-operation, and it was to this aspect that 
most of the speakers at the Indian Economic Conference—rather 
irrelevantly it may be observed—addressed themselves. No progress is 
possible either in the repayment of outside debts or in agricultural 
or land improvement without the provision of adequate long term capital. 
The finance which is at present available for agriculturists through their 
credit societies is usually on a short term basis inasmuch as the 
advances which the societies themselves obtain from central banks are 
made from capital raised for a period of a year or two or at the most five. 
As facilities for investment develop and modern financial methods such 
as deposit banking are popularized the term for deposits will tend to 
contract and: ordinarily banks will not be—as they are not now in a 
Presidency like Bombay—in a position to raise large deposits fixed for 
periods longer than twelve months. It is time, therefore, that co- 
operators brought this important qaestion to the notice of the Government 
of the country. Experience everywhere shows that it is only with the 
assistance of the State that long term credit for agricultural communities 
has been organized, and that the organization, of. each facilities has conn* 
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durably stimulated agricultural improvement, increased the productive 
capacity of the people, and improved their economic position. This is 
not a confession of the failure of co-operative credit, but a recognition of 
its limitations. There should be a realization of the necessity of initial 
assistance from the State to supplement the capital for current needs 
which the movement is finding for itself, for without such assistance 
long term capital cannot be secured ou an economic basis ; and if that 
long term capital is not provided for the gradual redemption of usurious 
debts or the promotion of works of land improvement, co-operative credit 
and with it agricultural co-operation will fail in the great aim of rural 
reconstruction which the co-operative movement is intended to secure. 

The Twelvth Madras Provincial Co-operative Conference was held at 
Madras during the Christmas week and was presided 
cui^Coatereacc orer by d. K. Devadhar. The Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, Mr. A. Sivarao Menon, in bis 
opening address surveyed the position and progress of the co-operative 
movement in the Madras Presidency, and Mr. Devadhar delivered another 
interesting address in which he examined the problems of the Madras 
Presidency from his experiences in this Presidency and his study of 
co-operation abroad. Messages were received from . co-operative organiza¬ 
tions in various countries, and the first business before the Conference was 
to express its gratitude for these messages which strengthen interna¬ 
tional relationships among co-operative organizations. Among the 
resolutions adopted the most important were those which related to the 
proposals for land mortgage credit which had been issued by the Local 
Government. In view of the novel character of the mortgage bonds to 
be issued under the scheme, the Conference was right in urging that 
these would fail to secure purchasers until Government money was in the 
first instance forthcoming. Similarly, under the proposals from 
Gujarat, Government are invited to subscribe to the debentures through 
the Imperial Bank of India in addition to guaranteeing payment of 
interest. The Conference also appointed a committee to examine the 
various schemes placed before co-operators and to frame a constitution 
for a land mortgage bank and for the issue of debentures, either for 
individual districts or for the Presidency as a whole. The only other 
important resolution relating to rural credit was the recommendation 
made to central banks and primary societies to encourage the system of 
advancing short term loans on the pledge of harvested agricultural 
produce. An effort in this direction is being made in Burma, and if some 
effective method is devised it will not only provide for the expansion <jt 
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financial facilities but will add to the security of advances and ensure 
promptness in recoveries. Another resolution urged the extension of 
the period of loans granted by central banks from five years to ten years. 
It has been the practice in Madras to fix long periods for loans irrespec¬ 
tive of the purposes for which they are taken. And yet the percentage 
of overdues is higher than in a province like Bombay, where the 
periods of loans are regulated strictly according to their objects and 
generally do not exceed a year or two. It may be that the length of th* 
periods leads to slackness in recoveries and looked at from this stand¬ 
point the recommendation to increase the period for ordinary loans does 
not seem a very well-advised one. 

♦ * * * * 

The next important set of resolutions related to purchase and sale 
societies, for the development of which the Conference 
Sal™ Societies asked for the appointment of two special Assistant 
Registrars, one for industrial societies and the other for 
agricultural societies. The experience in this respect in Bombay has not 
been very promising and of the non-credit societies that are thriving 
there are hardly any which were started under official inspiration. The 
number of officials in the Co-operative Department is already very large 
in the Madras Presidency and any addition to these cannot but be 
deplored. Of the other suggestions made for the development of 
stores, the most important was the recommendation to permit sales freely 
to non-members, granting them half the profits in the shape of shares. 
A resolution was adopted recognizing the need for allowing credit sales 
in stores and appointing a committee * to devise arrangements for the 
conduct of such sales. More far-reaching in their importance were the 
resolutions adopted on the subject of building societies. In one, a 
recommendation was addressed to Town Planning Trusts and Municipali¬ 
ties to lease out lands belonging to them to co-operative housing 
societies for a long term of years on a ground rent fixed at 4& to 5 per 
cent, of the cost price and to refrain from charging rent till the com¬ 
pletion of the buildings. The other resolution suggested modifications in 
the rules framed by the Local Qovernment for the grant of loans to co¬ 
operative building societies. It was suggested that the maximum that 
could be borrowed should be raised to six times the paid up share capital 
for societies formed on the basis of individual ownership and twelve 
times for cb-partnership societies. The rate of interest fixed at present, 
namely, 6} per cent., was unduly high and following the lead of co-oper¬ 
ators in Bombay the Conference suggested its reduction to 6 per cent., 
and recommended that no interest should be charged till one year, after 
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the completion of the building for which an instalment of the loan ie 
given. The Conference urged the extension of the period of repayment 
to forty years from the completion of the building. 

• * • • • 

The great need in almost all the provinces is to develop non-official 
organizations for training and propaganda and for 
T>ie OBleB , ° ,al supervision and internal control. Madras has had a 
Provincial Union, embracing these objects, which has 
been in existence for many years but which has hitherto taken no active 
share in the work of co-operative education or the co-ordination of non- 
official effort. Recognizing this, the promoters of the Conference 
accorded in its deliberations a prominent place to the development of 
the Union, and a series of resolutions were adopted which, if given effect 
to, would considerably strengthen the position of the Union. The Union 
was urged to render effective aid to co-operative education throughout 
the Presidency with the help of district federations and local unions, and 
Government were requested to grant subsidies to the Union to enable it 
to undertake the proposed educational activities successfully. The 
effectiveness of the Union’s efforts would, however, depend on its local 
agencies and hence it was decided to create representative and responsible 
local organizations to be called district federations. The main work of 
these federations would be to promote co-operative education in all its 
aspects and their funds would be derived from contributions to be received 
from local unions and central banks and donations expected out of the 
common good funds of primary societies. The strength of the federations 
would, however, depend on their constituents, namely, the local unions. 
Unfortunately, in Madras, these bodies are subject to undue interference by 
outside agencies. The Conference expressed the opinion that local unions 
should be looked upon as autonomous bodies and should not have their 
freedom of action interfered with in matters like the adoption of budgets, 
the appointment of subordinates and the fixing of salaries. Besides this 
complaint about the domination of unions by officials, another matter 
which gave rise to some heated discussion was the position of Honorary 
Assistant Registrars. Very few powers and duties have been delegated to 
the gentlemen selected to work as Honorary Assistant Registrars and in 
•view of the apathy of Government towards the scheme, there was a 
proposal placed before the Conference that the funds allotted for the 
payment of allowances to these non-official workers should be transferred 
to the Union to be utilized in the appointment of non-official workers by 
the Union. It is a pity that this suggestion was not accepted and the 
Conference contented itself by merely demanding that Government should 
•he requested to seleot as Honorary Assistant Registrars competent 
persons connected with local unions and district federations. 

8 • • • • • • 
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This latest issue of the Indian Journal of Economics contains an? 

interesting article by Mr. Bichard Burn, i. o. s., Member 
|ag*B*Bk " M#rt Board of Revenue in the United Provinces, on the 

subject of a land mortgage bank. Mr. Burn’s remarks 
apply mainly to Northern India but are interesting inasmuch as they will 
assist in the solution of the similar problem that has recently engaged 
the attention of co-operators in this Presidency. There has been, 
since the banking crises of 1913, an increasing difficulty experienced 
in Northern India, Mr. Bnrn observes, in obtaining loans on the 
security of land, and the development of joint stock commercial banks in 
not likely to assist in meeting this need as their finance is based on 
short term capital. The problem there, as elsewhere, is to attract money 
on long term deposit, to arrange accurate and inexpensive verification of 
title and security, and to ensure that the money is raised and is completely 
and continuously invested so as to bring in a return. Mr. Bnrn then 
proceeds to describe how this threefold problem has been met else¬ 
where, in Russia through the Nobles’ Government Land Bank and in tho 
United States of America by the enactment of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act of 1916. Under both the schemes money is borrowed by the issue of 
long term bonds and invested on mortgage security at slightly higher 
rates of interest. An interesting feature of the American scheme is the 
contribution made by Government to the share capital of the federal land 
banks. Further, these banks as well as joint stock Iandbanks receive deposits 
of Government funds. But it is the indirect backing of the State more 
than direct financial assistance which has contributed to the 
immense success of the scheme in the United States of America. To the 
question why the State in India—to the revenues of which the 
agriculturist is the largest contributor—should not take some similar 
action for providing cheap long term credit, Mr. Burn gives no convincing 
answer. The objections raised are the usual ones, such:as the difficulties 
attending the ascertainment of titles, the system of tenures in Upper 
India, the laws of inheritance, and lastly the improvident nature of the 
agriculturist resulting in the accumulation of unproductive debt. And 
Mr. Burn farther contends that the Taquavi loans issned under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act should meet all legitimate requirements of 
ordinary land-owners and peasant proprietors. The difficulties 
enumerated are mainly such as are capable of being overcome by some 
slight modification of the system of land revenue administration. And as 
to the popularity and utility of the Taquavi system the best evidenob is 
that afforded by the figures of the grants made under the Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act during reoent years in various provinces. Besides, the rite 
of interest at which money is available for agriculturists is so high as to 
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render the financial assistance ineffective for schemes of land improvement 
involving any large outlay of capital. The inquiries are entrusted to 
an agency which delights in methods of procrastination and' whose 
function of tax-collecting endows it with a power over the peasantry not 
conducive to the conduct of impartial inquiries in regard to the object of 
loans or the adequacy of the security offered. While, lastly, the purposes 
for which the loans can be issued are strictly restricted to those mentioned 
in the Act and money is not available for release of mortgage lands or 
settlement of old debts. 

• ••••• 


Mode of 
Working 


A popular self-governing organization such as the co-operative 
society is the best agency for the financing of the small 
agriculturist, for permanent land improvements, for 
land development, and similar objects, and though this 
may not be true of the United Provinces or some other provinces in Upper 
India it is certainly true of Madras, Bombay and the Punjab. A 
co-operative land mortgage bank for a district has already been started in 
the Punjab, and co-operators in Bombay and in Madras have formulated 
proposals for the issue by co-operative banks of long term debentures 
secured specifically on the security of land, proposals which are being 
very carefully examined by the Local Governments in both the 
Presidencies. That long term credit on convenient terms both as 
regards interest and period cannot be supplied except by the issue of 
mortgage bonds or debentures, Mr. Burn recognizes. He himself 
proposes the opening of a land bank, but would limit its scope, at the 
outset, to the financing of Courts of Wards, as in view of their manage¬ 
ment being supervised by Government the business of lending to them 
is safer than lending on mortgage to ordinary land-holders. There 
are no difficulties as regards ascertainment of title, check over the use of 
money, scrutiny of encumbrances and priority of claims such as are involved, 
in his opinion, in the financing of individuals on mortgage security. A 
land bank of that type while working under conditions of safety would be 
able to test the market and help to familiarize the public mind with this 
new method of mobilizing mortgage credit. Mr. Burn suggests that this 
bank’s charter should be framed so as to enable it to extend its operations 
when success in the limited field proposed justifies the action ; but when 
business is extended to ordinary individual land-holders it will be necessary, 
he adds, to grant powers to the bank to acquire unsufructuary mortgage 
of an estate and to arrange for its management. About the success of 
mortgage bonds as an attractive security Mr. Burn is quite optimistic, and 
to enhance their value in the eyes of the investor he would have 
the bonds issued through the Imperial Bank of India and would authorize 
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Government treasuries to receive subscription and to make payment of 
interest on them. The maximum amount of bonds to be issued should, 
in Mr. Burn’s opinion, be twenty times the paid up share capital and a 
reserve should be created by the appropriation annually of 25 per cent, of 
the net earnings. The margin betwen the borrowing and lending should 
he, he suggests, one per cent., and, moreover, the proposed bank should be 
worked as a book-bank, to save expenses on establishment and idle 
balances. Mr. Burn proposes the inclusion in the board of management 
of a director nominated to represent Government, but does not mention 
what facilities, besides the issue of bonds through the Imperial Bank and 
the use of the agency of the treasuries, will be obtainable from Govern¬ 
ment. It is the considered opinion of co-operators in Madras and 
Bombay that no scheme of long term debentures is likey to be successful 
without some tangible assistance from Government, and it is to be 
•regretted that Mr. Burn does not indicate what form this assistance 
should take. 

*•••** 


The report on the working of co-operative societies in Ceylon for the 


Co-operation 
in Ceylon 


year 1922-23 mentions that a decade has passed since 
the co-operative movement was introduced in the island. 


During this periol, the Co-operative Department, have 
had not only to supply the demand for societies but have themselves had 


to create the supply. Or, in other words, much of the work of the 


Co-operative Department has consisted in preliminary propaganda and 
education. The number of*societies organized during the decade was 
208, and the rate of progress has been* very steady, the largest increase 


recorded in any one year having been 39 in 1922-23. The total member¬ 


ship was 23,052, and the aggregate paid up capital Rs. 1,88,689. Loans 
from Government amounted to Rs. 31,784—an increase of eight thousand 
over the previous year’s figures—-while deposits from members amounted 


.to Rs. 21,022 and the reserve funds stood at Rs. 32,068. Though these 
results in themselves do not indicate much, the Registrar believes that 
the confidence of the people has been gained and the need for common 
effort towards economic uplift begun to be realized. The lower and 
middle classes have assisted in the spread of the movement, but the 
wealthier and educated classes hold aloof. The management of societies 
shows a steady improvement and gratuitous service is being given in an 
increasing measure. Indebtedness to outsiders has decreased and the 


work of agricultural improvement gradually taken in hand. Other matters 
relating to rural welfare have also engaged the attention of the societies, 
and local Loans and Development tfunds have been started in co-opera- 
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tively developed areas to serve as agencies for the grant of loans from 
Government. Although no bad debts have been incurred so far, the 
most serious defect is the want of punctuality in the repayment of loans. 
This feature may be dne to lack of continuous provision and guidance 
in the earlier stages. There are no unions for providing such supervision 
and guidance and the scattered societies need assistance in consolidation 

and co-ordination. Central banks too have not been started. 

****** 

Out of the total number of societies, 195 were agricultural with a 
membership of 22,322, a paid up share capital of 
'societies* Rs. 1,66,088 and reserve funds of Rs. 29,826. Loans are 
received from Government by unlimited liability societies 
upto three times their paid up share capital and reserves and by societies 
with limited liability upto the extent of their owned capital. Besides 
the work of granting loans in cash the agricultural societies supply 
manures and implements. 148 tons of bone-meal valued at Rs. 20,109 
were supplied during the year through societies, and so successful has 
been this form of activity that it is proposed to start a central manure 
society and to develop the work with certain concessions from Government 
in the directions of reducing the freight and demurrage charges and of 
erecting manure-sheds at important railway stations. Another useful 
line of activity is the promotion of improved paddy cultivation and prizes 
and medals have been given by several societies and their sympathizers 
for those who adopt improved methods. The non-agricultural societies 
which number 10 and had a membership of 730, are sub-divided into 
credit, supply, industrial, weavers and sale societies. There were three 
well-managed supply societies, two dealing in provisions and other articles 
of daily consumption and one in books and stationery. Agricultural 
societies sometimes take in artisans as members and assist them by loans 
for purchase of raw materials. Societies for weavers numbered four, 
while a society has been formed arnoag rickshawmen with the object of 
enabling them to become owners of the rickshaws they ply on the 
hire-purchase system. The remaining were credit and thrift societies. 
Co-operative education is imiartei through conferences and training' 
classes. The latter are conducts 1 by the Board of Control and classes 
were held during the year-at seven centres. The classes were well 
attended, and 116 societies sent 235 office-bearers to undergo instruction 
while the number of outsiders present was 176. The secretaries and 
treasurers who attended were paid Rs. 6 each to meet out-of-pocket 
expenses and mileage allowance on the scale of 10 cents per mile. Rail¬ 
way warrants were issued to the head-men and presidents of societies. 
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It is being increasingly apparent that education is becoming costlier. 

Heavy fees, higher cost of living, a higher standard of 
College life, new and costlier books, all are items which taken 

°"stofM T * together tell heavily on the slender resources of the 

average student. Co-operation and joint effort appear, 
therefore, needed in this sphere as much as iu others and perhaps the 
result of the application of co-operative principles to the solution of 
the students’ difficulties will bear fruits of a kind and potency not 
perhaps at first expected. Character is by far the most effective factor 
that makes or mars success in life, and while the mind is yet young and 
flexible and character yet in the process of formation, the seeds of 
co-operation carefully sown and wisely watered are bound to find a very 
congenial soil and make students better and more useful citizens whose 
angularities have been rounded off early in life, who have learnt the 
benefits of organised group action and co-operative effort, who have 
imbibed the spirit of self-sacrifice in the service of their fellows, who 
have received some practical training in the methods and machinery 
of business and some education in administration and manage¬ 
ment of their affairs. There is no doubt whatever that students 
under such a system become better citizens and better co-operators. 
They will later in life seek doubtless to harness co-operation to their 
service to meet their other needs. How is co-operation then to be 
requisitioned in the first instance ? Education societies, hostels and 
book stores on a co-operative basis are types of societies which will meet 
the needs of students. The first will enable long term loans to be given 
to students for educational purposes repayable by convenient instalments 
after they begin to earn. Such societies cannot certainly be run with 
success by students themselves but by communities for their students. 
Hostels should rightly be the care of different educational institutions. 
The boarding arrangements in hostels are already of a co-operative nature, 
the boarders taking up the management of their messes by turn ; the 
lodging accommodation is, however, unfortunately very limited in some 
cases, non-existent in others. In such cases, a co-operative hostel society 
' would be extremely desirable and would have indeed a very good chance 
of success. Fees and living being thus provided for, there remains 
economically the minor but from the point of training and character- 
building the most important organisation, the co-operative book and 
stationery store meant to facilitate and cheapen the purchase of books* 
stationery, and other requirements. Experience has shown that such 
stores are easy and simple to manage and withal play an important 
part in the life of the institution to which they are attached. Suitable 
’trade terms are obtained from publishers and prominent booksellers 
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through the sympathy and good offices of the college authorities. Every 
year, a few days before the opening of the session, the secretary obtains 
from the professors a list of books prescribed or recommended. He 
buys and keeps ready copies of those books roughly in the proportion 
of one copy for every three or four students, arranges for the stocking 
and sale of second-hand books which students who have just passed out 
are as anxious to dispose of as those coming in to purchase, and within a 
month of the first session the arduous part of the duties of the purchasing 
and sale secretaries is over. Co-operative stores on these lines have 
been started in several colleges under the University of Bombay and 
the St. Xavier's aod Sydenham Colleges in Bombay have stores which 
work regularly and efficiently. There is a stores attached to the 
Fergusson College and another to the Rajaram College, while the 
Gujarat College proposes to start one shortly. It is to be hoped that 
the number will go on increasing from year to year and that it will 
soon be possible to have a central federation of all the retail book stores 
in the near future. 

• •**** 

The resolutions that were passed at the last Provincial Conference 
Co o oratlve re g ar< ling co-operative housing fall under two heads. 
Housing * the first, grant of certain facilities by Government to 
enable societies to repay with comparative ease the 
loans advanced to them, and the second, reduction in the rate of interest 
charged by Government on their loans limiting the maximum to 5 per 
cent., and its periodical revision so as to bring it down to the declining 
rate of interest on Government’s own borrowing. The facilities askedl 
for under the former head are that either the interest on Government 
loans should not be charged at all for the first two years to enable 
societies to meet the heavy initial expenses or that the amount of interest 
accumulating for the first two years should be spread equally over the 
whole loan period; and further, the societies should be empowered to 
raise debentures charged pari passu on the whole property, on condition 
■ that the whole proceeds thereof should be applied exclusively to tbo 
amortisation of the Government loans. Government will have no 
difficulty in meeting these resolutions at least in some modified form. 
As regards the other resolution about the lowering of the rate of interest 
charged by Government on their loans, Government will no doubt have 
many things to say on their side and though on principle it is not desirable 
for co-operators to try to seek Government assistance at every step, 
'taking all circumstances into account, one can certainly say that the 
.housing societies have established a strong case for a reduction in the rate 
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of interest charged to them. The position of housing societies, which 
have, on the one hand, to maintain a standard of accommodation answering 
all the requirements of the middle-class as regards sanitation and comfort, 
and, on the other hand, to keep the rents low and within the means of 
the class, is at all times difficult enough, particularly when they are in 
competition with private builders. But the plight of societies that were 
brought into being during the period of over-crowding in the city and 
shortage of housing accommodation during and after the War 
period is peculiarly bad. Started at a time when the congestion 
in the city was sach as to justify any risks being taken to secure relief 
and when to wait was clearly against the dictates of humanity, these 
societies pushed their way through and achieved admirable progress, 
but hardly had they had any time to strengthen their financial position 
whan they have been faced with a world-wide economic situation over 
which they have no control and which seems to threaten their very 
existence. They commenced building operations when the prices of 
land and materials were very high, they have borrowed from Government 
at a high rate of interest, and now they are unable to pay the interest 
to Government and other outgoing charges even with the high rents 
which they are charging and which are already putting a severe strain 
on the loyatty of members. Of the impossibility of foreseeing all these 
Tesults a couple of years ago and of the still greater difficulty of making 
the rents now suit the pockets of those for whom the buildings have 
been built it is unnecessary to dilate, as Government themselves have 
got ample experience in these matters in their Development Department 
chawls. The rapid decline in the prices of land and building materials 
which has enabled capitalists to compete with the societies most easily 
and even to cruBh them out of existence, has made the future of. the 
societies precarious and it is under these difficulties that the societies 
are appealing to Government to grant a very reasonable reduction in the 
rate of interest they charge bringing it down to a level with the rate 
at which Government themselves borrow. Should this help be not 
forthcoming, the societies may not go into liquidation but the inevitable 
result will be that the lower middle class, unable to pay the high rents 
necessitated by the financial position of the societies, will be gradually, 
eliminated from the housing societies, giving place to a comparatively 
richer class and the main object of the movement of co-operative housing 
and the scheme of Government assistance will be frustrated. In arriving 
at a decision in this matter, it is to be hoped that Government will also 
bear in mind that Bombay is the pioneer in the field of oo-operative 
bousing in India and any reverse at this stage will scotch a movement, 
which has such an intimate bedring on the healthy growth of the nation* 
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Those who have followed recent developments of the co-operative 
movement in the Punjab may have noticed the starting 
In d Rnra| i, pon!iS) “ the P rov i nce a certain number of co-operative 
societies for education. Among these there are a certain 
number of rural societies the members of which bind themselves to send 
their children to school for the full primary course and to pay a penalty 
for default. This is an interesting method of enforcing compulsion by 
the voluntary action of groups, and besides securing the enrolment of 
children in schools it may assist in the no less important aim of keeping 
them there long enough to turn them into literates $ for the experience,, 
in the Punjab as in other provinces, seems to be that increased enrolment 
does not necessarily lead to reduction of illiteracy as the children do not 
remain sufficiently long at school. But more interesting than this method 
of familiarizing the population with the principle of compulsion is the 
big campaign for the spread of adult education, chiefly in rural areas, 
which has been initiated in the Punjab through the joint efforts of the 
Education and Co-operative Departments. Both recognize that the 
progressive development of the Province cannot wait till the present 
generation of school-boys grows up, and that the Province needs a literate 
and educated rural population now and to-day. To this end, there have been 
started in the Province 49 adult schools in co-operative tracts, having in 
all 953 pupils. The number of pupils of adult schools in municipal areas 
or started by local boards in rural areas is estimated to be I8,00d. The 
response of the rural population is encouraging and the enthusiasm and. 
the capacity shown by the pupils are spoken of as being striking* 
The scheme of work is simple, but shows a true appreciation of the 
difficulties and a desire to overcome these. For instance, the school 
terms and sessions are so arranged as to suit the convenience of the adult 
pupils, the use of school buildings is freely permitted, arrangements are 
made for the training of teachers and special readers are under prepara¬ 
tion which will be interesting and useful to adult pupils. The great 
thing is the teacher, for it is evident that the teaching of adults is a 
special form of education and can only end in failure if the teacher 
merely imitates the methods followed in the teaching of children* 
Teaching has to be largely individual wheu once the ground-work has 
been covered, and each adult pupil will have to be permitted to progress 
at his own rate and bent, the teacher’s task being mainly to guide and 
encourage and to indicate the application to various subjects of principles 
which have once been enunciated and explained. The financial arrange-, 
ments also appear to be satisfactory. On the. principle that what is paid for 
is better appreciated than what is obtained.free of charge, the community 
in a village are expected to contribute to the charges of maintaining and 
9 
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conducting the schools. Hales have been framed for the grant of financial 
assistance to local bodies for the promotion of adult education, while it is 
recognized that a more elastic code should govern the award of grants to 
the adult schools Btarted by tillage communities on their own initiative or 
under the inspiration of the Co-operative Department. Block grants are 
payable at the rate of Rs. 2 per annum for each adult receiving a literacy 
certificate or Be. 1 per annum for each adult in average attendance, and, 
in addition, grants are also sanctioned' for the salaries of the teachers, 
not exceeding Hs. 200 per annum for each teacher looking after a school 
•or schools. An allotment of Rs. 6,000 is proposed to be placed at the 
disposal of the Registrar during the next financial year to enable the 
issue of grants to be systematized, withoat hath poring the success of 
experiments. In addition to this direct attack on illiteracy, the Educa¬ 
tion Department propose the establishment of small village libraries, 
the publication of simple tracts, the exhibition of suitable slides and 
lantern lectures and the organizing of lectares on matters of public 
interest as aidB to the dissemination of knowledge, the main object of 
all these efforts being to afford to those who have not been favoured with 
opportunities to benefit by the advantages of education in their younger 
days means for widening their horizon and'stimulating their intelligence 
so as to enable them to become better nien and more useful members of 
society. As the removal of illiteracy and the diffusion of knowledge are 
the most pressing needs of the people in this Presidency, as in the 
Punjab, it is to be hoped that this brief record of the programme of adult 
education in rural Punjab will be of some use and interest to educationists 
and co-operators in Bombay. 

* • *' * 4 • ; ' 'm 


After education come medical relief and sanitation, and here too 


First Alders for 
Village. 


co-operators as the pioneers of a new social order can do 
much. It is not that the individuals who join co-opera¬ 
tive societies can find among themselves better workers 


than are found in the rest of the community. But they have an organi¬ 
zation at their disposal which can be used " effectively for all 
measures at communal betterment and they have had instruction in the 
valae of joint effort for common good. The 'Social Service Deagne of 
Bombay, to which the administration of the Florence Nightingale 
Village Sanitation Fund has been entrusted, have, therefore, with good 
reason decided to mike grants for the improvement of village sanitation 
*o well-managed co-operative societies which raise equivalent local 
collections and whioh agree to supervise and report on the Work Wder- 
taken. And now it is proposed to devise a scheme for the provision of 
first ad in villages under which, in consultation with village societies, 
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workers are to be appointed who will reside in the villages and provide 
first aid treatment to the population free of charge. These workers are 
to be trained at the cost of the scheme and ate to receive a small re¬ 
muneration and rent-free houses which should be maintained sb model 
village dwellings. A portion of the funds, it is proposed, should be 
Obtained from the local community so as to ensure their permanent interest 
in the scheme, but the bulk of the expenses will, it is understood, bo 
defrayed out of grants from local bodies and Government, supplemented 
by donations from the provincial branch of the Indian Red Cross Society. 
The control of the work is to be vested in local bodies, but it is to be 
hoped that where old established and well-managed co-operative societies 
are'in existence this authority will be delegated to village committees, for 
nothing so asjists in any scheme of rural betterment as the enlisting of 
the active interest of the village community in the work. 

* # * * » 

It is now ten years since Mr. G. K. Devadhar inaugurated his 
scheme for the economic improvement of the “depressed 
Co-operation tor classes”, resident in Bombay, through co-operative credit 

Cl aw s societies. But the debt redemption work which he 
initiated has not expanded and no additions have been 
male to the twenty societies which he started. It is true that the 
movement has not been wholly a success and that a number of the 
societies are on the verge of liquidation. But of the reasons for failure 
the most important have been:tho economic distress and confusion created 
by the War and its aftermath, and the need for co-operation as a remedy 
for the economic disabilities of the backward classes still remaius. The 
original scheme provided for the introdnction of forms of co-operation 
other than cedit after a time, and melical relief on a co-operative basis 
and life insurance were prominent features of Mr. Devadhar’s scheme of 
relief. But for various reasons, which need not be gone into here, these 
useful activities could not be followed np by a comprehensive campaign 
against various other disabilities of the backward classes aud it is inter¬ 
esting to find that the Bombay Branch of the Institute are now taking 
up the work where Mr. Devadhar left it. A conference of Marathi¬ 
speaking depressol class communities in Bombay City was held 
reoently at Parel, and a number of resolutions were adopted, which, it is 
hoped, will be followed up by vigorous propagandist effort through the 
iParel sub-Branch of the Institute. The resolutions lay down a full 
programme of economic relief by the organs it ion of various types 
< of co-operative societies. Credit so.litres based on thrift naturally po me 
firfct, aul after these buying o ibs au l boarding bouses. A suggestion ig 
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a>lso made that societies should be formed to take up chawls on lease and' 
provide rooms on rent to^ members. Producers’ societies for organising; 
small industries are also proposed, thongh hand-loom weaving in which r 
the Dheds from Gujarat and Kathiawar are experts finds no place among, 
the cottage industries mentioned. It is finally proposed that when started, 
these societies should be federated into a anion which should attend to>' 
problems of organization, development, and supervision. 


CO-OPERATION ABROAD 

CO—OPERATION IK HOLLAND 

It is a ourious faot that the oo-operative movement in Holland was- 
initiated, not for the npllft of the weaker seotions of the population but in the. 
interest of the higher pnblio officials to enable them to proenre the best and 
cheapest articles of consumption. Accordingly, we find that the <l Self-Help ” 
oo-operative stores that were started in 1878 in the Hague and in other towns 
did not admit the working class to membership, to which only the higher 
public officials were eligible. It was not till about 1890 that the working 
classes became attracted to the movement and started the first Volhard toy, 
(Perseverance) society in the Hagne, whioh example was qoiokly followed In 
other towns. Devoid of any moral purpose, the co-operative movement in 
Holland soon degenerated into a weapon of class-warfare. The Datoh Oo- 
operative Onion of Self-Help Societies mentioned above was started in 1890, 
with two seotions, namely, an advisory and a commercial one, the latter called 
the Handelskamer (wholesale), and it was only societies affiliated with the 
Union whioh oonld become members of the Whole-sale. In 1899, the socialist 
party of workmen resolved to allocate a part of the surplus profits of their 
societies to the sooial democratic party and to trade nnions, a faot whioh 
aooentuated the sectarian character of the movement while giving an impetus- 
to the foundation of new societies by socialists and ultimately resulted in the 
starting in 1908 of the Union of Dutch Workmen’s Co-operative Societies. 
Then over the whole oountry, oo-operatives of a sectarian character sprang up,, 
and in large towns were to be found, besides the “ Self-Help ” societies, 
neutrals, socialist, Catholic and Protestant cousumsrs’ societies. Under these 
conditions of religious and party divisions, it was not to be wondered at that 
the Datoh co-operative movement did not, as a whole, attain that strength and 
solidarity, so notable in countries where such warring elements have bean 
rigorously excluded from the movement. Fortunately, however, all the societies, 
whatever their principles, have now joined the neutral Wholesale—a step whioh 
was rendered possible by the separation, in 1915, of the Whole-sale from Hie 
Oo-operative Union. The deoision of the leaders of the Socialist Union to 
discontinue the system of handing over a part of the surplus profits to the sooial 
democratic party, farther contributed to the neartral character of the movement. 
pj paving the way lor its amalgamation with tha neutral Co-operative Union. 
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ihl920 and finally the establishment of the Central Union by Dntoh consumers’ 
Societies, which is striotly neutral in oharaeter. The Union is principally an 
advisory body and every year organises oonrses in oo-operation, its history, 
theory and praotioe, and publishes two papers, namely, the “ Oo-operative 
News” a fortnightly publication meant principally for its staff, and the 
“Consumer” a monthly publication for individual members of societies. 
Propaganda among women is in the hands of the Women’s Oo-operative Guild 
a seotlon of the Union. 

Host of the consumers’ soeieties run bakeries and groeery'stores, and there 
are numerous oo-operative butcheries, creameries, boot-stores, drapery stores, 
coal stores and laundries. The society Volharding, in the Hague, has esta¬ 
blished an insurance against sickness and death, with 50,000 members in its 
medical department and employs 31 doctors, and several specialists, nurses 
and druggists. The economic depression of the last decade has, however, 
materially affected the movement and many large societies are in difficulties, 
and thongh a certain measure of improvement is visible recently, the situation 
still continues to be ciitioal. 

The agricultural side of the movement has shown, however, a remarkable 
development, particularly in two directions, in the field of agrioultural credit 
and the dairy industry. There are four oentral Raiffeisen banks in Holland, 
with 1,214 local savings banks. The Dutoh Dairy Union has 445 oo-operative 
oreameries affiliated to it and handled in 1922 about 40 per cent, of the total 
milk production of Holland. This Dairy Union ha9 a large oentral offioe for 
the purchase of agricultural requirements, bank departments in Leeuwarden 
and Alkmaar and also a technical office under the direction of an engineer expert- 
Farmers have their own co-operative export societies for the sale of their 
products and also societies for the sale of vegetables and fruits. The Oentral 
Oo-operative Office for the purchase of agrioultural requirements iu Enschede 
has a membership of 120,000 and a turnover of fl. 28,000,000. A special 
branch of agricultural oo-operation is the insurance department with more than 
200,000 members. In short, Dutch famrers are keenly alive to the advantages 
aooruing to them from the oo-operative movement. 

CO-OPEBATION IN FINLAND 

The beginning of the oo-operative movement in Finland dates from 1899, if 
we leave out of account a few sporadic attempts in that direction made some time 
earlier. That was the year of foundation of the Pellervo Society, a propagan¬ 
dist body initiated by Dr. Hannei Gebhard of the Helsingfors University—justly 
culled the father of the Finnish oo-operative movement—-at a time when the 
oonditions of the country, both political and eeonomio were little short of cala¬ 
mitous and when the national Existence of the Finns was itself threatened by the 
oppressive measures of the Russian autocracy. The Society was originally com¬ 
posed of individuals, but now accepts as its members co-operative societies only, 
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its principal financial support ooming from the affiliated oentral organisation*, 
supplemented by an annual State grant. The first task oi the sooiety was to 
seoare the passing of an Aet on oo-operation which oame into force in the 
autumn of 1901, and from that date within a brief period of less than a quarter' 
of a oentury, Finland has achieved remarkable snocess, counting, as it does, 19 
oentral organisations, 4 unions for propaganda and ednoational work, and 
upward* of 3,400 local sooieties, including consumers’, dairy, credit, agricultural 
purchase and sale, cattle-selling, egg-selling, timber, peat moss, and machinery 
societies, with a membership equal to one for overy six and half Inhabitants of 
the country. Consumers’ societies, though slightly less in number than oredit 
societies, form by far the most important group in the Finnish oo-operative 
movement, their membership being nearly doable and their turnover .nearly 
three times that of oredit sooieties. This is partly due to the fact that these 
societies do a great deal of what is usually called purely agricultural business 
such as the purchase of agricultural requisites and sale of agricultural \>roduoe. 
At the end of 1921, the total number of consumers’ sooieties was 621 and if 
each member is supposed to represent a family of five persons, it would follow 
that the movement covered about half the population of the country. Many of 
these are engaged in productive enterprises of various kinds and in 1921, there 
were not less than 165 snch establishments, including 57 bakeries, 21 non¬ 
alcoholic beverage factories, 19 tanneries, 9 boot-rapairing workshops, 13 farms* 
and 9 mills. The oredit sooieties form perhaps the largest group in the Finnish 
oo-operative movement, numbering at the end of 1921, 775 on the Commercial 
Register. Most of these have bsen founded by farmers and are unlimited 
liability sooieties on the Raiffeisen system. The most usual period of repay¬ 
ment of loans is from one to three years, bnt one-fifth of the loans were for a 
period of less than a year and one-fifth from three to eight years. Loans 
for land settlement are usually made on the basis of 50 years' amortisation. 

An outstanding feature of the movement is the dearly marked distinction 
between consumers’ societies in towns and those in country districts, a distinct¬ 
ion marked by the simultaneons existence of two wholesale sooieties and two 
anions with respective memberships drawn almost exclusively either from the 
towns or from the country and with corresponding differences in functions and 
organization. The 8. 0. K. or the Finnish Co-operative Wholesale Society, with 
the T. O. L., its union for propaganda and eduoational work, has its magni¬ 
ficent establishment in Helsingfors where all its purchasing business is centra¬ 
lised in a special department. It has got purchasing agencies abroad, at Berlin, 
Neo and Rio de Janeiro, and its sales to the looal sooieties are made through 
ten branches with five ware-houses in different parts of the oonntry. A street 
or two away one is confronted with the extensive premises of E. K., a rival 
oentral union initiated by some seoeders from the 8. O. E. in 1916, and now 
developed together with its related 0. W. S.—•the O. T. K,—into a huge in¬ 
stitution of almost equal constituencies to that of the S. 0. E. The Central Co¬ 
operative Butter Export Association which has a membership of 297 dairies and 
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• staff of 291, exports about 83 per oeat. of all tbe butter which passes through 
the port of Bongo. Its work is not merely the joint sale of dairy produce but 
also the improvement of the quality of the produce and enoonragement of a- 
high standard of production by payment of proportionate prioes. It also carries 
on technical, educative and research work in the dairy industry and the fact 
that the oo-operative dairy societies in Finland now dominate the market both 
at home and abroad is largely due to the important part played by the Batter 
Association. The oredit societies are served by the Rural Banks Central Credit 
Institute, which, with the substantial help it receives from Government is enabled 
to do effective service to its affiliated sooieties. There are also two central 
agricultural supply associations which deal in all agricultural requisites and 
machinery. The Finnish Live-Stock Central Oo-operative Association started 
in 1918 to facilitate and develop the work of the more recently found and less 
well-organised oattle-selling societies for tbe supply of oattle and meat, has now 
established two wholesale oentres and several sausage factories and butchers’ 
shops, and the oo-operative egg-selling societies whioh are fast growing in 
number and are oarying on a flourishing business have established in December 
1921 a Central Oo-operative Egg-Association, at Muna. In Finland, the spirit of 
oo-operation seems to have permeated the minor industries and among the many 
kinds of sooieties that have gained a footing there, may be mentioned a large 
number of timber sooieties, a number of co-operative saw mills and the numerous 
and widely scattered peat-moss sooieties, which buy suitable bogs or rent 
turf-outting rights, procure the necessary machinery, engage labour and sell 
the timber to members. The growth of ce-operation in Finland bears similarity 
to that in India in one respect, namely, that the movement there does not owe 
its initiative to the people but the growth has been upon a preoonoeived plan 
from the oentre outward, the movement gradually spreading its roots among the 
population. 

AN AMERICAN JUDGE ON CO-OPERATION* 

In a oase reoently brought before the Supreme Court of North Carolina 
(Tobacco Growers’ Co-operative Association v. Jones 117 S. E. 1747), W. T. 
Jones appealed against an injunction granted to the Oo-operative Growers’ 
Association by the lower oourt enjoining Jones, a member of the Association 
from selling to others, in violation of his oontraot with the Association, por¬ 
tions of his crop of tobacco and granting liquidated damages for the tobaeoo 
sold by him prior to tbe commencement of the suit. Jones contended first that 
tbe contract between himself and the Association was void beoause it is in 
restraint of inter State and intra State oommeroe and sought to draw an analogy 
between the assoiatlon and certain great oombines as being equally a combina¬ 
tion in restraint, of .trade. Judge Clark in setting aside the contention 
remarked:— 

u It is an entire misunderstanding of the facts to assert that an orderly, 
systematised oo-operation among the producers to prevent a sacrifice of their 
•Extract from the Monthly Labour Review, VoL XVII, No. 3, September i9a3. 
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produots and to realise a living wage for the labourer and a reasonable profit to 
the prodnoeri has any analogy to the system by whioh great combinations of 
oapital have prevented the labourer and the farmer alike from realising a reason¬ 
able reward and deoent living. Ia fact, the eo-operative system is the most 
hopeful movement ever inangarated to obtain jsstiee for and improve the 
financial condition of, farmers and labourers. Naturally, the co-operative 
movement among the farmers has aronsed the opposition of the fina nc i al combi¬ 
nations, from whose unlimited power in fixing prices the farmers are seeking to 
free themselves, and also among some of the owners of the public ware-houses 
whose profits are curtailed on aoeount of co-operative associations establishing 
their own ware-houses. ” 

In setting aside another contention of Jones that the Oo-operative Market¬ 
ing Act was unconstitutional and void, the judge held : 

' '/ ' 

“ The Act establishes a complete plan of organization for oo-operative 
marketing of agricultural products under the fullest public supervision and 
control. Every possible safeguard against private profit, manipulation by a few 
powerful members, and “ squeeaing out ” of the weaker members and abuse of 
powers is embraced in the law. There is no intention, it is dear, in the statute 
to enable the producers to oombine to sell their produots at a profit beyond 
what would be a fair and reasonable market price. Indeed, this would be 
impossible on the part of the producers, as only a part of them, would, in any 
■event, belong to such an organization. An examination of this statute shows, 
we think, that this Association is authorized for the purpose, not of oreating a 
monopoly, but to protect the producers against oppression by combination of 
those who buy, v 


REGISTRAR'S CIRCULARS 

PROGRAMME OF WORK FOR THE YEAR i9a4 (No. A.D.M./34 of 23rd January i9a4) 

The Registrar proposes the following programme for the ourrent year and 
hopes that all workers, official and non-official, will aotively try to work it up. 

(I) PROPAGANDA AND TRAINING 

The most important need at the present time is that of co-operative 
propaganda, training and efficient supervision. On the system followed in this 
Presidency, almost oomplcte independence is left to the societies themselves to 
carry out the work as laid down in their bye-laws. It is, however, obviously 
necessary that the members of the managing committees should be effectively 
trained in the discharge of their duties and the members taught the principles, 
duties and the responsibilities of co-operation. This is the principal part of the 
work of the Institute, but it should also be attended to by other workers, official 
and non-official. The Institute has been doing a good deal in this direction 
during tiie last year or two, bat its activities ought to be increased at least ten 
fold if anything near to w^at is required is to be achieved. It is, therefore 
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Aoped thhi the Institute end its branches will carry out an organised programme 
• Of propaganda and training both intensively and extensively. 

(a) SUPERVISION 

As regards supervision, greater organisation is neoessary. Government are 
placing under the direction of the Institute four propaganda officers this year, 
who would also be able to do the work of supervision of co-operative societies 
included in their oharge. There is, however, a great field and necessity for the 
organisation of supervising unions. Regular supervision is very necessary it bad 
societies are to be improved and if good societies are not to deteriorate. Hono¬ 
rary Organisers should pay attention to this, bat as for regular and oontinnous 
supervision, the formation of onions is necessary. The Assistant Registrars 
should see that the efforts of the various agendas for supervision are properly 
eo-ordinated. They should see, on the one hand, that suoh efforts do not over-lap 
and that on the other hand, societies in any particular area are not left 
unattended to. 

Most district banks have now their Inspectors who look after the societies 
and watoh after them. The district banks will please see that these Inspectors 
are properly trained and well paid. 

(3) RESOURCE MOVEMENT 
A.—CREDIT SOCIETIES 

(a) The importance of reducing the arrears has already been brought to 
the notioe of all concerned in a previous Circular. The Registrar hopes to see a 
substantial reduction in arrears this year. 

(J) Constant watching and guidanoe in the case of 0 and D societies are 
neoessary. The Assistant Registrars will, in oo-operation with the Branches 
of the Institute, please arrange to have these societies regularly visited and 
put on a proper footing. 

(c) The question of adequate finance of members, especially in the ease 
of good societies, should be considered. In this oonneotion, the system of 
normal credits, about whioh instructions have already been issued, should be 
introduced in as many societies as possible. 

(d) During the last two years greater attention has rightly been paid 
to consolidation and improvement than to the organisation of new societies. 
While the same attention needs to be paid to consolidation and improvement as 
before, the Registrar thinks that the time is come when attention should 
be paid to the organisation of more societies in suitable tracts. For several 
reasons we have now in the movement the ourious phenomenon of having, on the 
one hand, a large amount of surplus capital whioh has got to be invested in 
giltedged securities or deposited in commercial banks, while on the other, some 
of the existing societies are not receiving the financial assistance whioh they 
deserve on aooount of the needs of the members, the security offered and the 

10 
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good management ; and also no new sooieties are being formed in place* where 
there is a need for them. It should, however, be remembered that no new 
sooietiea be sent up for registration unless there is a felt need for the seine, 
unless sufficient propaganda has been done and people have understood the 
prinoiples of co-operaiioa. The Institute and its Branohes have not jet done 
muoh in the direction of aotnal organisation. It is hoped that they, as well a» 
the Honorary Organisers, will do so now. 

B.—AGBIcrLTTJBAL NON-CBEDIT SOCIETIES 

There is great scope for the formation of these sooieties, especially in 
places where the Agricultural Department has done considerable amount of 
propaganda work and has already oonvineed the rural population of the 
advantages of the new improvements whioh It reoomtnends. Now that the 
co-ordination of these two Departments has been effected, the Institute, Taluka 
Associations, and the Divisional Boards, it is hoped, would give a great 
stimulus to the use of improved seed, implements and manure by the co-operative 
societies, either through the existing oredit sooietiea or by the formation of 
new sooieties. Offioera of the Agricultural Department can greatly help the 
formation of suoh societies, in suitable places, where they see a need for them. 

Sale sooieties also need to be further developed. Gujarat can usefully 
have some more sale sooieties, but attempts here should also be made to see that 
the sooieties join and form unions. 

0.—DISTRICT CENTRAL BANKS 

These have considerably strengthened their position during reoent years. 
They require, however, in some oases to have their staff adequately trained 
and paid. They should open branches wherever they are needed. The Directors 
can also make systematic inquiries in select areas to see how the funds they 
have advanced are being utilised and bow they can usefully invest their surplus 
funds, if any, in carrying out the objects of the Bank. 

D.-—URBAN CBBDIT 

Here again there is room for development. Several big towns whioh still 
have no banking facilities of any sort are in many oases suitable plaoes for tho 
organisation of Urban Banks. Here again, supervision and propaganda are very 
necessary. 


(4) CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES 

So far these have not made muoh progress. There are a few which have 
bent working well and require to be encouraged, Fresh sooieties should not bo 
started unless there is a felt need, unless the members have been trained and 
efficient workers and good management available. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN ALSACE AND LORRAINE 

To the student of co-operation in this couutry the history of the 
movement in the three districts recovered by France at the Armistice cannot 
fail to be of absorbing interest Widely different though the Alsatian 
peasant is from his Indian brother in many respects, it is surprising to find 
how considerably his position in the sixties resembles that of the Indian 
agriculturist of the present day. A point of greater interest is the fact that 
it was mainly through co-operative societies organised on the Raiffeisen 
model that the Alsatian was able to free himself from economic bondage and 
to become so self-reliant that he now seldom needs, in fact does not very 
much care for, any extraneous help. 

For an account of the agricultural conditions of the tract before the 
Franco-German War of 1870, the reader may be referred to the excellent re¬ 
port made on the subject by M, Tisscrand in 1866. To any one travelling 
through the fertile lands of Alsace and ooming in contact with the present 
agricultural population, it would hardly appear credible that only sixty 
years ago the peasants in that country were entirely in the bands of the local 
Jews. At that time, agriculture was mainly financed by the petty village 
money-lender, who like his prototype in India belonged to a particular 
community, namely, the Jew. The conditions on which the latter made loans 
were very hard, the rate of interest particularly being usurious. On the other 
hand, however, he was very accommodating. There was no delay in getting 
the loan, no insistence on the principal being returned within a short time so 
long as the interest was paid regularly. Extensions were freely given 
whenever the debtors were not in a position to pay. The security in the case 
of small loanB was a simple bond; but for bigger amounts the Jew asked for 
mortgage or even sale of land, cattle, or other property. The rate at which 
such property used to be valued seldom bore a fair proportion to its real price; 
but the agriculturist being needy had to bend. In many cases, these money¬ 
lenders, as here, were also traders through, whom the agriculturist had to 
Bell his produce. > 

c. 1 
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In these circumstances, it is no wonder that the agricultural industry 
was severely handicapped and was far from being prosperous. Such was 
the state of things in the various provinces till about 1882, that is to say 
for some time after the annexation of the tract by Germany, when co¬ 
operative propaganda was started first in Strassburg, from where it rapidly 
spread all over the province. A number of societies were formed on the 
Raiffeisen model, of which the main principles were the same as every¬ 
where else. These village banks, known as Caisaes Rurales, served as 
savings banks, loan banks and did also ordinary banking business; the area 
was limited and the responsibility was unlimited. Loans were guaranteed 
principally by personal sureties and great care was taken to see that the 
sureties were solvent. 

The resources of these societies consisted of shares-each share being 
usually worth 12-50 francs ( Rs. 7-8-0 )-deposits, current and fixed, the 
reserve fund and the unlimited liability of members. The way in which 
profits were distributed is somewhat different from the practice we follow in 
this Presidency. Each society was allowed to give upto a fifth to charitable 
objects, and the balance had to be carried to reserve; but when the reserve 
had reached a certain amount ( in the case of smaller societies this was fixed 
at 12,000 francs ), a sum equivalent to the amount carried to the reserve 
every year could be used for the constitution of a social fund, which could 
not be distributed amongst the members, but which was to be used for help¬ 
ing all organisations for improving the condition of members. In 1913, the 
interest on deposits was 8^ to 3| per cent, and on loans 4^ per cent. 
In 1921, the former rate was 4J per cent, and the latter 5 per cent. 
The periods for which loans are made vary; but in general loans are 
made for ten years or so repayable by annual instalments. Loans are, how- 
ever, given for longer periods, but in that case only on mortgage. Loans taken 
can be repaid even before the time when they fall due. Loans made are 
short-termed, middle-termed and long-termed. 

The village societies were financed by a Caiase Centrale, situated in 
Berlin, which was the central bank for all the Raiffeisen societies in Berlin. 
This bank also acted as balancing centre, all surplus deposits in the local 
societies being sent to it through its Strassburg Branch. One Caiase Centrale 
in Berlin is a limited society with only Raiffeisen societies as its share¬ 
holders. The societies were at first affiliated to the German Federation, but as 
their number increased, a separate Federation for Alsace and Lorraine was 
started in 1896. This Federation depended at first on the German Federa¬ 
tion till 1905 when it became independent. 

In 1918, there were 418 local societies, with over 72,000 members 
and 200,000 dependents and business exceeding 250 million francs. After 
the Armistice the societies were disaffiliated from the Berlin Caisse Centrale 
and founded a bank, the ‘Banque Federative* of Alsace and Lorraine, with a 
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capital of 2 million subscribed by local societies. In 1920, its business amounted 
to over 431 million francs with a net profit of nearly 150,000 francs. The 
local societies, however, still have nearly 70 million francs, owing to them 
by the Berlin Cause Centrale. 

The movement, however, did not have a smooth running in the country. 
There were often local jealousies which led to the formation of separate 
societies. This new group of societies came to be known as “Revisions verband ” 
There were 265 societies in 1918, which were affiliated to a separate federa¬ 
tion. These societies had the same means, the same ends and principles as 
the Raiffeisen societies mentioned above. They had, however, a separate 
federation and a separate bank. In 1921, the business turnover was nearly 
1,100 million francs. 

Oo-operative societies organised by the above two agencies were inde¬ 
pendent of Government and soon became powerful. The German Govern¬ 
ment began to fear that independence and power, and in order to counteract 
their influence created a now organisation by a law passed in 1887. This 
now organisation consisted of societies for giving loans and receiving deposits 
( Causes publirjues de Piets . ) Such a bank was started whenever the muni¬ 
cipal council asked for it. Its area was restricted to one or two parishes. 
The management was, however, in the hands of a committee, which was 
nominated by the municipal councillors of the parishes concerned. Credits 
for more than five years and exceeding 1000 marks required the approval 
of a Government officer known as ‘ Kreis director .* Financial control over 
these banks was vested in the Controller of Taxes and the parishes were 
held responsible for any loss that the societies might suffer. Profits went 
to the reserve fund. 

This organisation was obviously defective. The duties and rights 
of the committee were restricted, the statutes were bureaucratic, and the 
working was slow. These factors as also the repugnance of Government 
control made these banks unsuccessful. The organisation has disappeared 
now. After the last War, successful efforts were made to unite the two fede¬ 
rations and now the two have combined under the name of the Agricultural 
Federation of Alsace and Lorraine, The two new banks have also decided 
to combine, after the question of the valuation of their assets has been defini¬ 
tely settled. The question is not easy to decide owing to the fluctuations in 
the value of marks during the War and after. 

The features of agricultural co-operative credit in Alsace and Lorra 
ine are, briefly, that it is built upon the Raiffeisen principle, that it is 
entirely independent of all Government control, and that it receives no 
State aid. The results of the working of the Raiffeisen system in Alsace 
and Lorraine have been marvellous. The agriculturist instead of having to 
rely entirely on the Jew is now practically independent. He has savings in 
his own society and can get short-term and long-term loans, whenever ho 
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requires them, at a very moderate rate of interest; The Raiffeisen societies 
and the central bank now have large surplus funds and have often to invest 
them outside the movement. The savings of the farmers themselves are now 
more than sufficient to finance agriculture. 

It will be seen from this brief aocount of the co-operative credit or¬ 
ganisation in Alsace which has been given above that the system followed 
was the German system, a system which is entirely different from the 
organisation of co-operative credit in France herself. The French system 
has been very well described by Mr. Rothfeld in his book “ Impressions on 
the Co-operative Movement in France and Italy the new edition of which 
gives a description of the system brought up-to-date. Two features of the 
French system are that the finance of the central banks is provided 
almost entirely by Government out of the funds it receives from 
the Bank of France and the rate of interest charged on loans to central 
banks is very low. When as a result of the War, France regained her 
lost territory, the question was raised as to whether the French system 
should not be introduced in Alsace and Lorraine. One might have 
thought that the Alsatian peasant would jump at the offer of receiving 
Government money at very cheap rates for agricultural purposes. The 
leading organisations were consulted. The Council of the Federation, 
1 Gonecille Gonsultatif', agreed that the system should be introduced, only if 
the magnificent work done by private initiative is not compromised. The 
conclusion which it has arrived at is so important that it is perhaps worth 
while to quote verbatim its resolution. The Council after considerable 
deliberation accepted the following view:— 

" The Law 5 of 1920 ( this is the law which governs co-operative 
credit in France ) can never attain the object realised by the existing rural 
societies, namely, to retain the capital in the country and prevent its 
export to town. At present, with the help of the central bank, societies 
can to a very large extent meet the demands for agricultural credit. The 
Council thinks that as there are already more than 700 local societies in 
existence, and as the formalities of obtaining loans at reduced interest are 
complicated, the local societies would be affected if the new system is intro¬ 
duced in the country. Inspite of the low rate of interest it is to be feared 
that the new societies would share the same fate as did formerly the Public 
Loan Banks founded by the German Government in 1887 which proved 
quite unsuccessful. The introduction of the French system might cause 
discord in the ranks of borrowers. There might be competition within the 
movement and the existence of the whole organisation which had rendered 
such good service to Alsace and Lorraine for several decades might be 
endangeted. The present credit societies meet the needs of members and 
encourage savings. These savings, it appears, would diminish as societies 
might be tempted to take Government loans at reduced rates of interest 
and refuse other funds from outside. In short, the whole French system 
might endanger the existing looal credit society, which has been of very 
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great benefit to agriculture. The Federation suggests the introduction of 
only a part of the French law in the new territory.” 

This expression of opinion by the most representative co-operative 
body in Alsace and Lorraine goes to prove the great benefits the population 
has already received from the Raiffeisen system, and also shows the great 
importance which is paid by the cooperators of Alsace and Lorraine to the 
principles of self-help and self-reliance. Notwithstanding this definite attitude, 
the French Government, however, decided to introduce the law in Alsace, and 
did so by a Decree passed on 1st April 1928. 

J. A. Madan 

CHOMO: A STUDY IN VILLAGE RECONSTRUCTION 

Chomo is a small village of some 820 souls, situated in Tehsil 
and District Jullundur, within a stone's throw of the Adam pur Doaba 
Railway station of the Jullundur-Hoshiarpur Railway. It was originally 
founded in the time of Akbar the Great by four brothers, Mohammedan 
Rajputs, who, leaving their parent village, settled amongst the waste and 
built themselves four houses with joint partition walls, each with a porch 
and a well. The name, originally Chomui or four-faced, is derived from this 
arrangement. Of the four brothers, three died childless so that the present 
owners are all descended from the fourth. Somewhere about 1814, the Sikhs 
of a neighbouring village assaulted the owners, destroyed their houses, and 
took forcible possession of the lands. A petition to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
the ruler of the Punjab, ultimately resulted in the Mohammedan Rajputs 
being re-instated, but at a heavy cost; and it was decided to re-allot the land 
to families in proportion to their contribution to the expenses of the litigation. 
This was done; of the four main families, each got a piece of each kind of 
land, and those members who contributed nothing to the expenses got no 
share, and their descendants still live in the village without owning any land. 

The tract of country in which Chomo is situated was annexed in 1846 
after the first Sikh war; and the first summary settlement was rushed 
through in the following year. The record mentions four pattis or sub¬ 
divisions of the village, with a total estimated area of 528 acres cultivated 
and 841 uncultivated. This was corrected by the regular settlement of 1853, 
when the area was found to be 924 cultivated and 694 uncultivated acres, 
divided into 1,159 fields, and owned by 40 persons. 

By 1885, when the land was resettled, the area was found to be 1,155 
cultivated and 455 uncultivated acres, divided into 1,972 fields, held by 51 
owners. By 1918-14, the number of fields had risen to 2,934, and of owners to 
86, and, later, the fields, as a result of partitions, increased in number to 4,184. 

The average area owned per owner is 18 acres, which is above the 
Punjab average; the land is fertile, the village being within that fortunate 
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tract known as the “ Garden of the Punjab”; but the owners were heavily 
in debt. The economic holding, which Mr. Keatinge defines as a holding 
which allows a man a chance of providing sufficient to support himself and 
his family in reasonable comfort after paying necessary expenses, must be 
considered in the light of fragmentation as well as of size and of fertility. 
The land of Ghomo was, as is obvious from the figures, excessively frag¬ 
mented; the owners had fallen into the clutches of the usurers, and the Inspec¬ 
tor who started the first co-operative effort, a credit society, in the village 
in 1909, estimated the secured debt at Rs. 55,000 and the unsecured debt 
at Rs. 5000. This attempt at securing some relief was opposed by many at 
the instance of the money-lenders; but the success attained in neighbouring 
villages proved convincing, and 37 members joined and collected a capital 
of Rs. 325. At successive inspections, the working capital of the society 
has been as follows:— 



Year 

Shares 

Profits 

Deposits 

Loan 

Total 

July 

1910 

391 

... 

500 

3000 

3891 

September 1911 

934 

29 

770 

3100 

4833 

October 

1912 

1147 

112 

800 

3100 

4935 

December 

1913 

1512 

274 

800 

2500 

5086 

March 

1914 

1712 

376 

860 

2500 

5448 

December 

1915 

1714 

243 

837 

2500 

5294 

December 

1917 

2154 

797 

880 

2500 

6331 

July 

1918 

2143 

693 

916 

2500 

6252 

July 

1920 

• M 

2958 

831 

1773 

5562 

April 

1921 

• M 

2666 

834 

1559 

5059 

July 

1922 

* • « 

3172 

932 

1338 

5442 

November 

1923 

• * • 

8761 

1246 

4838 

9845 

In 1919, on 

completion of 

its first ten 

years, the 

society, according i 


the system in the Punjab then prevailing, returned the paid-up shares amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 2,143 to its members, and, later, in April 1921, adopted the bye¬ 
laws of indivisible profits. Since the registration of the society, the members 
have repaid all their unsecured debts owing to the money-lenders, partly by 
borrowing Rs. 3,065 from the society, partly from savings; mortgage debt 
has been reduced to Rs. 26,000 by redemption of 30 acres for Rs. 16,200, 
On the other hand, the members have acquired eight acres of land in mort¬ 
gage for Rs. 7,000. With this, there has como an awakening interest in 
education and modern agriculture, while the lessons of self-help, tolerance 
and unity have been learnt. The village was ripe for a second attempt at 
ecmomic reconstruction. 

The Punjab scheme of consolidation of holdings is too well known to 
need further description. It is based upon the strict observance of co-opera¬ 
tive principles; association in the scheme must be voluntary, and the smallest 
owner has the same voice in the decision as the largest. Ohomo offered a 
promising field for the experiment; there were many fields from 100 to 1,200 
kavams ( one famm = a double step or 4 ft. 9£ inohes) in length and barely 2 
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to 12 karams in breadth. Crossways ploughing was impossible; even length • 
ways ploughing was difficult, if a boundary of a neighbour was not to be cut. 
In March 1922, a sub-inspector paid by Government was deputed to the 
village and all the owners and mortgagees joined the consolidation society, 
and offered all the available land, admeasuring 1,442 acres, for re-adjust¬ 
ment. A managing committee of seven members, including a president and 
vice-president, was appointed and proceeded to settle preliminaries. The 
general meeting agreed upon the broad lines and the committee worked out 
a scheme of re-partition which was accepted. It was decided to divide the 
land into eight classes, and each owner was to get his share of each class. 
( Part of the land is irrigated by wells, and a sandy nullah which crosses 
the area introduces other marked differences ). 

The committee proceeded to divide the land of the village into 
these classes, and to classify each member’s land accordingly. This, with 
some amendment, was approved by the general meeting, and re-adjustment 
of the first four classes, totalling 736 acres, commenced in April and was 
completed in June 1922. The work was approved by the general meeting 
which further resolved that, as the time for the autumn sowings was 
approaching, the area allotted to each member should be demarcated on the 
spot and possession exchanged at once. This was done, although the actual 
mutation in the revenue records was not attested until the following 
November. 

The re-adjustment of the remaining 706 acres was taken up in 
December 1922 and finished in April 1923. The same month, the general 
meeting approved of the work and possession was exchanged in June. Muta¬ 
tion was not attested until February 1924. Excluding 171 acres under the 
village site, tank, roads and graveyards, the whole of the land, 1,442 
acres, has been dealt with. The results are striking and deserve some detailed 
description. The number of separate blocks has been reduced from 2,134 to 
217. By a block is meant a parcel of land owned by one owner in the same 
place, whether it be divided into several fields or not. Thus if an owner has 
three contiguous fields, this would constitute one block; a reduction in the 
number of fields could be made by merging contiguous fields into one, but a 
reduction in the number of blocks can only be made by re-adju9tment 
of possession. Here, the effect has been to raise the average size of a block 
from ‘67 of an acre to 5 acres. To give some idea of the change effected, 
a table is added showing the area owned by each owner or group of joint 
owners ( co-sharers or brothers who have now joined up again ), the num¬ 
ber of blocks before and after consolidation, and the size of the new 
blocks. Special attention is invited to a few: Nos. 1, 27, 9, 7, are the best 
examples of fragmentation remedied. Some vendees of small plots remain 
unaffected; the smallest owner is a woman, No. 14, who has gained remark¬ 
ably, while Nos. 8 and 23 are also good examples. 
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But figures do not tell the whole tale. In class iv, there was an 
area of about 350 acres so fragmented that in many cases the owners had 
no knowledge of the situation of their land, and in several cases the land 
of one was cultivated by another without knowledge or permission of the 
owner. From this class of land, the owners derived very little income. 
Now it yields good crops and commands high rent. Nawab Khan, No. 11, 
used to get but a small crop from his fragmented 42 acres scattered in 
129 different places; now he has rented part for Rs. 300 per annum, and 
has still another part on share rental. In several cases, it is not exaggerat¬ 
ing to say that the income accruing from the consolidated blocks is treble 
that of the scattered fragments. 

There are other advantages; the straying of cattle which was previ¬ 
ously unavoidable is now stopped, and the former damage to crops has 
ceased. Similarly, the petty pilfering of fodder has been reduced; while 
the Pahha ( who looks after the ripening harvest and warns off birds etc. ) 
has been dispensed with, the owners and families being able to do this work 
on the larger blocks. Boundary disputes have come to an end, and it is 
hoped that a fruitful source of petty litigation has been removed. 

The future is bright. The credit society has advanced Rs. 3,250 to 
27 members at a reduced rate of 7J per cent. These have contracted with an 
cwner of a buck kiln who has agreed to give bricks at a rate of Rs. 12-8-0 
instead of Rs. 15/-, so that 27 new wells may be sunk. The owners appreciate 
the results fully, but are not quite satisfied. They realise that they have 
kept too many classes of land and now propose to throw once more all the 
land into the melting pot and re-adjust with only two classes. Thus in 
fourteen years, Chomo has tested the value of co-operation. 

Barkat An Khan 

THE FUTURE OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

It is close upon twenty years since the co-operative movement was 
introduced in this country. Till recently it was the fashion to describe the 
success of the new movement as simply phenomenal. So long as it was only 
a question of the percentage growth of the new organisation, little exception 
could be taken to this way of indicating the progress of the movement. 
But when outside critics and some thoughtful persons connected with the 
movement itself lately began to examine it on the basis of the measure to 
which it had realised its original purpose, namely, the removal of the rural 
indebtedness of the nation, a great disillusionment seemed to have been 
experienced. What was actually achieved in this direction was thought to 
be too inconsiderable to justify the fond hopes of such enthusiastic sponsors 
as Sir Frederick Nicholson or Mr, Henry Wolff, The movement has come to 
be the target of hostile criticism not only at the bands of those who may 
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almost be considered to be professional denunciators of Government and all 
that it is connected with, but even from intelligent quarters well-known for 
scientific knowledge and hence entitled to the greatest consideration. There 
is a likelihood that the self-confidence and enthusiasm of those who have 
devoted themselves to the cause o? co-operation will be damped by such 
an onslaught of powerful criticism. It is proposed, therefore, to examine 
the general situation and to help the readers to julge for themselves as to 
the soundness or otherwise of such criticism. In particular, it is hoped that 
the facts speaking for themsolves will not fail to corroborate the conclusions 
that: in the first place, the advance that lias already been secured is not 
altogether inconsiderable either materially or morally; secondly, the failure 
to bring the indebtedness of the peasantry under control is not due to the 
essential impotency of the new movement but to its limited application 
under unfavourable circumstances; and, lastly, that the movement has 
for its goal a purpose which is much more comprehensive than the eradi¬ 
cation of rural indebtedness and hence it must be judged not in com¬ 
partments but as a whole. 

Statistics are proverbially the blackest kind of lies. But for want 
of any better method of presenting in outline the growth of the co-operative 
movement the following table might well repay a perusal. The steady 
increase not only in the number of societies and their members but also in 
the contribution that the co-operators themselves make towards the working 
capital of the movement will not fail to impress even the most superficial of 
observers. At least the false apprehensions regarding the selfish and money¬ 
making intentions of Government will ba found to be baseless. 



Average for 
j four years 
j '90h*7 tio 1909-10 

' Average for 

j fire years 

1 1910-il to 

1 __ 

For the year 

1970-21 

Primary Societies. 

(a) Agricultural. ... 

(b) Non-agricultural. 

1,713 

196 

10,891 
| 664 

42,582 

8,322 

Number of Members. 

(a) Agricultural 

(b) Non-agrioultural 

1,07,643 

64,267 

4,59,096 ! 
89,157 ! 

j ) 

13,62,391 

3,90,513 

Working Capital. 

(a) Shares (paid up) 

(b) Loans and deposits from 
members. ... 

13,19,000 

14,12,000 ! 

1 j 

88,87,000 

88.28,000 

4,05,25,000 

1,63,60,000 
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: 

(c) Loans and deposits from 

other co-operative insti¬ 
tutions 

(d) Loans and deposits from 

Government ... ! 

(e) Loans and deposits from 
other sources 

(f) Reserve and other funds... 

13,59,000 

5,86,000 

19,69,000 

1,67,000 

1,93,42,000 

10,87,000 

1,41,98,000 

25,00,000 

10,18,51,000 

49,50,000 

7,81,41,000 

2,14,66,000 

Total ... 

68,12.000 

5,48,42.000 

26,42,93,000 

Proportion of Govt, help to total 
Proportion of co-operators’ money 

8*6 p. c. 

1 8 p. c. 

1’86 p. c. 

to total (a, b, c & f) 

62*5 p. c, 

i 

72 p. 0 . 

j 

68 p. c. 


The figures clearly prove one fact, that the farmer and the artisan are 
getting the capital that they require at a much lower rate of interest than 
what the Sawkar charges to day or would have charged in the absence of the 
movement. This might appear to some critics a disproportionately small 
mouse brought forth by the convulsive labors of the co-operative mountain. 
But to ignore the advantage already gained and to deride it on the ground 
that it simply means a change in the person of the Mahajan, whose role is 
now assumed by Government and the wealthy middle-class connected with 
the movement is as usual to consider economic facts through the glasses of 
political bias. On its moral side also the movement has taught to hundreds 
and thousands of farmers and artisans the supreme value of self-help, which 
is a gain even higher than the considerable material gain already noted. It 
is true, however, that to an impartial critic of the movement there is 
great scope for constructive suggestions in this direction. It is not 
always that the principles and practice of co-operation are appreciated 
in their true spirit by the so-called co-operators. Sometimes flagrant 
drawbacks amounting even to crimes are brought to the notice of the 
public. These regrettable incidents indicate an undesirable ignorance 
of the true co-operative creed on the part of its members. Even such a 
veteran propagandist as Mr. Sane of Barsi gave expression to his feeling of 
despair in a recent issue of the “Times of India ” It must readily be admit¬ 
ted that the greatest need of the movement is on the moral side and, a 9 the 
present writer presumes to think, it can be met in two ways. The first 
is the usual scheme of education and propaganda which depend chiefly on the 
selfless efforts of honorary workers. Till recently it was possible for those 
who were inclined to take part in the public life of the country to do to 
most profitably on the critical side. In this way they achieved a 
quicker, though rarely a surer, advance to popularity. Under the new 
circumstances created by the first steps towards responsible government 
it will be increasingly necessary for such persons to win the confidence of 
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their fellowmen by a clean record of constructive work. In such a favourable 
atmosphere we may be allowed to hope for the increased efforts of co¬ 
operative organiser?, which will surely do much to enlighten the members of 
societies. Secondly, we may begin with the co-operators of to-morrow, namely, 
the sons of the farmers. Under the new Compulsory Primary Education 
Act popular instruction will soon spread to the villages. But the purpose of 
the Act will be served only to a limited extent if the courses of education 
are not made practically useful. The text-books which are at present used 
in vernacular schools are written without any reference to the local sur¬ 
roundings of the student It is not at all difficult to frame several sets of 
vernacular text-books which will not yield to their present prototypes in 
point of literary merit and will possess the additional advantage of containing 
elementary instruction on such lines as will be useful to the students in their 
later years. The Local Boards and Municipalities will be masters of their own 
educational policy ; and surely even in the case of the highest educational 
authority, namely the Minister, the influence of popular will is considerable. 
There should be no reason, therefore, why students learning in rural schools 
should not be taught with the help of interesting lessons, based upon the 
elements of such useful topics as co-operation, improved agriculture, and 
popular law. In addition to such lessons there will always be a number of 
lessons based on the plan of amusement and information. The minds of the 
co-operators of to-morrow will thus be prepared for the understanding and 
practice of the co-operative movement. With increased strength on its moral 
side the movement will not fail to be more useful on its material side also. 

The great problem that co-operation was expected to solve was the 
ever increasing indebtedness of the peasantry. Even under the indigenous 
governments of old the agricultural population of this country was not too 
well-off. But the comparatively moderate pressure on land and the numerous 
new agricultural avenues that were open to the people combined to keep 
safe the population from an excessive burden of debt During the days of 
the decay of the various indigenous powers, villages had already begun to 
feel an increased pressure on their resources. Reports submitted by the 
early officers of the East India Company mention this fact very prominently. 
Thus we are told in the course of a report prepared by Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone on the conquered territories of the Peshwa that “careless of the future 
and lavish in ceremonial expenditure the peasantry is steeped in debt.” Of 
course, the Deccan has been a tract long notorious for its poverty. But 
matters were not radically different in a larger part of the rest of the country. 
As the British power gradually established itself, the military outlets to the 
younger sons of each family were closed. The economic policy of the new 
government also worked in the direction of throwing a large number of 
artisans amongst the ranks of the agriculturists. In the meanwhile, the 
law of diminishing returns was working as steadily as was to be expected 
in an ancient and unprogressive land as ours. It is no wonder that thus 
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pressed the peasantry was driven to the doors of the Mahajan, whose hands 
were specially strengthened by the security of the law of contract that he 
enjoyed under British rule. It is needless to describe the nature and conse¬ 
quences of such unbalanced agreements. Suffice it to say that with the 
exception of the palliative effect above noted, the problem remains to-day 
much like what it was. Not only is the old burden as yet undiminished in 
extent but it is being daily added to, though fortunately at a lower rate than 
before. The radical cure of the evil must begin not on the surface but at 
the root. The unchecked operation of the law of diminishing returns, the 
excessive pressure on the soil, the agricultural backwardness of the people, 
these are the prime causes that create the occasion for debt contracts. Under 
the pressure of circumstances it is no crime that the Sawkar lends and the 
cultivator borrows; and co-operative credit also, which till very recently 
had not caught hold of the problem at the right end, cannot be denounced 
for not doing away with the evil altogether. It can indeed render great 
help in uprooting the fundamental defects. But even greater attention 
must be paid to the agricultural and cultural development of the people. Land 
banks are all right in their own way, although it still remains to be proved 
that they are a better alternative to co-operative credit especially after their 
failure in Egypt. But whatever that might be, so long as farming in this 
country is not mado much more productive than at present, and so long as 
the industrial enterprise of the people has little scope for development, even 
better things than land banks will fail to fulfil the fond hopesof their academic 
sponsors. It is only by devising a scheme of agricultural education which 
will at once be popular and practical that the cultivation of the soil will 
be made economically productive. This is not to say that all the efforts 
made by Government for higher agricultural education should be given up. 
They have their place, but they must serve as the coping stone of a broad- 
based structure of popular instruction in improved agriculture. The tradi¬ 
tional ways of tillage must be made to serve as far as possible as the basis 
for the introduction of new practices. The cultivator also must be made 
capable of profiting by such instruction. This again will be achieved only to 
a little extent in the case of those who have already ceased to think that 
any improvement in anything that they are traditionally engaged in is 
either possible or even desirable, We must only try and see. But the rising 
generation will offer a more promising material and the agricultural schools 
must be so constituted as to attract the sons of the farmers in the rural areas. 
It is only in such an atmosphere of mutual serviceableness of the three move¬ 
ments of co-operation, agricultural research and agricultural education 
that any one of them can be said to have a fair trial. 
Much is being done in the first two respects, But immediate practical 
benefit must be kept more steadily before them by those engaged in 
agricultural research. Almost nothing has been done in the direction of 
extending agricultural education to the mass of cultivators. This is not the 
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proper place to sketch any plan for doing such education. But it must be said 
that any amount of money judiciously spent on this head will not only prove 
a profitable investment of public money, but will greatly add to the effective 
use of other large sums that the Government spend in such directions as 
irrigation, famine relief or loans to agriculturists. Agriculture must be 
made an economic proposition That is the great end to be reached. Co¬ 
operation will pave the way for it. It cannot servo as a substitute. 

Those who try to run down the co operative movement on the ground 
that it has not succeeded in appreciably improving the material condfcion of 
the agricultural classes lose sight o£ one important fact. Though it is true 
that the movement was first started to facilitate rural credit, still it has 
gradually extended to various other fields. In fact, the peculiar need that 
in every developing country the citizens of small means feel to meet 
“large-scale 0 organization in every direction cannot be satisfied in any other 
but cooperation, which is nothing but the gospel of self-dependence and 
combined action based on mutual help. To mention only a few of these 
directions we find that the artisan class which was the backbone of the 
ancient industrial life of this nation is fast disappearing before the capitalist 
rival. If we are to be spared all tlio terrible consequences of too close a 
concentration of industry that are but too apparent in the West, we must try 
to maintain the artisan class in its independent position. The critics of 
the industrial policy of Government never weary of repeating that the 
State should finance and otherwise help indigenous cottage industries. But 
such outside help gratuitously granted will utterly fail in its purpose if the 
artisans do not make an attempt, to help themselves. To secure the supply of 
motor pcwer, to purchase their raw material and sell their finished products, 
to raise the capital necessary for their industry, these and other valuable 
ends can be secured by the artisans themselves with the help of co-opera¬ 
tion. When they have thus proved their desire and deserts to be secured in 
their independence, their fellowmer-the community organised in a State-will 
go to their help with a view to make them self-dependent. Next to agri¬ 
culture the most important part in the economic life of the country is played 
by our cottage industries. It is desirable in the interest of social peace to 
maintain them, which cannot be done unless they are brought in a line with 
their advanced compeers in the West. In bringing about this transformation 
the co-operative movement will havo an important share and as an earnest of 
its future success the advance already secured is not altogether negligible. 
Another promising field for the useful application of the movement is the 
cause of labour. The very life of all labour agitation and progress is self- 
help and collective action. Workers’ trade unions are based on the principle of 
co-operation. Their employers indeed need few lessons in the gospel of 
concerted action to secure their position as against the rest of the community. 
But the middle class is in need of co-operative help in many ways. In a 
country where the middle class practically lives from hand to mouth, the 
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field must be very promising for the extended praotioe of organising into 
co-operative stores. While, on the one hand, people are clamouring against 
the gross profiteering of the middlemen, it is difficult to believe that the 
stores movement, if rightly introduced, has not fair chance to succeed. 
Next to getting its food-stuffs and clothing cheap, or in certain places 
even greater than that, the pressing problem before a man of average 
means is to find out a suitable dwelling house. The increasing con¬ 
centration cf population has raised the demand for house room out of 
all proportion to the available supply. The house-owners and the capita¬ 
lists are exploiting their fellcwmen in this respect as in many others. 
The solution of the difficulty is again to be found in the co-operative 
Bociety. In this case also the State cau do much to supplement the action of 
private individuals; but the persons concerned must take up the lion's share 
of the necessary sacrifice. While judging the merits and prospects of the 
co-operative movement, these non-agricultural and in some cases non-credit 
aspects of it must not be lost sight of. Viewing the movement in a compre¬ 
hensive light it is impossible to entertain even for a moment the pessimism 
of our doubting critics and to keep out the feeling of optimistic faith which 
must guide all movements for social amelioration. 

D. G. Kabve 


CO-OPERATION AND PROVIDENT FUNDS 

In common parlance, co-operation is spoken of as the religion of the 
poor. In the early stages of the co-operative movement, the application 
of the co-operative principle was restricted to credit business only, but 
since 1912, the scope of the movement has been considerably widened and 
co operation is intended to secure betterment of labour and the develop¬ 
ment of industry. The non-credit side of the co-operative movement is 
now being slowly developed and if people evince sufficient interest, the 
potentialities of this branch of co-operation are indeed great. The constant 
struggle between capital and labour, for example, can be substantially 
avoided by co-operative forces. 

Pensions and gratuities are looked upon as the well-earned rewards 
to be enjoyed during the evening of one’e life after the strenuous service and 
ceaseless toils of young age. Insurance is another aspect of this system of lay 
ing by for the future and is resorted for providing against accidents, old age 
and death. A provident fund is a veritable boon to employees. Government 
and railway servants have already organised provident funds and the 
employees’ efforts to save are also liberally assisted by their employers. 
Feeling encouraged by the successes of these funds, a few municipalities 
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have also followed in their wake and the Co-operative Department has not 
lagged behind. The bye-laws for a provident fund in the appendix to the 
Registrar’s Leaflet for Porducers’ Societies bear this out. 

It is hoped that a discussion of these bye-laws, as also of the important 
sections of the Provident Funds Act IX of 1897 would not be out of place 
and is likely to advance the development of this activity. In the first 
place, it is very doubtful if monoys belonging to a provident fund 
started according to theBe rules are exempt from attachment. Neither 
section 21 of the Co-operative Societies’ Act nor section 4 of the Provident 
Funds Act (No. 9 of 1897 ) grants the necessary protection. The latter 
enactment eaves Government railway and tramway employees, in the 
first instance, and employees of local bodies when the Governor-General-in- 
Council issues such a notification under section 6 of the Act. 

The whole co-operative structure is based on thrift. Unfortunately, 
in most societies in the Bombay Presidency, the bulk of the members' 
capital is obtained by means of compulsory deductions from loans or 
salaries while voluntary deposits of members are proportionately much 
less and in many cases aro wholly absent. The causes of this state of 
things are not far to teek. One is that the average agriculturist or 
townsman is heavily involved ia debt, and members of societies 
have yet to learn to confide in a concern managed by them or by a 
committee elected by themselves. All possible inducements are neces¬ 
sary to attract men to put in savings in their societies and it would 
be an advantage to have provident fund schemes introduced among the 
members of ordinary co-operative societies, rural as well as urban. A Bill 
for the revision of the Act is being drafted, and if provision is made in 
it to exempt provident fund deposits from attachment levied by a credi¬ 
tor through any court or public office and to prevent the same from 
vesting in the insolvency receiver, the scheme will have an ad led popu¬ 
larity among members. 

Perhaps a set of byc-laws in this behalf may have to be adopted 
by the co-operative societies wishing to take advantage of these provisions; 
and a draft of the supplementary bye-laws should be made available as a 
model to be adopted. The rapid progress of the movement requires that 
if thrift has to be cultivated such provident funds should not be confined 
to producers’ societies only but they should bo introduced among other 
classes of societies as well. It is interesting to record here that Rao 
Bahadur S. S. Talmaki has already taken a lead in this matter; and in 
the societies for the {Saraswat community in Bombay, he has tried to 
interest members in this form of promoting thrift. The result of his 
experiment will be awaited with interest. 


US. 
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This subject of provident funds is a very fascinating one. How best 
such funds can be successfully run has engaged the attention of many a 
thinker in all parts of the world. Mr. Otto Rothfeld has treated this 
subject in his usual masterly style * in connection with the workers in 
producers' co-operative societies. I think it would be fair for members 
of co-operative societies wishing to avail themselves of such funds to 
contribute a certain proportion of their monthly earnings but not less 
than one nnna in a rupee towards the said funds, and then it would be 
meet for societies to supplement the members’ contributions by voting a 
certain sum from their own annual profits, after provision had been made 
for the reserve fund. 

The very nature of compulsory deposits requires that they should 
be immune from attachment; and the old Hotokusli system obtaining in 
Japan which led to the institution of “ ever-secure certificates ” furnishes 
a very striking instance in point.f Such deposits are there both inalien¬ 
able and non-withdravvable within fixed limits. I understand the Legal 
Committee of the Sombay Central Co-operative Institute have also urged 
extention of the privileges claimed herein and unless this is done the 
savings obtained from poor factory workers and others and not withdraw¬ 
able during membership, will be in the hands of creditors, as soon as a 
member has died or retired, a result never anticipated by the authors of 
such schemes; and if this result is reached all the trouble taken in promoting 
thrift is wasted and the movement will considerably suffer; for, it is 
really on thrift that the movement is based and it is on the success or fail¬ 
ure of this that the co-operative movement as a whole will be judged. It 
is hoped, therefore, that co-operators will agitate to have the necessary 
exemption and protection secured for deposits in provident funds which are 
one of the most admirable forms of promoting savings. 

A U. Malji 


CATTLE INSURANCE 

In an agricultural country like India, the importance of the insur¬ 
ance of agricultural cattle can hardly be exaggerated. The average farmer 
is poverty-stricken, and if he loses some animals by death, his misery 
becomes boundless. It is at such a juncture that the money-lender gets the 
better of him, and tempts him with money, of course at exorbitant rates 
of interest, to buy a new bullock. And once the farmer gets into the money¬ 
lender's snares, he gets free from the debts with difficulty; and perhaps 
before the year is over, be is tormented by the money -lender and his bud¬ 
get is upset by the additional liability incurred. 

* Bombay Co-operative Quarterly, June 1941. 

1 “The Co operative Movement in Japan'’ by Ogata, page 64 
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If the insurance of cattle is introduce d and popularised among agri¬ 
culturists, they will be better safeguarded against the loss oaused h y the death 
of cattle. No doubt, they may find it a little difficult to pay the premium 
for the insurance of their cattle as they are generally very poor. It is, 
however, much better that they should find money for such premia rather 
than be stranded in the midst of a good season by the death of Borne of their 
valuable cattle, or fall into the clutches of money-lenders at a time of 
great need. Government, on their part should consider the insurance of 
cattle as a matter of national importance and, whenever necessary, should 
help those societies that undertake this work, both pecuniarily or otherwise 
as the need may be. 

These cattle insurance societies should not rest satisfied by merely in¬ 
suring the cattle. They must also undertake to popularise the idea of 
insurance and educate public opinion of the neighbourhood in its favour. 
Large numbers of insurances will help not only the assured but also the 
societies. Because if there are many cattle insured in a society, there will 
be comparatively less risk to be undertaken. Besides popularising insurance, 
these societies should undertake some propaganda for inculcating ideas of 
sanitation among the cattle-owners, They should be advised about the 
specific cures, if any, for several diseases prevalent amongst the cattle. 
Even for ordinary ailments, the societies should circulate information 
about preventive and curative medicines. If the work is done successfully, 
it will be a boon to the whole neighbourhood. 

The model bye-laws framed by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
lay ample stress on the medical treatment of cattle, and every educated man 
should thoroughly appreciate the need for such treatment It is intended 
that veterinary graduates should be iuvitod to hd honorary chairmen of 
such societies for the first few years. If these are sympathetic officers, 
they will assist considerably in improving the standard of the care and 
treatment of cattle through the insurance societies. 

One of the bye-laws lays down that the assured money will not be 
payable if an animal dies by a contagious disease, where the member has 
failed to carry out any prophylactic or curativo measures advised by the 
Veterinary Department According to another when an animal is ill and if 
the managing committee of a society think that veterinary assistance is 
necessary, they may call in such assistance, the expenses being payable equally 
by the society and the momber. The work, however, of popularising vete¬ 
rinary aid is to be done very carefully. At present villagers, due perhaps 
to ignorance, look at this Veterinary Department with much suspicion. It 
is the business of the leaders of villages and Government officials to try to 
remove this suspicion. But, in the meantime, in order to popularise cattle 
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insurance, the Co-operative Department should not insist upon the enforce¬ 
ment of the bye-law penalising failure to resort to veterinary treatment. 
This can well be made compulsory after cattle insurance is popular. Again, 
it will be better if the societies undertake for the present to pay for veteri¬ 
nary aid fully without asking for any contribution from the owner of the 
animal. Government, however, will do well to give free veterinary aid to 
such societies at least in the beginning. 

In order to give protection to societies against heavy losses, it is 
necessary to introduce some system of re-insurance. I would suggest an 
easy method. We must arrange these societies in groups of three or four 
societies that have adopted identical bye-laws. They may then mutually re¬ 
insure their risks. For example, if there are four such societies each ani¬ 
mal insured by every one society should be considered as having been insur¬ 
ed for one-fourth of the amount in each of the societies. The societies should 
exchange letters containing the description of the risks and also exchange 
credit letters for the premiums. This plan will suit better than a central 
re-insuring agency or a bank undertaking guarantee. The fact that the 
societies will be in the neighbourhood of one another will eliminate 
chances of any fraud. They can accept re-insurances on the same terms 
and at the same rates. No society has to pay anything in cash for re-insur¬ 
ances, because the business will be exchanged. The premium income of a 
society will, therefore, be not reduced, while the risk on any one cattle will be 
a quarter of the present risk. The total risk will also be distributed over four 
villages and thus there will be good protection against an epidemic in 
une village. There will be in this way an extension of the principle of 
co-operation. In order, however, to create confidence among the public, 
Government should give an assurance that if a cattle insurance society 
will be found unable to meet its obligations, they will lend it an amount 
equal to the deficit during fche first three years of its existence. 

It is also desirable that the system of return of premia or bonuses 
should be introduced in the societies, If there is good profit to the whole 
society, after reserving a certain proportion for permanent funds, the rest 
should be distributed among those who pay premiums. For this purpose, 
the accounts of three years should be taken together. After deducting the 
amounts of claims and expenses for the three years a certain propor¬ 
tion or a fixed sum should be taken to the reserve fund and the balance 
should be divided as bonus amongst policy-holders. I would suggest the 
following method for distribution of the bonus. The bonus should be 
distributed per policy per year, so that if a policy has been in force for 
three years, it must receive three times the bonus of one that has been in 
force only for one year. Those who participate in the bonus must be 
policy-holders on the date of declaration of the bonus. This date, however, 
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should not be delayed more than twelve months from the last date of the 
period for which bonus has been declared. Suoh bonuses will be an attract¬ 
ion to the assured and will go a great way in popularising cattle insurance. 
They will also be in consonance with the principles of co-operation. 

In conclusion, I will again draw the attention of co-operators to the 
great need of popularising the idea of cattle insurance. For this purpose, 
honorary organisers should hold conversational meetings at various places 
and should distribute leaflets in the vernaculars. The idea need not be 
confined to small villages In cities like Bombay, Ahmedabad, and Poona 
we may try to have such societies for Gowlies. When village sanitation is 
better than what it is to-day, and when the cattle census reports are 
more detailed and more scientific than at present, there is every possibility 
of general insurance companies coming to the field. Before, however, they 
come, co-operative cattle insurance societies must establish themselves 
thoroughly and prevent outside capitalistic companies from drawing money 
from the villages. Once co-operative societies are established on a sound 
basis, no other company can compete with them. 

K. 0. Desai 


REVIEWS 

An Economic Survey of Bairampur in the Hoshiapur District. 

By Ham Lall Bhalla, M. A. ( Lahore, Government Press, 1922. ) 

The study of rural life and of rural conditions by close enquiry into 
the circumstances of a single unit, whether village, parish or estate, has 
come to the front prominently in recent years as a method of social and 
economic investigation. It enables details to be discovered, which may be 
of vital importance, but which would be inevitably missed in more exten¬ 
sive enquiries. Though the latter have their uses, and will certainly 
for many years to come be the basis of deductions regarding general condi¬ 
tions and progress in a country, yet the intensive method of single detailed 
village study is now regarded as necessary, if we are to obtain what is in 
any sense a picture of rural life and of the economic position of the village 
population of a country. 

Such intensive village studies in India have a peculiar importance. In 
the first place, the village is a more real unit of national life here than in 
most western countries, and hence a village study is the examination of 
conditions among a people who look upon themselves as having common 
interests in a supreme degree. Secondly, it is important in India, because 
I think there is a bigger divorce of the agrarian population and the 
literate classes than in most other countries, and therefore any means of 
bringing aotual detailed data into written form is of special value. Further, 
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such methods of investigation enable individuals to get first-hand knowledge 
of problems, which such individuals would not otherwise know except 
from published material. 

The Report under review is one of the best such studies, that 1 have 
seen. It is issued under the authority of the Rural Section of the “ Board 
of Economic Enquiry*' in the Punjab. The work consists of a careful and 
detailed study of the village of Bairampur in the Uoshiapur district in the 
Punjab. It is not an easy book to peruse. It contains a mass of figures 
and requires hard reading. But the material is there, and is not less valu¬ 
able, because the author usually leaves the reader to draw his own conclu¬ 
sions from the facts presented. But the facts are clearly stated, and for 
real students of rural conditions for whatever purpose, it is full of 
enlightenment as to the conditions of the people in what is primarily a 
Jat village of northern India. 

The view which we get of this village gives us an impression of 
conditions which, pressed to the last analysis, are remarkably similar to 
those which I have described as existing in the Deccan. This is the case 
in Bpite of the fact that the land system is different, that the area is situated 
entirely in an alluvial plain with widely different crops, and that the people 
are of an entirely different type with different habits and customs. And 
yet the problems are the same as those in the drier tracts of Western 
India, though some of them are intensified, while some are immediately 
less urgent. 

Among the former, occurring as even more urgent problems than in 
regions where my own studies have been conducted, is that of the sub 
division and fragmentation of holdings. This, as is shown in a very strik¬ 
ing table ( page 34 ) is even more serious than in the Deccan, though it 
would not be difficult to find even worse examples in some parts of Western 
India. But, while in Pimpla Soudagar I found that no holding consistod 
of more than twenty plots, in the village now under study there are exam 
pies in which one man held upto eighty-eight separate plots, while over 
eighty per cent, of the holdings were in more than twenty-five fragments. 
How can cultivation flourish when people have to grow crops in so many 
small areas, where a cultivator cannot tell how many plots he possesses, and 
where some of the fragments go down to *06 acre ? I cannot conceive a 
really more important question than that of dealing with such a situation» 
which makes economic agriculture impossible. The realisation of its import¬ 
ance has gone further in the Punjab than in Bombay, and the 133 co-ope¬ 
rative societies now in existence for the consolidation of scattered holdings 
are evidence of a serious attempt to tackle an exceedingly baffling problem. 
It is interesting to note ( page 173 ) that the author does not see much 
future for Government action in this matter, on account of the way in 
which the question of division of land is bound up with the Hindu and 
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Mahomedan laws and customs of inheritance but we need not necessarily 
accept this last position, and the Punjab has at least shown a method of 
approach to a temporary if not to a permanent solution. 

The problem of poverty, as I have already said, is revealed to us in 
this study as on the same plane as in the drier districts of the Bombay 
Presidency. Some family budgets are presented, and all seem to show that 
the people are at leatt barely able to pay their way at their own standard 
of life. A Jat cultivator’s family, quoted in these records, showed a defi¬ 
ciency of lie. 169 on an expenditure of Rs. 836 in 1919. A Gujar cultivator, 
also quoted, showed a deficiency of Rs. 66 on an expenditure of Rs. 406. 
Both of these went into debt for the amount of the deficiency. Both were 
cultivators who worked their own or rented land and employed little or no 
labour apart from that of their own families A Chamar labourer, with a 
small amount of cultivation of his own and with an expenditure of Rs. 227, 
was just able to meet expenses, but this was secured by reducing the corn- 
sumption of grain per head to considerably lower even than the Deccan 
standard, and the expenditure on clothes to an almost impossibly low 
amount. All these figures show that agriculture as conducted in this part 
of the Punjab is not a paying occupation, and might even be classed as a 
sweated industry. 

This is not the place to discuss why this is the case. It is important 
nevertheless to recognise the evidence for this position, because it will 
make a serious study of the methods for changing it recognised as a mat¬ 
ter of the greatest public importance. That such is the case is recognised 
by the author, and he concludes with remarks which I may quote and which 
every student of village conditions in India must echo. “ Such a study, ” 
says Mr. Bhalla, “ immediately reveals poverty, perhaps not of a distressing 
or grinding variety, but sufficient to cause the legislator and the economist 
alarm. In the rapidly changing conditions of the present, unless the public 
and the Government are wide awake, and give every assistance to the culti¬ 
vating masses, the sweeping economic and social changes now in progress 
may be disastrous to the average cultivator. ” 

1 cannot close this review without mentioning the recognition which 
the author give9 to the work of the first class co-operative credit society in 
the village in mitigating the hard conditions under which agriculture is 
carried on. More than a quarter of the money borrowed was, however, for 
the repayment of old debts, and 13 per cent, was obtained in times of scarcity 
for the purchase of food and fodder. The advantages feem to be chiefly 
that money can be obtained with less trouble, and that there arc no court fees 
to pay ( page 113 ). The rate of interest (9 per cent) is usually, though not 
always, below that of money-lenders. The latter still, however, have lent 
seventy per cent, of the money outstanding in the village, and it cannot be 
said that the co-operative society is not making material progress towards 
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being the sole lending agency in the village. The extent to which it has 
done so is shown by the faofc that out of a total population of 291 in sixty 
families, there are thirty-one members. This seems a very good record, and 
would seem to show that it now occupies a very imporant position in the 
village economy. Its hindrances, here as elsewhere, seem to be the suspi¬ 
cion of unlimited liability, the publicity of borrowing when made through 
the society, and the fact that long-term loans can be obtained more cheaply 
by pledging land to a money-lender than through the society ( pages 118 
and 114 ). These troubles and suspicions are well known elsewhere than in 
the Punjab. 

The whole result of this study would seem to emphasise, in my mind, 
the necessity of knowing, more than is generally the case at present, what 
is the real economy of village life in different parts of the country. The few 
such studies made in recent years have been very revealing, but they have 
been limited to a few tracts and to a few types of village. The present 
study shows the similarity and yet the diversity of the problems in the dry 
villages of the Bombay Deccan, and in the Punjab. My own and other 
recent studies in the Konkan, not yet published, emphasise especially the 
diversity, for from an economic point of view there is more difference 
between the Deccan and the Konkan than between the Deccan and the 
Punjab. Light and ever more light is still wanted on village conditions 
before we can really see our way to a regular policy, and to the rehabilita¬ 
tion of rural life that we all desire to see. 

H. H. Mann 


Co-operation in four Indian Provinces. 

K&ngooo, Government Press, 1622. 

This is a “ Report of a. tour made in December 1921 and January 
1922 ”, by two Assistant Registrars of Oo-operative Societies, the Assistant 
Manager of the Provincial Oo-operative Bank, and the Manager of one of 
the central banks, of Burma. The four provinces visited by the “ Burma 
Deputation ” were the Punjab, the Central Provinces, and Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies. The Report has been published by the Government of 
Bnrma. 

Of late, we have had some reports from the penB of Government 
officers, enabling their Governments and the public to have an idea of the 
important additional knowledge gained by the writers in the course of 
their visits to foreign countries where they studied the co-operative move¬ 
ment. This, however, is the only official report containing the results of 
the comparative study of the co-operative movement in certain provinces 
of British India attempted by earnest co-operators from a province of 
the same Empire. Deputations of one or more officers by certain Provincial 
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Governments for the study of certain phases of the co-operative movement 
or certain types of co-operative societies have been known. Rut to the 
Government of Burma must belong the credit of having realised the value 
of the study of the co-operative movement nearer home, and of being the 
first to send certain co-operators of their province regularly to tour in certain 
other provinces and to study the co operative movement there. Without 
in any way minimizing the value of the study of co-oporation in foreign 
lands, it must be said that the study by leading co-operators of one province 
of the co-operative movement in other provinces, is extremely important and 
even essential, and it may perhaps be hoped that the Governments of other 
provinces will follow the lead given by the Government of Burma in this 
respect. 

Containing, as it does, the results of a comparative study of co-opera¬ 
tion in four different Indian provinces, the Report is valuable, particularly 
to Indian co-operators. Though the arrangement and fho presentation 
of the information contained in the Report leave much to be desired, 
there are certain very good points about it. To mention some of these 
points, the Report has been published in the form of a handy brochure. 

Then it is concise and to the point—it is almost a record of points 

only. As a recoid of facts, it is much more useful to a student of co-opera¬ 
tion who wishes to use his own judgment, than certain other attractive 

publications which are easier to read, but in which facts have con¬ 

sciously or unconsciously been made to support the views held by the 
authors of those publications, or are likely to be lost in the generalis¬ 
ations and deductions with which they are interspersed. Again reports 
on subjects like co-operation are generally devoid of humour, but the pre¬ 
sent Report is to some extent free from that defect Perhaps because the 
writer paid attention to the matter to be conveyed rather than to the chan¬ 
nel thi*ough which it was to be conveyed, a vein of unconscious humour 
runs throughout the report. Expressions like “ But the Bank is financi¬ 
ally a strong one and scores well as a financial agency,” “ The Weavers 

Co-operative Society.....is a society........formed to......sell 

their finishing goods,*' and the unconventional uses of phrases such as “ We 
have to learn,” supply humour and amusement throughout the Report to 
the great benefit of the reader. The last, but perhaps not the least, good 
point deserving special mention is the high tribute paid to Bombay co-ope¬ 
ration. Some Bombay co-operators may perhaps, either on account of their 
modesty or their own interpretation of the facts as thoy know thorn, think 
that they do not thoroughly deserve the compliment, but would a wise 
co-operator lightly brush aside the opinion of prominent co-operators of 
another Province until he had made a first-hand study similar to theirs ? 

The co-operative movement in the Punjab, the province with which 
the Report deals first, was, in the opinion of the writer of the Report, practi- 
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cally a Government movement, and though much was done for the agricul¬ 
turist and the weaver, there were only two workers whose position was 
equivalent to that of honorary organizers. One of these was a landlord and 
the other a retired Government servant. According to the model bye-laws 
for central banks, the Deputy Commissioner was to be an ex-officio mem¬ 
ber. Ho was generally elected chairman of the managing committee. He 
acted as a mediator between “different classes of people who 99 belonged 
“ to different castes. 99 The Deputy Commissioner of Jhang was the presi¬ 
dent of the Jhang Land Mortgage Bank. A Deputy Registrar was the 
chairman of the Weavers' Central Co-operative Stores, Amritsar, and the 
manager's salary was paid by Government. It is not known what steps 
the Punjab Government were taking to make the transfer of the present non- 
statutory functions of the Registrar to co-operative institutions themselves, 
possible in future. The movement had touched all important rural centres, 
but the rural population was inarticulate and the leaders of the urban 
population were indifferent to the movement. Many well-read persons 
did not know anything about the movement. 

“ The banking unions form the main-stay of the co-operative 
finance in the Punjab ”, “They are federations of primary societies and 
are township banks in every sense of the term”. “ Each constituent society 
takes one share”, “ Its liability is limited to the extent of the shares 
subscribed”. Banking unions raised money by means of deposits and loans 
from central co-operative or joint stock banks, and served as balancing 
centres for their oonstifcutents. “Banking unions may oust the distriot 
central bank”. The Report does not mention the security on which banking 
unions raised loans and deposits when only one share was taken up by one 
society and the liability of a constituent society was limited to the shares 
subscribed. 

One of the objects mentioned in the model bye-laws of contral banks 
waB the supervision and au lit of registered co operative societies, but no 
bank had fulfilled that object. The Jhang Land Mortgage Bank appeared 
to be an ordinary credit society which issued long-term loans No debentures 
on the security of mortgage deeds had been issued. Consolidation of 
holdings societies were aB a rule to exist for five years only. Every member 
of such a society had, before being admitted as member, to agree in 
writing to: 

(1) “the principle of the re-arrangement of scattered holdings bo as 
to secure more compact blocks of fields for each owner”; 

(2) 14 to submit to any arrangement approved by two-thirds of the 
majority in a general meeting.” 

Such societies had no funds. The necessary expense was met from 
special contributions levied on members. Another “very useful” type of 
society was the arbitration society. “A panel of nine judges or arbitrators 
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are appointed by the general meeting once a year, and out of this panel, the 
parties to a suit must select one or two arbitrators. The Registrar ie an 
appellate authority whose decision is final”. There was, however, never an 
appeal. It had been provided that a member could: 

( a ) “ get the sanotion of the committee to go to Court;” 

( b ) u pay Rs. 100 penalty and go to Court”; 

( c ) “ withdraw from the society by giving three months’ notice.” 
Many oooperators would remember that recently the constitution of arbi¬ 
tration societies was attacked vehemently on legal grounds and the working 
of these societies has been suspended. 

u In the Punjab every primary society is audited by the society-paid 
auditors and one such auditor has 60 societies in his charge. The inspector, 
who is a Government auditor, selects four or five societies in every charge 
of society-paid auditor and re*audits them”. The society-paid auditors are 
generally matriculates, and recruited from among the students who belong to 
the agricultural class. They have to undergo five months’ training in the 
field under the direct supervision of the inspector ”, and had to study 
certain co-operative literature. The Registrar insisted on taking up 
graduates with economics for the posts of Government auditors. “ They 
are generally recruited from the agricultural class and make really enthu¬ 
siastic co-operators”. “They have to undergo training both in the field and 
in the class”. There was a special officer whose duty it was “ to hold or 
assist the Assistant Registrar to hold training classes”. There were four 
courses: ( 1 ) inspectors ’ training course, (2) sub-inspectors' training course, 
( 3 ) refresher course, and (4 ) society training course. Classes for the 
first three courses were annual. Every effort was being made (t to diffuse a 
sound knowledge of co-operation. ” 

When the Burma Deputation visited the Central Provinces, the move¬ 
ment there had just passed a severe crisis and the Committee appointed 
by Government were sitting. Only six institutions were visited by the 
Deputation. In the Central Provinces, rural primary societies were “ at the 
foundation of the co-operative structure.” Such societies were many and 
small, the average membership varying from 15 to 20. After societies came 
unions. They had no funds, but were 11 just guaranteeing and supervising 
federations.” They “ did very small supervision work/ Above unions 
were central banks, “ The central bank aims at controlling audit, doing 
organization and supervision and financing its affiliated societies.” They 
“aim at doing everything in the field of co-operation.” Every member of 
a rural primary society had, in proportion to the loans taken by him, 
to buy a share or shares of the Bank to which his society might have 
been affiliated. Accounts of societies and even of unions were written 
by travelling accountants engaged by central banks. The demands for 
loans of individual members of sooieties also could be curtailed by banks, 
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In effect, therefore, primary societies were hardly independent bodies, 
but only institutions serving as local committees for the information of the 
banks and supplying the necessary guarantee for the loans advanced by 
banks. All the central banks formed two federations, the Provincial Bank 
and the Provincial Federation. Both these were about to be dosed and were 
not visited. There were no other important types of successful societies. 

“ The co-operative structure in Bombay has been admirably worked 
up, and the types of co-operative institutions have been almost complete'*. 
So opens the general section in the Report devoted to the Bombay Presidency. 
“ As usual, the rural credit societies are in majority, but they cannot be 
said to be the foundation of the co-operative structure in this Presidency; 
because urban credit and non-credit co-operation is as prominent as 
rural co-operative redit. " The Report also deals with the objects and 
actual working of central banks, the Provincial Bank, urban credit, sto¬ 
res and supply societies, housing societies, and the Bombay Central 
Co-operative Institute. A reference has been made to the admission of the 
Registrar that guaranteeing unions were not a success. It is very surpris¬ 
ing that nowhere in the Report is any mention made of the different 
agricultural non-credit societies like those for cotton-sale, or even of the 
non-credit purchase and sale work done by the branches of the Provincial 
Bank. As regards audit and inspection, we are told that “ the Govern¬ 
ment staff for audit and inspection in Bombay Presidency is complete/' 
but “ it was surprising that no training was given ” to “ newly recruited 
Government auditors /' in Bombay “ where there is facility for such train¬ 
ing. " On the other hand, “ central banks do a real supervision over the 
primary societies without encroaching upon their autonomy and are mostly 
guided by the rules of prudence in conformity with co-operative princi¬ 
ples". Also, “ the type of organizers in the Presidency is, it seemed to us, 
all that can be desired." Special sections have been devoted to “ cheques 
and hundis" and to the training classes held by the Bombay Central 
Co-operative Institute which, in the opinion of the members of the deputa¬ 
tion. “is now already on a solid foundation." Though the Report does not 
show any complete grasp of the division of the work of audit, inspection, 
supervision and propaganda between the Registrar, unions, banks and the 
Institute, it approves of the arrangements that existed. 

“ Only four institutions were visited in Madras”. “ The Rural credit 
societies are greatly in majority in this presidency. They are formed by 
union supervisor or other organizers". The unions in the Madras Presidency 
are supervising unions and supervise 40 or 50 societies". 11 Central banks 
also have to contribute towards the funds of unions, ” “ in proportion to 
the loans issued to the societies". “ The Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
which is still called the Central Urban Bank, is the financing agency of 
the co-operative movement in the Presidency ", A reference is made to the 
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Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society, which had “ 13 grocery and piece- 
goods shops and also had different banking departments". “ Last year's 
sales amount to Es. 5$ lakhs. ' 

As regards audit and inspection, “Government auditors are recruited 
without a definite plan ”, “in spite of its ( Madras Presidency's ) great 
advancement in English higher education" “ There is no field staff 
maintained by the banks in this Presidency to inspect their constituent 
societies or Banks nor do the managers inspect them". “There are a few 
honorary organizers, but these appointments are being eclipsed by the 
appointment of honorary Assistant Registrars recruited from among 
Government officials, chairmen and secretaries of unions". “The designation 
seemed to be a misnomer though it meets the requirements of the Act and 
Rules more easily than in any other way “ Most of the people join the 
oo-operative movement because they consider the movement as an avenue 
to reputation and influence. The trend of thought in this mould is partly 
responsible for the appointment of honorary Assistant Registrars.” 

A few important facts about Burma could be gleaned from the Report. 
A muoh larger proportion of the rural population of Burma was literate than 
was the case with the rural populations of the four provinces. The first 
condition of sucoess of co-operative institutions—-as a matter of fact all 
autonomous institutions—is, therefore, fulfilled to a greater extent in Burma 
than anywhere else in the Indian Empire. The other important fact deserving 
notice is that banks were not allowed to accept deposits from persons living 
outside the area of their operations. As regards deposits, again, there did 
not appear to be anything like current or cumulative or perhaps even 
savings deposit accounts in the banks or societies in Burma. The facts 
indicate a backward state of the co-operative movement so far as real 
banking in the modern sense is concerned. In Burma, the tendency was 
to depend more and more on society-paid auditors and there were super¬ 
audits by Government officers. The members of the Deputation were, 
however, converted to the view that the audit of societies should, for various 
reasons, be made by Government auditors. As regards the general position 
of the movement in Burma, the Report says: “The spade-work in Burma 
has been thoroughly done, because Burma has better soil than India, and 
the movement has been well guided," 

D. A. S. 


\< Review of Agricultural Operations in India for 1922*23. 

In these days of democracy people are anxious to know what the vari¬ 
ous departments of Government are doing for the public. The scientific and 
technical sections publish their memoirs and bulletins; but they are too techni¬ 
cal for the general public. The publication of an annual Review of Agricul- 
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tural Operations in India, however, permits a general survey to be taken of the 
activities of the Agricultural Departments in India and is, therefore, very useful 
to those who have neither the technical knowledge nor the patience to go 
through the technical publications of the Agricultural Department and are 
yet desirous of knowing the work done by these. The Review also includes a 
short summary of the progress made by the co-operative movement as 
directly affecting agriculture. 

The publication under review deals with the economic work on crops, 
investigation of various problems in agricultural engineering, district work, 
education, the co-operative movement, and improvement of live-stock. The 
last two chapters are devoted to lists of publications, teaching institutions 
and statistical information about out-turns, crop areas &o. 

The progress of economic work on crops is mostly in connection 
with plant*breeding operations. In rice which is the premier crop of India 
varieties have been selected suited to different tracts which give a higher 
yield than the mixtures which are sown at present. In Burma, over 
100,000 acres are now under improved seed of rice. In the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency, new strains of Kolamba rice have been developed. They are 
suited to North Konkan, Aheady, 10,000 acres are under the new strains 
which yield from lb to 27 per cent, more than the usual mixtures. The 
results are so striking that the Bombay Government now propose to start 
rice-breeding work for the other tracts of the Presidency. Wheat stands 
next to rice. The replacement of the usual varieties by more efficient varieties 
of wheats is a great achievement of the Agricultural Department. The new 
varieties combine high yield, good milling and biking qualities. Their straw 
is strong and resistant to rust. These varieties also possess the character of 
being able to mature with less water than the ordinary Indian wheats. 
This is a great advantage in a country where water supply is the principal 
limiting factor in crop production. Pusa 12 and Pusa 4 varieties are now 
grown on more than a million acres. These varieties are not bearded. There 
is also an insistent demand for bearded wheat, and this is likely to be met by 
some of the new Pusa hybrids, which are being developed. Breeding work 
in sugar-cane, oil seeds, fruits and fodder crops is proceeding successfully. 
Improvement in cotton is now under the control of a specially appointed body 
which is called the Indian Central Cotton Committee. The various problems 
in connection with the cotton crop are being dealt with by a large number 
of workers under the direction of this Committee. 

Research and investigation work is the soul of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments and it is on the progress of research work that the whole struoture of 
improvement is to be built; but it is this very section which the general 
public finds it very difficult to understand on account of its technical aspects. 
At present research work is being carried on in various directions suoh as 
improvement of soils, suitability of manures, prevention of plant pests and 
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diseases and also in connection with bee-keoping, lac and silk-worms. In the 
Bombay Deccan, conservation of water in the soil is an important factor in 
crop production. Investigation work in this connection has been taken in 
hind and it is expected that some suitable methods of conserving moisture 
will be forthcoming within the next two or three years. 

Under agricultural engineering increasing, the supply of water and the 
introduction of improved implements are important items. In a country like 
India any agency thnt helps in increasing the supply of water is bound to be 
widely appreciated. The demand for the water-finder machine to locate 
sites for digging wells continues to bn on the increase in the trap area of the 
Bombay Presidency for which it is specially suitable. In the year under 
review, charges were raado for the services of the machine and yet the demand 
for the machine has not in any way gono down. The work of the boring 
machines is also being extended and the mochinos are in great demand. The 
flU Pply a l Ar 8 or number of water-finders and boring machines will be much 
appreciated by the public. The introduction of improved implements is not 
a simple matter, tor the question of coBt is a serious factor. From the Review, 
however, it seems that the adoption of types suitable from the points of cost 
and draught power required is proceeding satisfactorily. 

The Agricultural Departments may devise improvements in various 
directions; hut their spread amongst the cultivators must depend on the effici- 
ency of their district work. In this connection, a welcome change has been 
introduced in the Bombay Presidency. There is now a closer co-operation 
between the Agricultural and Co-operative Departments. Divisional boards 
have been established, and they control the propaganda activities of the 
Agricultural Department. There is also a network of local development 
associations for carrying on agricultural propaganda in areas which desire 
it. This new organisation based on popular support should go a long way 
in furthering the aims of the Agricultural Department. 

Agricultural education is the foundation of agricultural progress 
and it has, therefore, been rightly kept under the control of the Agricultural 
Departments and not li inded over to the Educational Departments. New 
schools are being opened in almost every province. In higher agricultural 
education, Bombay leads, as in previous years, and the Poona Agricultural 
College is still the beet institution for higher agricultural education Post* 
graduate courses have now been started by the Imperial Institute at Pusa 
which will be useful to people who do not come to the Poona Agricultural 
College, There is, however, a great scope in giving an agricultural tone 
to the system of general education in rural areas. 

It has already been stated above that there is now a closer associa¬ 
tion between the Agricultural and the Co-operative Departments. There 
is a steady expansion of agricultural credit societies, but the growth of the 
non-credit agricultural societies seems to be slow. Amongst the non-credit 
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societies we have societies for purchase, sale or production or societies for 
a combination of one or more of these objects. In addition to these there 
are insurance societies. The Punjab has the largest number of non-credit 
societies, namely 3v8, while the United Provinces can claim only 9. The 
Bombay Presidency has as many as 159. In cattle insurance societies 
Burma heads the list, having 397 such societies. The Punjab which eomes 
next has 39 and the Bombay Presidency which stands third has only nine 
to its credit. 

In the Bombay Presidency the existing cotton sale societies have 
proved a great success, The sooiety at Gadag sold cotton worth 9*5 lakhs of 
rupees. This is equal to 11 per cent, of the cotton brought into the market. 
The other sale societies in the Karnatak have also done equally well in the 
year under review. Khandesh does not yet show any signs of starting 
any societies for the sale of cotton. In dairy societies Bombay heads; but 
there also the number is only seven. There seems to be very little chance 
for such societies to develop The greatest need is the breeding of buffaloes 
with high milk-yielding capacity and cows suitable for different localities 
and the supply of sufficient quantity of cattle-food. Attempts are being 
made in these directions and it is expected that the etiorts will be crowned 
with success in about a decade's time. The work of the various Agricul¬ 
tural Departments in India is progressing along right lines and people are 
eertainly getting a very good return for what they spend on these 
Departments. 

D. L. S. 


PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATION IN INDIA 

PUNJAB 

The Punjab continues to hold its lead over all other Indian Provinces in 
respect of the number of societies, membership and working capital. During 
the year 1922-23, the total number cf societies increased from 9 819 to 9,570 
and their working capital from Rs 4,30,83,214 to Re, 4,71,89,611, while 
membership declined from 2,69,301 to 2,56,363. The expansion during the 
year was not as considerable as in previous years owing to various factors, 
the chief among which was the poverty of the last two or three seasons and 
the fall in prices of agricultural produce. In a province where progress 
depends mainly on the strength of the official staff available for propaganda 
and supervision, the policy of retrenchment has also had its influence in 
checking development. Fresh registrations numbered 540 and cancellations 
280, the latter figure being swollen by the wholesale cancellation of arbi¬ 
tration societies. In surveying the achievements of the movement, Mr. 
Calvert takes exception to a remark by the Local Government in their 
review of last year's report. In his opinion the aim of the co-operative credit 
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society is not to afford cheap credit and by doing so to reduce the total 
indebtedness of members, but, as co-operators have generally defined it, to 
provide sound, well-controlled credit for productive purposes and to replace 
unproductive debt by productive borrowing. He emphasises the fact that 
the co-operative movement is a movement of adult education, the object of 
which is to enable people to organise themselves economically on the 
basis of self-help in order to escape from the burden of poverty and debt. 
The increase of income, the reduction of unnecessary expenditure, and the 
elimination of waste are the three postulates of the movement anl once peo¬ 
ples' minds are prepared to accept these basic principles and to organise 
themselves for economio improvement it will be possible to provide remedies 
for economic improvement, after a careful examination of causes which retard 
economic progress. To undertake such study and to a-sist in the organisa¬ 
tion is a task of national importance; and it is to this task that Mr. Oalvert 
would wish the staff of the Co-operative Department to devote themselves, 
after having first obtained a training in problem 5 of rural economics and the 
theory and practice of co-operation. But, simultaneously, there must proceed 
the education of the people among whom co-operative propaganda is to be 
carried on. To prepare the coming generation of agriculturists to run their 
societies and to keep and check their accounts it is necessary to provide 
for them elementary education, and the Co-operativo Department is promot¬ 
ing the formation of societies in villages where members bind themselves 
to send their children to school for the full primary course, th^ penalty for 
failure to do so being a fine of Rs. 50. This is a simple but effective 
method of organising local public opinion in favour of compulsory education 
and has already achieved good results. For the present generation of 
members of societies, adult schools are required; and these have been started 
with the collaboration of the Education Department and have been recog¬ 
nised as an important feature of the campaign against illiteracy. Another 
method of appealing to the young is by training them in co operative work, 
and five registered and 77 unregistered societies have been started among 
students in schools and colleges and it is proposed to attach a society to 
overy normal school. Education in co-operation is carried on through local 
conferences, meetings organised from time to time at Tahsil headquarters 
for discussion of matters of common interest, general meetings of societies and 
banks and informal lectures and talkB arranged by the Departmental staff 

The number of agricultural credit sociofcies increased in the year 
by 313 to 8,545. Membership declined by 4,4LI to 2,10,426, the reduction 
being due mainly to the expulsion of unsatisfactory members. Increase in 
membership in the older societies is not as general or as rapid as one 
would wish, chiefly because of the demand made on new members to pay up 
share amounts on a level with the holdings of the original members. The 
aggregate working capital of the societies increased from Rs. 2,46,65,989 
to Rs. 2,60,72,369, aud which share capital amounted to 45 lakhs showing a 

0.5. 
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reduction on account of the repayment of share money at the end of ten years. 
The general feeling, however, is now in favour of retaining shares until there 
is sufficient accumulation of profits to make the societies more or less self- 
supporting, The original share system permitted the payment of dividends 
either in cash or in the shape of new shares ; but most of the societies for 
Mahomedans have adopted the practice of making profits indivisible and 
building up out of these a common fund for use in schemes of local improve¬ 
ment, such as provision of education, better sanitation, or medical relief • 
The growth of the reserve fund would also enable a reduction being effected 
in the rate of interest on advances, a direct gain which, in Mr. Calvert's 
opinion, outweighs the benefit secured by payment of dividends. The aggre¬ 
gate reserve fund amounted to 61 ] lakhs, while deposits from members 
and non-members both stood at Rs. 16 ] lakhs. Loans from Government 
amounted to a little over 2h lakhs, 1J lakhs being held by the Jhang Mort¬ 
gage Bank. Thus less than half the resources or Rs. 1,18,73,09 > were derived 
from central societies. Tt is interesting to find that some 800 societies in the 
province are now independent of financial assistance from outside. In 
other provinces where central banks make themselves responsible for 
supervision and guidance, the working of societies may be expected to suffer 
if they get financially independent of central banks, but in the Punjab 
where guidance and control are provided by the Co-operative Department 
no slackness of work is observed among societies working on their own 
capital. Including 865 societies which completed ten years of working 
during the year, 1,559 societies have completed their ton years' life; and from 
the figures obtained about their working, it is found that some 18,000 mem¬ 
bers Lave become clear of debt, while 55,000 members have repaid 57 lakhs 
of uruecured and 32 lakhs of secured debt. 20,000 acres have been re¬ 
leased from mortgage; 15,500 acres have bean taken in mortgage for 34 lakh?; 
and 13,700 acres purchased for 32 lakhs. In addition, members have by their 
joint efforts accumulated in their societies as shares and profits savings to 
the extent of 4i lakhs. Inquiries made during the year showed that in 
societies all over the province members had existing outside liabilities to the 
extent of 22 lakhs. Their liabilities have been reduced by 42 lakhs and some 
21,000 have become free of debt altogether. Overdues amounted to a little 
over 13 lakhs against total outstandings of about 2| crores and repayments 
received during the year amounted to nearly 80 lakhs, a considerable improve¬ 
ment over the previous year's figures. Fresh advances amounted to 71*8 
lakhs as against 79 lakhs in tho previous year, and although there was a 
reduction in demands owing to the favourable nature of the season, Mr. 
Oalvert is constrained to observe that the demaud for loans could not be 
fully met, although he omits to adduce the causes responsible for this failure 
to meet demands. Advances for payment of debt formed 22 per cent, of the 
total loans, and for purchase of cattle 20 per cent. It may be that the 
advances for the latter purpose are higher, because of the longer period of 
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repayment permitted. Mr. Calvert, however, thinks that the high per¬ 
centage is due to heavy cattle mortality and points to the need for cattle 
insurance. Among special types of credit societies mention may be made of 
220 societies for Indian Christians, which have a separate Central Bank of 
their own, and 114 societies for the depressed class communities. Reference 
may also be made to the Jhang Mortgage Bank, which had another successful 
year of working. It advanced during the year Rs. 35,225 to 30 members for 
redemption of 663 acres of land and 950 date-palm trees, Rs 9,050 to six 
members for improvement of their lands, and Rs. 48,738 to 31 members for 
redemption of old debt. As mentioned above, the Bank depends for its 
capital largely on advances from Government. 

After Burma, the Punjab seems to be the only province where cattle 
insurance has in any sense been popular. Insurance societies numbered 41 
and had a membership of 529, the amount of risks incurred being Rs. 59,383. 
Part of the risks were re-insured with the Central Re-insurance Society. 
Much activity was shown in tho years just succeeding the close of the War 
in organising the supply of domestic requirements in rural areas in the 
Punjab; but Mr. Calvert is frank enough to admit that the efforts have not 
proved successful. The number of supply societies was 18 and only a few 
have worked well. In addition to primary societies for the purpose, there 
were 123 supply unions having a mixed membership of societies and indivi¬ 
duals. These had a working capital of over two lakhs, but the volume of 
their turnover amounted only to little over a lakh and it is proposed to 
convert 38 of these into stores, while the rest may continue work on the 
indent system. In addition to the general supply societies there were four 
cattle purchase societies. Societies for silt-clearance numbered 18 and have 
a bright future before them, for the gain to members as a result of their 
operation is considerable. Cattle-breeding societies numbered 27,7 for sheep- 
broeding and the rest for cow-breeding; all of these are reported hitherto to 
have done well. There were three societies for fodder-storage, the members 
of which undertake to store fodder in good years and to hold it for use in bad 
seasons. Considerable propagandist work is carried on through credit 
societies for the improvement of agriculture, the introduction of pure seed 
and the Bale of implements. There were also separately registered societies 
for the purpose, two being seed and demonstration farms, one an improved 
farming society, and five land-holding societies for co-operative colonisation, 
also eight societies for the reclamation of waste lands, which have done 
useful work in clearing the areas affected, restricting grazing, and selling 
grass. Sale societies numbered ten, five of which were commission shops, 
whose transactions amounted to nearly ten lakhs during the year. There is 
lack of loyalty among members; but the gains are so obvious that ia a few 
years' time these societies will, Mr. Calvert hopes, be able to establish 
their position. Other types of sale societies did not fare equally well, with 
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the exception of the Okara Zamindars’ Society, which transacted sales of over 
19 lakhs and also arranged for the supply of members’ requirements. 

The societies that were first started some years ago for the consoli¬ 
dation of holdings are being steadily developed and numbered 133 at the 
end of the year with a membership of 5,225; but the figures can hardly 
indicate the preat revolution in agricultural economics that is taking place 
in Central Punjab. The cost of the great change works out at about 
Re. 1-8-0 per acre, while the direct and indirect economic gains are 
immense. The area under irrigation has increased, new wells have been sunk, 
waste lands have been brought under cultivation, boundary disputes settled, 
and compact blocks substituted for small and scattered holdings. Detailed 
figures for different areas are given in the report and will be found very 
interesting. Only in a stray case, here and there, has it been found neces¬ 
sary to cancel registration as the members refused to acoept the readjustment, 
and it has been decided not to register any society, in future, until an area 
has been consolidated, possession exchanged and mutation sanctioned. Although 
under the original scheme, exchange of possession was to hold good for 
a period of four years only, actually exchange has, with the consent of the 
members, been made permanent. Another equally interesting experiment, 
it is regrettable, has had to be abandoned. Out of the 148 arbitration 
societies, 124 have had to be cancelled owing to the orders of the Local 
Government which felt that the legal defects of the scheme and the fear of 
entrenching on a field reserved to village Panchayats outweighed the bene¬ 
fits secured by tlio societies in getting disputes in villages settled by arbitra¬ 
tion instead of by recourse to litigation. It is to be hoped that early action 
will be taken to remove the legal defects and to define the functions of 
Panchayats and arbitration societies, so that this useful endeavour in the 
direction of reducing litigation may be resumed. Reference has already been 
made to the adult schools for co-operators and societies for enforcing compul¬ 
sory education; the number of former was 49 and of the latter six, the total 
membership being 1,355. 

The number of non-agricultural societies increased from 401 to 444 
their membership from 17,594 to 19,425 and their working capital from 
Rs. 12,02,840 to Rs. 17,12,532. The bulk of this was raised by the members 
themselves, outside capital representing less than 20 per cent, of the total 
resources. Credit societies with limited liability numbered 22 and those 
with unlimited liability 187. Most of the latter are found in rural 
areas among backward communities, while almost all the limited 
liability societies are found among employees of railways, offices, and firms. 
In addition to tho credit societies there were 71 thrift societies, with a member¬ 
ship of 1,164, and a working capital of over two lakhs all contributed by 
members. Thrift is the primary object of these societies and though loans for 
specific purposes are permitted, generally no loans are given. Supply socie¬ 
ties numbered 73 and are not doing particularly well. Among other non- 
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agricultural societies there were ten societies for dyers, two for oilmen, three 
for shoemakers, two for blacksmiths, and 57 for weavers. There were also 
one housing society, a printing press, a poultry society, a co-operative work¬ 
shop, a co-operative dispensary and four societies of forest labourers, under¬ 
taking contracts from the Forest Department. In addition to the primary 
weavers' societies, there were three unions and one central store. In the 
primary societies there was a small increase in membership and capital, which 
amounted at the end of the year to Rs 1,35,000. The store had an equally 
large capital and had a turnover of over 4 lakhs, and would have done 
better but for the slump in the cotton and yarn markets. 

Central societies numbered 106, exclusive of the central weavers* and 
supply unions; 39 were central banks of the mixed type, one for every 
district, and 67 banking unions covering smaller areas and having societies 
alone as members. The working capital of the central banks was Rs. 1,45,20,094, 
of which nearly a crore was raised by outside deposits, while deposits 
of societies and banks amounted to 25 lakhs. Outstandings with societies 
amounted to 1*26 crore and holdings in cash and securities stood at 20£ lakhs. 
The banking unions had an aggrgate working capital of Rs. 41,80,170, of 
which less than 3A lakhs represented shares and reserves. Fifteen lakhs were 
borrowed from central banks, while 12 lakhs and 10 lakhs, respectively, were 
held as deposits from individuals and societies. Their outstandings with 
societies amounted to 38 4 lakhs and holdings in cash and securities stood at 
a little over lakhs. The banks are steadily gaining the confidence of the 
public, although the banking unions have still to depend largely on advances 
from central banks, and interlending by the “plus banks'* to the “minus 
banks *' is becoming common. The formation of an apex bank has been under 
consideration in the province; but no definite mention about the proposal is 
contained in the report. In the meantime, a certain amount of the work 
pertaining to a Provincial Bank is being carried on informally by the 
Punjab Co-operative Union, which really is a propagandist, educational and 
controlling body, and should have nothing to do with finance. The Union is 
reported to have been gathering influence and importance from year to 
year and has a growing staff of auditors. It had an income of a lakh and 
a half, during the year, derived from affiliated societies and banks, while its 
expenditure amounted to 1 § lakhs. The staff of sub-inspectors engaged 
mainly on audit work and paid for by societies numbered 172, and the stan¬ 
dard of audit which is, in Mr. Calvert's opinion, quite good is improving 
gradually. Mr. Calvert makes no mention of the work of the Union in 
respect of co-operative propaganda and training or supervision and guidance ; 
but it may be hoped that with the separation of the financial duties now 
taoked on it, the Union will soon assume its proper place in the co-operative 
organisation of the province as a representative non-official organisation 
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for education and training, and for the development and propagation of 
the movement. 


BURMA 

The rate of growth in the number of the societies in Burma fell during 
the year 1922-23 from 8*6 to 3 4 per cent, and the percentage growth 
of membership declined correspondingly from 81 to 5*7. These per¬ 
centages are lower than in any year since 1915, the highest rate of 
increase having been witnessed in 1916. No fresh districts were tapped 
during the year under report and propaganda work by the Depart, 
ment which was confined to two districts did not meet with much 
success. Elsewhere, the work of propagation is carried on by the 
unions and well-managed societies, but it appears that the movement has 
lost its original momentum and attraction; and although the conception of 
co-operative credit appeals to people, the organisation of registered societies 
is not very popular. Numerous unregistered societies have sprung up all 
over the province for the promotion of thrift and savings. It is a curious 
commentary on the standard of co-operative education attained in Burma, 
that there was a general impression among the agricultural population that 
the existing societies were meant for facilitating borrowings and not to 
promote thrift and savings. And, in fact, the otherwise well-established 
agricultural credit societies of Burma have achieved little in the direction 
of promoting thrift and savings; the total amount of members* deposits 
in 4,039 societies stood at the end of the year at the extremely low figure 
of Bs. 1,60,578. The figure of outside deposits was a little higher; but 
hardly satisfactory, for a province, in which, as the success of the unregistered 
societies shows, local capital can easily be tapped in response to system¬ 
atic efforts, facilities for withdrawal „ and the offer of attractive rates of 
interest. It is to be hoped that the co-operative credit movement in Burma 
will not fail to benefit by this new development in rural economic life. 
Another direction in which the agricultural credit system has been found 
wanting and where the application of new methods is required is the pro¬ 
vision of long-term capital for the transfer of prior debt to societies and the 
financing of agricultural improvements. The existing credit societies mainly 
provide short-term credit, and have neither the organisation nor the 
resources to enable them to make advances for long periods on any 
considerable scale. Their funds are derived to the extent of 60 per 
cent, of their resources from central financing agencies, which cannot 
afford to lock up their capital for the long period over which advances 
of debt redemption or land improvement have to be spread Legislation 
for the development of land mortgage credit has been drafted, this 
legislative action being considered necessary to regulate the grant of 
financial and administrative assistance to mortgage credit associ¬ 
ations. The Bill has been submitted to the Provincial Legislative Council; 
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and a grant has been made out of the profits of the Bice Control Scheme. 
It is also proposed to authorise the issue of negotiable land mortgage bonds to 
raise capital locally ; and the Registrar is hopeful that such bonds will soon 
become popular among the investing classes in Burma, And when long-term 
finance is separated from the ordinary business of village credit societies, it 
is expected that these will be able to develop, without risk, their primary 
business of promoting thrift and savings, and will be in a position to systema¬ 
tise the financing of the normal needs of the agricultural industry. 

The number of agricultural credit societies, as mentioned above, was 
4,039, exclusive of two land mortgage associations, and 118 tenancy co-part¬ 
nership societies in newly colonised areas. The total working capital of the 
societies was Rs. 1,63,40,190 and the total membership is 94,954. Reference 
has already been made to the figures of deposits and loans. Loans from 
Government amounted to a little over three lakhs, the bulk of which was 
held by credit societies in a newly settled area in one district. Share capital 
amounted to 29 1 / 5 lakhs and the aggregate reserves to 25§ lakhs. Most of the 
societies now have shares of Rs 100 each, payable in ten instalments, with¬ 
drawable after ten years and bearing dividends at the end of the period. 
Overdues which wore never shown in previous reports are given as 12*41 
lakhs as against total outstandings of a crore and a half. This figure, in the 
opinion of the Registrar, gives no indication of the punctuality of repayments. 
As the sad experience of the Central Provinces suggests, it is necessary for 
the public to have some information given on the subject, for otherwise they 
are liable to be lulled into a false sense of security. Repayments by members 
to societies constituted 27*06 per cent, of the outstandings plus fresh loans 
advanced, but even this information is not enough and if any accurate test is 
to be made, elaborate demand and balance statement should be prepared 
corresponding to those which accompany the annual reports from the Madras 
Presidency. The season was a poor one in some parts of the province; but 
the Registrar believes that the standard of repayments should have been 
higher, and will, he suggests, improve if crop finance is separated from long 
term mortgage credit and the system of seasonal loans repayable out of 
produce is developed. 

The credit societies, started in newly colonised areas, whioh were 
formerly grouped along with ordinary credit societies, are now classed separa¬ 
tely, and their supervision and control have also been transferred to a Coloni¬ 
sation Department, which started 16 new societies during the year. The 
total area of land held by the societies was 1,20,000 acres and the advances 
received from Government amounted at the end of the year to Rs. 18,35,713. 
5$ lakhs were held as reserve funds and a little over a lakh as members’ 
deposits. The permanent success of the scheme depends on preventing 
alienation of the land and on the improvement of agriculture. The former 
aim is secured by the organisation of tenancy and oo-partnership societies in 
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place of ordinary credit societies which exist now only in one colonised tract; 
but not much appears to have been done towards introducing agricultural 
improvements beyond the organisation of joint sale at some centres. Among 
non-credit agricultural societies in the province, the most prominent are 
cattle insurance societies, which numbered 397 and had their risks covered by 
a central re-insurance society. There was an increase of 14 in number of 
societies ; but membership remained practically stationary at 6,000, but the 
amount of risks insured and the number of cattle insured showed some 
decrease. Half of the risks were re-insured with the central society. Among 
other non-credit societies there were 18 purchase and sale societies, which 
according to the Registrar, have achieved little importance although the 
volume of their transactions increased during the year under report. There 
were two societies for production, both of which are likely to be dissolved. 
One was a pony-breeding society and the other an embankment society. Agri¬ 
cultural production and sale societies increased in number from 67 to 74. 
They had a membership of 6,947 and a share capital of over 4J lakhs. 
Their transactions amounted to nearly ten lakhs, both by way of purchase of 
members’ products and the sale of goods to members The societies in the 
group form 8 miscellaneous lot including rice mills, cotton ginneries, fishery 
societies and societies for sale and storage of paddy. The co^ operative gins 
suffer to a certain extent from laok of fixed custom, which defect it is pro¬ 
posed to remove by the provision of better financial facilities. Special 
pains were taken to establish closer co-ordination with the work of the 
Agricultural Department, and efforts were made to open seed farms and 
to organise the supply of pure seed and approved varieties of manures and 
the sale of implements. 

One of the striking features of the co-operative progress in Burma 
during recent years is the development of co-operative credit in urban 
area, and though in the year under report there was no appreciable increase 
in the number of societies, there was an increase in resources and mem¬ 
bership. The number of town banks and urban credit societies was 128, 
27 of these being small societies with unlimited liability with a working capi¬ 
tal of a little under two lakhs. The remaining 101 were societies based on 
limited liability, they had a membership of 18,098 and an aggregate work, 
ing capital of Rs. 27,79,154. Borrowings from central banks amounted 
to Rs. 2,68,682 only and local deposits were raised to the extent of over 
nine lakhs from members and non-members. About ten societies in the group 
were not working satisfactorily, but some of the others are reported to be 
excellent institutions for promoting thrift and savings and providing capi. 
tal to the small traders and artisans on businesslike terms. To finance 
these societies there is a separate central bank which had a working 
capital of Rs. 8,48,960, two and a half lakhs of which were invested with 
urban banks and societies. The central bank also arranged for the training 
of accountants and managers for affiliated institutions, while the audit of the 
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banka was conducted by the Federation of Urban Banks, which has a staff 
of its own for audit and supervision. Another important group is that of 
salary-earners* societies which numbered 47, hid a membership of 12,C63 
and a working capital of Rs 12,92,290, almost wholly contributed by the 
members themselves. Among non agricultural non-credit societies, there 
were nine purchase and sale societies, mostly consumers* stores, only a few 
of which are reported to be doing well. The only other non-credit societie 8 
were those for weavers. They numbered 11, had a membership of 598 and 
a working capital of Rs. 1,35,543 showing decreases under all the three 
heads as compared with the provious year’s figures. These societies appear 
to have experienced some difficulty in marketing their finished articles, 
and the Registrar can only hope that with the appointment of a Joint Regis¬ 
trar for industrial societies the position oF weavers’ societies will improve 
and producers’ societies will be started among other classes of artisans and 
craftsmen. 

Reference has already been nude to the central society for re-insurance 
and the central bink for urban societies. Inclusive of the latter, the number 
of central banks in the province was 14 against 12 at the beginning of the 
year. These banks had an aggregate working capital of Rs. 43,50,023, of 
which about 10 lakhs were drawn from the Provincial Bank, 22\ lakhs were 
raised as deposits from individuals and two lakhs from societies while the 
balance represented shares and reserves. Holdings in cash and securities 
amounted to lakhs, the balance being invested with agricultural societies. 
Six out of theee banks had resources considerably under a lakh; blit two of 
these were registered during the year and a third in the provious year. The 
banks registered during the year covered areas corresponding to talukas, 
while other banks served the whole of a district. The working of the central 
banks is wholly overshadowed by the operations of the Provincial Bank, 
which formerly financed societies all over the province, and even now has 
outstandings with primary societies which are nearly double those due 
to central banks. The Provincial Bank had a working capital of 
Rs. 1,04,92,189, of which the share capital andresorve fund constituted a little 
over eleven lakhs. Deposits from co-operative institutions amounted to the 
small figure of a little over 3 lakhs and the Bank does not appear to be 
acting as a real balancing centre of affiliated societies and central banks. 
There was an increase in the amount of deposits from individuals; but this 
increase, it is stated, is not commensurate with the growing demand for 
funds. Current accounts wore introduced during the year and may impart 
to the Bank’s finances the elasticity which they appear at present to be lacking 
They would also enable the Bank to make larger profits than are possible 
on business conducted mainly on the basis of fixed deposits, bearing high 
rates of interest for long periods. Its loan business too seems rigid, except in 
relation to the affiliated central banks, to which cash credits are granted, and 
the Registrar hopes that the separation of cropffinance from long-term credit 
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and the grant of loans repayable after harvest on the security of promissory 
notes will not only lead to a strengthening of the financial stability of the 
Bank, but will also enable it to obtain seasonal credit from the Imperial Bank 
on the security of such promissory notes. The Bank's position in respect of 
fluid resources was a very strong one, and the value of investments held at 
the close of the year was Rs. 25,66 903, which provided ample cover both 
for the Bank's own liability by way of deposits, as also for the liabilities 
of central banks to which fluid resource credits were guaranteed. 

Organisation and supervision are carried on in Burma mainly through 
the agency of guaranteeing unions, which numbered 559,5 for non-agricul- 
tural societies and the rest for agricultural societies. The work of these 
unions is reported to show improvement from year to year. The 554 unions 
for agricultural societies, including 19 for colonies, had a membership of 4,363 
societies and incurred during the year an expenditure of a lakh and a quarter 
over the work of supervision. Some of the unions combine with neighbouring 
unions to form boards for the appointment and control of joint supervisors. 
The number of such boards was 29 and of the supervisors engaged by them 30 
But with the improvement of the work of the secretaries employed 
by unions, the need for joint supervisors appears to diminish. 
The unions also federate themselves into district agricultural associations 
which numbered 10 at the end of the year and appear to show increased 
vitality. Some of them have taken over the control of audit in their 
areas, others have organised training classes, while a few have arran¬ 
ged successful local conferences. The unions for non-agriculfcural societies 
ha\e their own provincial federation for audit and control, while the 
agricultural movement has a Provincial Co-operative Council, which has the 
Registrar as its chairman and a paid secretary as its executive officer. This 
Council convenes and manages the Provincial Conferences and also controls 
the staff of auditors paid for by societies according to levies fixed by the 
Registrar. 11 is proposed to regularise the recovery of the levy by the 
amendment of the bye-laws of societies, and in addition to the full-time paid 
auditors working under the Council to have a class of licensed auditors 
certified by the Registrar and auditing societies on payment of fees. For 
the education of the members of societies, no special provision is made 
except through the staff of unions; but lecture series were held at 16 centres 
during the year and the classes were well-attended. Arrangements exist 
for the training of different classes of co-operative workers such as secre¬ 
taries, supervisors, accountants and managers of banks, licensed auditors and 
special auditors; but in the absence of any well-developed non-official organi¬ 
sation, all the arrangements have to be looked after by the Registrar. The 
transfer of the various educational activities to the Provincial Council would 
endow it with a definite status and fix upon it responsibility for continuous 
work throughout the year. 
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Central Provinces and Berar 

The annual report on the working of co-operative societies in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces and Berar will be an eye-opener to many who were led to 
believe from the glowing accounts of previous years, that despite the patent 
and obvious defects of organisation particularly in the primary stages, the 
movement in the province was sound at the core. More than in any other pro¬ 
vince in India, the co-operative organisation in the Central Provinces and Be¬ 
rar was a centralised system. The constitution was compared by its author 
to an army with its commanding officers and corps commanders, all 
units having their actions controlled by one supreme directing authority. And 
though it must be recognised that latterly the actual direction of work in 
the districts was delegated to non-officials, the policy they carried out was 
that dictated from the headquarters ; and little deviation was permitted and 
no initiative left to those entrusted with the execution of orders. It iR this 
wooden inelastic mechanism which has been responsible for the deterioration 
that has set in ; and yet the Government of the province have the temerity 
to descant on the importance and value of^expert*' advice and management, 
presumably through the Registrar of Co-cperative Societies and his staff. 
It was some such expert who planned the system and who insisted on 
the minutest detail of his scheme of work being adhered to, while it was 
another similar “expert” during whose tenure of office there occurred the 
depletion of resources which it was, according to the rigid code laid down, 
his business to check. Both the “ experts ” have gone and the movement and 
with it the poor agriculturists who put their faith in co-operative credit are 
left to contemplate the benefits of a system where each newly imported 
“expert 11 wields unlimited control over the financial well-being of institutions 
to which he owns no responsibility and in whicli the financial interests of 
the State employing him are concerned to a vei^ limited extent That the 
disaster should have occurred during the tenure of office of Mr. H. R, Crosth- 
waite, who was one of the ablest and most experienced Registrars in India , 
carries with it the condemnation of the system of centralised administration 
which he inaugurated. That Government should leave the formation of a 
policy of reorganisation and reconstruction to his successor, who is frank 
enough to admit his own lack of knowledge and experience rather than to 
the experienced and able workers some of whom have made co-opera¬ 
tion their life-work, is a commentary on the spirit animating our system of 
general administration. And to crown all, as a remedy for the evils of the 
centralised co-operative organisation which has grown up in the province, we 
have the Registrar seriously proposing the strengthening of control by Govern¬ 
ment and the displacement, as supervisors and guides, of men who are nomi¬ 
nally if not actually responsible to members of societies and are elected by 
them, by persons who are appointed by the Central Government and owe no 
responsibility to co-operative societies and their members. This change in 
direction is, the Registrar argues, necessary to save the movement from 
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further deterioration and, what is more amazing, to place it on the road to 
self-control. The limitations which in almost all the provinces are plaoed on 
the initiative and independence of co-operative institutions often hinder young 
men of energy and enthusiasm from devoting their time and attention to the 
development of rural credit by work through central banks, while the lack 
of education and the crushing of the spirit of public service among the more 
well-to-do sections of the rural community, have prevented the emergence of 
many workers for the co-operative cause among the agricultural classes. 
But with the growth of education, the development of public spirit, and the 
evolution of internal control among co operative institutions, such men 
are bound to increase in numbers while the appointment of additional 
controlling officers by Government, as is proposed, will only postpone 
the attainment of self-control by co-operative institutions. Audit is, however, 
one of the statutory functions of Government under the Oo-operative Socie¬ 
ties Act, and there is no doubt that in the Central Provinces and Berar, the 
Oo-operative Department have not carried out their responsibility and have 
shirked their obligation in this respect. The transfer of responsibility for 
the audit of primary societies to the Federation was a premature measure 
carried out by Mr. Orosthwaite, contrary to the advice of experienced 
co-operators like Rao Bahadur N K. Kelkar; and while primary audit may 
and should be conducted by the Federation, there should be a careful and 
close super-audit by the Co-operative Department at the cost not of societies 
bnt of Government. Equally premature was Mr. Crosth waite’s action in 
training members of rural societies to audit accounts, before such members 
had been tried in the simpler work of the maintenance of the accounts 
of their own societies. His successor recognises the mistake and proposes 
to train rural workers first in the work of accounts-keeping which at pre¬ 
sent is being conducted by Moharrirs who-are low-salaried clerks appointed 
by central banks and paid for by them at the cost of societies. 

Turning from these generalisations to details of progress during the 
year 1922-23, one finds that though the season was on the whole a favour¬ 
able one, the movement had not recovered sufficiently from the set-back of 
the previous two or three years to permit of any progress being achieved. 
The total number of societies was reduced during ths year from 4,967 to 
4,858 and the number of individual members from 1,59,2t7 to 1,53,899 
while the working capital increased from Rs. 3,16,15,339 to Rs. 3,39,76 232’ 
Fresh registrations were 80, while cancellations numbered 182. The' 
movement appears to have suffered severely from the famine of 1918-19 ; 
and although apparently some progress was recorded during 1919-20 the 
expansion was artificial and premature, and led to the financial crisis which 
overtook the provincial and central banks in 1920-21. Renewals of loans to 
individuals continued, however, to be granted ; and it was only during the 
year under review, with the discontinuance of renewals, that the exact finan¬ 
cial position could be gauged, Cash recoveries by centra! banks amounted to 
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Rs. 11,70,184 in the Central Provinces and to Rs. 6,92,515 in Berar. The 
Registrar rightly separates the figures for the two parts of the province 
which have different agricultural conditions and possess different systems 
of land tenure. In the Central Provinces, the overdues in primary societies 
amounted to 43| lakhs as against total outstandings of 64£ lakhs, while in 
Berar arrears amounted to 20 J lakhs against total outstandings of 47£ lakhs. 
163 societies were under liquidation, and 521 were under default to their 
central banks. Closer enquiries show that the deterioration in the Central 
Provinces both in the financial position of societies and in the economic 
condition of members is greater than that indicated by figures of working, 
and in some districts the movement is reported to be on the verge of a 
collapse, which will involve the ruin of a large number of cultivators* 
In Berar where a member has his land to offer as security, the position is 
not so bad as in the Central Provinces where, owing to the non-transfer¬ 
ability of land, the only security for borrowings is the personal security of 
members, individually or jointly. The danger in Berar is not so much finan¬ 
cial as moral. Co-operative credit is, the Registrar observes, tending to 
become land mortgage business and the principles of personal security and 
joint liability are being obscured. 

The number of agricultural credit societies was 4,416 as against 4,496 
at the end of the previous year; membership declined from 73,112 to 70,820, 
but the working capital increased by lakhs to Rs. 1,27,62,195. The weak¬ 
ness of the position of the primary societies will be evident from the fact 
that no less than a crore out of the total resources of these societies repre¬ 
sented borrowings from central banks. Three lakhs more were drawn from 
Government under the special arrangements sanctioned during the financial 
crisis of 1920-21, and deposits from non-raembers mainly in Berar amounted 
to Rs. 78,855. Members’ deposits amounted to only Rs. 1,84,101 and nearly 
a third of these were held by societies in one district. The reserve funds 
amounted to 16 -/ 5 lakhs. In addition, the members of primary societies held 
shares to the extent of about eleven lakhs in the central banks to which 
their societies were affiliated. Hitherto it was the practice for the reserve 
funds of primary societies to be invested outside, either as deposits in cen¬ 
tral banks or in Government securities, with the result that one of the objects 
of the reserve fund, namely, the reduction of the rate of interest for 
loans to members was placed wholly outside the range of societies. This 
rate continues generally to bo as high as 15 per cent, and offers no attrac¬ 
tion to the agriculturists of average credit. It has now been decided that 
when the reserve fund reaches ten per cent, of the working capital, the inte* 
rest on it should be applied towards reduction of the rate of interest on 
loans and that when the figure reaches 20 per cent, of the working oapital 
further accumulations of profit would be utilized in the working capital of 
the societies themselves. 
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Agricultural societies for purposes other than credit numbered 28. 
21 of these were agricultural unions, whose main work was the propagation 
and distribution of Roseum cotton, but which also interested themselves in 
the improvement of the breed of cattle and the introduction of improved 
ploughs and other implements. Six were agricultural associations formed 
in various districts to promote agricultural improvement by holding 
demonstrations and organising the supply of approved requisites, 
such as seed or implements. The only other agricultural non credit society 
was an adat or commission shop at Akola for the sale of cotton. Its sales 
decreased daring the year owing to the season not being a good one ; and 
it is proposed to oombine with the work of sale the supply of seed and 
implements to give it continuous work throughout the year. 

Non-agricultural societies numbered 78 as against 95 in the previous 
year, membership decreased from 6,289 to 4,939 and the working capital from 
Rs. 4,55,296 to Rs. 4,25,710. The credit societies with unlimited liability 
decreased in number from 56 to 47; and it is expected a few more will have to 
be weeded out. Credit societies with limited liability numbered 7 and were 
mostly employees’ or departmental societies. The group included a students' 
society and a society for factory-workers in the Empress Mills at Nagpur. 
Non-credit societies were 20 in number as against 28 at the end of the 
previous year. 17 of these were purchase and sale societies, of which only a 
few are reported to be doing well. The three other societies were a motor 
union, a dairy, and a weavers’ society of the producers' type. 

One of the miserable failures of the co-operative system in the pro¬ 
vince is the guaranteeing unions, into which societies were brigaded for 
joint supervision and control without their being able to manage their own 
affairs individually. In previous reviews in the Quarterly of reports from 
the province, reference has been made to the fact that unions in the Central 
Provinces and Berar engaged no supervisors and incurred no expenditure 
on supervision. It is owing to their failure to perform this essential function 
that the unions have got into trouble and are now likely to be discarded as an 
unnecessary link in the chain. And the central banks in whose interests 
they were started have found it easier to deal with societies direct and to 
assess their credit and supervise their working through their own paid staff 
rather than by training the unions to do the work. So while the unions 
have provided additional security to the Bnancing agencies, no trouble has 
been taken by the latter to make the security effective. 

The number of central banks kaB remained unchanged at 34, 10 for 
4 districts in Berar, and 24 for 18 districts in the Central Provinces. The 
total working capital of the banks was Rs. 1,48,91,587, of which 88*88 lakh 
were raised by means of deposits. The owned capital was a little over 
twenty per cent, of the total resources, 17 lakhs were derived from societies 
as deposits and 13 lakhs were obtained from the Provincial Bank, Against 
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deposit liabilities of a little over a crore, the banks held 8% lakhs in cash 
and 34-J in outside investments. The Registrar finds that against the 
prescribed sum of Rs. 15,72,991 to be held as fluid resource, the banks held 
actually cover to the extent of Rs 21,6^,143. Eleven banks had fluid resource 
in excess of the minimum standard prescribed, five were not much worse 
off, while one bank had no fluid resource of its own and 17 banks had 
insufficient cover. Central banks have been unable to render to the 
affiliated societies the services which the latter demand owing to the bigh 
rates at which money is raised; but to enable them to do this and to reduce 
gradually their own rates of interest, a general movement towards reduc¬ 
tion of deposit-rates has been accepted. The special assistance received from 
Government was not availed of, and the debts of societies to Government are 
being taken over by central banks and repaid out of their own resources. 
The Registrar proposes to withdraw the arrangement with the Imperial 
Bank of India, although he cannot intervene if a similar arrangement were 
made direct by the Provincial Bank, The position of the Bank improved 
considerably in the year under report, and its working capital increased from 
Rs. 50,77,982 to Rs. 58,62,814. Against deposit liabilities of over 40 lakhs, the 
Bank held over 5 lakhs in cash and over 41 lakhs in investments. The bulk 
of the capital had unfortunately to be invested outside the movement, as 
the central banks owing to the circumstances mentioned above could not 
absorb more money. A reduction in the rates of interest both on deposits 
and loans might meet the situation, although no real solution is possible 
unless the reorganisation in progress is completed and societies and banks 
are made to work on a sound basis. 

The controlling Federation has not emerged out of the financial crisis 
as successfully as the Provincial Bank and its future is still uncertain. It 
continues to maintain an audit staff*, but appears to do little else besides. 
Co-operative Institutes have been started for propaganda and education in 
two divisions of the Central Provinces and in Berar, and will take over 
many of the educational functions of the Federation. But, as the Registrar 
points out, there will still be room for a co-ordinating agency to 
serve as a centre for the discussion of common problems and a platform 
where co-operators from all parts of the province may meet and 
exchange ideas. 


United Provinces 

The co-operative movement in the United Provinces shows gradual 
signs of recovering from the set-back which it received some years ago at the 
close of the War. In the year 1922-23 fairly satisfactory progress was 
achieved, although the agricultural season was not a very favourable one 
and the fall in the prices of agricultural produce affected the repaying 
capacity of agriculturists. The total number of societies increased from 
5,128 to 5,500, the membership rose from 1,33,350 to 1,41,634 and theaggre- 
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gate working capital from Rs. 1,44,28,378 to Rs. 1,61,63,939. Replying to 
the comments of the Board of Revenue in the previous year's report, the 
Registrar expresses the view that the movement is now being developed on 
sound lines, and is well-directed and controlled. The proportion of the 
owned capital to the total resources has increased to 47 4 per cent, and 
fluid resources held by central banks amounted to 37*1 per cent of their 
total liabilities. The proposed enquiry into the financial position of central 
banks was postponed; but as the situation appears to be well in hand, no 
special action is needed for the immediate future. 

Agricultural societies numbered 5,208. They had a membership of 
1,24,840 and a working capital of Rs. 73,94,503. Share capital and reserves 
constituted 37 of the resources, but the local capital collected by way of 
deposits from members and non-members was very poor, the figures for the 
two classes of deposits being Rs 78,812 and Rs. 1,84,775, respectively. Of the 
members' deposits over half were held in one district, where the share system 
does not seem to have been introduced. Credit societies numbered 5,199 and 
their outstandings with members amounted to nearly 60 lakhs, an increase 
of about 7J lakhs over the previous year’s figures. Arrears amounted to 18 
lakhs, the increase over the previous year being 2 J lakhs. The small rise iu 
the percentage is explained by the adverse factors of the agricultural situa¬ 
tion referred to above. Compared to the total number of credit societies, the 
figure of non-credit societies, ten, is ridiculously low. Of these one was 
an insurance society, three dairies, four Ghee societies, one seed supply 
society and one cattle-breeding society, and even this scanty number of non¬ 
credit institutions is likely to be reduced, as the Ghee societies which are not 
working satisfactorily are proposed to be dissolved. 

The total number of non-agricultural societies was 217, their member¬ 
ship 11,683 and their working capital Rs 10,86,730, the year witnessing an 
increase both in the number of societies and the working capital. Overdues 
from members were reduced during the year under report and amounted to 
7*9 per cent, of the total outstandings. This improvement, however, was con¬ 
fined mainly to the credit societies with limited liability which numbered 45 
only, but held 8 lakhs as working capital. Most of these were departmental or 
employees' societies. There was an increase from 129 to 147 in the number 
of non-agricultural credit societies with unlimited liability, and it is reported 
that the societies of weavers, shoemakers and blanket-weavers did well during 
the year. Non-credit societies numbered 25,11 being general stores, 5 college 
stores, 3 housing societies, 5 producers* societies of weavers, and one a produ¬ 
cers’ society for carpenters. None of these producers' societies has done well; 
and of the general Btores five appear to be on the verge of dissolution, while 
the condition of two of the college stores is also far from being satisfactory. 
The future of the housing societies, as in other provinces, depends on the 
assistance, financial and administrative, which they seoure from Government 
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and on the whole the progress in non-credit co-operation both agricultural 
and non-agricultural appears to be blank in the United Provinces. It is to be 
hoped that the undertaking given by Government to assist industrial soci¬ 
eties with loans will be somo stimulus to the producers' movement, The 
number of central societies at the close of the year was 83, among which 
there were found four central non-credit societies and nine guaranteeing unions. 
The central financing agencies are divided into 32 district banks, 30 central 
banks and 8 central banking unions. These 70 banks, it may be noted, served 
40 districts and the largest number of banks in one district was five. Ihe 
working capital of the central banks was 76-*; laxhs at the close of the year, 
an increase of 6 lakhs over the previous year's figures. Nearly 26 lakhs 
represented the owned capital while 45| lakhs were raised as deposits from 
the general public. Considering the fact that there is no apex bank in the 
province, the figure of interlending among central banks, namely 3i lakhs, is 
extremely small, and the Registrar explains that the reduction in such 
mutual transactions is due to the growing independence of central banks and 
their ability to raise capital for their own requirements locally, but he also 
adds that several of the banka having surpluses refrain from aiding other 
banks in need of funds, a tendency the only remedy to euro which is the 
creation of an apex bank which will serve as a balancing centre for affilia¬ 
ted central banks. There was a small ducrease in the recoveries of principal 
and interest; and the percentage of overdues to outstandings increased slightly 
from 18-7 to 207 per cent. Six central banks, however, showed no arrears ; 
in 12 others the percentage of overdues was less than 3. As against deposit 
liabilities of half a crore, the central banks held cash in hand amounting 
to 81 lakhs and investments valued at 8^ lakhs. Two of the guaranteeing 
unions appear to have done well, but the working of the remaining seven 
was poor and to decentralise supervision in banks covering the whole of a 
district, supervising agencies are started which are reported to have givan 
greater satisfaction. Central non-credit societies which numbered four had 
a membership of 119 individuals and 15 societies, while their working 
capital was Rs. 14,415. Three were agricultural supply societies and one 
a central store. 

Mysore 

The future prospects of the co»operative movement in the Mysore 
State seems to be uncertain and the possibilities of co-operation becoming a 
vital factor in the economic life of the people in the State appear to be very 
doubtful. There was a time when Mysore led the way in respect of co-opera¬ 
tive progress among Indian States; but the last three or lour years have 
witnessed a set-baok and the movement is stagnating. In the year 1923-24, 
for which a report has recently been issued, the total number of societies 
increased from 1,522 to 1,541 and the working capital from Rs. 81,97)280 
to Rs. 84,09,478. The membership aotually declined from 96,912 to 95,315, 

0. 7# 
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Pending the publication of the report of the Committee of Inquiry appoint¬ 
ed in 1920 all further growth has been suspended, and though the figures 
do not reveal any serious reversal, the enthusiasm of the earlier years which 
carried the movement ahead appears to have gone and the reason is not far 
to seek. There is in the State no large body of unofficial workers, apart from 
a few persons connected with the central banks in Mysore or Bangalore, who 
have any real interest in the development of the movement as a whole. And 
as the keenness for development among the official world has tended to 
wane, all progress is postponed for the timo being. Now that the first 
flush of enthusiasm is gone, there is no hope of ordered growth for the 
future, unless the active sympathies of the general public are enlisted 
in the cause. Out of the total number of societies shown above, no 
less than 595 were reported to be in a bad condition and 165 among these 
were in a moribund state beyond all hope of improvement. Fresh registra¬ 
tions during the year included 49 credit societies, three stores, three grain 
banks and three agricultural non-credit societies. 

Agricultural societies numbered 1,249 with a membership of 49,659 
and commanding a working capital of Rs. 26,40,342. Of these 1,177 were 
credit societies, 129 being based on limited liability and the rest as usual on 
unlimited liability. Deposits from members aud non-members showed an 
increase during the year under report, while borrowings from central banks 
were reduced from 8'62 lakhs to 5*36 lakhs. The share capital and reserve 
funds constituted nearly 60 per cent, of the resources. Recoveries were on 
the whole satisfactory, although nearly 40 per cent, of the out¬ 
standings are shown to be in arrears. It is difficult to give exact figures 
about other types of agricultural societies; societies for the supply of seed, 
agricultural implements and manure are shown in one place as 65 in another 
as 75, while the statements attached to the report show that there were 
in all 69 societies for purchase and sale. Societies for the sale of agricul¬ 
tural produce numbered two, but a third one is reported to have been 
started during the year. It is proposed to start more societies of this type, 
particularly among areca-nut growers in the Malnad tracts of the State, 
There were three societies for jaggery-boiling, and rice-hulling, one society 
for lift-irrigation and another for dairy-farming. 

Non-agricultural societies numbered 272, their membership being 
43,253 and their working capital Rs. 37,16,301. Credit societies numbered 
161, all except 21 of these being based on limited liability. Purchase and 
sale societies numbered 107. The most important group among these was 
of weavers’ societies which numbered 42. They had a membership of 1,090 
and a working capital of Rs. 1,60,000, both showing a reduction as against 
the previous year s figures. The work of these institutions is reported to 
bit suffering from lack of a central institution, which can buy wholesale and 
supply to members their requirements in yarn, dyes and other materials. 
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The marketing of finished articles also presents difficulties; and some arrange¬ 
ments for joint sale are necessary, so that weavers should not be compelled 
to dispose of their finished materials at a loss either to meet their liabilities 
or to carry on business. The Registrar proposes the starting of a central 
depot for the benefit of weavers 1 societies. In addition to the weavers* soci¬ 
eties, there were in the State six societies for sericuiturists and a society 
or two each for artisans like sandalwood carvers, Rattan-weavers and 
lacquer-ware workers. These artisans* societies receive considerable help 
from Government and the work turned out by members is of a high order. 
Grain banks numbered 52 and societies for the depressed classes 39. 

The number of central societies was 19, as in the previous year, while 
their working capital increased from Rs. 19,68,946 to Rs. 20,11,690. The 
bulk of the capital was held in two banks, one of which combined the busi¬ 
ness of financing individuals with that of financing societies. The bank at 
Bangalore, which had a working capital of 12 lakhs, had 6£ lakhs outstand¬ 
ing with individuals and 41 lakhs with societies. The other bank at 
Mysore had a working capital of 51 lakhs, of which 4$ lakhs wore invested 
with societies. Among the remaining central societies, 6 were classed as 
district banks and 11 as federal banking unions. Few of the unions appear 
to be now working and even among the district banks only two seem to have 
shown some life during the year. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 

The annual publication of the Government of India showing 
the progress of the co-operative movement in India 
^tatisttes^ during the year 1922-23 has been issued earlier than in the 
last few years, It shows that the total number of societies was 
56,136 as against 52,182 at the close of the preceding year. Among major 
provinces, Bombay had the smallest number of societies and the Punjab 
the highest, but the average number of societies on the basis of popu¬ 
lation was lowest in the United Provinces, the average being highest 
in Burma. The total membership of the societies increased from 19,74,290 
to 21,02,446 and the average membership was 37 per society. The United 
Provinces had the smallest total membership as also the lowest average 
membership of primary societies per 1000 inhabitants. The average 
membership on the basis of population was highest in Bombay, while 
the figure of aggregate membership was highest in Madras. Working capital 
increased in the year from Rs. 31,12,24,000 to Rs. 35,53,90,000 and was also, 
among major provinces, highest in Madras and lowest in the United Provinces 
which had,moreover,the lowest average per head of the population,the average 
being highest again in Burma. The number of provincial Banks numbered 
7 as in the previous year and their working capital increased from 
Rs. 3,88,20,08*4 to Re 3,94,85,048. Central banks increased in number front 
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473 to 507 and their working capital from Rs. 9,86,60,460 to Rs. 11,38,17,781* 
The Punjab had the largest number of central banks, namely, 110, while the 
working capital was highest in Madras and amounted nearly to 2£ crores. 
Agricultural societies numbered 49,830 as against 46,344 in the previous year, 
membership increased from 15,16,454 to 16,06,281 and the working capital 
from Rs. 1,74,87,272 to Rs. 2,02,97,063. With its 8,853 societies the Punjab 
held its lead in the number of societies, while the working capital was highest 
in Madras where it amounted to 2 J crores, Bombay had the smallest number of 
societies and the United Provinces the lowest aggregate working capital. 
The number of agricultural non-credit societies decreased from 1,175 to 
1,047 and the Punjab had the largest number of such societies, namely, 308, 
the United Provinces having the smallest. These figures are exclusive of 
cattle insurance societies which numbered 456 as against 444 in the previous 
year, Burma claiming no less than 397 of these. There were also two cen¬ 
tral re-insurance societies. The number of non-agricultural societies increased 
from 3,674 to 3,957, membership increasing from 4,50,676 to 4,89,078 and 
the working capital from Rs 4,55,40,581 to Rs. 5,41,72,634. Madras, again, 
had the largest number of societies, namely, 966, and the Central Provinces 
the smallest. Working capital was highest in Bombay where it amounted 
to 1 87 crores. Non-agricultural non-credit societies increased in number 
from 1,845 to 1,413, Bengal having the largest number of those societies, 
namely, 327. The Central Provinces were, again, at the bottom of the list, 
with 20 societies. The total number of unions, including provincial organisa¬ 
tions for propaganda, audit and control, increased from 1.238 to 1,377, and the 
membership from 21,158 to 24,323. Burma had 606 unions and the Punjab 
alone among the major provinces had none. 

* * * * 

In pursuance of a resolution accepted by the Legislative Counoil, the 
Government of Mysore appointed at the close of the year 
Cooperative 1^20 a ^ omm ^tee of Inquiry with the Hon’ble Mr. Lallu- 

Commlttee bhai Samaldas as Chairman and the then Registrar, 

Mr. R. Ranga Rao as Secretary, to review the progress 
made by the co-operative movement in the State, to study the conditions 
affecting it with special reference to agricultural development and the 
indebtedness of the raiyats, and to submit proposals for bringing a sound 
and more rapid expansion of co-operation in the State. The 
Committee, it is understood, carried on and completed their investi¬ 
gations in the year 1921, but their report was not drawn up 
and submitted to the Mysore Government until the close of the year 1923. 
It is now published after about four months* further delay. There have been 
0 mmittees and commissions in British India which have taken long to com¬ 
plete the task assigned to them, but it is difficult to discover any enquiry 
which, in the leisurely conduct of its proceedings, can beat the record of the 
Mysore Co-operative Committee. The report is not a very long one; and is 
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signed by all the members, although one of the local members has an impor¬ 
tant note of dissent on some important points. Progress in the State has 
been practically held up pending the publication of the Committee's propo¬ 
sals, and it may be hoped that as the bulk of the recommendations are hardly 
of a controversial nature, no further delay will occur in effecting reorgani¬ 
sation where necessary, and in promoting further development on the lines 
laid down. The main drawback in the co-operative organisation in Mysore, 
as in most Indian States and some Indian provinces, is the lack of any active 
support from the general public and the failure to enlist the sympathies of 
the leaders of public opinion In Mysore, there is, thanks to the sound edu¬ 
cational policy of the State, a growing population of educated men and 
women, who should be expected to interest themselves in the promotion of 
schemes of social and economic betterment; and the Committee do well to 
stress the importance of taking active measures to enlist for the cause the 
support and sympathy of the leaders of the people. They propose the start¬ 
ing of a central organisation which will undertake propaganda, publish 
bulletins and magazines, hold training classes for supervisors and other 
classes of workers and also control a non-official staff for the supervision and 
inspection of societies. The Committee suggest the levy of fees from societies on 
the basis of profits ; and to supplement the fees thus raised they recommend 
the grant of an annual contribution by Government equal to the amount 
spent on the allowances paid to honorary supervisors, the abolition of which 
posts they also urge. The staff engaged by this organisation, it is sug¬ 
gested, should supplement the work of the departmental staff and not replace 
that staff, although a far better course would have been to entrust responsi¬ 
bility to only one agency. Supervision is no part of the statutory duties of 
the Co-operative Department; and with the creation of a staff paid for and 
controlled by societies, this function could easily be delegated to the central 
organisation proposed to bo created. And once a representative unofficial 
organisation is started, it seems hardly necessary to provide for the appoint¬ 
ment of honorary Assistant Registars nominated by the Department and 
responsible to it. All unofficial effort should be co-ordinated in the central 
organisation and directed by it, and propaganda and training in the districts 
as well as settlement of disputes—duties which are proposed to be assigned 
to the honorary Assistant Registrars —could well be delegated to workers 
appointed by and responsible to the central organisation. Similarly, the 
conduct of the co-operative training school, which the Committee recommend 
should be opened under the control of the Registrar, should form one of the 
most important functions of the new organisation. 

*• Sfc Wt * 

A set of equally important recommendations relate to finance. The 
Committee do not see any useful purpose served in a compact 
C °Flnance VC area My fiore State by the district banks and 

In Mysore banking federations which are in existence but practically 

none of which has done well. They recommend the conver¬ 
sion of the banking unions into supervising unions for supervision, propa- 
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ganda and mutual control, and of the district banks into branches of the 
apex bank. Undesirable competition has been introduced in the State by the 
existence of two rival central banks, one a bank at Bangalore which finances 
individuals as well as societies, and the other a provincial bank of the mixed 
type financing and supervising primary societies. The Committee urge that 
efforts should be made to amalgamate the two banks; but failing amalgama¬ 
tion, the business of the central bank should be confined to the financing of 
individuals, while the provincial bank should be reorganised to serve as the 
apical bank for the State, financing societies in all districts, wherever neces¬ 
sary through branches of its own, and having its own staff for the work of 
enquiry, supervision, and recovery. To provide financial backing to the 
operations of the provincial bank and to serve as a fluid resource, the 
Committee propose that a cash credit on the security of promissory notes of 
societies should be negotiated with the Mysore bank, the Government of 
Mysore guaranteeing the advances if necessary. The most far-reaching 
recommendation of the Committee on the subject of finance is, however, that 
pertaining to the provision of special arrangements for the grant of long-term 
loans and the development of land-mortgage credit. The Committee believe 
that long-term land mortgage credit should be separated from short-term 
personal credit for the normal needs of agriculture, and they recommend the 
starting of a land mortgage bank for the Malnad areas of the State, the oper¬ 
ations of the bank to be extended to other parts of the State as funds become 
available. The selection of the Malnad areas for the experiment is due t.o 
their special circumstances, such as the larger financial requirements of the 
cultivators, the undeveloped state of rural credit and the small number of 
money-lenders operating in villages, the greater average indebtedness of the 
peasants, and the possibility of improving economic conditions and increasing 
production by the provision of proper financial facilities. 

* * * <* 

The proposed bank, the Committee state, should start with a share 
capital of 10 lakhs and Bhould have power to issue debentures 
Scheme of upto five times the paid up capital, but in no case beyond 
half the value of the lands mortgaged as security for advances. 
The interest on the debentures should, it is suggested, be 
guaranteed by Government; and, in addition, the Committee propose that until 
the bonds become popular with the general public, advances should be made 
by Government to the bank to the extent of Rs, 5 lakhs at the rate of 6J per 
cent. The debenture bonds will themselves be issued at this rate of interest and 
will be repayable at the end of 25 years, the bank being at liberty to redeem 
them after a year's or six months' previous notice. Bonds will be issued in de¬ 
nominations of Rs. 100 and the issue in any one year will not exceed six lakhs. 
The funds thus raised should, the Committee proceed to suggest, be utilised 
in the grant of loans not exceeding Rs. 5,000 ordinarily or Rs. 10,000 in 
special cases for periods of 25 years to bona fide land-owners for the purpose 
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of redeeming prior debts, purobase of lands in approved cases, improvement 
of land, purchases of seed and implements purchase of cattle, digging of wells, 
building of farm-houses and generally for agricultural purposes. The bank is 
to be invested with power to recall loans which have been misapplied ; and in 
case of default or for misapplication of funds, it will be entitled to foreclose 
the mortgage without recourse to a Civil Court. The loans will be made 
repayable by annual instalments not exceeding twenty-live ; and the rate of 
interest should not, the Committee lay down, exceed 8 per cent. But in 
addition to this charge the borrowers would have to pay a fee of half percent, 
per annum to cover the cost of investigation, cost of management, supervision 
and other items of expenditure incurred by the bank. It will be open to 
the bank to grant loans either direct to individuals or through co-operative 
societies ; but it is suggested that the former method should be restricted 
gradually and the groups of individuals financed should be formed into special 
societies. The business of these societies will be to provide joint security for 
the advances received, in addition to the specific mortgages taken and also 
to inquire into applications, assess the value of properties to be given as 
security, investigate into indebtedness and watch the use of loans and the 
due collection of instalments. The Committee add that they have no object¬ 
ion to the work being performed by the proposed apex bank, although it is 
not clear how this fits in witli their view that the two types of credit— 
long* term mortgage and short-term personal-should be kept distinct and be 
provided by separate institutions. The Committee further suggest the 
organisation, under the Joint Stock Companies* Act, of another landmort- 
gage bank for financing of the large cofi'ee estates in the State, and recommend 
that Government should subscribe to the share capital of this bank, if it is 
brought into being. 

* -i- * * 

After a careful enquiry and considerable discussion, the Government 
of Burma have prepared, for introduction in the local Legi, 
Burma Land slative Council, a draft Bill to make provision fora system of 
CredH^BHl land mortgage credit in the province. The Bill provides, in 
the first place, for the creation of a Board to be called the 
Land Mortgage Commissioners and to consist of not less than five members to 
be appointed by the Local Government. The Chairman is to be a Government 
officer with experience of land revenue administration in rural areas, while of 
the remaining members, one is to be a banker, another an expert accountant, 
and a third a person connected with rural life. The Commissioners will have 
at their disposal funds, the nucleus of which is to bo a foundation fund of ten 
lakhs provided by Government out of the profits of the Rice Control Scheme. 
Funds will also be raised by the issue and sale of negotiable bonds. These 
bonds will be Government securities within the meaning of section 42 of the 
Indian Trusts Act and no income-tax will be payable on the interest on these 
bonds. The bonds will have a charge on the whole of the securities held by 
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the Commissioners and the Commissioners are responsible for ensuring that 
the total amount of bonds in ciroulation are covered to their nominal value 
by loans outstanding fully secured by mortgages of land. The Bill does not 
fix the rate of interest either on the bonds or on the loans to be advanced. 
Loans may be made at the discretion of the Commissioners to approved agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies and to other persons, including companies 
registered under the Indian Companies Act engaged in agriculture. Prefer¬ 
ence in the grant of loans is, however, to be given to co-operative land 
mortgage societies, whose members are agriculturists of small means, cultivat¬ 
ing the land offered in mortgage. Loans are to be made on the security of 
first mortgages of land and Bhould not oxceed in amount three-fifths of the value 
of the land mortgaged and one-half of the value of buildings and fixed machi¬ 
nery, the mortgages to be in favour of the Commissioners for loans to indivi¬ 
duals or in favour of the societies financed where loans are made to such socie¬ 
ties for distribution among members. The loans are to be repaid by means of 
annual payments to be credited to a sinking fund which would be invested 
separately and utilised only for the redemption of the bonds. The Commissi¬ 
oners are also authorised to invest funds in the purchase of bonds of approved 
co-operative land mortgage societies. The entire profits are to be credited to the 
general reserve fund. There are no special arrangements prescribed for the 
valuation of the property offered for mortgage, but the Bill provides that 
in assessing the value of agricultural land, regard should be had to the 
permanent properties of the land and the net agricultural profits under 
ordinary husbandry. Arrears by a registered society are made recoverable under 
section 42 of the Co-operative Societies' Act. The terms of the mortgage deed 
are to stipulate that al) disputes arising out of the mortgage or in respect of 
sums due thereunder are to be referred to arbitration; and that the Commis¬ 
sioners would have power to sell the mortgaged property by auction without 
tho intervention of Courts. It is further provided that this action may be 
taken by the Commissioners, after due notice, where the default exceeds 
three annuities in amount. Power is given to the Commissioners to order 
enquiries into the working of approved societies financed by them, and to 
proceed in the recovery of the debt, whether due or not, if the results of such 
inquiry are not satisfactory. The Local Government, similarly, reserve power 
to order enquiry into the conduct of the Commissioners,to suspend Commis¬ 
sioners and, if necessary, to wound up the business of the Board. Authority is 
also granted under the Bill to the Local Government to frame rules regarding 
the qualifications, tenure of office, and emoluments of the Commissioners, the 
maintenance of proper accounts, the form and denomination of the bonds and 
the conditions for their repurchase, and the terms and conditions on which 
loans can be advanced. 
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The April number of the ” Journal of the Royal Society of Arts ” con¬ 
tains the detailed proceedings of the meeting of the Society held 
thc k Pcopje * n ^ arc k la ^ at Mr. Otto Rothfeld read a paper on the 

“Progress of Co-operative Banking in India.” The paper 
dealt with the aspects of co-operative banking in this Presidency, in the deve¬ 
lopment of which Mr. Rothfeld particularly interested himself during his 
tenure of office. These aspects were concerned with the introduction of 
current accounts and cheques, the use of bills of exchange, the encourage¬ 
ment of deposit banking, and the organisation of credit facilities for the petty 
trader and artisan. It is not usual in India to attach much importance to 
these aspects of co-operative banking, which have been developed to an asto¬ 
nishing extent in Italy, nor is it common with us to look upon the rural credit 
society as a village bank, as distinct from a loan office. Mr. Rothfeld 
has, therefore, reason to point with a certain amount of legitimate pride 
to his own contribution to the development of the truly banking side of the 
co-operative movement in this Presidency. The development of banking faci¬ 
lities for the small man, whether agriculturist, artisan or trader are a primary 
need of the India of to-day; and it is to the social and economic advantage 
of the nation, if these banking facilities are not organised on capitalistic 
lines, but are controlled by the people and developed in their own economic 
interests. That is the only manner in which the nation can avert the evils ot 
capitalism which cannot but overtake the country, once the capitalistic system 
and industrial organisation in the modern sense get a secure footing. Mr. Roth¬ 
feld, in the course of the discussions, held out the hope of co-op native banks 
in the Bombay Presidency, serving as district treasuries in course of time, 
in centres where branches of the Imperial Bank of India had not been 
established. Although, at present, no bank had volunteered to undertake this 
work, there is no doubt that, under the leadership of the Bombay Provin¬ 
cial Bank, a certain number of well-managed banks could safely be 
trusted as bankers for Government, just as they have been already recognised 
as bankers for municipalities and local boards. A beginning may be made by 
the Provincial Bank at one of its branch centres, most of which are taluka 
headquarters, and the system could be extended to other branch areas under 
the Provincial Bank and to well-managed and well-established district banks 
as well. It will be necessary to guarantee the efficient performance of the 
work and to ensure the maintenance of sufficient resources to meet all 
demands; but once these conditions are secured, the arrangements when 
developed are sure to result in mutual benefit to the State as well as to 
the agricultural community, the principal contributors to the revenues 
of the State. 


* * * * 


C.S. 
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Lord Olivier, who was present at the meeting, raised two important 
issues. One related to the high rates of interest prevalent in 
Th the C Savkar f India and the other to the need for developing cooperative 
marketing, a point on which Mr. Rothfeld had no remarks 
to offer. And that leads us to the one weakness of Mr. Rothfeld’s programme of 
economic reconstruction. In India, until recent times and very largely even now* 
the Savkar has been, after the tax-gatherer, the dominating factor in the rural 
economic organisation; and he has achieved this dominant position not by his 
methods of usury, but by the performance of certain essential economic ser¬ 
vices. The most important of these were the supply of domestic requirements 
and agricultural requisites, and the sale of agricultural produce. Though the 
Savkar’s name has become anathema during recent times owing to the 
lowering of his standard of morality, the village population still look up to 
their banker to assist in the sale of produce and the supply of requirements, 
and many of the defects of our system of co-operative credit are mainly due 
to our refusal to take cognizance of this feature of rural economics. To this 
failure, again, must be attributed the main difficulty that has hampered the 
development of other foj ms of co-operation. The Savkar continues to main¬ 
tain his hold over the agricultural population, because of the services he 
performs, end not because of the supposedly uncontrolled credit he provides. 
Hence, until we have a comprehensive plan of work which secures the 
perfoimance of all essential economic services, the Savkar will not be sup¬ 
planted and methods of usury will continue their sway over the village 
population. No mere development of banking methods can, under these 
circumstances, afford much relief to the agriculturist. 


Tho report has been issued recently of the Seventh Agricultural and 
Co-operative Conference hold at Mandalay in August last. 

^^Bunma 6 Provincial Conferences in Burma are organised by the Burma 
Co-operative Council, and the report though published at the 
Government Press is issued by that body. The Conference was opened by the 
Governor of the Province, while the inaugural address was delivered by the 
Minister for Agriculture Excise and Forests, who is also in charge of the 
Co-operative Department. The attendance exceeded a thousand persons, but 
was below the record of the previous conference, the falling off having been 
due to the occurrence of a draught in some parts of the province. For 
the first time, the Conference had as its Chairman a non-official Burman, 
and another pleasing feature of the proceedings was the presenoe both 
as delegates and visitors of a large number of women. The work of 
organisation was entrusted to different committees, in the work of some 
of which women representatives participated. A successful exhibition was 
held along with the Conference and the exhibition included agricultural 
implements and machinery and the products of the various home industries 
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for which Burma is noted. Medals and certificates were awarded to 
successful competitors. The subjects for discussion at the Conference were 
numerous, and the deliberations occupied in all four days. Notes, papers 
and suggestions were referred to sub committees which were twelve in 
number; and the interest taken in the deliberations by agriculturists is 
evident from the fact that the committees on rural societies and unions, both 
matters in which agriculturists were keenly interested, were so overcrowded 
that a number of members had to sit outside the committee rooms and listen 
to the proceedings as best as they could. The draft resolutions prepared by 
the sub-committees were formally adopted at the open sittings of the 
Conference without, it appears, any further discussion, and obviously, it 
would not have been possible to conduct any debates on detailed and tech¬ 
nical aspects in an assemblage of over a thousand. The most important of 
the resolutions related to the encouragement of savings deposits in rural 
societies, the recognition of district associations as local controlling and 
educational organisations, the promotion of societies for the storage of 
agricultural produce and the adoption of a provisional constitution for the 
provincial conference. The outstanding impression that the proceedings 
convey is one of admiration at the enthusiasm and keenness with which 
representatives of the agricultural classes in Burma participate in what 
is virtually the representative congress of co-operative organisations in 
the province. 


* i * * 


The Bombay Branch of the Institute have followed up the conference 
organised by them among the depressed classes by a confer- 

M Conference S enC6 for “ill-workers which was held at Parel in April last. 


The number of co-operative societies for mill-workers was 
nearly a hundred at the end of the year 1923-24; and most of these have been 
started by the Social Service League through the agency of their various 
workmen's institutes. The employers, while they often bewail the large iu- 
roads that payment of interest on debt makes on the earnings of the emplo¬ 
yees, have, with a few honorable exceptions, done little to promote habits of 
self-help and thrift among their workmen; nor have the organisations of 
workmen, weak as they are financially, done much for the economic better¬ 
ment of the working classes. And so the burden goes on increasing and 
economically the workman is as helpless as a casual labourer working from 
hand to mouth. There is a vast field for work; but experience has shown that 
unless economic organisation proceeds on the basis of self-help and thrift, 
efforts made by an outside agency in starting stores and banks are sooner or 
later frustrated by the apathy of workmen themselves. The Conference held 
last month did well, therefore, in proposing that the main criterion in the 
grant of loans by credit societies for mill* workers should be the practice of 
thrift as shown by the volume of deposits collected, and that the consti- 
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tution of these societies should be modelled ou that of salary-earners 1 
societies. The Conference also approved of the startings of a savings bank 
for each mill in Bombay; and the success of the banks already in existence in 
the Tata group of mills indicates that the saving habit will grow as facilities 
for the safe deposit and easy withdrawals of savings are provided. In 
view of the migratory habits of the labour population of Bombay and the 
absence of any tangible security for advances, it is necessary, as suggested 
by the Conference, to obtain some facilities from the employers enabling 
societies to get recoveries automatically from the salary-bills of the work¬ 
men. This is the practice in other large employees’ societies like those for 
the railways, and if the consent of the members is secured in advance, the 
system has much to recommend it; while the employers need entertain no suspi¬ 
cion that it will upset their labour and may lead to labour troubles if enforced 
rigidly. That has not been the experience elsewhere and should not occur 
where action is taken at the instance of the men themselves and to proteot 
their own organisations. To guide and supervise the existing societies 
some more systematic arrangements are required than those obtaining at 
present; and although the Conference recommended the starting of a super¬ 
vising union, in view of the difficulty of obtaining the requisite personnel 
for a union, the main idea of which is mutual control, the Parel Branch of 
the Institute should make it one of its principal activities to arrange for 
the supervision of the societies and to assist in recoveries by the appointment 
of an arbitrator and a bailiff as suggested. 

• * * * 

A novel type of co-operative society has recently been registered in 
Bengal. The society is termed the Modern Co-operative 
C °Colony iVC Agricultural Association, Limited, and has the sympathy 
in Bengal and support of a number of prominent public leaders, with 
Sir Asutosh Mukerjee at their head, and constitutes an 
organised attempt to deal with the problem of unemployment in a compre¬ 
hensive manner. The changing conditions of Bengal have drawn large 
classes of the population known as the Bhadralog away from villages and 
small towns, and the educational system of the province has succeeded 
admirably in fulfilling the object for which it was originally designed, 
namely, the creation of an army of efficient clerks and subordinate Govern¬ 
ment servants. But the province is now over-flooded with matriculates and 
undergraduates and graduates whom education has unfitted for any produ¬ 
ctive employment and who, therefore, swell from year to year the ranks of 
the black-coated unemployed. As the channels for employment in public 
services are limited, as certain avenues of employment, again, are closed to 
the children of the soil for all practical purposes, and as industries and 
commerce are dominated either by Marwaris or by Scottish firms, the 
middle-class Bengali of to-day finds it increasingly difficult to earn his 
livelihood hy honest labour and discontent grows. The object of the 
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projected society is to wean the young men of Bengal back to the land, to 
provide them with the proverbial three acres of land and a cow, and to 
instruct them in the application of scientific methods to agriculture. The 
Association, it is mentioned in the prospectus, has arranged purchase of land 
in and around the Parasnath Hills where the climate is excellent and the 
soil fruitful and rich. Plots are to be allotted in proportion to the share 
capital contributed; and in the area thus colonised it is proposed to start 
dairy-farms and promote cattle-breeding. The prospectus also sets forth a 
scheme for an agricultural college in the colony, provided sufficient financial 
support is forthcoming; and it is also proposed to start, as an adjunct to the 
college and as a feeder to the colony, a polytechnic school, where training 
would be given in workshop practice, spinning, weaving, carpentry and such 
other crafts. The entire project is an ambitious one; and though thorough¬ 
ly praiseworthy as a constructive attempt towards the solution of one of 
the growing evils of life in modern Bengal, it is doubtful if financially it can 
be the remunerative venture the prospectus would lead the general public to 
believe. But, notwithstanding this, it merits the support of the men of 
means in Bengal; and co-operators on this side of India will watch with 
oonoern and sympathetic interest the future of this interesting experiment 
that has been initiated in Bengal, 

* * * # 

Among the activities of the Bombay Branch of the Institute the most 
recent is the organisation of one Cooperative Thrift Society 
COO ‘so r d t eUcs Thrlft for the middle-class people in the City and the promotion of 
similar societies among other sections of the community, 
particularly among the industrial population, and the petty, wage-earning 
and the small-salaried middle classes. A leaflet has been issued by the Branch 
which contains the model bye-laws and regulations, and indicates the lines on 
which it is possible to undertake a campaign for the systematic inculca¬ 
tion of thrift and an organised and scientific mobilisation of small 
savings. The object of the scheme ie, the leaflet sets forth to explain, 
the encouragement of thrift by binding down its members to save part of 
their incomes in a safe and convenient way with the prospect of a fair rate of 
interest so as to accumulate a decent provision for themselves for old age or 
for their families on their death or for their minor children on these attaining 
majority. Emphasis is laid upon the oft-neglected fact that the duties and 
responsibilities of a man do not end with his death; it is not enough to 
maintain the family in comfort while one is alive; it is absolutely imperative 
that one must provide for his wife and children till at least the children are 
able to shoulder the responsibilities themselves. Thrift is as much a virtue 
and an asset, as prodigality is an execrable vice and sin. It 
imparts a thoroughly new orientation of outlook; it raises the 
standard of life; and, in a truly remarkable and astonishing manner, it 
increases national efficiency, sharpens individual initiative, enterprise and 
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imagination, and conserves social energy and power. To the solution of our 
manifold economic and social problems, to the re-organisation of agriculture 
and small industries, and to the reconstruction of village life, thrift has a 
good deal to contribute. The compulsory and obligatory nature of the perio¬ 
dical contributions or subscriptions by a member is the distinguishing feature 
of the scheme in the leaflet pronounced. The thrift society is to oollect 
small deposits monthly, and invest them in first-class securities with a good 
return. It will lock up the accumulated savings up to the period specified 
by each member, and will act thus, as it were, as a middleman charging 
nothing for services rendered, between the small depositor and the big banks. 
The need for such institutions during this period of economic and political 
transition cannot be over-estimated; and we would commend to the attention 
of the public this enterprise set on foot by the Bombay Branch of the Cen¬ 
tral Co-operative Institute. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SUPERVISION 

The following is the report of the Committee appointed at the last 
Provincial Co-operative Conference to examine the existing system of super¬ 
vision of societies, to define the nature and extent of the share of the 
Institute in the work * of supervision and to make suggestions for ensuring 
efficiency and co-ordination in the conduct of supervision :— 

“The Committee have examined the present system of supervision and 
have found it in several respects defective. The agencies through which 
supervision is provided are central banks, Honorary Organisers appointed 
by the Co-operative Department and the few guaranteeing unions that exist. 
General supervision is carried out by the Assistant Registrars; and very recently 
the Institute has had to undertake the work of inquiring into the affairs of 
mismanaged societies and of assisting in fheir reconstruction. Thus there is 
apparently no lack of inspection or supervision: but the actual out-put of work 
is both unsatisfactory and insufficient. There are large numbers of societies, 
particularly isolated agricultural societies in inaccessible centres and urban 
societies, which are not favoured with visits by any officer save the Auditor # 
On the other hand, there are societies which have no lack of advisors and 
instructors; and it is often a problem for them to which of the often con¬ 
flicting suggestions they should listen. The arrangements of supervision 
which exist are unregulated and unco-ordinated; and it is essential that this 
work should be placed on a systematic basis. Into the details of the defects 
of the present system we need hardly enter. The main task of the Commi¬ 
ttee is to put forward constructive proposals for adoption by the Institute. 

“About the position of the Institute, the Committee find that there 
has been considerable misunderstanding. In the original prospeotus issued at 
the time of its inception, the promoters of the Institute definitely stated that 
super visional work outside the city of Bombay would be entrusted not to the 
staff of the Institute, but to the local unions proposed to be started in various 
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parts of the Presidency. Again in the objects of the Institute, as defined in 
the bye-laws, no reference whatsoever is made to supervision as one of the 
functions undertaken by it. The duties of the Institute were specifically 
confined to the propagation of the Co-operative Movement in all its aspects, 
to the promotion of co-operative education and to the representation of co-ope¬ 
rative thought and opinion. Under the circumstances, it is natural that the 
Institute should not k:ive, until lately, assumed any responsibility of supervi¬ 
sion in the technical sense. There has been a departure during the current 
year; and both the Maharashtra Branch and the Gujarat Branch have engaged 
officers for visiting mismanaged societies for enquiries made mainly with a 
view to bring about their improvement. The Committee recognise that the 
time has now arrived when the Institute should definitely assume its true 
role as the apex organisation in the movement, and make itself responsible 
for organising and co-ordinating the arrangements for supervision. Before 
ibis is possible, it is necessary to define the exact scope of the term supervi¬ 
sion and to determine broadly the various items of work embraced in the term 
to be allocated to different units in the movement. The Committee believe 
that the functions of the Co-operative Department should be restricted, as is 
the declared policy of Government, to registration, inspection and inquiry, 
arbitration, liquidation and audit; and that no addition to the Departmental 
staff should be asked for purposes of supervision. But there will remain 
the large body of unofficial workers in the Department, known as Honorary 
Organisers, whose work, even before they are wholly absorbed in the Insti¬ 
tute should, the Committee urge, be generally brought into correlation 
with that of other units in the movement. Most of the central financing 
agencies in the Presidency have already begun to engage supervisors and 
inspectors; but the duties of these officers will be mainly to scrutinize the 
accounts of affiliated societies, to value assets, to assist in the fixation of 
normal credits for individuals, to watch over the proper use of the loans, 
and to stimulate recoveries. Even these functions should and could be per¬ 
formed by federal supervising bodies working under the apex federation as 
in other countries; but in view of the present conditions of co-operative 
finance in the Presidency, the Committee would suggest no change in the 
scheme of work under which banks have their own inspecting staff. As the 
local agencies for supervision develop under the agency of the Institute, 
and the inspection comes to assume a responsible aspect, the Committee feel 
that central banks can safely be advised to give up the work of general 
supervision over affiliated societies, which only the special conditions of 
agricultural finance in this country have compelled them to undertake. But 
even now, the position is that a certain number of societies fail to come under 
the central banks’ scheme of inspection, and further the inspecting 
staff of central banks cannot, as a rule, interest themselves in the work of 
systematic instruction and training, the education of members in the princi¬ 
ples and practice of co-operation and in the impartial direction of co-opera- 
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tive endeavour, which it should be the business of a federal supervising body 
to promote. 

“To meet this need, the Committee very strongly urge the formation 
of local unions for supervision and control and recommend that it should be 
one of the important duties of the Institute and its branches to organise 
unions, to guide their working, to link them up with the central organi- 
sation and to utilise them as its very responsible agencies for the extension 
and development of the movement in all its aspeots 

“The Committee would add that, in their opinion, all primary societies, 
save in some backward tracts, should be grouped under supervising unions 
to be brought into being through the efforts of the Institute; and the 
Committee have no special recommendation to make about the area of 
operations of unions. But they are of opinion that unions should be formed to 
cover suitably grouped societies, care being taken to see that the income 
from levies is sufficient to cover the expenses of supervision through well-paid 
and trained supervisors. On the other hand, the size should not be too large 
to prevent the officers and members of committees keeping in their hands 
the strings of control and chocking the work of the paid staff by frequent 
visits of inspection. The Committee have carefully considered the view held 
by some that where Taluka Agricultural Associations exist, unions need not be 
started. Their conclusion is that in view of the fact that the functions of 
the associations are entirely distinct, and their form of organisation is not 
suited to the requirements of the co-operative movement for purposes of 
internal supervision and control, it is not desirable to entrust those bodies 
with the work of co-operative supervision. The Committee would, therefore, 
propose that the starting of these associations should in no sense interfere 
with the Institute's task of organising unions, and getting them to work 
on sound lines. As mentioned above, there is one exception to the Commi¬ 
ttee's proposals in regard to unions. The Committee recognise that the needs 
of tracts which are educationally and to some extent co-operatively backward 
can hardly be met by the formation of unions. For such tracts the Commi¬ 
ttee would request the Institute to assume direct responsibility of super¬ 
vision and guidance. This duty should be carried out by the branches of 
the Institute covering those tracts through their own officers. It will be 
necessary to engage paid staff for the work ; and the Committee are of 
opinion that the services of the new officers to be placed by Government at 
the disposal of the Institute should be utilised for this purpose. This will be 
possible after the special work assigned to them is completed and the Commi¬ 
ttee would desire that the details of the arrangements should be settled by 
the Institute at an early date. It may be necessary, if the proposed 
arrangements are found to work well, to move Government to give the 
loan of six officers in all, as originally recommended by Mr. Rothfeld; and 
the Committee would urge Government to reconsider the position in the 
light of the new responsibility, which, if the Committee's suggestions are 
given effect to, the Institute will have to assume, ” 
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CO-OPERATION IN IRELAND 

In order to understand what the co-operative movement has done for 
the Irish agriculturists, it is necessary to relate, in brief, the economic condi¬ 
tions that obtained when it was introduced. Agriculture is the main industry 
of Ireland, almost three-fourths of the population being entirely dependent 
on farming for their living. Until the passing of the Land Purchase Acts, 
a large portion of the land was in the hands of landlords, many of whom 
were absentee landlords. Many of the landlords paid little or no attention 
to the improvement of their land, whilst the tenants, being uncertain of 
retaining their lands, were not willing to spend money upon improvements 
even if they could afford it. Where, however, tenants effected improvements 
they were pursued by the vision of higher rents, and hence there was no 
inducement for the tenants to invest their money in such improvements. 

The holdings, therefore, deteriorated year by year, and the tenants 
were evicted from their holdings when they failed to pay their land-rents to 
their landlords. The miserable economic conditions in Ireland, getting 
worse year by year, as a result of insecurity of tenure and inflated rents, 
caused continual trouble to the British Government. The inability of the 
farmers to cultivate their lands by enriching the soil, combined with the 
encouragement given by the exemption of pasture land from ecclesiastical 
tithes and the rack-renting gave artificial encouragement to the tendency to 
use a large portion of the land for grazing purposes, which meant a smaller 
capital expenditure than cultivation. No doubt, market conditions favoured 
the use of lands for grazing purposes; for the Irish climate makes the produc¬ 
tion of grass and the raising of cattle a particularly easy and comparatively 
remunerative occupation. Obviously such a system of agriculture was 
unsuitable for the support of a large population, 

The cattle that were produced were shipped on the hoof for fattening 
abroad. This step deprived the country not only of the most remunerative 
stage of beef production, but also of the many industries which depend on 

C.». 
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the by-products of beef. The lands owned by farmers were not only poor 
because their fertility was not being renewed with fertilisers on account of 
their poverty, but they became congested, The result was that there was a 
decrease in the size of the individual holding, In Ireland, the minimum size 
of the economic holding is taken to be fifteen acres. At the time of the 
Land Purchase Act of 1903 there were nearly two hundred and seventeen 
thousand holdings under the economic minimum ; but it must be borne in 
mind that the richest soil was under grass for bullocks. Also it must be 
remarked that there is much bog land in Ireland and other land not well 
suited for cultivation. 5,000,000 acres are said to be waste bog and mountain. 
It may, therefore, safely bo said that the agriculture of the country suffered 
from two great evils, one being the excessive amount of land devoted to 
grazing, the other being congestion, The Land Purchase Acts, financed by 
the Government, enabled the Irish farmers to purchase an economic holding 
by the payment of annual instalments. At this time, the method of cultiva¬ 
tion in Ireland was far behind that of other countries whoso competition in 
the produce market Jrelaud had to meet on account of the system of free 
trade in the United Kingdom. Tho Irish farmer did not know how to 
combine in a business organisation for the purchase of raw materials for his 
trade or for the sale of his produce, while the foreign farmer had at his door 
a business organisation on a co-operative or joint-stock basis for the purchase 
of raw materials and the sale of his produce. The system of credit in Ireland 
was as bad as could be conceived; the system of money-lending is known in 
Ireland under the name of Gombeenism. The rate of interest charged varied 
from 20 to 300 per cent.; but there are several instances where a higher rate 
of interest was charged. Gombeenism is described as a system in which the 
money-lender combines shop-keeping with his money -lending business at 
usurious rates of interest. The farmer, bought his necessaries of life from the 
Gombeen man on credit, and paid his dues not in cash but in kind, so that 
the Gombeen man handled his produce. The Gombeen man kept the account 
and credited the farmer with what he chose for his produce, always taking 
care to overload his debtor with a balance of deficit to wipe off the debt. 

The Irish butter industry was beaten in the English market after 3880 
by the superior produce of the Danish farmer who combined with his fellow 
cultivatois to produce his butter by modern methods and to market it in 
England. The Irish egg industry, which on account of its proximity to the 
English markets, had a peculiar advantage in comparison with other coun¬ 
tries, suffered the same fate. Wholesale provision dealers wanted to buy and 
sell in a wholesale way, and they could not bother themselves with small 
quantifies of eggs since the expense of collection was in that case great. The 
Irish farmers sold their eggs without grading them and this was a great 
handicap, for the foreign farmer studied the market and met the requirements 
of wholesale dealers. The English merchants found it impossible to deal in 
Irish eggs as supplied to them, 
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As a result of these evils, Irish agriculture was not remunerative, and 
a great portion of the Irish rural families emigrated to America to earn their 
livelihood. During the great famine of 1846, when the potato crop which 
was the sole support of the agriculturists failed entirely, many hndlords took 
advantage of the opportunity to evict their touants, and many of these 
and other sufferers from the famine emigrated. It is estimated that 373,000 
Irish familios numbering about two million peoplo departed overseas. This 
not only deprived the country of a portion of its agricultural population, 
but was also a direct cause of the substitution of vast grazing areas for 
cultivated lands. It may also ba noted that many of the working youths 
who are the mainstay of the prosperity of a country had to leave the coun¬ 
try in order to earn their livelihood. 

As is universally said 1 when there is a critical time, a great man comes to 
save the country/ so in Sir Horace Plunkett Iroland found a man who made 
it his life's work to spread the co-operative movement in Ireland to relieve the 
distressed people from chronic economic di sejso. Sir Horace Plunkett's move¬ 
ment was strictly non-political and non-sectarian. Both the political parties. 
Unionists and Nationalists, attacked the movement. Plunkett bad to struggle 
very hard in the preliminary stages of the movement to convince the farmers 
of its blessings, but the situation was made worse by the attacks of poli¬ 
ticians. In the press he was described as a monster of human iniquity, ” 
and Mr. Anderson as ‘ his Man Friday. ” Sir Horace Plunkett without being 
discouraged by the attacks of the opponents of the movement went on with 
his work all the more zaalously. Ho was influenced by the ideas of the 
co-operative consumers’ movement in England, where this system is peculiarly 
successful on account of the members of the stores being regularly well paid 
wage-earners; so his first efforts were made towards establishing consumers' 
societies in Ireland, as this was considered to be the first step in the co-operative 
Movement, It may bo said that the agricultural co-operative movement 
bogan in the year 1889, when an Irish section of the British co-operative 
movement was created with Sir Horace Plunkett as Chairman and Mr. It. A 
Anderson as Secretary. 

Scant success attended tho efforts which were made in this direction. 
The chief reason for this failure is that Ireland is an agricultural country, 
the farmers of which were in the clutches of the traders who could not be 
displaced. Tho need was not so much to economise expenditure on goods for 
consumption as to improve tho agricultural industry and increase the farmer’s 
income. Somehow or other, the iarrnor had to be shown ways of getting 
better results from his industry. In time, Plunkett found that his work lay 
in the direction of organising the farmers for better production, thereby 
enabling them to secure for themselves the profits of the middleman to whom 
the home-made butter had formerly been sold. So he and his colleagues 
established, first, co-operative creameries to manufacture better butter and to 
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obtain for the farmers a fair price for their produce. They then started 
societies for purchasing good seeds and fertilisers in order to supply these 
requisites to the farmers at wholesale rates. Lastly, they tackled the problem 
of indebtedness by organising co-operative credit societies. 

It will be seen that the activities of the Irish section of the Co-operative 
Union were not confined to the formation of co-operative consumers societies, 
but were mainly directed to the establishment of co-operative creameries. 
The Co-operative Union, appreciating the valuable work done by the 
Irish section, made a further grant in 1891 to facilitate its work. This 
enabled it to employ a paid organiser and to the great benefit of the movement 
Mr. R, A. Anderson was appointed to this position. In 1891 there were 
seventeen creameries working. In the following year the movement had 
become large enough to justify the establishment of a federation, so the Irish 
Co-operative Agency Society Ltd. came into existence to undertake the 
marketing of the butter of the co-operative creameries and the collective 
purchase of agricultural requirements. After a disastrous beginning, it re¬ 
established itself on a firm basis as perhaps the most important butter 
exporting body in Ireland. It is co-operative in the sense that it is controlled 
by a board eloctod by the federated co-operative creameries. It has fully 
justified its existence, particularly under the present management. 

By the end of 1894, there were in existence fifty-six dairy societies with 
eight branches and ten agricultural societies for the supply of agricultural 
requisites, and a federation of the creameries was firmly established. The 
co-operative movement consisted of a total of sixty-seven societies with 
about four thousand members and had reached a point at which it was 
considered that its further expansion could not be left to the efforts of one or 
two voluntary workers. A permanent staff' and also a considerable sum of 
money had become essential In other words, an advisory body was necessary 
to develop the existing societies and organise new societies. The British Co¬ 
operative Union, which consisted very largely of co-operators who were in the 
first place not Irish, and in the second place not farmers, but urban industrial 
workers, was not suitable as an advisory body. For this reason, the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society, commonly known as the I. A, 0. S., was set 
up along-side the Irish Section of the Co-operative Union. About the same 
time, the English Co-operative Wholesale Society began to open in 
Ireland creameries and to take over from their farmer members certain 
creameries which had not been successful. The Irish co-operators protested 
against the establishment or acquisition of creameries by the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society on the ground that it would largely destroy the work of 
the Irish Section which had succeeded in organising farmers in co-operative 
societies to conduct their own business on the lines advocated by the oo-opera¬ 
tive movement. Failing to influence British opinion in their favour, Plunkett 
and other members of the Irish Sectional Board resigned. Henceforward 
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the Irish Agricultural Societies were supervised and propaganda carried on 
by the 1 A. O. S. 

The function of the I, A. 0 . S. is twofold, first to organise agriculture 
and other rural industries in Ireland on co-operative lines, and, secondly, to 
act as an advisory body to the societies so created. 

Its main activities are as summarised below:— 

1. It has established and still establishes co-operative creameries, 
substituting for the old system of butter-making scientific methods carried 
out with the aid of the most modern machinery. It also arranges to give 
technical advice on agricultural matters by appointing expert officers who 
visit societies to give the necessary instruction. 

2. It has organised societies now popularly known as agricultural 
societies for the combined purchase of agricultural requirements, and these 
afterwards become general purposes societies undertaking other functions. 
Through the medium of these societies the smallest farmer is enabled to get 
his agricultural requirements at wholesale prices. Moreover, fertilisers and 
feeding stuffs are supplied by the societies to their members of the best 
quality and thus the earning capacity of the farmers has considerably 
increased. On at least one occasion the co-operative organisation of purchases 
has made it possible to defeat a “ring” of manuf acturors of artificial fertilisers- 

3. To car ry on the work of farming, credit is required by farmers aj 
certain times and seasons. Tho 1, A. 0. S. has started agricultural banks 
of the Raiffeisen type to enable the members to get loans at cheap rates and 
at the proper time. 

4. The poultry and egg industry before the inauguration of the co- 
operative movement was in a crude form. Prices for the farmer were 
continually beaten down by the middlemen to whom he sold his fowls and 
eggs. The I. A. 0. S. by starting societies for this business on modern 
lines has introduced many reforms in this industry such as packing, grading 
and buying by weight. Buying eggs by weight has led to an improvement 
in the selection of good laying breeds of hens. These improvements have 
enabled the Irish to compete successfully in British and other markets. 

5. The I, A. 0. S., besides giving close attention to the organisation and 
development of creameries, agricultural and general purposes societies, credit 
banks and poultry societies had taken steps for the organisation of other 
societies connected with agri culture. The decline in the cultivation of flax 
threatened the existence of the linen trade through the competition of 
Continental countries, whe re facilities for technical education were given 
both in the manufacture of linen and in the cultivation of flax. The atten¬ 
tion of the I. A. 0. S. was called to this industry and after studying the 
situation it engaged a special organiser for organising and developing co¬ 
operative flax societies. These societies are concerned with four aspects of 
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the industry, the purchase of good seed, the production of flax of first-rate 
quality, proper scutching and the sale of the scutched flax. Many of these 
societies have a scutch mill and thereby have been able to carry out the 
rather expensive process at a greatly reduced cost, The societies have almost 
solved the first three points but have not made much headway as yet with 
the problem of marketing. 

6. The keeping of bees affords an opportunity for a considerable profit 
with very little trouble. The farmers can very well take up this business 
as a subsidiary industry. Besides, it requires practically no capital. The 
organisation of societies for bee-keeping and the proper grading of the honey 
produced has been promoted by the I. A. 0. S. 

7. The 1. A. 0. S. has also applied co-operative principles to the bacon- 
curing and dressed meat industry, as a result of which co-operative bacon¬ 
curing and moat-dresRing societies have come into existemn. There are also 
many other typos of societies which have come into existence through the 
efforts of the I. A 0. S., such as fruit-growers' societies and societies for 
the burning of lime. There are also co-operative societies for knitting and 
embroidery, weaving and lace-making. 

One most important work of the I. A. O. S. is the organisation of the 
society known as the Uniled Irish Women. This society, as its name 
indicates, constitutes the women’s branch of the co-operative movement and 
its object is to complete Plunkett's formula by the achievement of “ better 
living. "The United Irish Women have organised between forty and fifty local 
societies or branches throughout Ireland. The members are farmers' 
wives and daughters. Arrangements are made for giving lectures in such 
useful subjects as home brightening, poultry-keeping and egg-production, 
gardening, village industries, etc. 

8. According to law, every society must have an audit at least once in 
a year by a duly qualified public auditor, and the L A 0. S. has a department 
for auditing the accounts of the societies affiliated to it. This department 
charges reasonable audit fees and is practically self-supporting. But the 
I. A. 0. S. does not force the societies to have their accounts audited by it. 
This department is said to be very efficient. 

9. The I. A. 0. S. acts as the legal and political representative of the 
co-operative movement in all matters affecting the movement, 

10. The I. A. 0. S. maintains a laboratory of dairy bacteriology. Its 
function is to supply affiliated creameries with regular reports upon the 
bacteriological purity of butter and milk. In order to inspire confidence 
amongst the people who use Irish butter, the I. A, 0. S, has drawn up a 
scheme for butter control. Creameries which manufacture their butter 
according to its regulations are supplied with labels bearing the butter 
controller's brand, 
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11. The I. A. 0. S. has started a co-operative library, the Oo-operative 
Reference Library at Dublin, which contains books on co-operation and 
economics and on agriculture and industries connected therewith. Its scope 
and usefulness are so great that it has been termed the International Co * 
operative University. 

12. The last activity to be mentioned, but not least important work of 
the I. A. O, S„ was the publication of the 11 Irish Homestead which 
served as the organ of the co-operative movement in Ireland. This weekly 
paper was under the able editorship of Mr. George Russel, generally known 
as and was one of the best papers of its kind. It rendered yeoman 
service as an educational and propagandist medium, but unfortunately the 
publication had to be stopped on account of financial difficulties. The paper 
is now amalgamated with the “ Irish Statesman ” in which most of the old 
features of the Homestead are included. 

From this account of the activities of the I. A. 0. S. it will be seen 
that it has been consistently carrying out Sir Horace Plunkett's famous 
formula, of promoting better farming, better business, and better living. 
The present constitution of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society 
is a democratic one. A committee of twenty-four members is elected, and 
of these, four are olected by each of the four provinces. The individual 
subscribing members elect four members of the committee and the remaining 
four are co-opted by the whole conimitteo. In addition to these twenty-four 
members, two development commissioners and four others nominated by the 
Treasury or the Development Commissioners sat on the committee prior to 
the setting up of the Irish Fi'ee State. The societies elect the Presi¬ 
dent and Vice-President each year. All these are honorary officers. 
The secretary and the staff are appointed by the committee to whom they 
are responsible. There are several sub-coin mittees appointed every year to 
deal with office and financial questions, creameries, credit, etc. After the 
legislative changes following the passing of the Government of Ireland Act, 
the I. A. O S. serves only the area of the Irish Free State. There is a 
separate Agricultural Organisation Society for Northern Ireland. 

It may be said that the financial position of the I. A. 0. S. from the 
beginning has never been quite satisfactory, through lack of proper support 
from the local societies. The Society has been forced to make constant 
appeals to the public for support in carrying on its extensive programme. 
But the response of the public was not in proportion to the importance of the 
valuable work it has undertaken for the reconstruction of Irish economy. 
In lfe99 the whole question of its finance was discussed and it was 
then decided that no help whatever should be given to the societies 
not affiliated to the Society, and that societies should be required to make 
contributions in two ways; first by a payment of ten shillings per 
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£1,000 turnover, and secondly by a payment per member based on the 
amount of his trade with his society. The Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction in Ireland for the exist ence of which the I. A. O. S. is 
to some extent responsible, formerly made contributions annually in aid of 
the work of the I. A, O. S. Unfortunately, a certain amount of friction arose 
between the Department and the I. A. 0. S.; and this was followed by the 
withdrawal of all financial assistance by the Department. Later, a body 
known as the Development Commissioners was set up by the British Govern¬ 
ment for the purpose of aiding and developing agriculture in the United 
Kingdom, and this body made grants to the Society for several years 
These grants were made on the basis ofone£i for every £1 received in 
affiliation fees, subscriptions and donations. The I. A, O. S. since its founda¬ 
tion in 1894 had spent up to the end of March 1921 about £270,000 upon its 
work. It is worth mentioning here, again, that not one penny of its income 
was spent for any purpose other than propaganda. It is also worth 
mentioning, that the staff of the I. A. O. S. are neither adequately paid nor 
are there any arrangements for their pension after retirement from servioe. 
The members of the staff have, it must be admitted, made a great personal 
sacrifice, but they have consolation in the fact that the foundations J which 
they have laid will endure long after they are gone. 

The dairy societies or creameries play the biggest part in the Irish 
co-operative movement. Some space may therefore be devoted to a 
description of the constitution of the creameries. Eich intending member has 
to take one share of the nominal value of £1 for each cow whose milk 
is to be supplied to the creamery. But of this amount only 2/6 per share is 
payable on allotment. Further calls are made at the discretion of 
the committee but such calls are seldom made. The control of a co-operative 
creamery is in the hands of a committee of management elected by 
the members at the annual general meeting. This committee appoints 
its chairmun and also the manager, secretary and other officers of 
the society. One-fourth of the committee members retire by rotation at the 
annual general meeting, but they are eligible for re-election. It is one of 
the duties of the general meeting to appoint a public auditor. It is found 
that the paid-up share capital is not sufficient to cover all the initial capital 
expenditure on buildings and machinery. Hence the managing committee 
borrow money on the joint and several liability from joint stock banks at 
the rate of 4 to 5 per cent, through the medium of the I. A. O. S. The com¬ 
mittee members protect themselves by the issue of loan guarantee shares, 
or they take a collective letter of indemnity signed by all the ordinary 
members. This method of taking 2/6 per share is considered unsatisfactory 
and the whole amount of the share is now required to be paid up all at once 
on allotment. 

The area of operations of a creamery is about five or six miles from the 
centre. It is usually ascertained at the time of its establishment whether 
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there would be a guaranteed supply from 800 to 1200 cows within the radius 
of the operations of the society. The milk is usually brought to the society 
by the members themselves, hut in some cises carting has been done by the 
creameries at the cost of Hie members. In places where there is a scattered 
population and where an independent creamery cannot be started, the 
establishment of auxiliary creameries is undertaken as a branch of the 
central society. The auxiliary creameries merely separate the members' 
milk and forward the cream to the central creamery. 

A record is made of the weight of the milk of each member, At the 
same time, a sample is carefully taken in a test tube from each member's 
milk, and these samples are examined and tested for butter fat. At the end 
of each month, payment is made on the basis of this tost for the amount of 
butter fat actually received by the society, according to the price fixed by 
the managing committee. The skim milk which is of great value for feeding 
calves and pigs is returned to the supplier, immediately his milk has passed 
through tiio separator, free of charge. The creameries do not make large 
profits. Any surplus remaining at the end of the year is usually appor¬ 
tioned according to the following rule :— 

1. To the reserve fund at the rate of not less than 10 per cont. of the total 
net profit, until such reserve fund shall at least equal the nominal share 
capital of the society. 

2 To the payment of interest ( dividend ) on the paid-up share capital 
not exceeding 5 per cent. 

3. To a dividend ( bonus ) to persons employed by the society and to 
members at an equal rate in the pound calculated on the amount of their 
wages and their trade, respectively. 

4. To the creation of a fund for promoting co operative organisations. 

In order that all members should sell their milk through their creameries 
a binding rule has been introduced. The work of creameries does not end 
with the taking of milk from the members for making it into butter in the 
best possible way. There remains the very important factor of putting this 
butter on the market. In order that the creameries should not compete 
against one another, and that better prices should be realised for the butter, 
a federation of creameries was esfcablishad with its headquarters at Limerick, 
This federation makes purchases also of members' requirements. 

The I. A. O. S. has conducted a good deal of propaganda for the purpose 
of increasing the milk yield of the members' cows. It has induced the members 
of creameries to form themselves into cow-testing associations or milk-record 
societies. These associations enable the members to find out which cows 
yield the largest quantity of milk and which are bad ones for milking purposes 
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80 that they can weed out the unprofitable and confine their attention to the 
good cows. It ia very difficult to state what actual amount of profits the 
members have made through their creameries. But it is definitely said that 
the creameries have done an immense amount of good to the farmers by 
securing for them a better price for their butter and thus improving their 
economic conditions. 

One more noteworthy feature of the creameries is that they have got 
the widest latitude for undertaking any business calculated to do good to 
their members. Many creameries have undertaken the joint purchase of 
their members’ agricultural requirements. Some creameries market eggs 
and poultry as well as butter. There has been an increasing tendency to 
use the power of a creamery to turn the grinding mill for milling the 
members’ wheat and other grain. A few creameries undertake to supply the 
necessaries of life to their members and thus act as store societies too. This 
way of developing the societies according to the needs of the members was 
found to be very beneficial to them. 

We may next turn to the agricultural and general purposes societies. 
The chief object of these societies is to combine tho purchases of their members’ 
requirements and to effect the sale of their agricultural produce. In the 
early days of the movement, these societies also undertook the improvement 
of live-stook, but this was given up when the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction was set up. The main work of these societies in the 
beginning was the purchase of seeds, fertilisers and cattle-feeding stuffs for 
their members. As they developed they extended their operations to several 
other branches as their members felt the need. By tho organisation of these 
societies saving was effected by the members in three ways:— 

1. Wholesale purchase on contract at low rates. 

2. Guarantee of good quality. 

3. Reduction in tho cost of freight and expenses. 

The constitution of these societies is the same as that of the creameries, 
with a little difference in the taking out of shares bj T the members. In these 
societies there is no obvious basis for the taking out of shares such as is 
provided by the number of cows in the case of a creamery. However, some 
efforts were made to fix the holdings of shares in proportion to the acreage 
cultivated, but there is no uniform system and much is left to the free will 
of the members. Many societies feel the want of capital, but this is overoome 
by borrowing from the joint-stock banks on the joint and several liability of 
the members of the managing committee. The tendency of most of the 
societies iB to combine many classes of societies into one. The Irish co- 
operators hold that the various economic needs cannot be separated into water¬ 
tight compartments, particularly in small villages. Among other advantages 
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the combining of several functions in one society enables the secretary or 
manager, who in a purely agricultural society must be content with a very 
small percentage on sales, to be comparatively well paid if the business 
includes a store. 

As mentioned before, the societies usually commenced with seeds, the 
purchase of fertilisers and feeding stuffs. They then widened their scope by 
combining the functions of an implements’ society for buying collectively the 
machinery and implements which their members required for the improve¬ 
ment of their tillage and which they were unable to purchase individually. 
These machines and implements are hired out to members at a reasonable 
rate fixed by the managing committee. The next stage, due to the growing 
prosperity of societies, together with the acumen of the farmers’ wives, is to 
enter the general store business for the supply of domestic requirements, 
groceries and the like to members. The number of societies carrying on the 
store business is rapidly increasing. 

The agricultural societies had to meet the formidable and continued 
opposition of the merchants, This can be seen very well from a report of 
the meeting of the Mercantile Traders’ Association at which the following 
resolution was passed *—“That we invite the co-operation of all traders in 
towns and country districts to support us, and that every trader in this 
Association do withdraw orders and close accounts with any manufacturer 
or producer who tenders in future or supplies directly or indirectly co¬ 
operative societies.” 

The societies patiently overcame all these difficulties. In the meantime, 
they had learned something of a higher form of co-operation from the Irish 
Oo-operative Agricultural Agency as to how the societies should effectively 
combine for joint purchase and sale. The Irish Agricultural Wholesale 
Society Ltd., was established in 1897 with two functions :— 

( 1 ) to purchase collectively the requirements of the federated 
societies, and 

( 2 ) to market their members’ produce. 

This institution popularly known as the I. A. W. S. suffered at the 
beginning from the rings of merchants and manufacturers and also from 
under-capitalisation. In spite of these difficulties it gradually developed a 
trade of impressive dimensions. In course of time, as the Agricultural Supply 
Society took the form of a genoral store, the I. A. W. S. was compelled to 
supply the constituent societies with groceries, drapery and other articles. 
In the meantime, a certain number of store, societies had been started on the 
English model, and these societies naturally depended on the Wholesale 
Societies of Manchester and Glasgow, but they were not numerically strong 
enough to have a branch of either of these federations established in Ireland. 
Steps were, therefore, taken by the Directors oC the I. A. W. S. to induce 
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these store societies to be the members of the I. A. W. S. whioh thus became 
the federation of the producers * and consumers* societies. By so doing it has 
indicated how the problem of the conflict within the movement of the 
opposing interests of the consumers on the one hand, and of the producers on 
the other can be solved. 

The organisation of credit banks came as a second thought with 
the evolution of the Irish co-operative movement It is held by some 
authorities on agricultural co-operation that the co-operative movement 
in an agricultural country should tackle the rural problems first by the 
establishment of a system of rural credit. Sir H. Plunkett himself is reported 
to have said that if he had to begin his co-operative propaganda over again 
he would first establish credit societies. It is undoubtedly true that in some 
countries this method has been crowned with success. On the other hand, 
it is seen in Denmark that the agricultural co operative movement was built 
up without the assistance of any personal credit societies. The difference 
can be accounted for by the nature of tho people and the agencies for 
providing credit. 

The first credit society in Ireland was organised in 1895 with tho 
assistance of Mr. H. W. Wolff, the well-known authority on co-operation. 
Since then, close attention has been given to the formation of rural credit 
societies until recent years These credit societies strictly follow the 
Raiffeisen system. They are based on unlimited liability and the area of 
operations is restricted. There is no share capital; but a small entrance fee 
is levied on membership. Loans are made only for productive purposes on 
personal security. Renewals of loaus are avoided. The secretary is, as a 
rule, unpaid; and the working expenses are extremely small. Thrift is 
encouraged by inducing the members,to keep their savings with their 
societies, but this has never become a general practice in Ireland. All profits 
are carried to the reserve fund. 

These societies worked very well for some time, and succeeded in curtail¬ 
ing the power of money-lending shop-keepers. After some time, they began 
either to cease working or to stagnate. The reasons for this are various, one 
of them being the controversy between the I. A. 0. S. and the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. The I. A. 0. S. was so much 
hampered in its work by lack of funds and by the various obstacles placed 
in its way that it could not pay sufficient attention to maintaining the 
societies. Withdrawals of loans made by the Department of Agriculture 
contributed also to the stagnation of this side of the m wemont. The lack of 
possibilities for expansion on account of the absence of trading powers is 
also considered to be ono of the causes of stagnation. At the same time, it 
is believed that the credit societies have done their duty in relieving the 
members from their debts and that the farmers have grown prosperous. 
Some of the leaders are of opinion that re-organisation of these societies is 
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desirable in order to enable them to engage in trading operations in addi¬ 
tion to their purely banking business. In that case the societies will have 
to be registered with limited liability under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act. There is also a central co-operative credit society started 
under the auspices of the I. A. (X S. It came into existence to receive the 
surplus money of the credit societies and advance it to the needy societies. 
But the society has achieved substantial results up to this time. 

Before Sir Horace Plunkett began his movement of agricultural recon¬ 
struction in Ireland on co-operative lines some consumers’ societies were 
started in Ireland on the Rochdale model, chiefly by industrial workers who 
had migrated from England or Scotland. It was soon discovered that the 
consumers’ society was not the proper pioneer type for the agricultural 
districts. However, the consumers’ movement grew up principally in the 
northern counties under the guidance of the Co-operative Union. The 
consumers’ societies in urban areas have made wonderful progress. At the 
end of 1919, there were in Ireland 4S retail co-operative distributive societies. 
Most of those societies are very small. Four societies only are very big ; 
and of these four the Belfast Co-operative Society is the biggest; indeed, it 
is one of the biggest societies in the British Islands. This society is described 
as one standing “ like Gulliver among a host of Liliputians.” It has many 
branches, and spends on its educational work about £ 1,0 JO annually. 

The I. A, 0. S. was prevented from organising stores by the conditions 
attached to the grant which it received from the Development Commis¬ 
sioners. These conditions, however, were not binding on its constituent 
societies; and the I. A. W. S , in particular, has done much work to promote 
the store movement, especially during the Great War and the subsequent 
period of high prices. The farmers who felt acutely the rise in the cost of 
living began at this time to take the lead in organising stores which indus¬ 
trial workers also might join. 

In the Bombay Presidency the system followed in keeping the 
societies in water-tight compartments, each with its one specified object, 
requires to be modified in favour of general purposes societies after the model 
of the Irish agricultural co-operative movoment. Of course, a good many 
authorities on cooperation say that rural credit banks should not be allowed 
to undertake any work other than credit business. In India, this policy is 
pursued literally and has proved very effective for the further development of 
the credit side. So far so good, but in the case of agricultural non-credit 
societies, as well as societies of the sale of agricultural produce, the limitation 
of functions to one or two specified purposes rather hinders their development 
instead of forwarding the cause of co-operation. 

Especially in villages where competent men cannot be found for all the 
kinds of societies which are necessary, this limitation of one society for one 
object creates serious difficulties. The secretaries in such societies, not being 
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adequately paid, cannot give full attention to their societies, since they have 
to undertake some other work in addition for their living. The committee 
members being honorary workers, cannot be expected to devote all their 
time to the societies. The agriculturist members, too, are not accustomed to 
visit different places for different objects. They like to buy all their 
requirements in one shop rather than take the trouble of going to different 
shops for various articles, even though they may get them more cheaply there. 
The co-operative movement, if it is to be successful within a reasonable 
limit of time, should adapt itself to the nature of the members themselves 
rather than force the people to adapt themselves to some rigid type of 
organization. 

Agricultural societies often ask for permission to undertake some function 
other than the one specified in their bye-laws. Even cotton sale societies, for 
example, may ask permission to sell other agricultural produce; and imple¬ 
ments societies may ask permission to undertake the supply of fertilisers and 
other agricultural requisites. To make them stick to their single object is to 
stop their further progress. Asking for expansion is evidence of the natural 
growth which should not be checked, otherwise the development will be 
stunted. Adding the business of small general stores to the agricultural 
requisite supply societies seems also necessary. The Irish agricultural 
Movement has pursued the policy of allowing the societies to do as they like 
for the benefit of their members with the result that it has become com¬ 
pletely successful. 

The other lesson that agricultural countries may learn from Ireland is 
the organisation of a federation on the lines of the I. A. W. S. for the purchase 
of their members' requirements and the sale of their produce. There is a 
conflict within the movement between the interests of the consumers and 
producers. But these interests can be well guarded without detriment to 
any part in a federation formed for both the consumers and the producers, 
just as the I. A. W. S. is. 

0. B, Huli 


ECONOMIC SITUATION IN FRANCE 

The position of France in regard to reparations has been so much 
misunderstood and is so constantly misrepresented both in England and in 
India, that some dispassionate account of the actual economic situation in that 
country may have a value in clearing the position, To co-operators in this 
Presidency, such a statement should have peculiar interest. We owe excep¬ 
tionally much in Bombay to the Frenoh co-operative movement and its 
teachings. We ought to be more ready to welcome any facts that help to 
explain the French point of view and to accept them with sympathy and 
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understanding. Moreover, it is unfortunately the case that subtle German 
propaganda, through one of the best informed and best edited papers in 
Western India, has for months done its best to confuse and prejudice just th9 
same intelligent and educated public as to a large extent leads the co-opera¬ 
tive movement in this Presidency. Further, analysis of the actual economic 
situation will help us better to understand the difficulties that at this moment 
confront our brother co-operators in France, and particularly those who work 
in the consumers’ and producers’ movements. 

The question of reparations has, of course, to be looked at from a totally 
different point of viow in England and in France. France is a country 
predominantly agricultural: England industrial. France has depended always 
above all on its wheat and secondly on its pasturage ; England for well over 
a hundred years owes its prosperity and even its existence as a nation to its 
industries, including shipping and their resultant, banking. In France more 
than 43 per cent of the working population is supported by agriculture; in 
Great Britain only 13 per cent. As one result, the production of wheat in 
France is normally almost sufficient to feed the whole population. England 
could not exist a week without imports. 

Now on French agriculture the effects of the War have been extre¬ 
mely grave. The districts occupied by the German forces during 
t \o War were among the most fertile of the country and it is estimated 
that they supplied one-fifth of the total harvests of France, Even now 
it has not been possible to restore these devastated regions—regions 
intentionally, completely and scientifically devastated by the savagery of 
the enemy—to anything comparable to their pristine productivity. But 
further, agriculture and the state of c ultivable fields have suffered permanently 
in the rest of France as well. Without sufficient manure, with cattle and 
horses taken away for military purposes, and with men, farmers and labourers 
serving in the front, instead of working in their fields, there has been a 
signal and important deterioration in the cultivable fields which in the best 
of conditions would require the labour of at least a generation to repair. The 
consequent need for heavy imports of wheat for food from America has been 
one of the various reasons that have operated to reduce the exchange value 
of French currency, and incidentally to deprive the French population of two- 
thirds of the value of their past savings and their past labour. 

An immediate agricultural result of war conditions, though perhaps a 
temporary one, has been the conversion of plough-land into pasture, With 
the great shortage of labour, no other course was too often possible. The 
War directly deprived the land permanently of more than one million of its 
workers, killed or so seriously wounded as to be incapable of field labour. 
And the prudence and common-sense of the French people preserves an 
equilibrium between births and deaths. The gap between the requirements 
of agricultural work and its supply can, thereforo, be met only by immigra- 
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tion from other countries or by the importation of food-stuff's. Allow also 
for the attractions of town life and it is probable that about one and a half 
million Frenchmen less are working in French fields now than in 1913. It 
is clear at least that there can be no unemployment in such conditions, But 
it is equally clear that in order to live, the country must import, and it 
is no less obvious that unless special conditions are applied, those imports 
cannot be made without grave damage to the finances of the country, 
to private incomes, to the habit of saving, and to the course of prices. 
The special conditions that it would seem natural to attract—and that as a 
matter of fact were attached in the Peace Treaty—are that the nation 
which caused the loss should repair tho damage, by the import of goods 
without payment. 

Even more profound changes have been caused in French industry by 
the War than in agriculture. In industry, as in agriculture, before the War, 
France was essentially a country of small individual exploitation. The factory 
was as common only in the private ownership of one man or one family as 
the field. Trusts, syndicates, even large joint stock companies wore com¬ 
paratively rare, rarer by far than in England. But the new problems that 
confront the country since the War, and the change in the outlook have forced 
upon France organisation and collective action. The trust and the syndicite 
are coming into their owu. France is more definitely becoming ‘capitalist' 
in the modern sense. 

It must be remembered that the chief difficulty that confronts French 
industrial development is that of driving power. The country is definitely 
short of coal. Before tho War, French industry needed 60 million tons of 
coal per year and the country produced 40; 20 millions per year were 
imported from other countries. Now the Sarre contributes 17 millions pet- 
year in addition But production has'grown daring the War ; the occupation 
of principal industrial districts by Germany made obligatory a rapid and 
intensive construction of factories throughout Franco and those new factories 
cannot be abandoned. They continue to work and the old ones ruined by tho 
Germans have been reconstructed; iu addition, Alsace and Lorraine have 
returned to their motherland with all their wealth of iron. For commerce, tho 
potential industrial productivity of France, once the losses have boon fully 
repaired, will be above double of its pre-war production. It follows, therefore, 
that unless science can show new methods of saving power, about double the 
pre-war amount of coal or oil will be required to permit French industries to 
produce what they can and. therefore, to produce on a profitable basis. It 
has been estimated that the shortage of coal ( allowing for the amounts 
obtained from Sarre ) will now bo 30 million tons per year. It will be easily 
understood, therefore, that France cannot possibly release Germany from 
its obligations to deliver coal incurred under the Peace Treaty. A further 
complication, the results of which may possibly become serious in the future 
unless international co-operation is unexpectedly successful, is that France is 
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by this permanent shortage forced into the world international struggle for 
the world's oil-fields. 

In industry, as in agriculture, therefore, it will be seen that there is no 
danger cf unemployment; but that, on the other hand, because of the damage 
inflicted by the Germans during the War both directly and of set purpose upon 
field and factory, and also of the noccssary wastage of human life incurred, 
the resources of the country cannot be fully utilised. In industry, as in 
agriculture, importation is absolutely required in order to maintain the 
effectiveness of the balance, In industry, as in agriculture, the importation 
must be free of payment from the people that wilfully caused the situation. 
But in industry the chief need is of coal or failing it, of crude oil. Any other 
course must inflict additional injury on the French people by further deteri¬ 
oration of their currency, with its consequences of premature d image to the 
character of the French nation and its prudent, thrifty and respectable 
classes. Aud from the point of view of the co-operator, it will be obvious 
that the passing of industries from the hands of comparatively small family 
affairs into larger organisations like trusts and cartels both makes the 
remedv of co-operation more urgent and its application more oasy. The spirit 
of collective action at least has been fortified. On the other hand, the lot of 
the consumer as such has become inexpressibly hard by the rise of prices 
aud the depreciation of the exchange. Prices vary between three and 
four times what they were before the War. Now if all consumers were 
in equal proportion producers, this rise might be comparatively harmless. 
The consumer in bis other Capacity as producer would theoretically be paid 
wages higher in equal proportion. Such, however, is not the case. Unlike 
England, in France nearly every one owns something; and few, oven in the 
humblest classes, are without banked balances, as well as houses, fields or 
other forms uf capital. Their value hao declined by at least two-thirds. The 
interest on their investments has similarly declined in purchasing power. 
Hence even those consumers who are also producers lose this difference upon 
that surplus revenue derived from their past labour or in other words their 
savings upon which they had been accustomed to build. But, of course, all 
consumers are not pr ducers and under no circumstances could be. In 
addition to this class particularly large in France—which lives wholly or 
mainly upon the interest of their savings—there are the old and the young, 
those who have outlived their work and those who have not yet reached 
the age to labour ; there are women who are untrained or who have the cares 
of households and of children. It is all these, the large majority of the 
people, who are being deprived of their subsistence and forced to every 
expedient and to disastrous parsimony by the calculated aud deliberate aotion 
of the German people. The German people must repay. 

It is or ought to be unnecessary to add how difficult is the position in 
England. England has lost a great part of its markets and in consequence 

a u. 
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cannot sell to anything like the same extent as before the War the manu¬ 
factures on which the prosperity of its people depends. It follows, therefore, 
that there is vast unemployment; the figures varying from one and a half to 
two millions. It is clear, therefore, that the last thing which England can 
want is the further importation of goods, or at least of manufactured goods. 
An d it is equally obvious to all who know political economy that payments 
of reparations, like payments in any large quantity between nations, can be 
made only in goods. This does not, of coarse, exhaust the whole question 
in regard to England. There are other aspects which also require considera¬ 
tion. But it is the predominating element in the question It has, therefore, 
to be olearly recognised that the reparations of England and of France are 
wholly distinct. But it should also be amicably as well as frankly recog¬ 
nised that even if England can forego all reparations and even in all pro¬ 
bability with advantage to herself, the payment of their debts from the 
allied nations, that is no reason at all why she should not support her ally, 
France, in her legitimate and necessary demand for reparations from the 
people that caused the damage in the shape of the goods of which she has 
urgent need for her ver y existence.* 

Otto Rothfeld 


SOCIETIES WITH UNLIMITED LIABILITY IN BHAGDARI VILLAGES 

Rural societies have to face a peculiar difficulty if started in villages 
where the Bhagdari tenure prevaila In such villages the members of the 
sooiety own Bhag lands jointly with others. They have, no doubt, a share 
in this Bhag property but under the Bhagdari Act, a portion of a Bhag can¬ 
not be validly alienated ; and, therefore, the share in the Bhag of a member is 
practically no security for the loan advanced to him, and the same difficulty 
is experienced in the case of his sureties. Very often all the sharers of the 
Bhag owned by the borrowing member and by the sureties are not even 
members of the society. When this is the case, the society has nothing to fall 
back upon for the loans advanced and redemption of old debts is an impossi¬ 
bility in such cases. Agriculture has to be carried on even in these circum¬ 
stances and loans advanced are not easily recovered in the Bhagdari villages. 
The agriculturist is immune from arrest, honesty of purpose is not always the 
rule, and this result is not quite unexpected when the benefits of credit are 
not properly understood. The society is, however, of an unlimited liability 
type and no wonder unlimited liability has to be enforced rigorously during 
its liquidation. 

This difficulty can be avoided to a certain extent if the system of instal¬ 
ment shares that is at present in force in Sind is introduced in the societies 

• In writing this artiole 1 have been greatly indebted to the paper by Mr. Piron, printed 
in the " Revue dee Etudes Co-operatives ” of Marob 1924, 
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in Bhagdari villages. With a view to promote savings, many societies adopt 
the system of compulsory deposits; but then these are for fixed periods only and 
they are either withdrawn or adjusted in repayment of loans due by deposit¬ 
ing members. If a certain amount, say 5 per cent, to 10 per cenc. of the loan 
is to be compulsorily invested every time the loan is taken by the members, the 
society will have an extra security for the loan advanced in the shape of its 
shares. These shares are generally non-withdrawable and may go up to the 
maximum of Rs. 1,000 per head. When that limit is reached, a society 
advancing a loan to a member owning only a portion of a Bhag has no risk 
to run and the member taking the loan will not have any difficulty in finding 
out persons who will stand sureties for him as the sureties practically run no 
risk in that case. Bhagdari and Narwadari villages are to be found mostly in 
the Broach and the Kaira Districts in Gujarat, and the Registrar can very 
well press for the adoption of a bye-law on shares when registering new 
societies for Bhagdari villages. 

There is an alternative line of action, namely, the amendment of the Bhag¬ 
dari Act, but it is feared this procedure is a difficult one in that the legislature 
is not easy to persuade. The Bombay Bhagdari Act will require an amend¬ 
ment permitting alienations by way of mortgages and sales in dealings with 
co-operative societies. The Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act was specially 
amended under Bombay Act I of 1912 substantially exempting co-operative 
societies from its operation. Necessary amendments may be undertaken on 
much the same lines as those of section 74A of the Deccan Agriculturist Relief 
Act. No land improvement will otherwise be possible so as to secure the 
growth of economic holdings nor will the difficulty of making the self-same land 
available as security for a loan for improvement purposes be removed in any 
other manner. This is not an unnecessary demand when such concession to 
co-operative societies is already givon as regards alienations of new tenure 
lands* which are also of a restricted character. Why should not the same 
principle be extended to the Bhagdari tenure lands also ? It is to be noted 
that such a recommendation is actually made in reference to the Khoti tenure 
lands by the Konkan Co-operative Enquiry Committee in its report on the 
Ratnagiri District.f 

The inalienable character of the holdings and its consequential results 
have very adversely affected the movement in the Central Provinces as will 
be evident from the following extract from an article in the June issue of the 
Bombay Co-operative Quarterly :— 

“ And closer inquiries show that the deterioration in the Central 
Provinces both in the financial position of the societies and in the 
economic condition of members is greater than that indicated by figures 

•Fide Government Resolution No. A. 601,(Revenue Department) dated 23rd November 1921, 
t Vide the Bombay Co-operative Quarterly Vol. VII, No. 3, pp. 193-207. 
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of working, and in some districts the movement is reported to be on the 
verge of a collapse which will involve the ruin of a large number of 
cultivators. Co-operative credit is tending to become land mortgage 
business and the principle of personal security and joint liability are 
being obscured/' 

Can a greater danger than this be ever conceived ? 

A. U. Malti 


HOUSING OF FACTORY WORKERS IN AHMEDABAD* 

INDIA is passing through conditions, industrially speaking, to which it 
has been quite foreign till very recent times. The industrial revolution of 
which the United Kingdom was the harbinger affected India only at a very 
late stage. It is not proposed to discuss here whether it is for the better or 
worse that we are bidding good-bye to our handicrafts. But it will be agreed 
that the new system of mass production whether on a capitalistic basis or on 
the so-called socialistic principles has come to stay. To attempt to stay the 
force of the all-powerful boilers and chimneys is as impolitic and short¬ 
sighted as to withstand the forces of the Indus by paper embankments. The 
old order has changed giving place to the new. A revolution might have 
been forced upon us in spite of ourselves, and it behoves all public-spirited 
men and women in India to face the new situation bravely and to try to 
overcome the many difficulties that beset the new conditions either during the 
period of transition or in the act of realisation; for it is nothing short of 
social cowardice to fight shy of the new system or to attempt any escape 
from it. 

There will be no sense in stabilising labour—-for the consideration of all 
schemes for housing labour mean nothing but stabilising labour—if we, but 
for a moment, doubted the desirability or the permanence of the present 
system of economic organisation. Thus, starting with the maxim that a 
rapid industrialisation of India is a national duty, the question suggests 
itself as to what are the best means calculated to stimulate our industrial 
growth. In the forefront of the contributory causes stands the organising 
of labour and the providing of housing and the payment of adequate wages. 
A careful enquiry will show that mills in Ahmedabad pay higher wages even 
than Bombay mills; and it may be expected that the Wages Census Report 
by the Bombay Labour Office will bear out this statement. Enquiry through 
the Labour Office shows that while mills in Ahmedabad pay their labour 
Rs. 35 per month on an average, Bombay pays Rs 37 ; to women workers the 
two centres pay, respectivly, Rs. 11 and Rs. 17. We thus see that looking 

* Extracts from a paper submitted on behalf of tho Ahmedabad Mill-owners’ Association 
to the Sanitary Conference held at Ahmedabad on 27th July 1924. 
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to the vast difference in the cost of living in both these centres Ahmedabad 
does pay a higher economic wage. The mill-owners of Ahmedabad cannot thus 
be accused of total indifference towards the welfare of their workmen. 

The other great desideratum left and the most important question that 
confronts the public of Ahmedabad, not less than mill-owners, is the housing 
of mill-operatives. Bombay is reported to be worse off than London in regard 
to its housing conditions. The following table will show how Bombay 
compares with London :— 


Glass of 

Percentage of ocoupant9 of 

Average number of 

tenements. 

eaoh class to total occupants. 

persona 

per room. 


Bombay 

London 

Bombay 

London 

1 room 

66 

6 

4*03 

1-78 

2 rooms 

14 

18 

2.11 

1-56 

3 rooms 

8 

24 

1-60 

1*41 

4 rooms 

5 

21 

1-30 

111 

5 rooms 

4 

12 

1-06 

•96 

6 rooms 

3 

19 




100 

100 




The least percentage of the population, namely 6, stays in one room tenements 
in London, while the same are occupied in Bombay by the highest percentage, 
namely, 66. In London, 19 per cent, of the population stays in 6 room 
tenements and over, and the percentage in Bombay occupying such residen¬ 
tial quarters is 3. Again, there is a material difference in the density per 
room. The average number in Bombay per room is the highest for London. 
We have more than four persons staying on the average in one room, 
though at times as many as 8 families are housed in these dens. This 
may be an exaggeration but it gives a fair idea of facts as they are. The 
city of Bombay is of course wide awake by this time and under the 
Development Scheme it is expected that by the 81st March 1925 when the 
present Rent Act expires, 25 thousand tenements will be ready to accom¬ 
modate 1,25,000. This, of course, does not exhaust the entire programme of 
the scheme, being only half of the proposed programme. Within a decide 
it may be possible to house 2,50,000 people in these rooms and it 
will be noted that the number moans almost the entire population of 
the city of Ahmedabad. It is no exaggeration to say that next to food and 
more than clothing houses are chief among the material needs of man. The 
Government, the Port Trust, the Municipality, and last but not the least the 
public have been keen over this problem in Bombay; and if the housing pro¬ 
gramme is carried out fully, conditions in Bombay will ha, of course, far differ¬ 
ent from what they are and for the better. 

The position in Ahmedabad differs materially from that in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad has homogeneity which Bombay does not possess. The former is a 
centre of one principal industry, while Bombay though principally a cotton 
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manufacturing centre has besides various other industrial activities. Labour 
and capital perhaps in Ahmedabad are better organised, certainly the former. 
Ahmedabad is more of a producing centre than a distributing one. It is 
almost exclusively industrial while Bombay is an industrial, commercial, and 
trading centre. But the important advantage which we possess is again the 
organisation and homogeneity of our labouring classes. We recruit labour 
from areas not very distant from Ahmedabad. Ahmedabad is rural—if the 
expression can be hazarded—in a sense in which Bombay is not and the 
worker does not feel any great difference between conditions obtaining in 
Ahmedabad and those prevailing in his rural home. With these promising con¬ 
ditions, if serious attempts are made to better the housing of labour, more 
immediate and better results can be achieved than anywhere else in the 
country. The housing of labour, perhaps, requires more attention than is 
paid to it. It is the preserver of body that preserves the soul, or houses the 
body that in its turn houses the soul. Environment has a great psychological 
effect. Indian labour is migratory, being almost rural or half agricultural 
and half industrial. It is no secret that there are more people on the 
land than could be supported or are desirable. A distinct industrial 
class will not only give stability to our industries but also indi¬ 
rectly may make agriculture paying. There is much force in the 
argument that no real and efficient education of labour with a view 
to promote its efficiency can be undertaken unless we have established 
and stabilized the industrial class. But efficient labour depending on stabilisa¬ 
tion pre-suposes the existence of good housing conditions for attachment to 
the place of work. 

Having so far dealt with the problem in general terms, it will be 
useful now to turn to those aspects of jt which are peculiar to Ahmedabad. 
Certain statistics have been collected from the members of the Ahmedabad 
Mill-owners Association which point to a number of interesting conclusions. 
The first and foremost of these is that mill-owners have not been indifferent 
to the welfare of the working classes. Secondly, labour cannot be compelled 
much as the mill-owner may wish—though there is neither a legal nor economic 
compulsion to house their labour—to occupy tenements constructed by the 
owners of factories. Mill-owners are not responsible for housing their labour 
nor can they be compelled to that course of action by any legal process. It 
need hardly be made clear that housing does not enter into the contract implied 
or explicit between employees and employers Of about 35 mills which have 
supplied statistics in regard to the housing of labour, some 19 have got some 
kind of accommodation for their operatives About 66 chawls or 1,315 rooms 
have been constructed. It may be mentioned here to avoid any misunderstand¬ 
ing that these chawls and rooms maybe exclusive of each other. Thus about 
1,573 tenements are occupied by the labouring classes and 195 remain 
unoccupied. Out of the total number of 23,019 labourers working in these 
mills, about 10,826 stay in plaoes belonging to other mills or independent a gen- 
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cies, To this number should be added those workmen whose places of residence 
are unknown to these mills and thus the number of those staying outside mill 
ohawls may be taken fairly at fifteen thousand. We also arrive at the same 
figures by more correct calculation, The rooms occupied in the mills number 
1,673 and taking an average of 4 03 as the average density per room the number 
of labourers housed by the mills in their own chawls will be 6,339, Deducting 
this from the total number 23,010, what remains over, namely, 16,680 stay 
outside their own mills. The figures speak for themselves; and it would appear 
that the working classes, duo to whatever considerations, have not done suffi¬ 
cient justice to the efforts of the mill-owners in providing better housing A 
perusal of the report by the Ahmedabad Sanitary Association shows that the 
conditions in many cases were undesirable, Housing conditions ought not to 
carry with them the stamp of social degeneration. Once we have better 
housing the conclusion can be at once stated in clear terms that we shall 
have nobler souls and more efficient workors. 

What then should be the constructive lines of work before Ahmedabad 
degenerates into the shocking housing conditions in Bombay ? The first 
question is, of course, of finances and, secondly, the lines on which houses 
for labour could be provided and whether the housing is going to take the 
form of chawls or cottages. All these questions are, of course, inter-related. 
It is to the interest of industries that labour, if possible, should be housed under 
conditions which approximate as clearly as possible to the rural surround¬ 
ings which have so great a hold on the psychology of the classes migrating 
to industrial centres. In reply to the criticism that the Bombay Develop¬ 
ment Directorate ought not to build chawls at all. Sir George Lloyd observed 
that if unlimited land were available ho would attach greater weight to the 
suggestion for he agreed that the ideal form of housing is not the chawls. The 
chawls in Bombay have been described as “ monstrous and sunless prisons'* 
and sometimes as “ future Bolshevik seminaries. " But Sir George Lloyd 
went on to observe that “the Development Directorate is not undertaking to 
provide palaces but only clean and airy dwellings of the simplest and cheapest 
type possible in which plenty of light and air will be admitted. ” “ Protection 
from sun and rain” was provided and “ privacy secured/* Sir George Lloyd, 
of course, put the case as strongly as he could in favour of chawls in Bombay, 
but the requirements of Ahmedabad differ materially from those of Bombay. 

Chawls have a disadvantage and even in Bombay are a necessary 
evil. Family attachment which is as important as {comfortable housing 
for stabilising labour can hardly be expected to be present in cbawls. 
Women are more sensitive and more accustomed to home life. A 
male, as society as at present constituted requires of him, has to earn bread 
for himself and he may have to wander far and wide in search of employ* 
ment. But he dare not import his family to bis naturalised home unless 
surroundings are as favourable as those prevailing in his own native plaoeor at 
least not much different from those in the new centres. This is a reason why 
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bo many workers in factories have to remain single with disastrous moral 
results, and why most of the workmen are always looking with a longing 
eye for the holidays when they can enjoy the peace of home which is 
almost wholly denied to them in the cities where they work. Again, 
the sobering influence of women's delicacy of temperament is Jacking 
and the labourers have thus no restraining influence. Much of our 
industrial unrest is duo to this anti-social phenomenon, of which, however, 
no notice appears to have been taken. Let us make it possible for i 
family of operatives to stay together and we immediately create an indus¬ 
trial class efficient, educated and faithful. The one objection in Bombay 
against having cottages was that land was not available. In regard to 
Ahmedabad it is found on enquiry that certain areas in the Jamalpur town 
planning scheme were reservod for persons earning less than Rs. 50 per 
month and were previously meant for mill-workers. The reserved areas 
could be made available fcr housing these workers on co-operative linos 
These persons at present pay Rs. 2 to 3 on an average as monthly rent. In 
Bombay, the rent charged for single room tenements varies from Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 7 in the Bombay Improvement Trust Ohawls, the average rent being 
Rs. 4-8-6 which figure may be taken as the economic rent. Perhaps the best 
means to help the working classes will be to organise co-operative housing. 
Lf in Bombay the economic rent averages at Rs. 4-8-6 one can be sure that in 
Ahmedabad cottages on co-operative lines will certainly not cost more, while 
the Ahmedabad operatives with less of economic burden earns the same 
wage as his Bombay brother does. 

Cortain proposals in this direction were considered during the year 1920*21 
by Mr, D. A. Shah, Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Gujarat and 
Miss Anasuyaben on behalf of labour unions in the city. The selection of 
sites was made and it may bo mentioned in this connection that Government 
are prepared to give the advantage of the Land Acquisition Act to housing 
schemes which are based on co-operative principles. But the non-co-operation 
movement was launched in the meanwhile and the project was given up by 
Miss Anasuyaben. Here a word of caution is necessary. It has been 
suggested that it is very difficult to undertake with any prospects of success 
any scheme of co operative housing unless two conditions are satisfied. 
First, the mill-workers themselves should be keen on better housing, 
and, secondly, the mill authorities or Government should be prepared 
to give financial assistance The very efficient labour organisations 
in Ahmedabad could see to it that labour becomes sufficiently educated 
to have a real love for peaceful and comfortable dwellings. The 
educative process can further be helped by the Ahmedabad Branch of 
the Co-operative Institute and the Sanitary Association. The mill-wokers 
have been paying economic rent even for the tenements made available by 
the mills and would not have to pay more. Again, the labouring clasCCs 
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should imbibe the healthy spirit of independence and independent housing 
conditions are the first to contribute to the same. 

As regards finances, it may be hinted that Government make a provi¬ 
sion of Rs. 5 lacs yearly for helping housing societies started on co-operative 
lines. In Bombay, under the housing scheme of the Development Direc¬ 
torate the economic rent is Rs. 14-3-0 and the actual rent averages at about 
Rs 10 •, the difference is made up by proceeds from the cotton C 9 ss. As 
this cess is payable by the whole of the Presidency a portion of its proceeds 
should be made available for the provision of housing for the working classes 
in places like Ahmedabad, in case housing accommodation cannot be secured 
on terms which are within the capacity of the worker to pay. Apart from 
the sympathetic attitude they might evince, the voluntary contributions 
they may be prepared to make, and the sites and other concessions they 
have in their power io confer, the mill-owners cannot be legally compelled 
to bear any financial responsibility for the housing of their labour. True, 
they are to benefit if labour becomes stabilised; but the country 
benefits as well, and the city of Ahmedabad will benefit also. True, the 
mill-owners benefit more directly than any other classes of society; and to 
that extent has been admitted the necessity of voluntary obligations 
on the part of the mill-owners as liintod above. It is really the Munici¬ 
pality and Government that should shoulder the main responsibility. If 
any assistance by way of making up any difference between the economic and 
actual rents is necessary, tho City Fathers should see to it that the housing 
of labour does not sutler merely because of their indifference. The proceeds 
of some tax, such as the terminal tax, to which the mill-owners contribute to 
the extent of a third should be diverted, if necessary, towards supplying 
labour with really sweet homes with all possibilities and charms of a family 
life As far as one can see, the necessity will not arise. A sympathetic 
attitude in regard to finances may be expected from mill-owners; but it is 
really some independent body, for example, the Government or the public 
that should first pave the way towards the construction of the houses for 
labour. It is not that mill-owners are afraid to step in, because, as already 
noted, they are the first to benefit; but their efforts have been and are viewed 
with suspicion; and suspicion has at ail costs to be avoided. The local M&jur 
Office can do a good deal; and really it is the body exceptionally fitted to 
take the initiative in the matter. According to some, the mill-owners have 
also a further duty, namely, that of giving lands in mill premises on long 
leases to housing societies. 

Whatever scheme might be undertaken the desirability of housing 
labour on some such lines as the following is a clear necessity and a case for 
the same has been well made out as I believe at an earlier stage 

Gawnpore is an important industrial centre ; the industries carried on in 
that city have already been described in detail. Here, I propose only to 
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describe the housing that has been provided for the employees of Messrs. Allen 
& Co. and for the workers at the Woollen Mills. Both these firms now form 
part of the British India Corporation, but these settlements were built before 
the amalgamation took place. The one is known as Allenganj and the other 
as McRobertganj. In the latter case, especially, the layout and the arrange¬ 
ment for living are particularly good. The houses are all grouped round 
central courtyards ; each house has, in addition, a little courtyard of its 
own at the back. The houses have one, two or three rooms according 
to the needs of the families that occupy these. The rents charged are merely 
nominal being 10 to 11 as. per month for single quarters and Rs. 1-10-0 to 
1 -12-0 for double quarters. The lanes between the houses are rendered 
shady and attractive by the trees that have been planted. A large play¬ 
ground has been provided by the workers. In addition there is a school 
and a dispensary and arrangements have been made for the provision of 
midwives.* 

The real responsibility rests upon the public. It is a social responsi¬ 
bility ; and just as the public has to mind many affairs not directly connected 
with individual happiness, so the housing of labour is one problem to which 
tie public dare not afford to be indifferent. Society maintains jails and spends 
thousands after reformatory schools : because society, on the analogy of a 
family, has to see that its other, not equally wise and honest, members are 
not penalised, if, as a whole, the family aspires to attain the goal of social 
happiness. So on a larger scale and on a nobler and higher basis with 
society. But in maintaining jails and reformatory institutions, society is 
spending its efforts after what is a declared and necessary evil. Though the 
analogy with the duty that devolves upon society in regard to the housing of 
its backward labouring class members who are not as fortunate as their other 
brethren by no means holds good in that the housing of labour is anything 
but a necessary evil, it is certainly an imperative social duty to see that all 
members of society have as far as possible equal opportunities to enjoy all 
that makes life sweet and endurable ; and the provision for housing labour 
by society is certainly a better economic proposition and, therefore, a higher 
moral obligation than the onerous duty and thankless task of maintaining 
non-social Sadhus. The Co-operative Department and the Institute are all 
willing to join hands with the public, the labourers and the mill-owners 
of Ahmedabad in any plan that has as its basis the housing of labour on 
co-operative lines. But the Municipality and Government as the best organi¬ 
sed representatives of the public have also to see to the better housing of 
the labour classes. The Municipality of Ahmedabad should inscribe, like the 
sister institution in Bombay, in letters of gold over the portals of their offices 
the motto “ Salus populi suprema le 99 that is, the health of the people is the 
supreme law. The mill-owners of Ahmedabad will not be wanting in perform¬ 
ing their social duty, if an appeal is then addressed to them for assistance* 

F. V. Shah 

* Mibb Broughton: Labour in Indian Industries, 
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Labour in Indian Industries: 

By G„ M. Broughton, M. A. 

This little book by Miss Broughton, now Mrs. Ghatteriee, deserves a 
place in the libraries of all those who take interest in the future industrial 
development of the country and who appreciate the fact that this deve¬ 
lopment will involve the country in difficult problems of a type which have 
led to endless discussion in the West. Miss Broughton brought to her task 
considerable experience of English conditions, gathered while working under 
the Board of Trade and the Ministry of Munitions, and of Indian conditions 
as Adviser in the Labour Bureau of the Industries Department; but her book 
is based more upon official reports than upon first-hand knowledge of working 
people. The real reasons for the slight degree of industrial development in 
India are seldom fully appreciated, and Miss Broughton’s brief explanation 
is not very illuminating. Workers work, not because they want to work, 
but because they have wants which must be satisfied. If these wants are few, 
they are inclined to work little; if these few wants are easily satisfied, then 
the inclination to limit work gathers strength. India, especially Northern 
India, has a fertile soil; the sun and monsoon do most of the work required 
to produce food, and man’s part in the process is to a large extent confined 
to a little scratching of the ground and to the scattering thereupon of an 
unnecessarily large amount of inferior seed. In a country with undeveloped 
communications, commerce is apt to be restricted, and wants have to be 
satisfied by local products. Thus there never was, and is not now, any great 
consumption of manufactured articles per capita. The people in the part 
produced so little that they had little surplus to offer in barter for the 
produce of others. There were not the conditions essential to large industries, 
and so there were no large industries in the sense that we speak of the mill 
industries of Bombay or Lancashire to-day. 

Very much the same held good of England so long as she remained a corn¬ 
growing country; she had no surplus of corn to export in payment for imports, 
and foreign trade made little progress. The change from corn to wool provided 
a valuable product for export, and various articles entered the country in 
payment. The change threw off the land a large number of people who 
were driven to seek a livelihood in the towns. The resulting distress 
stimulated inventions and industries sprang up; but it was a long drawn 
out process, and not a mere revolution brought about by a resolution in 
Parliament. 

In India, the demand for industries does not arise from the existence 
of a starving population seeking a means of earning food; nor is 
it a result of any great agricultural change, It appears to be due in 
considerable measure to nationalist feeling, to large potential capital seeking 
profitable investment, and to a surplus of middle class youths with a College 
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education desirous of finding suitable employment for their abilities. The 
result is that the problems arising from the growth of factories are not quite 
the same. There is not the same crowding into towns that characterised the 
corresponding period in England; much of the labour here returns to land at 
certain seasons; many workers are not whole-time factory employees, and 
many, finding themselves able to earn more than their simple needs require, 
refuse to settle down to a life of industrial discipline. The hand-workers 
seldom rise to positions of control; there is no industrial ladder; there is 
little ambition and less thrift; the driving fear of starvation is almost absent; 
the dread of winter is completely so. To the workers, the idea of being out 
of work has not the terrors that so chill the hearts of the English factory 
employees. The proportion of those employe! in mills is so small that their 
return to the land would cause little upset. In short, work in the mill is 
only an alternative and not the sole means to securing the necessities of life. 
The book under review suggests that while the growth of industries is 
far more rapid than most people suppose, it is yet far from attaining to a 
predominant position in Indian economic life. Where the standard of produc¬ 
tion is so low, consumption must also be low, and in consequence the 
purchasing power of the people must be too small to absorb the output of 
large industrial concerns. This is one of the matte: r which are seldom properly 
appreciated; it is not quite clear that it is fully taken into account in this 
interesting book. With very few exceptions, the home market is the largest; 
in the case of India this must always be the case with manufactured goods, 
and the manufacture of goods within India must, therefore, be limited to the 
purchasing power of the people. In England, the great agricultural 
improvements of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries not only provided 
the food to maintain the rapidly increasing urban population, bub they 
enabled the agricultural workers to raise their standard of living, and so to 
absorb the new goods which the mills turned out. In India, such an agri¬ 
cultural revolution is not yet in sight; the purchasing power of the rural 
masses outside the Punjab is not rising rapidly; Indian industries may 
supply the place now occupied* by the imports from abroad, but the per 
capita consumption of mill*made articles is not great, and unless the growth 
of industries is accompanied by a corresponding growth in agricultural 
production, there will soon come a limit beyond which industries cannot 
grow. 

Miss Broughton has not discussed these larger questions; she has preferred, 
perhaps wisely, to confine herfielf to the conditions to be found in mines and 
factories; her investigations have been social rather than economic, and she has 
elected to collect material rather than to seek after distant deductions. The 
material thus brought together will be of great value to students of the present 
industrial wave. In dealing with controversial matters regarding working 
conditions, the writer succeeds in steering a middle course between the 
peculiar current type of would-be “labour leader’' and the optimistic employer ; 
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she states the facts with moderation bat with courage, and explains clearly 
the steps which have been taken to ameliorate the less satisfactory features 
of the labourers 1 lives. As a summary of facts, the book is admirable, and 
if it could secure more general perusal, it would serve to curb much of the 
irresponsible criticism that is apt to mar a good cause. 

H. Calvert 

Report on an enquiry into Agricultural Wages in the Bombay Presidency. 

By G. Findlay Shirras, Director, Labour effioe, Bombay. 

This report is a useful addition to the series of similar publications 
issued by the Bombay Labour Office. Hitherto the work of the Labour Office 
has been confined mainly to industrial concerns, and it is a move in tbe right 
direction that an inquiry into agricultural wages has been made. In a 
predominantly agricultural country like ours, the attention of those interested 
in its economic development should be directed more to the condition of the 
agricultural population on whose well-being the prosperity of other industries 
and of the country as a whole naturally depends. 

The report tries to ascertain the annual changes in agricultural wages 
from 1900 to the present time in the different districts of the Presidency. The 
basis of the information collected is the rates prevalent in or near the 
headquarters town in each district, and in one other town. The former are 
taken to represent urban wages, and the latter represent rural wages. When 
we remember that the area of a district is large, that it contains several 
talukas, each taluka in turn being made up of 60 to 80 villages; when we 
further remember that because of the want of adequate communications or 
the want of facilities for marketing as well as on account of igaoranca on 
the part of the villagers, the wages are not likely to remain at the same 
level throughout the district, we must hesitate to believe that the informa¬ 
tion given in this Report is correct and authoritative for all purposes. So far 
as it showB the way for further detailed inquiry into this vital problem 
of the economic life of the country, the Report is very valuable; if it professes 
to record the correct state of affairs in the Presidency in the matter af agri¬ 
cultural wages, we must pronounce our opinion against it. It is surprising to 
find for example, that in some cases, the urban and rural wages are the same, 
and in others the rural wages are higher than the urban wages—a statement 
which is contrary to ordinary experience. 

In arriving at his conclusions, Mr. Shirras falls in the error common to 
most officials in India, namely, of showing or emphasising the apparently 
bright side of the picture. While speaking of the purchasing power of the 
agriculturist, though ho says that it is difficult to generalise, he quotes the 
opinions of the Divisional Commissioners who hold that the purchasing power 
has increased. We should indeed be glad if this were really so, but no proof 
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is adduced in favour of the proposition except the opinions of a few indivi¬ 
duals, whose word, however highly placed they may be, nesd not be taken 
as gospel truth in a scientific inquiry. Mr. Shirras goes further; Mr. Roth- 
feld's opinion is against the supposed increase in purchasing power, but 
in his remark that the demand for a higher standard of living is greater, 
Mr. Shirras is satisfied that a higher purchasing power is implied. 

It is not possible within the compass of a review to go into the statistical 
details which cover the major portion of this volume which also contains a 
good number of interesting graphs. We may, however, point out that the 
value of this Report and others that may be published by the Labour Office 
seriously suffers on account of the fact that they are published in English, 
and hence are not intelligible to those large classes of people whose conditions 
they propose to study. 

C. N. Vakil 


Industrial Life in Soviet Russia 1917*1923: 

Published by the International Labour Office, Geneva. 1924;r Pp. 260, Price :4s.; $1, 

This is No. 14 of Series B ( Economic Conditions ) of the Studies and 
Reports published by that very valuable international organisation, 
the International Labour Office, Geneva. The book furnishes a compre¬ 
hensive, authoritative and impartial survey of the economic 
conditions in Soviet Russia, particularly since the new economic policy was 
adopted by the Soviets at tbe end of March 1921, but generally also of the 
Communist period from November 1917 to March 1921. For a more 
thorough study of the latter period and of the transition to the new economic 
regime, the reader should consult an earlier publication of the International 
Labour Office, namely, a report on the organisation of industry and con¬ 
ditions of work in Soviet Russia, published in July 1922. The present book 
shows the substantial progress towards economic recovery brought about by 
the adoption of the new economic policy in 1921. All the information on 
which the book is based, such as laws, Government decrees, statistics etc. 
has been taken from Soviet sources of which a complete list is given in the 
bibliography at the end of the book. As a matter of fact, reliable sources other 
than these are hardly available in the Russia of to day, so thoroughly 
officialised it has been under Soviet rule. 

The book comprises eight chapters : (1) On the Position and Functions 
of the Commissariat of Labour ; (2) Wage Policy ; (3) Collective Agreements; 
(4) Settlement of Disputes ; (5) Regulation of the Labour Market; (6) 
Social Insurance; (7) Labour Inspection; (8) Trade Unions. There are 
nine appendices giving a host of statistics on each of these topics. From the 
headings of the chapters one can clearly see the point of view from which 
the book has been written, namely, the wages and conditions of work, 
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That is the natural point of view for the International Labour Office, but 
that is not the only point of view for a complete survey of “ Economic 
Conditions”, it should be remembered. 

It has already been said that the book bring3 out the results of the 
working of the new economic regime in Russia. The new system was based 
on the general rules drawn up by the Tenth Congress of the Gommuaist 
Party and the Ninth Soviet Congress in 1921, These rules, apparently 
intended only to modify former labour legislation, really sought to transform 
it altogether. They were an admission by the Soviets themselves that 
the efforts of the preceding three and a half years at working the 
industries of the country on communist principles had failed and that an 
utter breakdown could only be prevented by resorting to some of the 
principles of discredited Capitalism, Thus »fche old doctrine of compulsory 
labour and the system of estimation and distribution of the supply of labour 
by the State had to go, and the engagement and discharge of workers had to 
be freed from any restriction so long as the employers observed the terms of 
the new Labour Code. Conditions of work were allowed to be determined 
by free agreement between the parties. Labour again became a commodity 
of which the value was fixed by the law of supply and demand, the central 
authorities confining themselves to the fixing of minimum wages. The State 
confined its activities to production in heavy industry, while the production 
of articles for current consumption came to be taken over by private enterprise. 
The result has been that during the first half of 1923 the average wage in 
private industry was 25 per cent, above that in nationalised industry. 

In addition to wages, both nationalised and private industry have, under 
the new Labour Code, to bear additional expense in the interest of the 
worker in the form, for instance, of social insurance payments, payments for 
the maintenance of educational institutions, maintenance costs of factory 
committees, and expenses in connection witli holidays, working clothes, 
grants for technical schools etc, The depreciation of tho rouble and the 
failure of tho many attempts to arrest it, however, upset all calculations and 
prevented the improvement of real wages, in spite of all Government decrees 
and circulars. 

The new economic policy has markedly altered the part played by trade 
unions in the management of undertakings. Nationalised undertakings are 
now managed by boards or directors appointed by the supreme Economic 
Council. The trade unions are only represented on the auditors' committees* 
The proportion of workers on the managements of undertakings, which in 
1920 was 63*5 per cent,, was in 1923 not more than 33 per cent, in large 
industry and 46 per cent, in small industry; among the workers 35 per cent* 
in the large undertakings were Communists, and 29 per cent, in small 
undertakings. It must also be noted that among the workers appointed to 
these boards, the proportion of those who have completed secondary or higher 
technical education has rapidly been growing. 
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The membership of trade unions is no longer compulsory, so there are 
fewer “ dead souls ” in them. The unions conduct an active campaign in 
favour of collective, instead of individual, wage agreements. They play 
an important part in the people’s courts which settle industrial disputes and 
wherein their representatives sit on a footing of equality with the employers' 
representatives. 

During the period of Communism, when membership of the unions was 
compulsory, when the unions assumed the various miscellaneous tasks and 
their finances depended solely the Treasury, a whole army of officials was 
created by them. There were not less than eleven officials to every thousand 
unionists. In the new regime, the number of officials has had to be cat 
down, though there are far too many of them still left. This statement has, 
in fact, a much wider application than iu connection with the trade unions. 
The whole trade union structure is undergoing a change of spirit. Instead 
of the outlying unions being merely “ organs of transmission from the centre 
to the circumference” as in the old regime, they are beginning to interpret 
the ideas and interests of the mass of trade unionists themselves; but the 
bureaucratic spirit engendered during the Communist period is hard to die. 

In short, after a brief but very hard experience of unsuccessful Com¬ 
munism the Soviets are gradually falling into line with the more enlightened 
labour governments of Europe and are consequently becoming ripe for 
entering into the comity of nations, if only the Die-hards and Imperialists 
in the latter will not spurn the hand thus extended by a great nation in 
great woe. 

There is just one word of criticism one would like to express on the 
book under review, and it is this that the mode of presentment adopted iu it 
is such that it appears rather like a stodgy collection of a mass of facts than 
a readable treatise Readers of Indian Administration Reports, most of 
which contain far less material than the book under review, need not b) 
told at greater length what is meant to convey. There is, of course, the 
danger at tbe other end that in the anxiety to make them readable, such 
reports may be turned more into bright sketches than smooth presentations 
of facts and events, which it would be worth the while of students of the 
particular subject to refer to. 

R. M. J. 


Tbe Co-operative Movement in Russia: 

By Elsie Terry Blane. 

( The Macmillan Company, New York, 19*4.) 

This is a thoroughly irritating book; every keen co-operator will feel 
that he must read it, since we have all heard something of the important 
part played by the societies in the great changes that have been taking place 
in Russia; but unfortunately the book is not easily readable, There is no 
preface to tell us who the writer is or what line she proposes to adopt [in her 
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narrative; there is no index to enable us to trace the fate of the various types 
of society; there is no broad sweep of thought connecting the mass of 
facts poured forth in such a bewildering manner as to cause confusion rather 
than understanding. 

BubnofFs excellent little volume on “ The Co-operative Movement in 
Russia ” has described the remarkable growth of the movement prior to 1917, 
and the fresh account here given does not appear to add much to our 
information up to that date. The development was at first largely due to 
the activities of the intelligentsia seeking to assist the poorer and more help¬ 
less classes along economic channels. The fault here committed was in 
attempting to do too much for the people, instead of teaching the people to do 
it for themselves; the result was a large number of societies managed by men 
who were not really of the same class as those for whose benefit they were 
organised, and in consequence the members did not take that active interest 
which can be stimulated when they have been taught to manage things for 
themselves. The foundations were not well laid, although great benefits 
undoubtedly accrued to the people. 

When we pass on to the chapter dealing with the Bolshevist regime, 
our difficulties are not diminished by the wealth of detail which almost 
drowns the account of the main developments. Briefly, it appears that the 
Soviet regime sought to establish a communistic system wherein the State 
would do everything and there would be nothing left for societies of indivi¬ 
duals to do. The large number of societies could not be abolished by decree, 
so the State sought to officialise them by tacking them on to the new system. 
The officials became State servants; the control passed away from the members 
into the hands of autocratic Commissars, and the element of voluntaryism 
was replaced by socialistic compulsion. Indeed, it is interesting to note how 
the much-abused capitalistic tyranny was found to permit too much liberty 
to individuals to please the new ideas. Co-operation was a powerful force 
and it must go, unless it could be incorporated within the new regime. In 
theory it could; but Russia is predominantly a country of small peasant 
proprietors, who produce little beyond what is sufficient to satisfy their 
immediate needs. This little surplus the co-operative societies used to 
collect and sell for the advantage of the producer. Now, the Soviet took 
that surplus for distribution in the towns; there was no work for the societies 
to do; the producers, robbed or, perhaps we had better say, relieved of the 
small surplus which was their only means of providing against bad times, 
ceased to grow more than they needed and so no longer had a surplus to be 
relieved of. The agricultural movement suffered an eclipse which was almost 
complete. 

The distributive societies similarly disappeared or became mere State 
agents working in socialising all commodities. Their independence died. 
The credit societies naturally wilted when private property was abolished, 
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and train-loads of paper money drove all value out of the rouble. When 
Government does everything under the name of socialism, there is nothing 
left for co-operative societies to do. 

But the communistic experiment proved a very complete failure; it 
ignored the universal human desire for a little personal gain for personal 
effort, and so the New Economic Policy came into being, and co-operation 
once more reared its head. The Soviets now decided to permit free trade to 
the peasant in his products; he was to be allowed to buy and sell where and 
how he liked, in the hope apparently that that little surplus of produce would 
once more come into being. To facilitate the new order, co-operative 
societies were encouraged with privileges to act once more as collectors and 
distributors of the peasants’ goods. The declining production was sought to 
be checked by agricultural societies to sell manures, implements and seed, 
and to organise sale of the crops. Even credit societies wore encouraged to 
spring up and embark once more upon their beneficent work. In short, 
co-operation leapt into favour quicker than it had sunk. 

The tale is not well told. To all co-operators, it possesses vast interest; 
but it needs a clear narrative from the pen of one who knows not only a mass 
of details but also the economics of the movement It comes as a shock to read 
that “ poor production of grain is due not to the shortage but to the surplus 
of farm labourers, ” and that co-operation would make labour surplus on 
the land. 

The real economic position of Russia is not understood. A backward 
uneducated people, numbering 130 millions, cannot be jerked about from 
system to system at the will of a few fanatics. The much advertised 
“ freedom of the serfs ” caused untold misery owing to its suddenness 
and to the unpreparedness of the people themselves. The rendition of the 
land to the people led to troubles which Wales has recently experienced 
on a much smaller scale through the break-up of large estates. The 
economic organisation of Russia has never been highly developed ; 
during the stress of the War, the co-operative movement grew at a wond¬ 
rous pace, partly because, to use a hackneyed phrase, it supplied a long-felt 
want, and partly because, for the first time, it was allowed to do so. There 
was required what we in India frequently call a period of consolidation, but 
there never came the opportunity when revolution succeeded revolution until 
the ruler of the hour decided that co-operation must die. It did not die; but 
it suffered submersion under the crude experiments of inexperienced dictators, 
all too anxious to press forward their pet panacea, ere a counter revolution 
came to upset it. The panacea failed with remarkable precipitancy; human 
nature was too strong; and once more co-operation, which is or should be 
built upon human nature, human aspirations and human needs, was called 
upon to save from the wreck the remains of the economic organisation of a 
sorely tried country. The salvage is still in course of examination* 
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Reconstruction is proceeding, but it is doubtful if it is yet time to speak of 
the movement having been restored to all its former glory. To us it is 
important to draw from this experience of Russia the lesson it seems 
to provide. Hasty political change spells danger. There is in co-operation 
a vast potentiality for good; it has been compared with socialism and 
communism and has survived where they have failed. Given a fair 
chance, it may yet prove the salvation of India, as Mrs. Blanc claims it has 
done for Russia; but it must not become the plaything of politicians. 
Economics is apt to be beyond their understanding. 

H. Calvert 

Proceedings of the Seventh Indian Economic Conference. 

Published by the Indian Economic Association ; Price Rs. 2 # 

This is a report of the proceedings of the Seventh Indian Economic Con¬ 
ference held in Bombay in the month of January 1924, under the President¬ 
ship of Sir M. Vishweshvaraya and its interest mainly lies in the collection 
of essays read at the Conference by several persons interested in the study 
of economics. The Conference was opened by His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay. Besides the essays the inaugural speech of His Excellency, the 
presidential address and the discussions on the papers read at the Conference 
have also been published in this report. 

The papers which are in all 21 cover a wide range of subjects though 
tbeir treatment is not equal in every part. There are essays on agricultural 
development, Imperial preference, fiscal arrangements in India, currency 
problems, study and methods of research in economics, the population pro¬ 
blem, co-operative housing and other aspects of the co operative movement 
in India—all of which are problems of practical and national importance to 
the economic development of India and some of which are burning topics 
of the day. 

Some of the articles contributed are scrappy and touch the surface of 
the subjects dealt with, whereas others display ripe scholarship and intimate 
knowledge of problems on the part of the authors. The discussions on the 
different papers would show that the opinion of economists on certain vital 
questions of economics affecting India’s interests is sharply divided. Men 
having practical business experience, men who are engaged in daily commerce 
and men of ability took part in the discussions and advanced arguments in 
support of their views on matters like the currency policy of Government and 
the possibilities of industrial development in India. The papers on Imperial 
preference, the Government of India's currency policy, and the population 
problem in India were hotly discussed and a considerable divergence of opinion 
on these questions was noticed. The Conference did not adopt any resolutions 
voicing its mature and considered opinion on these topics. The reason for 
leaving the discussions as they were and not basing the opinion of the Conference 
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on those was, as was expressed by the President, that u many members were 
Government officials and if they passed resolutions contrary to the policy of 
the Government, the Government might find itself in an awkward position." 
This is really a serious defect which detracts from the usefulness of the 
Conference which should be able to give the right lead to the public in such 
highly technical matters. 

Leaving aside these controversial matters, a perusal of the papers on 
other subjects would leave an impression on the readers* mind that the study 
of Indian economics is in a rudimentary stage and that there are departments 
of economic activities in which men of all shades of opinion can join and work 
for the economic regeneration of the country. Organizations of banking 
concerns—co-operative or joint stock—throughout the country, intensive 
development of industry and agriculture, and starting schools and educational 
institutions for the benefit of the masses in the country are the urgent 
problems which await solution at the hands of both the Government and the 
people. Everyone will agree with the Hon. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla in the 
statement made in the course of his discussion on “ Agricultural versus 
Industrial Development in India” that “ it will be a move in the best direction 
if a Commission ot experts is appointed to enquire into not only industrial 
development, not only fiscal matters, not only agricultural development, 
but to co-ordinate efforts by one Commission which should look and enquire 
into the effective and immediate measures which are necessary for raising 
India economically to a Btage where there will be adequate food and clothing.’ 1 

N. P. B. 


PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATION IN INDIA 

Mad«as 

The year 1922-2S was marked by a continued shortage of crops in 
some of the districts of the Madras Presidency due to want of rain, but 
notwithstanding this the total number of societies increased from 
7,389 to 8,443. Fresh registrations numbered 1,123, but there were 315 
applications pending disposal at the end of the year. A good deal of the 
time of the Department was occupied in reconstituting societies which were 
working badly or in stimulating into activity societies which were dormant. 
The organization for non-official supervision is still being developed and 
hence some conservatism was shown in registering societies. 

The total number of agricultural societies was 7,195 of which 7,ICO 
were for credit, an increase of 894 over the previous year’s figure. 24 of the 
societies were grain banks with limited liability. Membership increased 
from 3,26,61~ to >4,76,679 and the working capital from Rs. 2,22,92,429 
to Rs. 2,65,39,957. The societies work on a system of shares, dividends 
on which are payable annually at the fixed rate of 6J per cent, and the 
total amount of the share capital increased in the year from 23*11 lakhs 
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to 28*74 lakhs. The reserve funds, all invested with the financing agencies, 
increased from 10*88 lakhs to 13*07 lakhs. Deposits are not so poor in the 
Presidency as in some other provinces, but the growth of local resources 
is extremely poor. Members’ deposits increased during the year from 
lakhs to 6£ lakhs and non-members’ deposits from lakhs to 9 lakhs. 

2£ lakhs of members’ and 2 lakhs of non-members’ deposits were held in one 
district and the total amount of both classes of deposits was less than 
Rs. 10,000 in six districts and less than a thousand in one. Borrowings 
from Government increased from Rs. 72,349 to Rs. 2,69,017, owing to the 
advance of sums over a lakh each in two districts, No explanation is 
vouchsafed in the report regarding these special advances. Loans from 
central banks increased by thirty lakhs to 2 crores and 5 lakhs. The total 
outstandings at the end of the year from members stood at 2} crores, 
while arrears amounted to nearly half a crore. This is a somewhat alarming 
position, especially as during the year under review the percentage of over¬ 
due principal to the total demand increased from 31*08 to 35*96 and the 
corresponding percentage for interest rose from 27 96 to 31*59. The 
Registrar attempts an analysis of the causes of these arrears, which are a 
blot on the movement in the Presidency. The most important of these 
causes is the occurrence of scarcity year after year in certain areas which 
has resulted in a temporary inability on the part of the agriculturists 
to repay. Sometimes, the margin of earnings over expenditure is so small 
for agriculturists that it is generally held that the arrears of interest for 
bad years must persist to the end; but this is not true always, for 
experience has shown that often with the return of a normal season all the 
pa >t arrears are cleared off in a good year. Delay in the execution of decrees 
and the disinclination to take action against office-bearers have given 
rise to a feeling that members can with impunity evade payment of their 
liabilities; and in the absence of any outside pressure, this position continues. 
Apparently, in Madras, primary societies have been so thoroughly controlled 
by Departmental inspectors in the earlier stages of their working that they 
have not developed a sense of responsibility among office-bearers; and with 
the Departmental staff not expanding with the increase in the number of 
societies, guidance and direction are lacking to stimulate societies into 
activity. It is also a point for consideration whether the absence of any 
staff responsible to the central banks, save in one or two districts, 
has not contributed to the increase in arrears. Departmental 

officers, with all their good-will, cannot have the same concern for 
recoveries as a bank’s own officers and when a large proportion of the 
capital is derived from central banks, the stimulating of punctual recoveries 
from members becomes more or less a task of the inspecting staff of 
banks. One of the causes for arrears adduced by the Registrar will cause 
considerable astonishment in Bombay. Nearly forty per cent., of the 
advances on an average are being made for periods longer than t^o 
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years. This proportion corresponds to the percentage of advances made 
for purposes such as payment of prior debts, land purchase, agricultural 
improvement or house-building, but owing to an initial mistake members 
of societies have become so thoroughly accustomed to advances being 
made repayable after long periods even when granted for ordinary purposes, 
that the insistence on periods being fixed according to purposes is put 
forward as one of the contributory causes for arrears. 

The most important group among agricultural non-credit societies was 
purchase and sale societies, which numbered 77 at the end of the year. 
They had a membership of 8,091 and a working capital of four lakhs. The 
turnover was less satisfactory than in the previous yen r; sales of goods to 
members amounted to lakhs and purchase of their products to 1J lakhs, 
exclusive of sales on commission amounting to 1J lakh transacted by a whole¬ 
sale society. In addition to these separate societies, a certain number of 
agricultural credit societies interested themselves in the work of purchase 
and sale; but their transactions declined as compared with those of the 
previous year. Joint purchases for supply amounted to If lakhs, the princi¬ 
pal commodities dealt in being food-stuffs, cloth and cattle-food. The total 
amount of the sales effected was Rs. 38,738 only. Societies for production 
and sale numbered four, the objocts of the societies being to manufacture 
bone-meal and other kinds of manure, to hull paddy and crush sugarcane. 
All the societies are reported to have done well. Other typos of agricultural 
societies were 13, one being an irrigation society and nine societies 
composed of tenants started to promote joint cultivation after obtaining 
lands on lease or by transfer. 

The number or non-agricultural societies, 966, is the highest in any 
Indian province. The membership was 1,41,057 and the working capital 
Rs. 1,07,76,920. Credit societies numbered 805, of which 173 were small un¬ 
limited liability societies with a membership of 16,699 and a working capital 
of nearly eight lakhs. The remaining 632 societies with limited liability 
had a membership of over a lakh and an aggregate working capital of 
ninety lakhs, hardly an eighth of which was drawn from central societies. 
Overdues were higher in the unlimited liability societies, but the 
proportion to total outstandings for both the groups was one eighth. The 
societies are not classed separately into people's banks, communal and 
employees' societies; but the Registrar observes that the urban banks have 
grown in size in recent years, and tend to become unwieldy and lose the 
personal knowledge of members, Rut if their size is limited and one area 
is served by more binks than one, it may be difficult for them to provide 
banking facilities and tap sufficient local capital. The total number of purchase 
and sale societies increased in the year from 125 to 114. Of these eleven were 
unlimited liability societies and 103 societies with limited liability including 
85 stores. The value of the stock sold through stores declined during the 
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year from 16J to 14J^ lakhs and there was also a decrease in the working 
capital. Societies for production and sale numbered 13, and among these 
were societies for basket-makers, coir-workers, mat-makers and quarry- 
workers. The working capital involved in the purchase, sale and pro¬ 
duction societies was nearly seven lakhs and the membership over 18,000. 
Weavers* societies numbered 35, and commanded a working capital of 
Rs. 1,29,754. The volume of their transactions fell off by nearly 50 per cent, 
during the year, and it is found that the further development of the 
societies is not possible unless they can obtain the services of trained and 
experienced managers. Individually the societies cannot pay for such men, 
and proposals are under consideration for the starting of a union or unions for 
weavers* societies. Societies for other forms of co-operation numbered 34, of 
which 18 were building societies. Arrangements were made during the year 
for the grant of loans by Government to such societies, hut no advances were 
taken by any society before the close of the year. There were three print¬ 
ing presses and four miscellaneous types of societies, all of which could have 
been classed as consumers’ or producers’ societies. Nine were labour societies 
which obtain contracts for works and provide tho organized labour of their 
members. All the societies of this typo have duno well, and there is a very 
promising field for co-operative work in this direction, not only in Madras 
but in other provinces as well. Reference may be made here to the societies 
for persons belonging to the untouchable or other backward classes. The 
number of these was 904 with a membership of 52,858. 457 of these 
societies have been organized and are supervised by the Labour Department, 
while through the Co-operative Department also special efforts are being made 
to extend the membership to agricultural labourers and other working 
men belonging to the most backward sections of the community. There 
were no le v s than 32 societies for scavengers and 34 for municipal employees 
admitting scavengers and sweepers to membership. Some of these credit 
societies for the backward classes also interest themselves in the promotion 
of house-building and the provision of arrangements for joint purchases. 

For the 26 districts of the Presidency there were 32 central banks 
with a Provincial Rank at the apex. The working capital of the Provincial 
Bank increased during the year from 75 to 86 lakhs, although the increase 
in lendings was less than a lakh. The increase in resources was utilized 
in outside investments, which amounted to 15i lakhs as against 3J- lakhs 
in the previous year. These investments, together with the undrawn portion 
of the credit with the Imperial Bank, provided ample fluid rosource for the 
deposit liabilities of the bank which stood at 77f lakhs. Deposits from 
within the movement amounted to fourteen lakhs only. The Registrar is 
hopeful that all the surplus funds of the Provincial Bank will in a few 
years* time find employment within the movement, but it is doubtful if 
a banking concern whose clientele is restricted to 32 units has any 
promising future before it, It is not a temporary phase that is being 
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witnessed in Madras, and the problem deserves more serious consideration 
than it has received either in Madras or elsewhere. The root of the 
trouble seems to lie in the notion that the unit for financial organi¬ 
sation should be a revenue district; for then a limit is placed on the 
possibilities of intensive development of financial arrangements and the 
introduction of banking facilities. The Registrar observes that the 
experience in Madras of banks for smaller areas has not been particularly 
satisfactory; but he also adds that this development has taken place in 
a peculiarly backward area. Practically all the provinces in Northern 
India, especially Bengal and the Punjab, now favour banks for small units, 
often experimenting with various types of organization; and Madras would do 
well to profit by their experience. While the number of central banks remain¬ 
ed the same as in the previous year, their working capital increased from 
2*11 crores to 2*48 crores, nearly half of which was obtained in the shape 
of public deposits, including deposits by local bodies, security deposits of 
public contractors and other quasi-public funds, which went to swell 
considerably the local resources. Share capital amounted to 28J^ lakhs, 
reserves to 5 lakhs, deposits from societies to 23 lakhs and borrowings from 
the Provincial Bank to 72 lakhs nearly. As against their deposit liabilities the 
banks held cash to the extent of 7 lakhs and investments of the value of 
15J lakhs. In addition, the banks enjoyed over-draft arrangements with 
the Imperial Bank of India. Loans due from societies amounted to 2 \ 
crores; and though the Registrar reports that there was some improvement 
in collections, the percentage of overdue principal to the demand for the year 
increased from 10*74 to 12*68 and for interest from 6*78 to 7*83 With one 
or two exceptions none of the banks had any arrangements for supervision 
and inspection and depended either on the Departmental staff or on unions 
to whose income they contribute a share based on the amount of interest 
earned. The number of these unions increased from 209 to 247, inclusive 
of three district federations, which in addition to their federal functions in 
relation to unions, exercise supervision over such primary societies in their 
areas as are not affiliated to unions, The membership of the unions was 6,514, 
leaving 1,647 primary agricultural societies not affiliated to any supervising 
union. But out of these a large number were either under the direct 
supervision of the Labour Department or some other organization. The 
number of supervisors maintained by the unions was 237, an increase of 
61 over the previous year’s figure ; and against an income of 2| lakhs, 
expenses were incurred to the extent of a lakh and a half. Government’s 
expenditure on supervision and control amounted to over 6 lakhs and the 
Registrar believes that the increase in the proportion which the expenditure 
of the unions bears to the cost of the official staff shows that considerable 
progress is being achieved in de-officializing control. One wishes that 
this were true; for the Madras Presidency has a huge army of official 
“co-operators”, 23 assistant registrars, 262 field inspectors, 172 assistants and 
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clerks and some 75 honorary Assistant Registrars nominated by Govern¬ 
ment and working under the Registrar. The value attached to non-official 
effort may be seen from the fact that a bare mention is made of the existence 
of the two provincial unions of the Presidency and no description is given of 
their work and their place in the movement. 

Bengal 

The agricultural season in Bengal for the year 1922*23 was, on the whole* 
a favourable one; and the outturn and prices of jute, the principal commercial 
crop of the Presidency, were satisfactory. Financial conditions were 
disturbed mainly on account of the failure of fche Alliance Bank of Simla; but 
these unsettled conditions served to attract money to co-operative insfcitu* 
lions as a channel for sound investment. Some uncertainty regarding future 
development was created by the publication of the revolutionary proposals 
of the Bengal Retrenchment Committee; but as these proposals were more 
or less rejected by Government, their ultimate influence on progress during 
the year under report was negligible. The total number of societies 
increased during the year from 6,679 to 7,822, membership increased from 
2,60,142 to 2,92,981, and the aggregate working capital from Rs. 3,68,68,175 
to Rs. 4,33,63,800. 

With the large increase that took place during the year, Bengal is only 
next to the Punjab in the total number of agricultural societies, which 
was 7,213. 7,011 of these were agricultural credit societies, nineteen being 
grain banks and the remaining unlimited liability societies of the usual type. 
The increase in numbers over the previous year was 954, membership rose 
from 1,70,067 to 1,86,944, and the working capital from Rs. 1,30,80,811 to 
Rs. 1,48,62,021. To the increase in capital the biggest contribution was in 
the shape of loans from central banks, the amount of which rose by ton lakhs 
to a crore and five lakhs. The reserve funds increased to 21 § lakhs and the 
share capital to 7 lakhs. The share system was introduced in the Presidency 
only recently, till when members’ savings used to be collected iu societies in 
the form of deposits. The figure of such deposits is not, however, very 
substantial, although efforts are now said to be made to attract members’savings 
by introducing home savings boxes and the provision of banking facilities by 
central banks. Seven lakhs nearly were held as deposits from members and 
non-members, and the increase in both classes of deposits did not exceed a 
lakh and a half. Overdues were apparently heavy, for there were Rs, 
44,70,948 in arrears at the end of the year as against total outstandings of 
Rs. 121.31,315 due from members. The Registrar, however, states that the 
collections which amounted to 36*12 lakhs during the year were the best 
during the last triennium. Unwieldy societies were split up and consider¬ 
able attention was devoted to the improvement of their general working, the 
training of office-bearers and the detection and prevention of malpractices. 

Among agricultural non-credit societies, those started for the development of 
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irrigation formed the most important group. These numbered 114 as against 29 
in the previous year, had a membership of 4,689 and a working capital of Rs. 
77,658. The development of this form of co-operation was confined mainly 
to two districts particularly susceptible to famine, namely, Bankura and 
Birbhoom. The services of an Agricultural Engineer have been placed at the 
disposal of the Registrar for technical assistance, and an overseer of the 
Irrigation Department has been posted under the Engineer as a special 
inspector. The older societies are doing well, and so helpful were these to 
the agriculturists during the scarcity that prevailed in the season, that 
villagers have needed no further demonstration of the effectiveness of this 
form of co-operative endeavour, and considerable demand has sprung up 
for more societies and for taking up a number of small schemes in hand in 
different centres. In Bankura, work has already been completed in 32 of 
the societies, and farther schemes for construction of weirs and dams, 
channels and suice-gates are under consideration. Technical advice on the 
financial and engineering aspects having been made available and a popular 
form of organization having been devised, it is not strange that the popu¬ 
lation of these tracts should co-operate to bring back their land to the 
condition of fertility which it enjoyed only a hundred yoars ago. Another 
important group was that of the producers’ milk societies, which increased in 
number from 47 to 52. They had a membership of 2,040 and transacted 
sales to the extent of about half a lakh on a capital of Rs 14,154. The 
average supply of milk was 35 maunds a day ; and arrangements are under 
consideration for making the supply more regular and providing facilities for 
quick transport. The economic condition of the milkmen seems to have improv¬ 
ed and borrowings from the societies were much less than in previous years. 
The Ganja Cultivators’ Society had another successful year, and in addition to 
obtaining satisfactory prices on the Ganpi grown, the Society was in a position 
as in previous years, to make handsome contributions to local schemes of 
public utility. Purchase and sale societies increased in number from 5 to 
21; they had a membership of 4,147 and a working capital of Rs. 151,641 
but these figures convey a wrong idea of the actual position, for one society 
alone had a membership of 3,279 and a working cipital of Rs. 1,30,037. 
The turnover was nearly equal to the amount of the working capital, and 
though the Sunderbans Society had a successful year of working, almost 
all the other societies worked at a loss. Some sale societies were started 
during the year, and these have arranged for galas for the storage of grain. 
The Registrar is of opinion that Government should give some financial 
assistance for the provision of storage accommodation as in Germany, for 
only then will it be possible to link up credit and sale and save members of 
credit societies from being forced to sell their crops in a falling market soon 
after the harvests have been gathered in. Arrangements have been devised 
in consultation with the Department of Agriculture, for the distribution of 
j ute seed through credit societies. There were eleven agricultural assooia- 
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tions in existence, which have for their object the supply of agricultural 
requisites such as seed, manure and implements and the production or 
propagation of pure varieties of seed. 

The number of non-agricultural societies increased from 453 to 513, their 
membership from 68,720 to 79,721, and their working capital from Rs. 
73,93,293 to Rs. 90,90,652. 186 were credit societies, all, except three, of the 
limited liability type. Their membership was 62,070 and their working 
capital Rs 83,19,268, of which only a lakh was derived from central banks. 
Calcutta had 36 societies, mainly for middle class employees in Government 
and commercial establishments, and there were a few town banks upcountry, 
some of which may develop into peoples’ banks for the provision of banking 
facilities to all classes of the community. Overducs were less than 7 per cent, 
of the outstandings and the standard of management was high. The same 
can hardly be said of the stores and supply societies, the number of which 
declined from 80 to 76. Their membership was 13,000 and the working 
capital about 5} lakhs, while sales fell off by over a lakh to 7*90 lakhs. A 
good number of the stores worked at a loss, and the management suffered 
from lack of business aptitude and uneconomic purchases. The Registrar 
believes that the development of some arrangements for joint purchases may 
be of assistance to the surviving stores, but thinks that the prospects are, on 
the whole, gloomy. The societies for artisans and the efforts to develop 
handicrafts and home industries through co-operative organization are a 
notable feature of eo operative work in Bengal. The number of societies 
increased during the year from 197 to 233, and though there were societies 
for miscellaneous groups of workers such as shoe-makers, lac-growers, conch- 
shell workers and oil-presBers, the three-main groups were ocoon-rearers, 
fishermen and weavers. Fishermen’s societies numbered 54, with a member¬ 
ship of 1,098 and a working capital of Rs. 49,018. Most of them were credit 
societies, although some have obtained fishery leases to be enjoyed in common, 
and joint purchase of requisites and co-operative sale of catches are being orga¬ 
nized. Cocoon-rearers’ societies numbered 16, and besides providing credit 
these assist in the purchase of cocoons. As there are societies of rearers and 
weavers as well, the Registrar hopes that it will be possible, in the near future, 
to organize the entire industry on a co-operative basis. Weavers' societies 
increased in number from 120 to 142; their membership was 1,882 and their 
working capital Rs. 62,754. The societies were grouped mainly under five 
central unions, which provided finance and arranged for the supply of yarn 
and the sale of cloth. One of the primary societies conducts work on a 
factory basis like a producers’ society, while others work as resource socie¬ 
ties. Although the starting of unions has, for the time being, solved the problem 
of finance, the Registrar feels that some guarantee by Government against 
loss is necessary if this important group of artisans* societies is to succeed. 
It may be noted with interest that the introduction of cheap electric power 
for the development of hand-loom weaving is under consideration. Among 
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the miscellaneous group of non-agricultural non-credit societies, there were 2 
Zamindari societies and 13 anti-malarial societies. The Zamindari societies 
are intended to promote joint farming on behalf of tenant-farmers, while the 
anti-malarial societies undertake local schemes of sanitary improvement and 
provide free or cheap medical assistance. 

There was no addition to the number of supervisions! unions,which stood 
at six as in the previous year. The anti-malarial societies had their own 
union In Calcutta, there was a banking union for the milk societies and as 
mentioned above, there were five industrial unions. The milk union had a 
good year with the improvement of the position of its affiliated societies. 
Four of the industrial unions were new; but the older union at 
Bankura did well and organized the supply of yarn by arranging 
for a credit with the Provincial Bank. The number of central 
banks increased from 72 to 80, including a separate bank for irrigation 
societies and the Department has definitely adopted the policy of making 
the area of each central bank as compact as possible so as to decentralize the 
provision of finance and the conduct of supervision. These banks serve 26 
districts and there is one district in which the number of central banks is as 
high as seven. With the delimitation of the area of operations it has been 
found possible to confine membership to societies and to entrust management 
and control to the representatives of societies with, if necessary, some out¬ 
siders to be co-opted for purposes of advice and guidanoe. This development, 
in the opinion of the Registrar, is of the utmost importance in strengthening 
internal control among societies, improving the standard of management and 
stimulating the desire for progress. Some fifteen out of the banks were of 
the pure type; but it is curious that side by side with these there were 
banks of the capitalist type with no societies as members. The total 
working capital of the banks amounted to Rs. 1,51,25,978, an increase of 
about 20 lakhs over the previous year's figures. Shares and reserves 
formed about twelve per cent, of the total resources, deposits amounted to 
a crore, and a little under one-fourth of a crore wae derived from the 
Provincial Bank. Outstandings with societies amounted to 1£ crore; 
while 5£ lakhs were held in cash and 11 lakhs in investments, against 
current and savings bank deposits of eleven lakhs and fixed deposits of 
28 lakhs maturing within the following 12 months. The Provincial Bank 
was, if anything, still better placed in the matter of fluid resources, 
holding as it did nearly 14 lakhs in investments and 10 lakhs of 
undrawn credit against total deposit liabilities of under 30 lakhs, 
of which only 3-25 lakhs were to mature in the following 
year. The Bank's working capital increased during the year from 
Rs. 25,41,391 to Rs. 34,73,386, and over one-third of its deposits were 
obtained from central banks and societies. The increase in resources was 
larger than the demand for funds and four lakha had to be invested with other 
provincial banks. The Registrar mentions that during the year under report 
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it was settled that the Provincial Rank would meet the demands of affiliated 
central banks for short terms only,leaving them to satisfy the long-term require¬ 
ments of agricultural societies out of their local resources. The position may 
be different in Bengal from what it is in Bombay and the need for long-term 
capital may be less acute, Experience in Bombay and Madras, however, shows 
that it is for long-term capital that central banks have to seek outside 
assistance; and as the supply of such capital postulates some kind of State 
aid, it will be through a central organization like the apex bank that the 
long-term capital could be made available. All the central banks in Bengal 
have some arrangements for supervision, but3till the Co-operative Department 
plays quite a prominent part in the matter of inspection. Apart from central 
banks there is no non-official organization for systematic, regular and continu¬ 
ous propaganda and braining, education and supervision. The Bengal Co-ope¬ 
rative Organization Society continues to issue its journals and carry on 
some propaganda through occasional lectures and addresses; but its scope needs 
to be considerably widened and its constitution given a representative 
character before it can assume the role of the federal deliberative, advisory 
and educational body for the movement. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 

It is now twenty years since the co-operative movement was introduced 

Co operative * n ^ n( ^ a ant ^ was enacted to provide for the con- 

Law stitution and control of co-operative credit societies. The 

initiative came from the Government of India and the 
legislation was made applicable to the whole of British India. A fow years* 
experience was enough to indicate the defects in the working of the Co¬ 
operative Credit Societies Act oi 1904, particularly in three directions. It 
was found necessary to abolish the arbitrary division of societies into rural 
and urban, to provide for the starting on sound lines of central societies for 
finance or control having primary societies as members, and to promote the 
extension of the co-operative movement to purposes other than credit. 
These endB were secured by the enactment of the Co-operative Societies Act 
of 1912, which now regulates the working of co-operative societies in all the 
provinces of British India. This legislation reproduced the general frame¬ 
work of the earlier Act, particularly in regard to the authority of the Local 
Government and the powers of the Registrar. The Government of India and 
the Imperial Legislative Council deliberately refrained from providing for 
any penal sanction for the purpose of enforcing the provisions of the Act, 
except in regard to the use of the term " co-operative ” by any institution 
not registered under the Act. Another point to which attention may be 
invited is the scrupulous care taken by Government and the legislature to 
keep the provisions of the law as simple and as elastic as possible. Sim¬ 
plicity is necessary to ensure that legislation should not be too elaborate for 
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the comprehension of those classes for whom it is mainly intended, namely, 
agriculturists, artisans and persons of small means. Elasticity is equally 
necessary even now as the movement is a growing one and though some 
knowledge has been gathered of the working of co-operative credit and of 
central agencies for finance, our experience of co-operative production, co¬ 
operative distribution and other aspects of the movement is too meagre to 
enable us to prescribe any very definite lines to regulate their working and 
constitution. It is the recognition of the supreme needs for simplicity and 
elasticity which led the Government of India in li)04, as in 1912, deliberately 
to eschew the elaborate provisions of the Indian Companies Act which were 
generally unsuited to the types of institutions proposed to be started and the 
class of people who were expected to run these institutions. During the 
twe've years that have elapsed since the existing law governing co¬ 
operative societies was enacted, the movement in the Bombay Presidency has 
undergone a veritable transformation. The number of societies is now ten 
times what it was then. New types of societies have been introduced, co¬ 
operative banking has developed with the growth of the Provincial Bank 
and the starting of central and urban banks, unions have been organised 
for local supervision and mutual control, and, lastly, a provincial representative 
organisation has been brought into being for propaganda and organisation, 
training and supervision, which is expected in a few years* time to develop 
into the controlling federation for the movement. The financial commit¬ 
ments of Government have been considerably roduced, save in regard to 
co-operative housing, co-operators are prepared to assume responsibility for 
organisation, supervision and internal control, and a body of non-official 
workers has been trained who can be entrusted with the performance of 
these duties. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that, in view of these altered circum¬ 
stances, Government should have decided to amend and 
The New Bill consolidate the law relating to co-operative societies in the 
Presidency of Bombay. Go-operation under the new con¬ 
stitution is a transferred subject and, as such, falls within the scope of the 
provincial legislature. The amendment and consolidation of the law is 
hence proposed to be secured by the enactment of provincial legislation and 
to this end a Bill was introduced in the Bombay Legislative Council 
during its last session. After some preliminary discussion the Bill 
has been referred to a Select Committee, which meets this month and 
whose report will be taken into consideration at the next session of the 
Council to be held in October. The most important changes contemplated, as 
mentioned in the Statmenb of Objects and Reasons, are the adoption of a 
classification of societies whose objects and methods of working are different, 
the introduction of a clear-cut system of winding up, liquidation and dis¬ 
solution on the analogy of the Indian Companies Act, and the provision of 
summary powers for the recovery of dues under the awards of arbitrators. 
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The legislation with its 73 sections is more elaborate than the existing Act 
with 50 sections, certain provisions of the Indian Companies Act are proposed 
to be incorporated in the Bill, and for the first time in the history of co¬ 
operation in this country provision is made for penal sanction to enforce 
the observance of the law. In all these respects, thero is a departure from 
the earlier policy of the Government of India and the Imperial Legislature, 
which departure should be permitted by the local Legislative Council only after 
very careful consideration, especially in view of the fact that no other province 
in India has found it necessary to depart from the original policy of the 
Government of India. With the adoption of the system of classification 
under the Act itself, a certain amount of rigidity will be imparted and an 
element of separation introduced, features which should be avoided at any 
rate now when the non-credit branches of the movnment are still in the 
process of rudimentary growth. The classification may well be relegated to 
Rules which can be altered from time to time and will permit of greater 
elasticity. The procedure of having extra-ordinary meetings, passing special 
resolutions, providing for half-yearly publication of accounts may be 
necessary for combinations of capital on a large scale, but is entirely out of 
place in a piece of legislation which seeks to promote the organisation of 
agriculturists, artisans and persons of small means for common economic 
ends. It is, again, desirable to improve the machinery for the winding up 
of cancelled societies, but in copying the provisions of the Indian Companies 
Act Government seem to have overlooked the fact that the powers proposed 
to be conferred under the Bill are not to be exercised by a Court of Law 
but by an officer wielding administrative authority, whose orders again are 
not to be subjected to any revision. If the application of the provisions of 
company law is decided upon, it will be necessary to provide for some 
appeal, and to transfer to a Court of Law the power to assess damages against 
delinquent promoters for misapplication of funds, misfeasance or breach of 
trust, the Registrar's duty being merely to move the Court on receipt of any 
complaint from the liquidator of a cancelled society. 

There have further been incorporated in the Bill certain sections of the 

English Friendly Societies Act, under which the disobedience 
Official Control . ... , „ . 

oi summons, the submission ot false or insufficient information, 

the neglect or contravention of the provisions of the Act and the failure to 
give notice or send returns are treated as offences, the penalty for these 
offences being ft fine not exceeding Rs. 200. Power is also given to the Registrar 
and persons authorised by him to inspect or audit the accounts of societies, 
to summon and enforce the attendance, at the time of inspection or audit, of 
offioe-bearers, agents, servants and members of the societies. No case is made 
out, either in the Statement of Objects and Reasons or in the speeches made by 
officials while supporting the introduction the Bill, to justify the introduction 
of these penal clauses. The creation of offences is wholly undesirable in 
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relation to agricultural credit societies, other rural societies and societies for 
petty artisans and handicraftsmen inasmuch as the management rests on 
persons who have yet to ba educated in the implications of financial responsi¬ 
bility and who do not often know how to sign their names, much less to read 
and write. It may be necessary to enforce the due submission of accounts and 
returns by larger institutions and the proper observance by them of Rules, 
b(pe-laws, and the provisions of the Act. If, therefore, the penal sections are 
retained, they should be made applicable only to institutions run by the 
literate urban classes and incurring large public liabilities. The power of 
summoning attendance is unduly wide and is very liable to be misused if vest¬ 
ed in all officers of the Co-operative Department. Its exercise should, there¬ 
fore, be restricted to special inspections under the Act or audit on the Regis* 
trar being satisfied that the office-bearers or members are evading inquiry. In 
all the directions mentioned above, the Bill seeks to add to the powers already 
enjoyed by the Registrar, and to make co-operative societies subject, in a 
larger measure than at present, to the control of an officer of Government. 
It is curious that Government should have found this course of action 
necessary in a province, where non-official effort has contributed mainly to 
the growth of the movement, where a representative central organisation 
composed of societies is in existence and is functioning satisfactorily, and 
where central financing agencies have declared their willingness and proved 
their capacity to assume full financial responsibility in relation to their 
affiliated societies, While Government have thought it lit to add to their 
own powers of control, they have entirely failed to appreciate the altered 
status of the movement and to make any provision of the transfer of powers 
or the delegation of authority to co-operative institutions. No attempt is 
evident to assist in the evolution of internal control or to promote the growth 
of self-governmeut. There is no reason why the law itself should not facili¬ 
tate the delegation of functions to registered societies such as uuions and banks 
and the Institute itself, and even if the general scheme of work is not to be 
recast, devolution of authority and transfer of responsibility can be secured in 
numerous directions. Government can, however, afford to retain thestrings 
of control in their hands, so long as there is no insistent and definite demand 
from within the movement for real de-officialisation. The demand is 
there, but it is vague, it is not organised and not vocal enough to be 
convincing. To focus it and to give public expression to it, what is most 
required in the movement to-day is a strong federal organisation, which can 
unite societies in a common endeavour, be dependent on societies for its 
finances, and be wholly responsible to and representative of societies. It 
should be the aim of the Institute to achieve this position, which it can do 
only by securing financial stability and independence. The & ily manner in 
which the Institute can secure this is to get recognition under law as the 
federal organisation to which societies should be asked to contribute a fixed 
proportion of their surplus profits, after all the statutory liabilities have 
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been met. The Institute should also be made the repository of those portions 
of the surplus assets of liquidated societies which are not assigned by the 
members to some local object of public utility or charitable purpose. 


Having discussed the principal modifications in co-operative law, either 
contemplated or required, reference may now be made to 
Proposed some of the other changes which are proposed. The most- 

important is the extension to the awards of arbitrators of 
the summary powers of recovery already made applicable to the orders of 
liquidators. As mentioned in the explanatory note attached to the Bill, this 
change has been demanded by co-operators at their conferences and is not 
proposed by Government on their own initiative It is doubtful, however, 
if the full import of this so-called concession is realised either by co-ope¬ 
rators or by Government To devise a special procedure for the recovery of 
outstandings in a defunct society which is no longer a co-operative body is an 
entirely different proposition from the use of the Land Revenue Code for the 
recovery of the dues of every recalcitrant member against whom a society has 
to take action. The grant of these summary powers is bound to have an 
adverse effect on the morale of the managing committees of societies and may 
lead to slackness in the selection of members and in the grant of loans. As to 
its influence in reducing ovordues, the experience of Madras, where the special 
procedure has been made applicable but where the percentage of arrears to 
demand is higher than in most Indian provinces, is hardly convincing. 
Another important change contemplated is to authorise the Registrar to have 
sole discretion in the disposal of the surplus assets of liquidated societies in 
any one of the three methods described in the Bill. Hitherto the decision 
rested with the members of the defunct society, subject to the approval of 
the Registrar, and it is essential that they should not be deprived of this 
right. Voting by proxy is abolished for individuals. “ One man one vote 99 
is made the rule of all classes of societies, a direct limitation is placed on 
the rate of dividends, and the portion of profits permitted to be assigned to 
charitable objects is raised from 10 to 20 per cent, of the net profits; 
while power is given to Goverment to approve of the donation of the 
whole or part of the reserve fund to some public purpose likely to promote 
the purpose of the Act, a provision which in the form in which it stands 
appears to be unsound financially. The prior claim granted to societies on the 
crops of members on account of advances made for the expenses of cultiva¬ 
tion is convorted into a lien, and the procedure relating to the arbitration 
of disputes at present prescribed under the Rules is incorporated in the 
body of the statute. Most of the minor changes are useful and hence accep¬ 
table to co-operators; but while making these changes, it is necessary to 
introduce certain other modifications which are necessitated by the altered 
status of the movement. It is necessary, for instance, to provide in the 
statute itself that the Registrar's decision in regard to the registration of a 
o. 15 
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society or amendment of its bye-laws shall be subject to appeal to Government, 
and that in regard to the exercise of his judicial functions the appellate autho¬ 
rity shall be the District or Small Causes Court. The grant of exemption 
from the provisions of the Act should be governed by some well-defined rules; 
but if this is not possible, it should be laid down that where the exemption of 
a society from certain provisions involves the withdrawal of some concessions 
or benefit conferred by statute, such exemption shall not be made final 
without giving the society concerned an opportunity of showing cause why 
the concession should not be withdrawn. The wide powers of rule-making 
enjoyed by Government under the existing law are to be continued and no 
provision is made for previous consultation with co-operative bodies such as 
the Institute; and it is necessary either to provide for this, or at any rate 
to lay down that the rules should not be finally adopted without the approval 
of the Bombay Legislative Council. 

* * * 

The agricultural season of 1923-24 was, on the whole, an unfavourable 
one for many districts of the Presidency proper, where co- 
'^bombay'° operation has become popular among the agricultural classes. 

There were several changes in tho personnel of the Depart¬ 
mental officers who, at present, control and regulate the growth of the 
movement; and the present Registrar took ovor charge from Mr. Otto 
Rothfeld right in the middle of the year. The increase from 12 per cent 
to 18 per cent, in the proportion of arrears to total outstandings which 
occurred in the previous yoar, and the subsequent examination to which 
the movement was subjected also tended to check the rate of progress; for it 
was felt that no active policy of further development could be pursued 
until the conduct of f-upervision had been placed on a responsible basis and 
the pace of fresh organisation was made dependent on the evolution of a 
sense of internal discipline and the establishment of co-operative agencies for 
mutual control. As a result of the operation of thoso various factors, the 
increase in the total number of societies was very small, being only 210. 
The total number of societies increased from 3,533 to 3,743, membership rose 
from 3,85,834 to 3,57,298, and the aggregate working capital from 
Rs. 5,83,16,066 to Rs. 6,19,66,716. To the increase in working capital, 
the largest contribution was made by central banks, including the Provincial 
Bank. The number of these institutions remained 20 as in the previous year 
but their working capital increased from Rs. 1,69,32,904 to Rs 2,23 14 876* 
The number of guaranteeing unions was reduced from 66 to 64; and*as* the* 
working of these bodies has not been generally satisfactory, it is proposed 
now to register only supervising unions in future. Agricultural societies 
increased in number from 2,869 to 3,050, the number of credit societies 
rising from 2,710 to 2,860 and of non-credit societies from 159 to 190. 
Included among the latter were some 25 taluka agricultural associations whose 
aims are mainly propagandist and educational. The membership of agri- 
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cultural societies increased from 2,07,322 to 2,20,616 and the working 
capital from Rs. 1,75,99,090 to R«i. 1,97,61,913. .Non-agricultural societies 
increased in number from 569 to 600, while their membership rose from 
1,20,159 to 1,27,657 and the working capital from Rs. 1,87,84,072 to 
Rs. 1,98,89,927. Credit societies numbered 411, producers’ societies 24 and 
consumers* societies 62, excluding 37 housing societies. Among credit 
societies, 21 were people’s banks, 11 communal societies, 7 employees* or 
departmental societies, while the number of weavers* societies, mainly 
intended for purposes of credit, was 62. 

*■ * * 


The year 1923-24 witnessed much progress in the activities of the 
Institute. Membership increased by 400, and with the except* 
Institute 1 °* the i° n a * ew hundred institutions here and there, all regi¬ 
stered societies have now been affiliated to it. There was no 
corresponding increase in the membership of individuals, and if our aim is 
to transform the Institute into an apical federation for mutual control, this 
is not very much to be regretted. The support of individuals is, however, 
required for some time for financial reasons; because until the Institute 
establishes and consolidates its position among societies in the districts, it 
will have to depend for its work upon financial assistance from the public 
and from the State. As it is, the Institute does draw more than half its 
funds from Government, which is an undesirable situation for a non-official 
organisation, but which can be remedied only when societies learn to iden¬ 
tify their interests with those of the Institute and there is a consciousness 
of the need for common action through a central organisatnn. To ensure 
this identity of interest and to evolve this consciousness is the most urgent 
task that faces the Institute. In achieving these ends, the Divisional Branches 
of the Institute should play an important part, and it is satisfactory to find 
that some of them have a clear perception of their role in the movement. 
But it must be admitted that in many parts of the Presidency there still is 
a feeling among rural societies that the Institute is some outside agency to 
which contributions have to be paid for no corresponding returns, and that it is 
an organisation created at the top and not as the result of common endeavour 
for common ends. This feeling is very natural, as the history of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society shows, and active sympathy and support 
from the various units in the movement are often lacking. What is nece¬ 
ssary to bear in mind is the supreme need to make the Institute serviceable 
to the smallest and remotest unit in the movement, to study, ventilate, 
and if possible, to remedy the difficulties and grievances of all classes of 
societies and to carry co-operative education into the homes of the people. 
Classes for members of managing committees, frequont homely talks to mem¬ 
bers, lectures illustrated by lantern slides, local gatherings and conferences, 
simple leaflets and impressive posters and mass meetings, all will help to 
stimulate interest in the Institute, and it is to be hoped that even greater 
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activity than in the past twelve months will be shown by the various 
branches of the Institute in the promotion of co-operative education through 
these methods. 

« * * 

With the evolution of the Institute as the apical representative organi* 
ation for the co-operative movement in the Bombay Presidency, 
Unks eri,a ** 0na * t-here has sprung up the very natural desire to see its activi¬ 
ties linked up with those of similar bodies in this country and 
elsewhere. Unfortunately, in other provinces central organisations, though 
in existence, have not developed as representative institutes for education, 
propaganda and mutual control, the Federation in the Central Provinces and 
Berar which had attained a position of some eminence having received a 
serious set-back two years ago; and while some do not function for continuous 
work throughout the year, others serve merely as advisory boards for the 
Co-operative Department. The Institute has, therefore, been compelled to 
open up relations with international organisations in the West individually 
and not as a unit in an all-India organisation. It has sought admission 
to the International Co-operative Alliance and has participated in the 
International Exhibition of Co-operation and Social Welfare, which is now 
being held in Ghent. Exhibits of weavers’ and producers’societies and charts 
showing the progress of the movement have been sent and the Institute is 
indeed indebted to Government for the special grant which alone has enabled 
it to take part in this Exhibition. To the International Co-operative Congress 
which is to be held at Ghent in September, two delegates have been nominated 
by the Institute. The Institute has also decided to celebrate annually 
the Co-operators’ Day, which is the international function for co-operative 
institutions all over the world. Celebrations were held at nearly a dozen 
centres in the Presidency and a special effort was made in most of the 
places to organise functions worthy of the occasion. It is to be hoped that full 
advantage will be taken of this celebration in future to expound the true 
significance of the co-operative movement as a vital force in the social and 
economic life of the country, one of these forces which should be the resort 
of all who wish to save India, even now, from the evils of industrialism and 
the domination of capitalistic influence. 

* * * 

Even more than in Bombay, the movement in Madras is notable for 

De officially ^ k een an ^ act * ve i n t ,eres t' evinced in co-operative work by 
ation In Madras educated public and leaders of the intelligentsia. Madras 
has the largest number of non-agricultural societies in the 
whole of India, its district central banks are rich, strong and well-established, 
ita apex bank is the oldest provincial bank in the country, and even a casual 
visit to a rural primary society will show the large number of literate and 
also English-knowing people who seek membership. When the movement 
has among its pioneers eduoated and enlightened leaders of society, it la 
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natural that the desire should spring up among workers to have the rigidity 
of official control over the movement relaxed and to have the non-statutory 
and extra-judicial functions of the Registrar transferred to non-officials 
within the movement. But it is curious that in a provinoe where the 
personnel of the societies and bmks is so strong as it is in Madras, the Regi¬ 
strar's Department should have, as is actually the case, taken upon itself 
responsibility for the performance of diverse duties. Until recently, and 
even now in some parts of the Presidency, preliminary inquiries into appli¬ 
cations for registration and propaganda prior to organisation, scrutiny of 
applications by societies for loans from central banks, arbitration of disputes 
and recovery of outstandings in primary societies were all attended to by 
inspectors working under the orders of Assistant Registrars, The number 
of inspectors and Assistant Registrars was necessarily large, and it appears 
that at the end of the year 1922-23 there were 22 Assistant Registrars as 
against 4 in 1913-14, the corresponding figures for inspectors being 340 and 
54. During these nine years, expenditure incurred by Government on the 
Co-operative Department has increased from Rs. 1,21,036 to Rs. 6,19,254, 
It is true that with the development of unions some of the functions enume* 
rated above have been transferred to these bodies, but the transfer is 
not complete as the unions themselves are still too much under official 
influence to have free discretion in the exercise of their powers. Central banks 
are almost wholly cut off from direct relations with their affiliated societies, 
with the result that overdues are heavier than in any other part of the 
country with the possible exception of the Central Provinces, A few years 
ago, the Government of Madras initiated the experiment of appointing 
non-officials as honorary assistant registrars and of entrusting to them some 
work in connection with organisation, arbitration and liquidation. The 
experiment has been hardly a success and the exercise of patronage has 
only occasioned bickerings and even bitterness. And, moreover, the honorary 
assistant registrars owe no allegiance to the movement, they are not 
responsible to co-operators and they cannot act in a representative capacity. 
Their work is unco-ordinafced and bears no organic connection with the move¬ 
ment as a whole. Now that most of the societies in the Presidency have been 
affiliated to supervising unions and these bodies are growing in importance, 
the most suitable method of securing de-otficializafcion in Madras appears to 
be to transform the Provincial Union into a federation of unions with local 
district federations started for the purpose of propaganda and training 
wherever possible or necessary. Financial authority should vest in central 
banks, which should have their own staff for inquiry, assessment of credit 
and recovery work. All other non-statutory functions should be taken over 
by the Provincial Union operating through its local unions and federations. 
Only then will non-official co- operators inMadras be able to secure real 
$e-Qfficiali nation. 
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The sympathies of co-operators in this Presidency will go out to rural 
co-operators and other agriculturists in the Coimbatore, Tan- 
Floods^lo^South j or0j Trichinopoly and Malabar districts of the Madras 

Presidency, where considerable havoc has been caused in rural 
areas by the devastating floods which occurred at the beginning of the mon¬ 
soon. In Malabar alone, 50,000 houses have been destroyed by the floods; and 
here as elsewhere in the other districts rural labour has been rendered both 


homeless and destitute. The damage did not stop with the destruction of the 
houses, and the distress thus caused has been aggravated by the fact that 
cultivation has baen made impossible for the season owing to the fields being 
covered by mud and sand, Communication, with the destruction of roads, 
culverts and bridges, is even now extremely difficult, while the need 
for relief is immediate and urgent. The work of relief is so stupendous 
that no non-official organisation can cope with it unaided by the organic 
sation of Government; but it is nocessary to supplement relief work by the 
State and t.o raise funds for those sections of the population as are not 
likely to be assisted uuder the official scheme of relief. A central fund for 
the Bombay Presidency has been opened in Bombay and has as its General 
Secretary, Mr. G. K. Devadhar, the Vice-President of the Institute, whose ex¬ 
perience in the work of relief of distress is second to that of no social worker in 
India. An appeal for funds has been issuod, which, it is to be hoped, will meet 
with a ready response from co-operators all over the Presidency. When once 
the immediate need of relief of the sufferers is attended to, an equally arduous 
task will be that of reconstruction of the devastated areas. It will be necessary 
to enable the indigent population to start in life again by providing capital 
for the purchase of cattle, tools and implements of husbandry, for the pay¬ 
ment of wages to labour and for the clearance of mud, sand and silt from 
their fields. Co-operative societies can help considerably in this task of 
economic reconstruction, but they can do so only if they obtain the necessary 
resources from central banks, and the latter command ample long-term 
capital. Another direction in which co-operators can help would be in the 
provision of capital or the collection of materials for the repair or rebuilding 
of homesteads and houses; for this purpose, too, considerable capital will be 
required and that also for long periods. It is to be hoped that in view of 
this immediate need for long-term capital, co-operators in Madras will proceed 
without delay to put into operation their scheme of long-term land mortgage 
credit, under which, it is interesting to note, Government agree to subscribe 
to half the debentures floated by a bank, if subscriptions for the other half 

are raised from the general public. 

* # * 


The August number of the M Bombay Co-operative News” contains 
an important circular issued by the Provincial Bank dealing 
Banking with the ^ ine8 on which agricultural credit societies should 
conduct their deposit business. The question is one of supreme 
interest in this Presidency, as the amount of deposits, members’ and non* 
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members’, held by our three thousand agricultural societies is higher 
than in any other Indian Province, although in all the major provinces the 
number of societies is considerably larger than in this Presidency, The 
statistics published by the Government of India show that the total amounts 
of members’ and non* members’ deposits held at the close of the year 1922-23 
were 88% lakhs and 81% lakhs, respectively, for 49,830 agricultural 
societies, of which Bombay with its 2,869 societies claimed 41% lakh and 
31% lakhs as deposits from members and non-merabers, respectively. Now 
any institution which accepts deposits and carries on its business with such 
capital has to follow some well-known principles of banking; it should be 
in a position to know its definite liabilities at any given moment, it 
should be able to meet these on maturity, and the burden of these liabilities 
should be shouldered by itself, either directly or indirectly. It is doubtful 
if these basic principles are always kept in view by those who conduct 
deposit banking in rural societies or even by those who seek to give them 
guidance. It is not uncommon to find societies accepting current deposits 
in contravention of prohibitory rules on the subject, formal renewal of outside 
deposits is not always obtained, no definite procedure is observed with 
regard to long-term deposits from members and almost invariably 
liabilities are not met immediately on maturity. The evil consequences of 
such unregulated action, though obvious, msy not actually be evident 
to-day, although even to-day something approaching a financial crisis 
has occurred among rural societies in one district where the bulk of the 
capital was raised by way of deposits. The Committee on Co-operation, 
whose Report is as valuable to-day as it was when issued nine years ago, 
foresaw this danger and in their Report have discussed the factors which 
should govern deposit banking in agricultural finance. They have made 
recommendations about the periods for which deposits should be taken, the 
terms for their repayment, the rate of interest to bo allowed, the minimum 
margin to be kept between the borrowing and lending rates,the employment 
of the capital raised by deposits and the provision of fluid resource with the 
assistance, where necessary, of central financing agencies. It is the application 
of some of these recommendations that is suggested in the circular referred 
to above. The action proposed is fcbree-fojd; firstly, education of office-bearers 
in the principles governing doposit banking; secondly, grant of liberal 
assistance to societies conducting business on approved lines; and finally, 
disciplinary action against societies which fail to observe the recognised 
safeguards and refuse to provide adequate cover for their deposit liabilities. 
It is to be hoped that these suggestions will receive the attention which the 

importance of the problem demands. 

* * # 

The First International Co-operative Exhibition was opened at Ghent on 
the 14th June in the presence of a large and representative 
Co-operatiTe 1 gathering, consisting of distinguished co-operators, the British 
Exhibition Minister of Labour and many notable personages in the 
political and social world. Co-operative organisations from 28 
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different countries, including India, are participating in the Exhibition and 
the national exhibits are housed in different sections and courts. Italy 
occupies a more extensive area than that of any other country and has a 
greater variety of exhibits to display The total area occupied by exhibitors 
is 10,500 square metres and the surface of walls covered by exhibits 
23,000 square metres. The cost of the Exhibition is estimated to be 
2 million francs, a co-operative society having been specially constituted to 
undertake the work. This society which has organised the Exhibition consists 
of the leading co-operative societies in Belgium and has raised a fund of 
100,000 francs by means of subscriptions from these bodies. The Exhibition 
is being visited by about ten to fifteen thousand persons daily and keen 
interest is shown by the visitors in the special features of co-operative develop¬ 
ment in various countries as revealed by their diverse exhibits. The 
recreational side of the Exhibition has not been neglected and concerts by 
musical societies, cinema shows of co-operative films, fetes and processions 
have been arranged, and restaurants have been provided, which cater for the 
varying tastes of the large international crowds visiting the Exhibition. 
What distinguishes this Exhibition from other international exhibitions is, 
however, not these features, which are common to all successful ventures, but 
the spirit underlying the great movement under the auspices of which and 
for the propagation of whose gospel this Exhibition is being held. An 
Exhibition is generally looked upon as an essential adjunct of advertisement, 
a method by which industrial companies, trade firms and commercial organi¬ 
sations can, by displaying their wares, enlarge the field of their markets and 
compete in the world-wide struggle for profit. Previous international 
exhibitions were organised by individuals or co-operators—assisted often by 
their capitalist Governments—who traded for profit and whose production 
was for exchange. The ideals which animates the promoters of the Interna¬ 
tional Go-operative Exhibition are wholly different. The promoters represent 
organisations, commercial and industrial, either created by consumers with 
the aim of complying with their own needs or by producers for producing 
in the common interest and in either case eschewing all idea of profit for the 
individual. Production is thus envisaged as a service to the community and 
it is a demonstration of the extent to which the world has been converted 
to the new economic motive that is being afforded at Ghent this year. 
Eighty years ago, 28 humble men in Rochdale took infinite trouble in 
starting and conducting their little shop in Toad Lane, inspired by the idea 
of basing industry upon the need of the consumer. This little beginning 
heralded the birth of a great world movement, which claims as its followers 
over a hundred million persons drawn from all over the globe, It was to 
bring together the fruits of the industry of this growing army of followers 
and to establish fraternal relations between the representatives of various 
nations that the idea of this International Exhibition was conceived. Let 
us hope that the 14th June will be a historic date in the world’s history, 
ushering the era of labour and of consumers. 
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CO-OPERATION IN ALSACE AND LORRAINE 
Jl. 

In the last article on the subject 0 I have tried to show how closely, in spite 
of the great divergence in race and culture, the economic condition of the 
agriculturist in Alsace-Lorraine 60 years ago resembled, in many important 
respects, that of the Indian cultivator of the present day and how within the 
same period the former had succeeded in freeing himself from entire dependence 
on his money-lender, the Jew, Co-operators in Alsace aud Lorraine have by 
practical experience realised the advantages of a system based on “thrift, self- 
help and mutual aid” to such an extent that, when at the close of the War 
tbe country was re-annexed to France and the question of introducing the 
French system of co-operative credit—based as it is primarily on State aid— 
was adumbrated, they thought that in spite of its apparent advantages, it 
would, if introduced, compromise the magnificent structure that had beeu 
raised by private initiative in their own country. This fact should be an 
eye-opener to several of our publicists who are apt to confound co-operation 
with State aid, or at least to think that co-operation without such aid can 
do little, if any, good to our peasantry. 

Co-operative credit has not only freed the cultivator in Alsace-Lorraine 
from debt, it has also given to people in the country the same facilities as 
regards banking as are available to the inhabitants of towns. The cultiva¬ 
tors have current accounts in their respective societies on which they draw 
whenever necessary. There is no difficulty about funds. As the rules about 
the conduct of business are strict, there is little fear or loss and it would be 
no exaggeration to say that during the last forty years not a single depositor 
has lost his money through investment in these co-operative societies, No 
member of an unlimited liability society is allowed to become a member of 
another society organised on a similar basis. The area of each society is strictly 
limited. The members of the managing committee have to work without any 
remuneration and their work is under the control of a supervising council 
with power to interfere in cases where each interference is thought to be 
neoessary. These societies have beeu specially useful to their members in 

*Vide Bombay Co-operative Quarterly, Vol. VIII, No. 1, June 1924. 

C. 1* 
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times of their greatest need. For instance, in 1893 when the season was 
dry and in the subsequent three or four years when the harvests were 
poor, the help rendered by the societies enabled their members to pass through 
the crises without difficulty. Similar help has been given in cases where 
owing to inundations and hail-storms and other similar misfortunes consider¬ 
able damage was done to crops. Daring the War while activities of almost 
every other kind had stopped, and even co-operative associations other than 
those for credit had suspended business, credit societies were able not only to 
continue their work, but also to render very valuable services to their 
members. 

There are two central financing institutions to finance and to act as 
balancing centres for the two different cIursos of credit institutions mentioned 
in the previous article, namely, the Raiffeisen societies and theRevisionsver- 
band. One is known as the “ Federative Bank” and the other as the “ Rural 
Bank”. The membership of the Federative Bank is open to all credit socie¬ 
ties affiliated to the Agricultural Federation and to all non-credit societies 
with limited liability which undertake to submit to certain special obliga¬ 
tions fixed by the supervising council. The Rural Bank is open to all agri¬ 
cultural organisations in Alsace and Lorraine. In both cases, no individuals 
are allowed to become members of the Bank, except a very few who are 
either on the board of directors or on the supervising council of the Bank, 
After the amalgamation of the Federation of the two classes of societies 
which took place in 1921, it was decided to amalgamate also thesetwo banks, 
but the questions of the valuation of the assets, especially of the Rural Bank, 
presented a difficulty which had not been removed at least till the end of 
1923. The turnover of the^e two Banks for the year 1922 was over 140 
million francs, and their profits amounted to nearly 4^0,000 francs. 

Although co-operative organisation in the beginning was mainly in the 
direction of credit-in 1923, out of 753 societies affiliated to the Agricultural 
Federation as many as 688 were credit associations—development of the non¬ 
credit side, especially co-operative purchase and sale, has also beau remark¬ 
able. The Agricultural Federation from the beginning encouraged the 
formation of societies for purchase and sale and helped in the construction of 
ware-houses for cereals and wine and the organisation of dairies and other 
non-credit agricultural societies. As in many other countries, there were 
several failures in these branches of co-operative activity in the beginning; 
sometimes the organisation was faulty, at other times members were not 
loyal and did not either purchase from or sell through their co-operative 
societies, and occasionally they spoilt the reputation of their societies by 
trying to sell through them produce of inferior quality. Several societies 
suffered through want of good business management and had to be 
liquidated. The question of finding good business management for these socie¬ 
ties was not an easy one. Some societies committed the mistake of engaging 
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low paid staff. They eventually either went into liquidation or had to be 
reconstituted on a fresh basis. The societies have now profited by past 
experience and the progress has been fairly rapid. It may be mentioned that 
besides these societies several of the credit societies also undirtake purchase 
and sale business, while there are also certain agricultural as ociutions 
which assist their members in purchasing their requisites and in selling their 
produce in common. 

The work of these bodies has beeu considerably facilitated by the orga- 
nisation of the “ Commercial Union of the Agriculturists of Alsace and 
Lorraine/'a union formed strictly on a co-operative basis. Membership of this 
Union is open only to agricultural associations and to rural credit arid non¬ 
credit societies which undertake to purchase and sell for their members. 
Each of these associations has to subscribe to one share of 100 francs for 
every 100 members or less. Out of the profits, one-tenth goes to the general 
reserve, another tenth goes to the reserve for bad debts which may be used in 
the business of the Union, and dividends upto 6 per cent, cm then be paid on 
the shares. The balance is divided amongst the affiliated socioties ‘pro rata' to 
the business done by thorn in the Union. If there are any losses they are 
met first from the reserve; and if thero is still a deficit, the members ara 
responsible, subject to a special provision that in no case will the responsibi¬ 
lity exceed 2,000 francs for every share subscribed. 

This Union purchases all kinds of articles required for agricultural 
production and sells all kinds of agricultural produce. The sale business, 
however, is done on a commission basis The Union does business bjfco for 
members and non-members but the latter are not entitled to share in the 
profits. Not only has the Union succeeded in supplying its members with 
articles of good quality and correct weight at a fair price, but has also 
rendered most important services in regulating the prices of articles of 
agricultural consumption in the general mirkeb. Throughout the country 
the prices fixed by the Union are taken as a guide by intending purchasers. 
As usual, the Union, in the beginning, had to face many difficulties. It had 
to fight the organisation of private traders, and it had to tight manu¬ 
facturers who sided with the latter, but in the end it was the Union 
which won. 

The Union has also been able to render services of another kind by 
securing from railways favourable tariffs for agricultural produce and from 
Government certain facilities as regards customs duties. Besides the 
advantages of fair prices, correct weight and purity, the Union also under¬ 
takes to inquire into and settle disputes with railway companies regarding 
loss in transit, to seleot and supply machinery required, and to give 
instructions through its engineers regarding the use of such machinery. It 
also maintains a workshop where these machines could be repaired. It has 
contracts with first class insurance societies who have agreed to insure 
members’ produce at favourable rates. 
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A very good example of a sale society is to be found at Hoohfelden* 
It is a limited liability society the value of each share being 62*50 francs, 
the liability being 125 times this value, that is, 7500 francs,. The object of 
the society is to sell in common the produce of its members, and to purchase 
as cheaply as possible all the articles necessary for agricultural production, 
such as manure, feeding stuff, sugar, sulphur etc. Membership is open not 
only to co-operative societies, but also to individual agriculturists and a few 
non-agriculturists whose admission may be desirable for special reasons. 
24 credit societies with a membership of nearly 4,000 have now joined this 
sale society. At present, it sells cereals, seed and potatoes. The procedure 
followed is usually somewhat like this. Every Friday, the managing director 
goes to Strassbourg and finds out the prices prevailing in the market on 
that day. These form the basis for the prices at which the society purchases 
from its members during the following week. There are agents of the 
society in several places to whom these prises are communicated. Any agri¬ 
culturist wishing to sell his produce informs the agent of the quantity that 
he has for disposal. The agent, every Thursday, informs the society about 
the quantity purchased at the rates fixed and the society arranges to sell the 
stocks in the market in Strassbourg. 

The society has a shop with a godown at Hoehfelden big enough 
to contain l ,000 wagons cereals with an equal quantity of articles of agri¬ 
cultural consumption such as manure, feeding stuff etc. Agriculturists 
living within about ten miles of Hoehfelden bring their goods direct to the 
shop and are given immediate payment. Others who live farther away take 
their produce to the nearest railway station where it is loaded under the 
supervision of the agent or servant of the society. The produce is sent either 
directly to the purchaser or, if that is not possible, to the shop. Considerable 
attention is paid to the question of quality and weight. 

The society, though mainly a sale society, is really a co-operative sale 
and purchase society. It has been estimated that during the fifteen years of 
its existence, the sums saved or gained by its members have amounted to 
several millions. Almost invariably the agriculturist Has been enabled to 
sell at a higher price and buy cheaper from this society than if he had done 
the same in his own local market. The advantage has not been confined to 
the members of this society, non-members have also gained indirectly as the 
prices fixed in the local markets have been regulated by those fixed by 
the society. Another advantage of equal importance has been the improve* 
ment in the quality of the produce owing to the distribution by the sooiety of 
seed of the best quality. The business of the society increased from 700 wagons 
to 1912 wagons in 1,921 to 1^22, and its value from 4£ million to 5£ million 
francs. As stated in the last report of the Agricultural Federation, the success 
of this sale society clearly proves that an organisation of this kind if directed 
by competent men and equally supported by its members and by producers 
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inspired with the spirit of co-operation, can become a source of considerable 
wealth to the agriculturists of the country. 

The central organisation and the driving force of the whole movement 
in Alsace and Lorraine is the Agricultural Federation. It was in the year 
1895, when the credit societies were on their way to being fully developed, 
that a federation of these societies under the name of “ The Federation of 
Rural Credit Societies of Alsace and Lorraine ” was formed at Strassbourg. 
At the beginning of the 20th century, this Federation did not confine itself 
merely to credit societies but also undertook the organisation of several 
kinds of co-operative non-credit institutions, In 1903, a rival Federation 
was formed of the credit societies, known as ‘ Revision Vorbands/ under the 
patronage of the State. At the beginning of the War, this nev Federation 
had 318 societies affiliated to it as against 497 affiliated to the ol ler Federa¬ 
tion. It was at the end of the War, that measures wer9 taken to unite these two 
Federations which were pursuing the samo ends, though independently of 
each other. The actual amalgamation took place on the 7th of April 1921. 
Practically all the credit societies as well as agricultural associations and 
syndicates, numbering in all 773 ; are now affiliated to this Federation. 

The main objects of this Federation are to audit and inspect co-operative 
societies as prescribed by law and to carry on co-operative propaganda so as 
to help the progress of the country, not only from the economic but also from 
the moral and intellectual points of view. These objects this Federation is 
trying to attain by carrying on propaganda to teach the people the principles 
of co-operative organisation, by giving to the affiliated societies and to their 
members advice from expeits on economic and co-operative questions, by 
assisting in the development and progress of all associations and syndicates 
affiliated to it, both as regards credit and as regards other economic ends, and 
by grouping them into central institutions so that orders for articles neces¬ 
sary for agricultural production and also for the sale of agricultural produce 
could be bulked together, by the publication of co-operative bulletins, and 
lastly by giving to members all such legal help as they may require. 

The administration of this Federation is carried on by a board of direct¬ 
ors composed of four members, namely, the president, the vice-president and 
two directors of the Federative and Rural Banks. Above this board of 
directors comes the board of management consisting of the directorate, the 
presidents of the divisional branches and two delegates from each of the 
section mentioned below. At the top is the general assembly. 

In order that the interests of the various groups affiliated to the Federa¬ 
tion should be properly watched, the board of management is divided into 
five sections. The first section represented the credit associations and the 
central banks. The second section represents the non*credit associations and 
their several organisations like the Commercial Union. The third looks 
after the interests of agricultural producers’ societies and associations, The 
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fourth deals with the breeding societies and the fifth with insurance societies. 
As regards this last, cattle insurance has been co-oparatively organised in 
the country since long. There are now over 86 local societies which are 
grouped into a union at Strassbourg. With regard to life insurance and in¬ 
surance against fire, accidont, or hail-storm the Federation has been able to 
enter into an agreement with several insurance companies by which reduc¬ 
tion in the premia charged has been secure! to all members of societies affi- 
Hated to the Federation. 

One of the objects of the Federation is, as stated above, to arrange for 
audit and inspection. Legally, every society has to be audited at least once 
in every two years by an approved auditor. Audit by the Federation is # 
however, accepted by Government in lieu of the audit required by law. The 
Federation maintains the services of auditors and had in 1922 seven auditors 
under one inspector-general. This staff, however, was not adequate to com¬ 
plete the biennial audit of all the societies affiliated to the Federation. 

Amongst the other services rendered by the Federation is the mainte¬ 
nance of several bureaus for assisting societies and their members. One of 
the most important of these is the Legal Bureau. This bureau often assists 
societies in recovering dues from defaulters. In 1922, the Bureau undertook 
to conduct cases against 118 debtors at the request of 53 societies. It does not 
confine itself merely to the work of recovery ; it represents the societies in 
courts, arbitrates between creditors and debtors, and advises counsel in 
cases of appeal. It also undertakes to give its opinion in all legal matters 
which are referred to it by societies affiliated to the Federation. 

Another important bureau is the Bureau of Information. The Federa¬ 
tion makes it a point to investigate agricultural questions, study them, aud 
to defend agricultural interests. The Bureau of Information gives advice 
on all agricultural questions, economic as well as as technical. When¬ 
ever it is not in a position to do so, it forwards the questions to other 
Departments which are competent to deal with them. This Bureau has pub¬ 
lished several bulletins and pamphlets. The third bureau worth mentioning 
is that which deals with rural architecture. This bureau undertakes the 
work of making plans and estimates for rural habitations, residential or 
otherwise, undertakes the supervision of construction work and oheoks 
accounts. This work is done at a moderate tariff, which is fixed by the 
Federation. 

One of the important servioes rendered by the Federation to cultivators 
is its defence of agricultural interests, In Alsace-Lorraine, for a good many 
years these were defended by agricultural associations which were the official 
representatives of agricultural interests. These associations bad as their 
object the encouragement of agricultural improvement through the holding 
of exhibitions, the distribution of prizes and the publication of periodical 
bulletins. Some of these agricultural associations undertook the work of 
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joint purchase and sale, but most of these, since the organisation of the 
Commercial Union, have ceased to do so. The associations are grouped into 
two Unions, one for Alsace and the other for the rest of the country. The 
former is affiliated to the Agricultural Federation and the two aot in concert 
whenever agricultural interests have to be defended or concessions have to 
be obtained in favour of those who work on the land. 

Although the Federation has been taking a leading part in the organi¬ 
sation of co-operative work, it is purely an institution for propaganda and 
supervision, and does not undertake any financial responsibility itself, its object 
being to spread the co-operative and agricultural interests. The work 
requires considerable expenditure. The amount necessary is derived from 
various sources. In 1922, the expenditure came to nearly 800,000 francs. 
Out of this, 51,000 francs were received from annual subscriptions, 65,000 
as contributions based on working capital and 92,000 as inspection charges. 
The difference of nearly 82,000 francs was made good by the three central 
institutions, namely, the Federative Bank, the Rural Bank and the Com¬ 
mercial Union. 

Although co-operation has made considerable progress in the three 
districts reconquered by France from Germany, which are within the juris¬ 
diction of the Agricultural Federation, only three-fifths of the ground has 
been covered. Two-fifths of the villages still remain without societies. The 
forces which divided the movement have now disappeared and the Federation, 
strengthened by its union with the rival organisation and helped by a 
similar union of the central financing institutions, will no doubt soon spread 
a net-work of co-operative societies in the remaining territory. It has now 
as its president an able and enthusiastic co-operator, M. Le Comte d’Andlau 
Hombourg, and its affairs are administered by an energetic secretary, M. Wolff, 
whose knowledge and experience are a source of considerable strength to 
the movement. 

J. A, M, 


LAND REVENUE ASSESSMENT 

The question of land revenue assessment is of such supreme importance 
to members of co-operative societies in this Presidency and to co-operative 
workers that hardly any apology is needed for dealing with it in a co-opera¬ 
tive journal. As readers of this journal are aware, the Government of 
Bombay have appointed a Committee to inquire into the problem and in this 
article it is proposed to deal with the various issues raised in the question¬ 
naire of this Committee. 

To start with, it is neoessary to examine whether the principles of 
assessment laid down in Section 107 of the Land Revenue Code are generally 
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sound and acceptable. These lay down that in revising assessments of 
land revenue, regard shall be had to the value of the land and, in the case of 
land used for purposes of agriculture, to the profit of agriculture, provided 
private improvements in land shall not be taken into account in fixing 
the revised assessment thereof. There is no doubt that the principle here 
enunciated is, with some modifications, a sound one. The actual basis upon 
which revisions of assessments are effected, however, require closer 
definition than at present, as (a) they leave too muok discretion in the hands 
of the settlement officer who is guided by vague general considerations some 
of which are misleading, and (b) they create uncertainty in the minds of the 
Bayats as to the grounds for enhancement. Regarding the first objection, it 
may be pointed out that a rise in the selling, letting or mortgaging value of 
the land must be discounted to some extent before being made the justifica¬ 
tion of increased State demand; because a large portion of the demand for 
land is a direct consequence of the excessive pressure of the population on 
land due, among other things, to the absence of industrial openings of the 
country, and the traditional sentiment in favour of investment in land among 
the people, even the members of the professional classes not being excluded. 

To replace the present basis for enhancement, as proposed by Lord Ripon 
and Mr. R. 0. Dutt enhancement at the time of revision should be confined 
strictly to two cases (a) the average rise in agricultural prices during the 
preceding period of settlement (the prices should be representative of those 
prevailing in areas where conditions are fairly uniform in this respect); (b) 
improvement in irrigation works carried out at the cost of Government. All 
the real benefits secured by the Rayat from the general development of the 
tract under settlement due to communications, markets, courts, growth of 
the population and such other factors are reflected in a rise in prices. Even 
if, however, the State thereby fails to share fully in the growing prosperity 
of the Rayat’s “unearned increment”, that would not be a matter of regret 
and would be one of enlightened expediency in the interest of leaving him a 
better margin of incomes, which can not be said to be more than moderate 
at present. 

Another point that often emerges in discussions on land revenue 
policy is whether agricultural assessments should be based on the rental 
value of the land and, if not, upon what other factors should they be 
based. There are two rival standards or bases of assessment in India : (a) 
the rental standard and (b) the produce standard. The rental standard is 
more easy to calculate and lends itself better to average estimates than the 
produce standard. It constitutes a fair basis of assessment in Upper India 
where a large portion of the culturable land is cultivated by rent~paying 
tenants. But, in Bombay, where there is a large number of peasant pro¬ 
prietors cultivating their own lands, specimen rent rates will have to be 
assumed for their lands, and that means an inconvenient element of guess- 
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work. Moreover, the task of calculating the rental value of each acre is 
almost superhuman. Then, again, before the rental value of the land rents 
is accepted as the basis of assessment, some discounting of the competitive 
rents is necessary on the score of excessive demand for land a part of which, 
at any rate, does not depend upon corresponding agricultural prosperity as 
is made clear in the first paragraph. 

The other rival basis of assessment is the produce standard and originally 
the gross produce standard. The gross produce standard though historically 
time-honoured and important is now nowhere adopted as the basis of assess¬ 
ment in India and has not been advocated even by non-officials, except by 
Mr. It. C. Dutt, as an additional upper limit in Rayatwari provinces to the 
proposed normal limit of one-half of the net produce. In Madras, however, 
the net produce standard is the theoretical basis of assessment. It has been 
contended by non-officials in that behalf that while the value of gross 
produce is exaggerated no liberal allowance is made for the various items of 
the cost of cultivation ; the official contention is just the reverse. The 
letter further points out that in practice the neb produce standard is modi¬ 
fied by ** general considerations on which the existing rates may bo revised 
or possibly lowered.” The net produce standard is theoretically the most 
perfect standard in so far as land rovenue after all opomtes as a tax on 
agricultural incomes which means, of course, the value of the net produce. 
In practice, however, the standard is defective and its enforcement is 
attended by several difficulties. It is more difficult to calculate accurately. 
If averages as to the nature of crops, yield, or cost are adopted for a fairly 
wide area, there is little room for making allowance for indiviiuil variations 
in these respects. If, on the other hand, eilculafcions are based on individual 
fields the task would be considerably elaborate and costly. We are thus placed 
on the horns of a dilemma. At present, there is no one definite standard or 
basis of assessment in Bombay, considerable discretion being allowed to 
the settlement officer. On the othor hand, the alternative standards are the 
rental value and the net produce. Both, however, involve elaborate 
inquiry, calculations and almost prohibitive costs, and each has its own 
peculiar difficulties indicated above. And yet some standard is surely 
necessary to replace the present tentative system iu arriving at assessment 
rates. A suitable compromise between the various methods is, therefore, all 
that can be suggested. In any case, the calculation of the rental value or 
the net produce of each acre is a herculean task beyond the reach of the 
settlement staff. We may, therefore, retain some of the features of the 
Bombay settlement system; namely, (a) soil classification as based on inherent 
fertility determined by the depth, situation and texture of the soil, and 
(b) the grouping of the villages into assessment circles according to certain 
uniform physical characteristics and economic advantages, such as climate, 
rainfall, general fertility of the soil, communications and the like. But 
instead of leaving wide discretion to the settlement officer in proposing 
0. 17 
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maximum rates for each group of villages according to several general consi¬ 
derations he should be required to frame average rent rates for the more 
important classes of soil in each group and also similar net produce rates, each 
set of rates serving as a check upon and corrective to the other. The Uppor 
India system—say in the U. P. and especially in the Punjab where there are 
many peasant proprietors—of calculating the rental value of the land, and 
the Madras method of ascertaining the net produce of land would offer 
valuable guidance in these respects. 

The next point is whether any and if so what distinction should be made 
between cultivating and non-cultivating land-lords in fixing the assessment. 
This discretion is not naturally very important in the Bombay Presidency, 
because (a) a large portion of the culturable land in cultivated by peasant 
proprietors themselves and (b) leasing of the land for rent is mostly 
occasioned sometimes by inability to cultivate due to minute sub-division 
of land, the holder being a woman and similar. However, in the interest 
of maintaining and encouraging peasant proprietorship and of preventing 
the passing of land into the bands of non-agricultural classes, a small 
concession in the form of a per cent, deduction from the normal rate of 
revenue should be allowed to the cultivating holders of the land. 

On the whole, the fairest means of arriving at the rental value of lands 
is to ascertain real rents paid in opon competition by tenants to land-lords 
during the years immediately preceding a revision settlement, excluding 
years of abnormal prices, provided the rental value of the land is dis¬ 
counted by a suitable percentage to allow for the excessive demand for land 
due to causes indicated in the first paragraph, The procedure would also 
have to be modified by the adoption of fair specimen rates in those areas 
where few holdings are leased out for rent. Caution is further necessary to 
assure that the rental value of the land based on the assumption of its 
growing rich crops, like sugarcane and cotton, is not adopted in the case of 
land not devoted to such crops in looal areas selected for the calculation of 
the rental values. Lastly, as already shown above, we have to content our¬ 
selves not with the calculation of the rental value of the land per acre 
but with average rent rates per acre of different classes of soil limited in 
number. Ten years as representing a fair average agricultural cycle of 
good, bad and indifferent years should be taken into consideration while 
calculating the average rental values. The period chosen would also allow 
for the substitution of one crop by another and for the years of trade de¬ 
pression and boom. A maximum percentage of the rental value should be 
fixed as the assessment the State is entitled to take, subject to the limitations 
indicated in the preceding paragraphs and always as indicating an upper 
maximum limit of the State demand. 

But the proportion of 50 per cent, of the rental value, as suggested by 
some, seems to be too high a portion for the State to take as its share, in 
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view of the comparative poverty of the Rayats in the Bombay Presidency. 
If land revenue is regarded aa a tax, and there are sound rersons to believe 
that it is one, then the suggested percentage of the agricultural income is 
surely too high a proportion in comparison with the inoomo tax on non- 
agricultural incomes. Of course, in view of the fact that the land tax is 
fixed for a considerably long period and that remissions and suspensions 
of land revenue are granted when required, a land tax higher than the 
income tax may be justified, apart from the considerations of precedent in 
favour of a higher proportion and the element of unearned increment in 
agricultural incomes. At the same time, it is desirable and possible to treat the 
land tax on a par of equality with the income tax within certain limitations. 
In the first place, it seems desirable, if it is otherwise possible, to exempt 
altogether from land revenue the petty agriculturist, whose income is 
hardly sufficiaut to make two ends meet. This is but fair in view 
of the fact that con-agricultural incomes below Rs 2,000 a year are free 
from the income-tax. It should be noted in this connection that the 
Rayat is paying already a number of indirect taxes such as the salt 
tax, the customs and excise. In the second place, a dividing line should 
be drawn somewhere, say, after the limit of economic holdings—whatever 
it may be in the various parts of the Presidency—is reached. Up to this 
limit, 25 percent, to SO percent, of the rental would seem to be a fair 
share of the State which may, however, claim a higher proportion on a 
graduated scale, rising to a maximum of 50 per cent, according to the total 
area owned by individual holders in excess of the area of an economic 
holding previously determined for the purpose. 

Although the proposal of some to introduce a permanent settlement, fixed 
in kind in terms of produce but recoverable in cash at rates to be settled 
from time to time, must be admitted to bo ingenious, it seems to be impracti¬ 
cable and destined to defeat its own object. This proposal requires tbe 
calculation of the average gross produce of each field for the last ten years, 
the calculation of the average costs of cultivation as measured in the crop 
the field grows, the fixing of a percentage of the not produce so calculated as 
the share of the State, and the conversion of this fixed proportion in kind 
into cash at intervals of ten years by means of average prices during the 
preceding ten years. Now this scheme appears, in the first place, impracti¬ 
cable, because if the land revenue is to be tixod permanently in terms of 
produce the estimates of gross and net produce would have to be 
extremely accurate and carried out for individual holdings. Regarding gross 
ptoduce there is a great difficulty as to the selection of particular basic 
crops and the separation of that portion of tho gross produce due to private 
improvement which enjoy complete legal immunity from taxation at present. 
As to net produce, the costs of cultivation which vary according to the indus¬ 
try and the resources of the cultivator, the nature of the crops, the capacity 
of the soil and similar factors would present another difficulty. Further, it 
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is not easy to convert the produce into its cash equivalent periodically on the 
basis of market prices, as the index numbers of prices, however carefully 
prepared, can never attain complete and reliable accuracy, and being mostly 
based upon wholesale prices will fail to allow for local variations in the 
prices which affect many a petty cultivator, who floods the market with his 
wares when everybody else is doing the same being unable to wait to get better 
prices. 1 1 fact, if the proposal ie accepted it will be necessary to make cer- 
c ain allowance for these local variations, but the extent of the allowance will 
not be a matter of easy calculation. In the second place, the proposal would 
defeat its own ends, as the periodical re-valuation of the share of the State 
estimated in kind would create the sam3 sense of insecurity—more intensi¬ 
fied because the period proposed which is ten years is shorter than the present- 
day 30 year-period—that characterises the policy of temporary settlements. 
A more enlightened scheme of temporary settlements aiming at longer 
periods of settlement would better meet the requirements of the case. 

The present maximum limits of enhancement, namely, 33 per cent, 
for a group or Taluka, 66 per cent, for a single village and 100 per cent, 
for an individual holding, soetn to be rather too wide, especially in the 
case of individual holdings. They should be, therefore, 30, 40 and 50 per 
cent,, respectively, especially if the 30 year period of settlement is retained. 
In considering the advisability of the proposed concessions in this memoran¬ 
dum, it should be borne in mind that the dependence of Government on 
land revenue as a source of State income is diminishing with the development 
of other sources of revenue, thus making possible the adoption of a more 
liberal land revenue policy, 30 and 40 years instead of 20 and 30 years would 
seem to be suitable periods of settlement for Sind and the Presidency proper, 
respectively. Nearly a century has passed since the 30 year period was 
adopted for the Presidency proper add there has since been a considerable 
development of the land and the province in general which makes possible 
and desirable a longer postponement of the claim of State to a share in the 
increasing prosperity of the Rayat. 

Settlement proposals are at present submitted by the Settlement Officer 
through the Collector, the Settlement Commissioner and the Revenue 
Commissioner, and it has been suggested that a standing advisory committee, 
consisting of official and non-official members of the Legislative Council with a 
majority of the latter, should be appointed in order to examine these proposals 
and to advise Government upon them before they are brought into operation. 
In view^ of the persistent non-official demand, supported by the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament on Indian Political Reforms (1919) to bring 
the procedure and the principles of land revenue assessment under Provincial 
Legislative control, this recommendation hardly meets the requirements of 
the case. A more satisfactory method would be for the whole Legislative 
Council to lay down general principles of assessment and for a standing oom- 
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mittee consisting of the elected and official members of the Council with an 
elective majority of two-thirds to approve of the specific proposals of the 
Settlement Officer for a particular tract under settlement, say a Taluka, the 
Government having the right of appeal against its decisions to the whole 
Legislative Council. 

In the Bombay Presidency, alone, improvements effected since the intro¬ 
duction of the first settlement are permanently exempted from assessment 
under the Land Revenue Code, Such private improvements should continue 
to enjoy statutory immunity from increased assessment permanently as at 
present, no time limit being desirable in the interest of stimulating private 
initiative and enterprise in agriculture. In fact, such an immunity is the 
saving virtue of the policy of temporary settlements which have thus been 
characterised by an important element of permanency which it would not 
be wise to disturb. Other provinces, if they like, should imitate the good and 
generous example set by Bombay, 

A few other matters relating to land revenue administration may be 
referred to finally. The administration of rules regarding the suspension 
and remission of revenue should be placed under the cognisance of the stand¬ 
ing committee of the Legislative Council referred to previously 
and this committeo should have the power to receive and consider all 
applications for remission and suspension of revenue and to make 
recommendations in that behalf to the Local Government. Secondly, 
the time lias also now arrived when the land revenue administration 
should be a transferred subject under the control of a Minister so as to 
enable the Legislative Council to control effectively the land revenue policy 
of the Government. Of course, as recommended by the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee (1919), land revenue administration should be governed by 
statute in the manner indicate l above, even before the transference to the 
Minister is effected. Local and District Boards should be allowed to review 
the Government land revenue policy in their areas, to receive representations 
as to the grievances of the Riyats and to make recommendations to 
the Collector of the District, who may, if ho likes, consult them on any point 
connected with the administration of land revenue. The Boards should also 
be allowed to put their views in regard to the proposals of the Settlement 
Officer before the Ftanding committee of the Legislative Council through the 
Collector of the District. 

The possibility and desirability of passing a more comprehensive 
Tenancy Act, to be applied either all over the Presidency or to select areas 
(where the leasing of lands for rent is pretty common) should be fully con¬ 
sidered with the object of limiting the discretion of the landlords as to the 
enhancement of rent and the eviction of the tenants. There should, lastly, be 
a statutory provision for the gradual and progressive enforcement of 
sudden increases of other than moderate dimensions as provided for in the 
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Madras Settlement Code, which gives a Rayat six years in which to acootii* 
modate himself to the doubling of his assessment. 

S. Q. B. 

AGRICULTURAL BANKS IN BARODA STATE 

In order to bring credit facilities within the reach of the agricultural 
classes and to help the poorer and backward classes of the undeveloped 
Mahals of the Navsari District an agricultural bank was opened in Son- 
ghadha in 1899 by order of H. H. the Maharaja S&heb of Baroda ; and in 
19J0 a branch of the Songhadha Agricultural Bank was established at Vyara 
which was afterwards converted into an independent agricultural bank. 
Thereafter, two agricultural banks were organised in the Kadi District-one 
at Harij in 1901 and the other at Yisnagar in 1905. In 1909, an agricul¬ 
tural bank was established at Amreli in the Amreli District and in 1910 an 
agricultural bank was started at Bhadran in the Baroda District. A special 
code of rules was drawn up and sanctioned by Huzur in 1910 to regulate 
the working of the agricultural banks in the State. Each agricultural bank 
is governed by its own byelaws in accordance with the above mentioned 
rules. Thus in the course of a decade six agricultural Pedhis, in all, were 
organised under a special legislation. Owing to the dishonesty or incom¬ 
petence of the managers, want of due supervision and the growiug proportion 
of overdues, two agricultural Pedhis, namely, those of Harij and Visnagar have 
been dissolved and hence there are at present four agricultural Pedhis in 
existence at Bhadran, Songadha, Vyara and Amreli in the Baroda State. 

All the above mentioned agricultural banks are banks of the “ mixed 91 
typo in so far as they include both individuals and societies amongst their 
share-holders. But there is no special provision for securing the represent¬ 
ation of co operative societies on the committee or for reserving a definite 
portion of the share capital for them. It is usual to assign to each agricul¬ 
tural bank a definite area—an administrative division such as a Taluka, a 
group of Talukas or a District—within which it may carry on its operations. 
The management of agricultural banks is carried on by a body known as 
the board of directors or the managing committee having under it a special 
working sub-committee of two directors of whom one is to be an official, 
with delegated powers to deal with urgent matters. The Subha (Golleotor) 
of the District is the ex-officio chairman of the agricultural bank. The 
work of the directors and the working sub-committee is almost always 
honorary. Besides the directorate and the working sub-committee, there 
is one paid manager, with the necessary subordinate staff, to manage the 
affairs of the agricultural bank. The powers of the directorate, the 
working sub*committee, the chairman and the manager are usually defined 
in the bye-laws of each agricultural bank. Thus it will be seen that the 
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machinery of management of the agricultural banks consists of the directorate, 
the working sub-committee, the chairman and the paid manager with the 
necessary subordinate staff to work under him. The board of directors 
consists of eight directors, of whom four are nominated by Government and 
four are elected by the share-holders. The nominated directors are the 
Mahal Officer or Vahivatdar, the sub-registrar of the Mahal, the Watandar 
or Zamindar from the Mahal, and the collector of the District or Subha. 
The Subha, the ex-officio chairman of the agricultural bank, is usually 
heavily pressed with work, has multifarious duties to discharge and has, 
therefore, neither the energy nor the time to supervise the affairs of the 
agricultural bank in his charge. The Mahal Officer and sub-registrar come 
in the same category, and the Watandar or Zamindar has probably 
neither the intelligence to understand trade and finance nor the skill, 
tact, or capaoity to manage the agricultural bank on sound business lines. 
The manager is usually a low-paid local man. In these circumstances, the 
remaining electod directors command no prestige and the agricultural banks 
are more or less managed as if they were separate departments in charge of 
Government officials; and, consequently, the usual defects of the Govern¬ 
ment machinery are invariably found in the working of the agricultural 
banks. The worst of all is the adoption by the banks of the capitalistic 
principle of “one share, one vote ” instead of the democratic principle of 
“ one man, one vote ” in the management of the agricultural bank. 

The four main sources of working capital of the agricultural banks 
are shares, deposits, loans, and reserve fund; and the present financial 
position of the agricultural banks at the end of the last official year 
is as shown in the statement appended herewith. The nominal 

value of each share varies from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25, to be paid up 
in instalments as determined by the board of directors, but is fixed 

at Rs. 10 under the new Act of 1924. The liability attaching to a share 
does not extend beyond its face value. Subscription to the share capital 

may be divided into two main heads, contributions by the State and by 

the public, either individual share-holders or societies. Half of the share 
capital was usually subscribed by the State in the beginning but that policy 
has been abandoned under the new Act. There is no statutory limit placed 
restricting the interest of a member in an agricultural bank and the shares 
are mostly held by a few large holders who have a preponderating voice in the 
management of the bank. There is no reserve liability in the case of shares 
and no limitation as to the maximum rate of dividend, except the limit of 
5 per cent, on the shares held by Government. 

Agricultural banks open savings accounts on behalf of members and 
non-members alike on the following lines. The maximum sum to be accept;- 
ed is fixed at a low figure; a brief notice of withdrawal is required in all 
cases, and the rate of interest is fixed in consideration of that offered by the 
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local Post Office Savings Banks, Besides saving deposits, efforts are made 
to secure fixed deposits on ordinary commercial principles according to the 
circumstances of the local market. However, there is no statutory limit as 
to the amount of fluid resource to be maintained by an agricultural bank to 
tide over the period of financial difficulty and to enable it to meat the 
urgent needs of its depositors inasmuch as cash credits are granted by 
Government to meet withdrawals of deposits. 

Deposits represent a large percentage of the total working capital in 
agricultural banks and usually there is no need of resorting to some outside 
agency for loans for making advances to individual Khatedars or co-opera¬ 
tive societies. The agricultural banks minister to the wants of individual 
Khatedars as well as of the co-operative societies affiliated to them, 
Loans are either short termor long term, In assessing the credit of an 
individual Khatedar of a society the value of the moveable and immove¬ 
able property owned by the individual or the society, and the earning an l 
savings capacity of the individual or the society as a whole are taken into 
consideration. As a rule, loans to individual Khatedars are advanced on the 
security of immoveable property, keeping a net margin of 50 per cent, of the 
estimated value of the immoveable property, and to co-operative societies 
on the joint and unlimited liability of members, as recommended by the 
Registrar. The rates of interest charged on loans to societies are a little 
lower than those charged to individual Khatedars. Formerly, the overdues 
could be recovered as arrears of land revenue, but now as the agricultural 
banks have been placed on an equal footing with co-operative societies they 
have to refer cases of defaulters to arbitration. 

Under the old rules of 1910, in dividing profits ten per cent, of the net 
profits were allotted to reserve, ten per cent, to a bad debt fund; and the re¬ 
mainder was distributed among share-holders al ter making due provision for 
giving bonus to the staff of the Bank if deemed proper. Under the new Act 
25 per cent, of the neb profits is tbs legal minimum to be placed to 
reserve. 

In order to ensure successful management of the agricultural banks, to 
assure Government that they are developing on sound lines and to satisfy 
the outside investors and the Bhare-holders, the accounts of the banks arc 
audited every year by the Accountant-General and the Registrar or by some 
body authorised by them in this behalf who inquire into the constitution, 
working and financial condition of the agricultural banks. Under the new 
Act, it is the Registrar who is solely responsible for the periodical audit and 
continuous supervision of the banks. The original audit is usually carried 
out by the auditors appointed by the agricultural banks themselves. In 
addition to this, the banks are required to submit to Government certain 
annual returns, namely, the statements of receipts and disbursements, 
profit and loss, and assets and liabilities, and monthly statements showing 
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in some detail the state of their finances and the advances, recoveries and 
cverdues at the end of each month. 

As indicated above, the State has hitherto given direct financial aid to 
the agricultural banks in two ways, namely, by subscribing to the share capital 
of the banks and by granting cash credits in times of financial difficulty. 
But the connection of the State with agricultural banks through the official 
directorate under the chairmanship of the Subha and through audit, 
supervision and control is so close that there is a general impression among 
those interested that the State cannot afford to see the agricultural Pedhis 
collapse and that the finances of agricultural banks are to all intents and 
purposes tackled by the State. But the present policy of Government, as 
promulgated in the new Act, is to disclaim all financial responsibility and 
to make no definite promise of monetary support. Apart from financial aid 
the State has granted special concessions to agricultural Pedhis. These are 
exemption from payment of income tax, from stamp duty, from fees 
payable under the Registration Act and Court Fees Act as also those 
payable for inspecting the registers and records of the Registrar’s offices to 
ascertain the right, title and interest of the holder of laud and encumbrances 
thereupon. Exemption is also granted from compulsory registration of 
shares, debentures or loan bonds of upwards of Rs. 1,< CO. The banks 
have been granted a prior claim over other creditors to enforce recovery of 
their demands in certain cases, and the shares or interest of share-holders 
are not liable to attachment by a court of justice. Copies of accounts certified 
by any officer of the agricultural Pedhi are admissible as evidence in courts. 
Remittance Transfer Receipts are obtainable at par, while in addition to 
certain facilities at the Postal Savings Bank, strong boxes are permitted to be 
kept in Gjvernment Mahal treasuries Government agree to receive only 
5 per cent, as the maximum rate of dividend on the share capital held by 
them, while lastly they agree to provide free of charge an annual audit of 
the accounts. 

The main business of the agricultural banks is to finance the individual 
Khatedars and co-operative societies and to serve as their balancing centre. 
In so far as co-operative societies are concerned, the agricultural bank often 
serves the purposes of a central bank; while in so far as the individual 
Khatedars are concerned, the agricultural bank serves the purposes of a 
co-operative primary society. The dual function of ministering to the 
wants of individual Khatedars as well as of co-operative societies 
and the semi-official management of the agricultural bank 
distinguish it from a primary society on the one hand and a central 
bank on the other, There is no apex agricultural bank in the 
State to co-ordinate and control the working of agricultural banks; and 
hence the surplus funds of one agricultural bank cannot be utilized by 
the other agricultural banks, as they are all independent of one another. 


U le 
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The present organisation of agricultural banks is, therefore, incomplete in 
this respect. However, under the new legislation the surplus funds of one 
agricultural Pedhi may be invested in another agricultural Pedhi with the 
express sanction of the Registrar. 

The new Act XVIII of Samvant 1980, that is, 1924 has been enacted 
further to facilitate the formation of agricultural Pedhis for providing 
capital to agriculturists on easy terms for agricultural purposes, for financ. 
ing the co-operative societies and to amend the old rules in view of the 
practical difficulties experienced in the working of the existing agricultural 
banks. It may be regarded as a simplified Co-operative Societies’Act, the 
only distinguishing feature being the dual function and the semi-official 
management of the agricultural bauks. Under the old Rules of 1910, an 
agricultural Pedhi came into existence only with the special order of the 
Huzur; while under the new legislation the Registrar in his capacity of 
“Director of Agricultural Banks" can register an agricultural Pedhi if it 
Las complied with the provisions of the Act and the Rules and if its proposed 
bye-laws are not contrary to the Act or to the Rules. Under the old Rules 
the agricultural banks in the State were mainly organised for credit pur¬ 
poses; while under the new legislation, under section 6 (1), agricultural banks 
can be organised not only for credit purposes but also for the supply of seed, 
manure, implements, and similar requisites, for the disposal agricultural 
produce or for developing industries connected with agriculture. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the agricultural Pedhi embraces the whole field of 
agricultural co-operation under the present Act. Under old rules, the agri¬ 
cultural Pedhi could be organised only fora Taluka while under the new legis¬ 
lation it can be organised either for a Taluka, a group of Talukas, a distriot 
or the wholo of the State, and the capitalistic principle of “one share, one vote” 
hoB been modified in section 18 wherein it is provided that no share-holder 
shall be entitled to exercise more than fifty votes under any circumstances. 
Under the new legislation, the Registrar has the power to cancel th e 
registration of an agricultural bank and to appoint a liquidator to wind up 
the affairs of the Pedhi. In the machinery of management, the Government 
element is reduced to a certain extent, though it is not eliminated in toto. 
To make the agricultural Pedhi a real success, it should be conducted on 
co-operative principles and on business lines; and the democratic principle 
of “ one man, one vote ” and the form of Government by elected com¬ 
mittees should t be observed in spirit as well as in practice, the only dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of dual function of dealing with individuals as well as 
societies being maintained to preserve the individuality of the agricultural 
Pedhi from primary societies and central banks or banking unions. 

In course of time, these agricultural Pedhis will group themselves 
mainly into two classes: credit agricultural Pedhis and non-credit agricul¬ 
tural Pedhis, The credit agricultural Pedhi will develop into a land mort- 
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gage bank advancing long term loans to individuals and societies for im* 
provements in land and for the redemption of old debts. The non-credit 
agricultural Pedhi will develop into a “ Taluka development association ” 
embracing all the legitimate activities of agriculturists. With a view to 
achieve this object, it will disseminate knowledge of scientific agriculture, 
will introduce and supply good and reliable seed, better and improved imple¬ 
ments, and good and useful manures, will improve the breed of cattle, will 
assist in the consolidation and enlargement of small and scattered agricultural 
holdings, will develop secondary home industries, will arrange for sale of 
the agricultural produce, milk and milk-products, and ultimately will lead to 
“ better farming, better business and better living.” It may be looking 
far into the future but there is surely an imperative need for agricultural 
Pedhis which will run side by side with co-operative organisations. The 
co-operative movement is yet in its infancy in Baroda and has touched but 
the fringe of the economic problem. There is still a large majority of the agri¬ 
cultural classes outside the pale of the co operative movement. It is, therefore, 
desirable to encourage all activities which assist in the organisation of 
the agricultural population Agricultural binks, as fostering the interests 
both of individuals and co-operative societies, deserve every encour¬ 
agement. The agricultural Pedhi is b it a co-operative organisation with the 
double function of ministering to the needs of individuals as well as of 
societies, and will stand or fall on its business efficiency and the co-operative 
spirit of its management. 

Kesiiavi al A. Thakkar 

PROVINCIALISM IN CO-OPERATION 

Co-operation is an international movement. We must know what 
would hinder its internationalism. All co operators desire to make the 
movement as widespread a6 possible. But a great evil that might creep 
into the movement is provincialism, and provincialism is another name for 
conservatism, and conservatism calls barbaric what does not belong to it. 

Should a member of a co-operative society be patriotic ? By all means. 
But how would a co-operative society’s patriotism differ from that of the 
citizen-patriot ? Citizen-patriotism is country-bred, it is confined to one's own 
country and breeds the love of the country one lives in. But co-operative 
patriotism is patriotism for the movement, a movement as wide as the world 
itself, and not confined to any particular land. Therefore, co operative patrio¬ 
tism is international, not provincial. A true co-operator loves the movement, 
not the particular aspect of it which happens to manifest itself in his own 
country. He is desirous of making the movement a world movement. 
Therefore, all aspects of the co-operative movement interest him. He is 
concerned with the various aspects of it as they exist in each country and 
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with co-operative struggles as they confront each nation. Others' difficulties 
are his own, others’ burdens are his own burdens. This is the sign of a true 
co-operator. 

Countries there are which study a particular branch of the movement 
only, that branch of the movement which is prevalent in their own country. 
Not only this, in their opinion to apply the name of co-operation to any 
other aspect of the movement is a misnomer, For example, people might 
call consumers’ co-operation the only form of co-operation worth the name. 
But that is wrong. Wherever people make a joint effort to better their 
economic and moral condition, there is co-operation. And each of these joint 
efforts should form the subject of study of every true co-operator. 

Citizen-patriotism breeds race prejudice and race conceit too, as is 
evidenced by the domineering attitude assumed by the nations of the West 
in their dealings with the so-called inferior races. In co-operation there can 
be no question of superiority. The true student of co-operation approaches 
each question with the humility of a true seeker after truth, a seeker who 
feels the vastness of thi;t Infinite Mind whose amplifications are limitless. 

A co-operative college or any school or college devoted to the study of 
co-operation must study all sides and all aspects of the movement. I was 
surprised to learn from a friend of mine who is, or was until recently, a 
student of the co-operative college at Manchester that agricultural co-operation 
does not come in as a part of the regular course of instruction in the college 
curriculum, but has to be specially arranged for students who desire to study 
it, and I hear too that the A. 0. S. and the 0. W. S. do not pull on well 
together. You see here provincialism exemplified. 

India's salvation lies in tolerance and liberality and above all in that 
broad outlook which is the first requisite and the very essence of interna¬ 
tionalism. Therefore, an Indian co-operative college, should one be estab¬ 
lished, must not allow any sort of provincialism or State patriotism to creep 
into it. Each and every side of the movement, great or small, magnificent 
or insignificant, must come within its purview. It must concern itself with 
the successes of the great as well as the struggles of the small. To the 
successful it must never deny the just praise due to them and to the struggling 
it must never refuse to extend its helping hand. 

Abdus Sathab 


DUTCH HORTICULTURAL AUCTIONS 

Oni of the most interesting developments in Dutch co-operation has 
been the formation of societies for sale of horticultural produce. In this small 
country of Holland, there were in 1923 as many as 143 such societies with 
more than 40,000 members. Various methods of selling fruits and vegetables 
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have been adopted in the Netherlands, but the most important now is that 
of co-operative auctions. The advantages which have aoerued from this organi¬ 
sation have been very clearly described in a note kindly prepared and sent 
to me by Dr. L. Neimoller, the energetic Secretary of the Central Auction 
Bureau of Veilingen. The note is briefly summarised below. Apart, however, 
from the co-operative aspect, there is one peculiar feature about the sales in 
Holland and that is the way in which these auctions are held. Ordinarily, 
the idea of an auction is usually associated with a medley crowd, noise, bidding 
and overbidding, and a certain expenditure of time before the final bid is 
reached. These features are almost entirely absent from the Dutch auction 
sales. Perhaps, a better idea of the way in which these are conducted will be 
obtained if I describe briefly a sale which I had the pleasure of witnessing 
through the courtesy and in the company of Dr. Neimoller. 

The society we visited is situated at a place about five miles from the 
Hague. It might be mentioned that in this village there are two sale societies 
with identically the same object; one is open only to Catholics while the other 
is open to all. Such duplication of organisation on denominational lines is 
not uncommon in Holland and in Belgium, though it is obviously unnecessary, 
especially in regard to co-operative purchase and co-operative sale. The above 
mentioned sale society has its own land and building and has constructed 
a small canal which joins the main canal passing through the village. As 
the chief means of transport in the interior of Holland is over these water¬ 
ways, the society felt the same need for constructing a canal as societies in 
other countries might feel for constructing a road. The canal made by the 
society enables its members to bring their produce directly to the place 
where the auction is held and then take it on, either to the boats of the 
purchasers or to the railway siding which has been specially constructed to 
facilitate direct transport by rail. 

The farmers bring the produce to the society some time before the sale 
begins. The produce is sorted, weighed and classified and a list of the same 
is prepared by the officers of the society. The auction sale is held in the 
building itself, but as the canal is made to pass through it the produce is 
brought before the purchasers without being unloaded. The canal in a way 
cuts the building into two, one side of which is reserved for the buyers who 
are all registered and each of whom has a particular seat assigned to him. 
Seats are all numbered and each has in front a desk with an electric button 
the use of which will be as mentioned below. On the other side of the 
canal is the society’s office. On a platform in front of It, is a big 
dial with numbers from 1 to 100 marked on it. As soon as a farmer’s 
boat begins to come in, the farmer picks up a small quantity of the produoe 
so that the buyers may see it, the officer of the society standing on the other 
side shouts out what produce the farmer has got, its classification and 
weight, For instance, if he has brought tomatoes, he shouts out, "tomatoes, 
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one, 10 killos ” and at the same time the hand of the dial begins to move. 
Jt starts from 100 and begins to move backwards to 90, 80 etc. The buyer 
opposite who wants to take up the produce at a certain price, presses the 
electric button on the desk in front as soon as the proper figure is reached. 
As soon as he does this, an electric lamp on the dial is lighted, a figure 
corresponding to the number given to the purchaser appears, the hand stops 
and the auction is concluded at that price. In fact, there is no bidding. Each 
man has to make up his mind as to what price he will offer for a particular 
kind of goods and as soon as the figure appears on the dial he must press the 
button immediately. Each farmer’s boat contains produce of different kinds. 
As soon as one kind of produce is sold, the other from the same boat is taken 
up at once. Usually, the farmer nas about three or four kinds. Everything 
is done so quickly and in such an orderly way that the whole of the sale is 
effected literally within a minute or two. The boat which comes from one 
end of the building does not stop but goes out by the other end, and the 
distance between the two ends is not more than about 40 yards. As soon as 
one boat passes, another comes in and so on until the produce of all the 
members is disposed of. 

The farmer when he goes out bands over the property to the purchaser, 
transferring it to the latter’s boat or if it is to be exported taking it to 
the railway siding. If there is any dispute as to quality or any other 
matter it is settled by the managing committee. 


The disposal of fruits and vegetables through co-operative auction sales 
has become extremely popular in the Netherlands. This is not the only way, 
Dr. Neimoller points out in his note, in which fruits and vegetables are 
disposed of. There are four methods of selling which may be distinguished 


1. From the growers direct to the consumers. 

2. From the growers to retailers through commission agents. 
8. By forward sales. 

4. By means of auctions. 


The first method assures to thtf growers full profit obtained by sale of 
his goods as there is no middle-man between him and the consumer, but 
this causes considerable waste of time and energy and can be followed only 
where the market is very close to the producer. Selling through commission 
agents has come in where ohe produce is grown on a large scale and the 
consumers are very far away. In these cases, the growers are very often at 
the mercy of the agents, who, through various means, deprive them of a 
large part of the profit that they would otherwise get. When as usual the 
commission depends upon the quantity and not on the price, lower prices 
with larger sales are more profitable to the commission agents, while the 
reverse is the case with the producer. As regards the third method, it is a 
system of pure speculation and in this it is the grower who suffers the most. 
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It is on this account that the fourth method, namely, selling by auction has 
become very popular amongst the Dutch growers of fruits and vegetables. 

The first sale society was started in 1887. In 1914, the number had gone 
up to 95 and in 1922 to 143, Dr. Neimoller points out that the success of the 
auction sale system is due to various causes. In the first place, the growers no 
longer stand apart; they no longer compete, but form in every centre of 
cultivation an organisation which leads all the sales. The auction is 
held by this organisation of the growers to sell their produce on a 
co-operative basis. The cost for the growers is usually 5 per cent., at some 
auctions, however, more or less. The sale is not for mutual account but each 
grower receives the price paid for his produce. If the participation of the 
growers in the auction is general ( and this is the case in nearly all auctions, 
except in some fruit centres of Gelderland ) the auction association has a 
monopoly of the articles, which are offered for sale in any particular district 
and can thus secure the bent prices. These auctions are conducted according 
to fixed regulations; weight, grading and quality of the products are checked 
by inspectors; and growers who try to cheat are heavily fined. So the auc¬ 
tion system is a means of getting rid of abuses aud of improving the standing 
of the trade, not only in this country, but in foreign countries as well. 
Finally, the existence of an auction facilitates business as the produce is 
collected from a large area at one central point, so tiat the merchants need 
no longer waste time and money by collecting the things they want in 
different places; they are able to buy any article in any quantity desired, 
without much trouble. 

The progress which has been made may be gathered from the following 
figures. In 1904, the value of the produce sold was not quite 6 million florins 
(11J florins=15 Rupees nearly). In l^lo it rose to 30 million, in 1918 to 117. 
After the War, there was a considerable decrease owing to the inability of 
Germany to buy from Holland chiefly on account of the fluctuations of 
currency, but since 1923 the sales have gone up again. 

The \arious sale societies have formed a union and this union, known 
as the Central Bureau of Veilingen, is of considerable assistance to them in 
various directions. The Central Bureau looks after the general interests of 
the ‘Dutch growers of fruits and vegetables and finds out new outlets for their 
produce. A good example of the service it can render can be seen from what 
is being done for the export of Dutch produce to the United States. So far 
export of fruit and vegetables to the United States has been very small, but 
the Central Bureau tried to see how far it would be profitable to send produce 
to the United States, by means of trial consignments. These trial consign* 
meats have proved the feasibility of such export at profit, and thus a new 
market has been opened up for the Dutch produce. 


J, A. M. 
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CO-OPERATION—A NATIONAL TASK 

“ The evolution of humanity beyond its present level, depends absolutely 
on its power to unite and to work together,” says Mr. George Russel, one of 
the noblest living Irishmen, who is a practical man and has done much to 
develop the co operative movement in the agricultural districts of Ireland. 
There is a close parallel between Ireland and India in her national as well as 
agricultural problems, and hence the suggestions and theories carried into 
practice by Mr. Russel and described in his books on co operation would 
help in the solution of many of our difficulties. He says truly that the 
nation lies in villages and not in towns and cities ; and it is, therefore, among 
the villages that the great work of social, moral, and national reconstruction 
muet be begun. Our efforts must bo directed to serve the village communities 
and we look to the young educated men of India for the regeneration of the 
country. They have the moving force of youthful enthusiasm and faith in 
the infinite possibilities of their country. But there lies before them a long 
road of effort and endeavour, in which feelings alone will not be sufficient to 
carry them over the rough and toilsome places. Will and thought muBt 
take the place of enthusiasm and excited political controversies must give 
way to persistent and constant effort. Wo must work, so that our external 
life must correspond in some measure to our internal dream. One can say 
with certainty that the external circumstances are a measure of one's inner 
life. Our insanitary and disordered little country towns, with their dis¬ 
regard for cleanliness or beauty, accord with the character of the residents 
who inhabit them. House by house, village by village, the character of a 
civilisation changes as the character of the individiiils changes. Wnen we 
begin to build up a lofty world within the national soul, soon the country 
becomes beautiful and worthy of respect in its externals. That building up 
of the inner world we have neglected. Our excited political controversies 
have tended to bring men's thought from central depths to surface. Life is 
drawn to its frontier away from its spiritual base, and behind the surfaces 
we have little to fall back upon. 

Few of our notabilities could be trusted to think out any economic or 
social problem thoroughly and efficiently. They have been engaged in 
pasdonate attempts at the re-adjustment of the superficialities of things. What 
we require more tbau scholars, economists, scientists, thinkers, educationists 
and literateurs are men of action who will populate the desert depths of 
national consciousness with real thought and turn the void into a fullness. 
Those who know India nobly desire for her the highest of human destinies. 
They would ransack the ages and accumulate wisdom to make Indian life 
seem as noble in men's eyes as any the world has ever known. They have 
to discover what is fundamental in Indian character, the affections, learning 
and tendencies towards one or more of the eternal principles which 
have governed and inspired all human efforts and all great civilisations 

C. 19 
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from the dawn of history; A nation is bat a host of men united by some 
God-begotten mood, some hope of liberty, or dream of power, beauty or 
justice or brotherhood, and until the master idea is manifested to us there is 
no Bhining star to guide the ship of our destinies We have to do for India 
what the long and illustrious line of German thinkers, scientists, poets, philo* 
sphere and historians did for Germany, and that is to create national ideals 
which will dominate the policy of statesmen, the actions of citizens, the uni¬ 
versities, the social organisation, the administration of State departments, 
and unite, in due spirit, urban and rural life. Now this means not only 
arduous thought but strenuous and consistent action, Mr. Russel says. M We 
expect great things from the State, but we ought to expect still greater 
things from ourselves. The national idealism which will not go into the 
fields and deal with the fortunes of the working farmers is false idealism 99 
Let us now turn to the methods of development of this new civilisation. It 
is clear that the means are not political but economical and educational; of 
these the economical apparently are the more urgent. We must persuade 
and convince villagers of the economic benefits of co-operation. When vil¬ 
lagers are once convinced of the economic advantages of co operation, they 
would begin to co-operate for educational and social welfare also. 

Co operation for selfish ends leads inevitably to co-operate for mutual 
advantage. It is, therefore, imporant for those win wish to serve India, to de¬ 
velop amongst her people, the spirit of co-operation, to study the best methods 
of introducing co-operation into her economic life. The political motive must 
be replaced by the economic. When a whole nation lives on the verge of 
perpetual starvation, it is useless to appeal to them on the plane of politics. 
So long as people need food and are in a state of economic servitude, no 
amount of political propaganda will be of any use in alleviating their condi¬ 
tion. Establish in the villages strong and self-respecting communities, 
founded upon the firm basis of mutual trust and economic prosperity, and 
good results are sure and certain to follow. If once this process of self-dis¬ 
cipline, self-help, organization and combination is adopted and established, 
no military or external physical force can destroy it 

At present we are unorganised and disunited and, therefore, weak and 
helpless. Each individual acts for himself and not for the community in 
which he lives. Instead of combining with the neighbours for the purchase of 
his necessities and the sale of his produce, he pays more for what he buys in 
small quantities, and pays more for carriage for small parcels and get 9 a 
lower price than he might have done if he bad organised and combined with 
his neighbours. He never realises that if he combined with his neighbours, 
he could purohase his seed at wholesale prices from some wholesale market 
or shops. Instead of buying his household necsesities at a central store, he 
has to buy them at one of the host of small shops, which exist in every vil* 
lage, and which, having themselves had to buy in small quantities, charge more 
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than the real value to the consumer. When he sells his cotton or jwari he 
sells them to a local dealer and ho rarely knows where his produce goes, so 
that his horizon is limited to his own village or near market and he knows 
little or nothing of such things as world markets. This unhappy state of 
things exists more promiscuously in precarious tracts of the Deccan, where 
the farmers are resourceless and more in need of money and steeped over head 
and ears in debt. At harvest time, or even before that, they sell off* their pro¬ 
duce at much cheaper rates than one can imagine. I have noticed several 
times that most of the farmers sold off kadbi at two Rupees per iOO sheaves 
and jwari at 8 or 9 Rupees per palla at harvest time, but after 15 days or so 
the very stuff was sold at 8 and 24 Rupees respectively, I myself had collected 
nearly 12 lakhs of kadbi worth Rs. 5 ( ).0 0 at Rs. 2 to 7 per hundred sheaves 
for the Famine Committee, Ahmednagar, in May and June 1920 in order to 
give effect to the fodder reserve scheme evolved by Rao Bahadur Ghitale. The 
collection was neatly stacked in nearly 24 villages and proved most useful and 
beneficial in famine times to the poor agriculturists who got fodder at a much 
cheaper rate when they needed it most, while the Famine Committee could 
earn a net profit of Rs. 40,000 approximately in spite of selling it at a 
nominal profit. Another important feature of the collection was that it 
worked as a safety valve in keeping down prices, which remained much lower 
throughout the following famine year in spite of acute fodder shortage. 
Wherever a co-operative society is started, we see that farmers are able to do 
things which as individuals they would have found it impossible to do. The 
society in the first place is a better buyer than the individual. It can buy an 
expensive threshing machine and let its members have the use of it thus 
saving enormous labour. The individual farmers would not be able to pur¬ 
chase such a machine even with the savings of years. It can also buy the 
seed required by its members at wholesale prices, also the fertilisers for their 
fields. The society is also a better producer, for in the same way it can 
afford to buy expensive plant for making butter, which would be entirely 
beyond the purse of the individual farmer. The co-operative idea is capable 
of infinite variation, the most attractive of its many-sided influences being 
that which affects the social life of the village communities bringing bright¬ 
ness and interest into the lives of those whose lives have hitherto been 
notoriously dull and uninteresting. Co-operative societies have been success¬ 
fully started in Ireland, in Germany and in Denmark, and there is no reason 
why they should not be started in India and conducted successfully in rural 
areas, though with slight modifications to suit our social and economic condi¬ 
tions They have exercised a potent influence elsewhere in agricultural and 
other activities, and they are sure to do the same here. 

The appeal has to be made, in the first instance, to the farmer on econo¬ 
mic grounds, and it has to be proved that it is to his advantage financially to co¬ 
operate and the rest will follow. The idealist will step in of his own accord 
when the economist has built the foundations. What ought now to he done 
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in India is to start, in every district where workers can be found, co-opera** 
tive societies based on the national desire of the people to buy cheaply what 
they need for the success of their farming and to sell their produce at the 
highest price possible. To do this, workers must be trained and taught the 
elements at least of co-operation by those who have studied the subject, either 
theoretically or practically. 

It is fervently hoped that all these ideals and dreams would be realised 
in the immediate future if only the young educated class take to this line of 
village organ sations and work honestly, selflessly and diligently. Many 
societies suffer more than anything else for want of zealous, honest and edu¬ 
cated workers and unless Government takes upon itself to supply such 
workers by imparting special training and education, there is little hope of 
the regeneration of India for some time to come. Besides, iu precarious tracts 
of the Deccan most of the societies suffer for the most part for want of finan¬ 
cial help. These societies owing to frequent visitation of famine and scarcity 
have to give postponements rather than collect instalments of debts in time. 
The local Sawakars create many a difficulty and try to discredit them for the 
sake of their own personal interest, and therefore the societies always stand in 
need of money for advancing fresh loans while the old debts go on accumulat¬ 
ing every year. With a view to meet these peculiar difficulties it is proposed 
to start societies for the purchase and sale of agricu^ural produce in the 
Deccan, by way of experiment, on the principle of commission agency and to 
see how far they carry on their business successfully. These societies should 
advance no loans but only small sums as are absolutely necessary on the secu¬ 
rity of agricultural produce delivered to them for sale. Consequently, they will 
remain absolved of the responsibilities of recovering any debt while the profit 
earned on the sales will go to benefit the pockets of the agriculturists as well 
as the societies. 

A. K. Munshi 


PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATION IN INDIA 

Bihar and Orissa 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Provincial Co-operative 
Federation Congress, the Government of Bihar and Orissa have decided 
to adopt the calendar year as the co-operative year. And the latest report 
from the province covers a period of seven months only, the previous official 
year having closed on 31st May 1923. It is not possible, therefore, to make 
any useful comparisons between figures of growth during various years nor 
to offer any detailed commentary on progress during this brief period. The 
outstanding event of the year was the appointment by the Local Government 
of a Committee to consider what arrangements should be made for the 
future control of the co-operative movement in Bihar and Orissa, the 
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adequacy of the audit system and the financial assistance required from 
Government. Incidentally, the Committee wero also to report on the con* 
stitution and working of the Provincial Federation. Unfortunately, the 
Registrar does not make any detailed mention in his report of the Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations and only refers to their proposals about increase 
of staff. The proposals for the appointment of a Deputy Registrar and 
Chief Auditor do not appear to have been accepted by Government, but the 
creation of additional appointments of Assistant Registrars to keep pace with 
the growing number of societies has been approved, 

The expansion of the movement continued unabated during the 
period covered by the report, the rate of growth boing about a thousand 
societies per year. Fresh registrations numbered 588, and the total num¬ 
ber of societies increased from 4,6(3 L to 5,103. Membership rose from 
1,63,024 to 1,70,006, and the aggregate working capital from Rs. .2,19,17,846 
to Rs. 2,87,14,372. Agricultural societies increased in number from 4,661 to 
6,108, 4,994 of which were agricultural credit societies with unlimited liability. 
They had a membership of 1,22,685 and a working capital of R 9 . 1,13,63,000, 
of which no less than Rs. 94,56,849 were obtained from central banks. 
Bat it is satisfactory to note that the share capital increased by nearly 
a lakh to Rs. 3,24,158 and the amount of members’ deposits by a little over 
two-thirds of a lakh to Rs. 2,52,123. To stimulate thrift it is proposed to 
introduce home savings safes among members of societies, while several 
societies have decided to induce members to set apart a handful of grain 
every day. The practice known as the Muthia system is a popular indigen¬ 
ous method of building up local resources and should succeed in stimulating 
the habit of making savings, provided it is properly understood and followed. 
The aggregate reserve funds of the societies amounted to Rs. 11,36,973 and 
the non-members’ deposits to Rs. 1,92,006, but of the latter amount Rs. 1 | 
lakh represented deposits in one large society of the Roman Catholic Mission. 
Although the season for recoveries had already closed before the period 
covered by the report commenced, and there was no other harvest before the 
close of this period, recoveries in these societies amounted to eight lakhs 
against a total demand of 22 lakhs, 16 of which represented overdue arrears. 

With the assistance of their central banks, the societies in this province 
have done much to advance the spread of education in rural areas. With the 
consent and help of district local boards, central banks undertake the manage¬ 
ment of village schools in selected areas and supplement the grants received 
from the boards by contributions from their own funds. The number of 
schools under the management of banks was 172, including 26 schools 
started during the period under review. The contributions by central banks 
were over Rs. 5,000. In addition, in several parts of the province the cen¬ 
tral banks assist in the promotion of higher education for boys or the educa¬ 
tion of girls of members of societies, or the maintenance of schools for the 
depressed or backward classes, the opening of village schools where no local 
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boards schools are likely to be star ted,and the grant of scholarships and stipends. 
Another direction in which agricultural credit societies promote the interests 
of their members, with the aid of their central financing agencies, is the 
improvement of agriculture and the introduction of new varieties of crops and 
modern implements. Demonstrations of improved methods of agriculture 
have been undertaken in some areas by central banks and in a few places 
considerable aotivity has been shown in the provision of irrigation facilities 
by the ereotion of dams and ban ihs. Among the other economic benefits 
derived by members, the Registrar makes mention of the fact that during 
the period under report members increased their stock of cattle by 11,554, 
redeemed 2,292 acres of mortgaged land, and purchased 1479 acres of 
additional land. 

Apart from credit societies of the usual type, there were 78 grain golan 
or banks with a membership of 21,636, and a working capital held partly in 
cash amounting to Rs. 64.401 and partly in kind, the quantity of grains held 
being 72,009 maunds. The golas appear to have met a real need for local 
grain reserves, and so successful lias the organization proved that the Regi¬ 
strar suggests the starting of about ten golae in each central bank area. 
Among other agricultural societies, there were 25 sale societies which do not 
appear to have done well, and two dairies only one of whioh seems likely to 
continue. There were also nine purchase and sale societies, most of which 
arrange for the supply of seed and manure and are proposed to be developed 
in view of their utility in promoting agricultural improvement. 

Non-agricultural societies increased in number from 301 to 312, and 
their working capital from Rs. 19,56,069 to Rs. 22,60,338, while membership 
declined from 17,662 to 17,235. 131 were classed as credit societies, 24 as pur- 
ohaee and sale societies, 117 as societies*for production and sale and 40 for other 
forms of co-operation. 62 of the credit societies were intended for employees 
and salary-earners and had a capital of over seven lakhs. While there was 
also a people's bank at Patna. Artisans' credit societies numbered 69; they 
have been started among cobblers, oilmen, blacksmiths, potters, tailors and 
bell-metal workers and are reported to be doing well. Weavers' credit 
societies numbered 102 and stores for weavers four, although all the weavers' 
societies appear to have been classed together as societies for production and 
sale. With the aid of the stores, weavers are reported to have become in - 
dependent of middlemen and the weaving industry in the province is said to 
have received a great stimulus. Societies for the promotion of spinning and 
other cottage industries numbered six and societies for fishermen increased 
by two to 37. These societies have now opened store branches, and if this 
side of the work develops, the Registrar hopes for good results from the 
introduction of co-operation among the fishing community. College and school 
stores numbered four and other stores ten. The largest and the best 
managed was the store for the employees of the Tata Iron and Steel Works 
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at Jamshedpur, With the exception of this and three or four other stores, 
all the rest worked at a loss aud may have to be wound up. 

The Provincial Bank increased its working capital during the year 
from Rs. 20,0 \7b8 to Rs. 3i ,91,102, the main source of increase being a 
considerable addition to deposits from individuals. Owing to the increased 
demand of funds the Bank had its cash credit with the Imperial Bank 
raised during the period under report, but even with this increased credit 
difficulty is experienced in meeting with the growing demands of central banks. 
The Bank's holdings in securities and other investments stood at about 5£ 
lakhs as in the previous year, although the deposit liabilities increased by 
about ten lakhs. The number of central banks increased during the period 
from 48 to 53, and although these banks serve 18 districts—one district 
has as many as five central banks—the Registrar seem9 to hold the view 
that in the interests of the development of primary societies and their pro¬ 
per financing the number of banks still needs to be increased. Thirteen 
of these banks, it may be noted, were of the pure type having only societies 
as members. The working capital of the banks increased from Rs. 93,93,950 
to Rs. 1,17,77,238, the increase in deposits alone being over ten lakhs. 
The share capital amounted to ten lakhs and the reserve funds to 3J lakhs. 
Holdings in cash and securities amounted to 3} and 4 lakhs, respectively, 
against total deposit liabilities of 76 lakhs. Loans advanced amounted 
to Rs. 38.82,601, of which ten per cent, were for redemption of mortgaged 
lands and 15 per cent, for payment of outside debts. Tne proportion of loans 
for house-building and household expenses increased on account of the 
distress caused by floods in several parts of the province. Guaranteeing 
unions increased in number from from 118 to 143, and their membership from 
from 935 to 1,143. The number of supervisors engaged increased, but the 
expenditure on staff decreased, because of the short period of working covered 
by the returns. It seems that the working of the unions has been quite good, 
although societies are naturally nob very keen about assuming further liabi¬ 
lity by joining unions. The Committee of Inquiry reported that the constitution 
of the Federation did not stand in need of amendment and recommended the 
sanction by Government of an additional grant of Rs 5,000 to the Federation. 
The divisional boards created by the Federation have been of considerable 
assistance in promoting improvements and development. A fund for the develop¬ 
ment of the movement has been raised out of a special levy from societies and 
banks, and the appointment has been made of a development officer of the 
status of ao Assistant Registrar. The work of primary audit is also being 
carried on satisfactorily by the Federation and it has a printing press which 
is now proposed to be transferred to a seperate registered society to be owned 
and managed by central banks. 

Assam 

The most important event of the year in Assam was the amalga¬ 
mation of the Departments of Oo-operation and Agriculture, and the 
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combination in one officer of the posts of Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies and the Director of Agriculture. Till last year, the Registrar 
held charge of the posts of Director of Industries and Registrar of Jfoint 
Stock Companies, but in view of the new arrangements he was relieved 
of these duties. The Registrar had under him a staff of six inspectors who 
were responsible both for inspection and audit as also one provincial auditor 
for auditing the accounts of central and non-credit societies. The number of 
honorary organizers was nine and though the days spent by them on tour 
were less than in the previous year they are reported to have done good work 
in organizing societies in undeveloped areas. Propaganda was carried on 
through these organizers as also through the Departmental officers and it is 
interesting to learn that three conferences were held during the year. 

Fresh registrations during the year amounted to 75. The total number 
of societies in the province increased from 656 to 703, anJ since 1919 the 
number has been nearly doubled. Membership increased from 33,702 to 
to 37,017 and the working capital from Rs. 23,18,464 to Rs. 27,45,099. 
Agricultural societies increased in number from 583 to 642, their member¬ 
ship from 25,435, to 23,420, while their working capital rose from Rs. 
8,00,750 to Rs. 9,77,578. The increase would have been larger, but for the 
policy of the Department which is anxious to see that the expansion of the 
movement is accompanied by a development of the organization for super¬ 
vision and finance. Some of the societies have adopted the share system and 
the amount of the share capital held was Rs. 25, >52; members' deposits 
amounted to Rs. 97.594 and the reserve funds to Rs. 2,48,177. Non-members' 
deposits amounted to Rs. 54,351 and deposits from societies to Rs. 65.737, 
while the rest of the capital represented borrowings from central societies. 
Overdue loans amounted to Rs. 2,84,627 against total outstandings of 
Rs. 7,97,634. Recoveries during the year amounte! to two lakhs as against 
fresh advances amounting to 3| lakhs. All these were credit societies with 
unlimited liability, and the Register proposes to utilize them as distribut¬ 
ing agencies for improved seeds, manures and implements. 

Non-agricultural societies numbered 43 as against 53 at the end of 
the previous year, although membership increased from 6,541 to 7,260 and 
the working capital from Rs. 7,03,485 to Rs. 9,87,063. These increases 
occurred among the credit societies which numbered 27 and had a member¬ 
ship of 5,185 and a working capital of Rs. 8,58,014 The internal capital 
was over 5J lakhs and ev*n the remaining three lashs were raised by local 
deposits. Overdues amounted to Rs. 84,651 against total outstandings of 
over six lakhs. The number of non-credit societies decreased from 27 to 17. 
These were all purchase and sale societies whose total sales during the year 
amounted to nearly three lakhs on a working capital of a lakh and a quarter. 
The working of all axcept three of the societies was not satisfactory and lack 
of enthusiasm and the locking up of funds owing to sales on credit have 
resulted in bringing the stores into a bad position. 
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As mentioned above, the work of inspection as of audit is conducted by the 
official inspectors, and the only supervising union which remained had its 
registration cancelled.Central banks for the ten districts where societies were 
in existence numbered 17, a decrease of one owing to the classification as a 
non-agricultural society of an urban bink which had dealings with societies. 
The total working capital of the central banks because of the exclusion of 
this society declined from Rs. 6,%,6L6 to Rs. 6,22,301, and only one among 
them commanded capital of over a lakh. In this bank, however, two- 
thirds of the capital was invested with individuals and one-third with soci¬ 
eties. The next largest bank has practically suspended work and is proposed 
to be taken into liquidation. The working capital of six of the central banks 
was even less than ten thousand. The banks hell deposits to the extent of 
about 41 lakhs against which they had at the close of the year, about a 
lakh in cash and securities. The province has also a provincial bank, the 
working capital of which increased during the year from Rs. 1,17,613 to 
Rs 1,58,157. Rs 25,u00 out of this amount were derived from Government, 
while outside deposits amounted to Rs 57,626 and the deposits of co-opera¬ 
tive institutions to Rs. 38,029. Investments with banks and societies 
amounted to over sixty thousand. The financial organization of the co-opera¬ 
tive movement in the province appears to be hardly satisfactory as neither 
the central banks nor the apex bank are in a strong position, able to com¬ 
mand local resources and develop co-operative banking in the province. 

Ajmer—Merwara 

The district of Ajmer-Merwara has been particularly unfortunate in 
not having had one fair agricultural season during the last three or four 
years. The effect of such conditions on the progress of the co-operative 
movement can be easily imagined. The total number of societies increased 
by three to 496 in the year 1923-24, and there was a decline of over two lakhs 
in the aggregate working capital. The agricultural conditions were so unsatis¬ 
factory that emigration had to bo resorted to by agriculturists and even if 
any aotive propagandist work had been carried on, there would have been 
little response from a peasantry faced with serious difficulties about food 
and even water for themselves and fodder of their cattle. As it was, the work 
of the Go-operative Department even in the direction of improvement and 
consolidation was hampered by Government’s refusal to sanction additional staff. 
The incidence on the profits of societies for payment of a portion of the cost of 
the official staff was made so heavy that it was not possible for the societies 
and banks themselves to incur any further expenditure on development and 
improvement. No less than 20 per cent of the profits of agricultural 
societies are requisitioned for contribution to the expenses of the inspecting 
and auditing staff, a heavy drain on their resources such as is not witnessed 
in any other province in India. As against Rs. 20, 762 speafc out of these con¬ 
tributions from societies, the expenses directly borne by Government^ namely, 
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Rb. 5,252 appear niggardly.lt is a pity that the province possesses no workers 
of the type of honorary organizers nor can command the services of any 
organized groups of social workers who could supplement the efforts of the 
official staff and reduce the financial burden placed on societies by the recovery 
of a large portion of the expenditure on this staff. 

Agricultural societies declined in number from 444 to 441, the number of 
new societies being only six. 43d of these were credit societies with unlimited 
liability. They had a membership of 9,19;* and an aggregate working capital 
of Rs. 11,21,750. The paid up share capital and reserve fund, nearly equal 
in amount constituted together about 32 per cent, of the total resources, while 
nearly il lakhs, that is more than 60 per cent, of the funds, were derived from 
central banks. Members' deposits cannot be expected to be satisfactory 
under the adverse conditions referred to at the outset and amounted only to 
Rs. 18,367, while deposits from individuals amounted to Rs. 56,276. The 
amount of owned capital and its proportion to the total resources declined 
during the year owing to the return of share money in some 77 societies which 
finished ten years of working. While the share money has been with¬ 
drawn it is interesting to observe that the members of some of these societies 
voluntarily agreed to utilize the accumulated dividends for small works of 
land improvement such as the erection of embankments and the digging of 
pits for storago of farm-yard manure. Membership and the amount of loans 
advanced decreased, but the decrease is welcomed by the Registrar on the 
ground that it was necessary to expel bad members and to provide fresh 
financing on a very cautious basis in view of the deterioration which the 
earning capacity of members had undergone owing to recurring famines. 
Out of the amount of a lakh and eight thousand advanced during the year, one- 
sixth was for repayment of old debts and about one-ninth for improvement 
and construction of wells. The actual position in regard to arrears is hardly 
clear from the tabulated returns which show that the arrears amounted to 
Rs. 1,618 only. These figures are exclusive of the arrears of interest which 
stood at nearly two lakhs. The recoveries were naturally enough poorer 
than in the previous year, but the Registrar is convinced that the standard 
of repayments has improved looking to the agricultural conditions of the 
year. The event of the year was the adjustment of accounts in the ten 
year old societies, the allotment of non-returnable shares out of whose profits 
is reported to have created a favourable impression among the agricultural 
classes. These societies are now being permitted to declare dividends, and 
with the introduction of these attractive features in their working the 
societies are enlisting the sympathies of agriculturists in a great measure 
than heretofore. 

The number of non-credit primary agricultural societies was eight, one 
being a production and sale society and the remaining production societies 
for sheep breeding. Owing to the successive years of scarcity which the 
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District had to pass through, the working of the societies has suffered and 
little permanent improvement has been achieved as members have not been 
able to maintain their sheep in a good condition. In addition, there were 
two supply unions with a membership of 142 societies and a working 
capital of nearly 40 thousand, nearly 60 per cent, of which was derived from 
central banks. Sales amounted to over a lakh. One of the unions also 
arranges for the sale of members’ produce and the volume of sales transacted 
through it amounted to Rs. 65,000. This union has 21 branches working 
in districts of Merwara which are supervised by representatives of local 
societies. The successful working of these unions is one of the most 
encouraging features of the co-operative organization in Ajmere Merwara. 

The number of non-agricultural societies increased by 5 during the 
year and the total number was 47 as against 19 in 1920. The membership 
increased from 3,871 to 3,990 and the working capital from Rs. 1,86,961 to 
Rs. 2,30,512. About 30 per cent, of the working capital was raised by 
shares and reserves, about 40 per cent, by deposits and the balance as loans 
from central banks. The returns show no overdues oat of the total out¬ 
standings of a lakh and three quarters. The credit societies numbered 31 
and particularly those situated in the city of Ajmere are reported to be in 
a very flourishing condition and their only difficulty seems to be the disposal 
of their surplus funds. There are also societies of factory-workers the num¬ 
ber of which increased by 3 to 19. These societies get some assistance from 
Government for the work of accounts* keeping but none from the agents of 
factories. There were two societies for sweepers at Ajmere and in Be a war, 
one having been registered during the year under report. Among the 
non-credit societies there were two house-building societies which have 
purchased building sites and collected building materials. There was 
also a purchase and sales society for employees of the B. B. & C I.Railway at 
Ajmere which had a membership of 2,833 and transacted sales worth 20 lakhs 
on a working capital of about 60 thousand. Weavers’ societies numberel 3 ; 
they had a membership of 190 and a working capital of Rs. 12,167. 

The number of central credit societies increased from 5 to 6, but the 
aggregate working capital showed a reduction from Rs. 20,41,157 to Rs. 
19,26,512. The new central society that was registered was styled a mort¬ 
gage and supervising union. It had a membership of 17 individuals aud six 
societies, and made advances to the extent of Rs. 880 to iniiviiuals for the 
redemption of their lands on mortgage security. One of the central credit 
societies is a weavers' union with a membership of 12 societies and a working 
capital of Rs. 8,505 the bulk of wnich was drawn from central banks. In 
addition to financing the affiliated societies the anion also undertakes the 
supply of yarn and the sale of cloth Bat owing to the prevailing depression, 
the primary societies and the union are not doing well, and the members 
prefer to use home spun yarn rather than indent for yarn for the production of 
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cloth which agriculturists are not in a position to use. Of the central banks, 
the strongest is the one at Ajrnere which had a working capital of llj lakhs, 
and a paid up capital and reserve fund of 2 4 lakhs. Another strong bank 
at Beawar had a working capital of 6J lakhs and an own id capital of 1.4 
lakhs, but its management was not as sound as that of the bank at Ajrnere. 
The other two banks had a total capital of a lakh and a half and one of 
them is proposed to be closed as it failed to tap sufficient local capital and the 
area can well be served by a branch of the bank at Ajrnere. Recoveries 
were satisfactory considering the nature of the season, while the loans ad¬ 
vanced were lower than in the previous year. As against deposit liabilities 
of about 15 lakhs, the banks held Rs. 36,133 in cash and Rs. 1,27,177 in 
securities in addition to a guaranteed cash credit of half a lakh with the 
local cashiers of the banks. Only the bank at Ajrnere interests itself in the 
work of supervision, while for the other banks the responsibility for super¬ 
vising rests with the Co-operative Department. 

CoORG. 

The Registrar of Oo-operative Societies in Ooorg holds miscellaneous 
charges such as those of the Registrar of Companies, the Deputy Director of 
Land Records and Agriculture and the head of the Veterinary Department. 
Till the year under report, he had practically no field staff to help him in his 
work, In the year under roport, however, he has been given the assistance of 
one official inspector and the appointment of another inspector has been pro¬ 
posed. In addition, he has the assistance of one honorary organizer and of six 
non-official supervisors, five of whom were appointed during tne year. Towards 
the salary on the supervisions, primary societies contribute at the rate of 
| per cent on their working capital aud the central bank at the rate 
of | per cent, on the advances made to societies. As in other parts of the 
country, the levy of these charges is nob very popular and societies are 
found arguing that the appointments were not needed The supervisors are 
being given systematic training and the Registrar is hopeful that after they 
have dealt with the badly managed societies their assistance in the work of 
development will be very valuable. Four more supervising unions were 
started making a total of six and increasing the number of affiliated societies 
to 45. They have not yet engaged any staff and it would be a good arrange¬ 
ment to transfer, after some time, the non-official supervisors to their 
control. 

The season was not a very favourable one in the province and the 
work of consolidation engaged the energies of the Registrar and his staff. The 
year witnessed no expansion of the movement, on the contrary the total num¬ 
ber of registered primary societies decreased by one bo 152. Of these, 140 
were agricultural societies and 12 non agricultural societies. Among the 
agricultural societies, 95 were societies dealing in oash, with a membership 
of 5,o39 and a working capital of Rs. 2,60,399, an increase of Rs. 27,927 over 
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the previous year's figure. Rs. 9,646 represented shares and Rs 80 678 
reserves, deposits amounted to about 4) thousand, and a sum of Rs. 47,400 
was raised from the central b ink. Rs. 84.103 or nearly a third of the total 
outstandings from members were shown to be in arrears and only half of the 
year's demand was collected, which though better than last year's percentage 
is hardly satisfactory. The question of payment of dividends is under con¬ 
sideration and the accumulated profits set apart for this purpose amounted 
to Rs. 17,040. The other type of agricultural societies in the province was 
grain banks the number of which was reduced during the year from 50 to 
45. They had a membership of 2,120 and a working capital commuted into 
cash amounting to Rs 25,107, constituted almost wholly of shares and reserves. 
Collections were better than in the previous year,but still the arrears increased 
by Ra. 2,87 1 to Rs 6,081 as against total outstanding loans of Rs. 10,489. 
Interest is charged at rates varying from 12 \ per cent, to 25 per cent, as 
against the prevailing market rate of 50 per cent. There were no agricul¬ 
tural non-oredit societies in existence, but the starting of societies for the 
eradication of lantana from fields is projected. Societies for the insurance of 
cattle were reduced in number from 10 to 6, and the membership from 191 
to 88. The value of stock insured was Rs. 2,760 and 23 policies of the 
value of Rs. 256 were redeemed during the year. The total capital was 
Rs. 3,309 and exceeded the risks by Rs. 549. There is no improvement in 
the working of the societies and the Registrar admits that the scheme wholly 
lacks public support. 

Non-agricultural societies numbered 12 as in the previous yean They 
had a membership of 1,290 and a working capital of Rs, 55,807, to which 
shares contributed Rs. 38,998. The borrowings from the central bank 
amounted to Rs. 7,650 only and represented the advances made to the 
limited liability credit societies which numbered ten. Even in these societies 
the proportion of overdues to outstandings was as high as one-third and 
showed a considerable increase during the year. The bulk of these arrears 
were found to have accumulated in the two societies for coffee planters. Of 
the other two societies one was a small weavers' society, which is reported to 
be doing well, and another a store for teachers, which had an improved turn¬ 
over of Rs. 4,590 on a working capital of Rs. 1,873. The central bank for 
the province considerably improved its position daring the year under report, 
having increased its working capital from Rs. 40,724 to Rs. 68,139. There 
was a good inflow of deposits which increased by about a quarter of a lakh 
to Rs. 59,338. Advances were made to the extent of Rs. 53,286 and the 
overdues at the close of the year amounted to Rs. 1,347 only against total 
outstandings of Rs 5 >,381, The bank's position in respect of fluid resources 
iB said to be satisfactory although it does not so far bold any investments in 
securities. 
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Travanoore 

In the year 1922-23, the total number of societies in the State of Travan- 
eore increased from 367 to 518. The membership of the primary societies in¬ 
creased from 21,742 to 29,614 and the total working capital from Rs. 
3,29,320 to Rs. 4,43,603. The co-operative movement has now spread in all the 
Talukas of the State, except two, although the Government observe in their 
review of the report that the progress in some of the populous Talukas is 
still not very satisfactory. Agricultural societies numbered 392 and had a 
membership of 22,995, drawn from all sections of the population. At the same 
time, it appears that communal societies are more popular than cosmopolitan 
ones and the number of societies intended exclusively for members of certain 
communities was so high as 265, Nairs and Christians having 97 and 58 
communal societies out of this number. The number of societies for the 
depressed classes was 87, four of these being exclusively for women. The 
agricultural societies had a total working capital of Rs. 3,51,159 of which 
Rs. 21,020 was raised by means of shares. A sum of Rs. 66,761 was obtained 
by way of loans and deposits from other societies including the central bank. 
The proportion of the balance outstanding to the total demand fell from 45*8 
to 40*9 per cent, for the principal and from 53*7 to 50*1 per cent, of the 
interest. Rules have been promulgated for the summary execution of awards 
given by the Registrar in arbitration suits referred to him and the Govern¬ 
ment hope that the effect of this as also of the increased supervision now 
made available will be to reduce the overdues which, despite the improvement 
noticed during the year, still continue to be heavy. Non-agricultural 
societies numbered 119, and had a membership of 6,619 and a working 
capital of Rs. 1,11,802. The bulk of this was held in the shape of share 
capital which amounted to Rs. 69,958, while only Rs. 14,559 were held as 
loans and deposits from other societies. The proportion of balance to de¬ 
mand was 33’6 for principal and 37*4 per cent, for interest, showing a slight 
improvement over the previous year's position. 155 of the primary societies, 
360 agricultural and 95 non-agricultural, were intended for credit. There 
were 32 agricultural non-credit societies which combined production and 
sale along with credit. Of the non-agricultural non credit societies, 17 
oombined production and sale with credit, four were distribution societies and 
two societies for other forms of co-operation. Urban banks increased in 
number from 1 to 5, while societies of teachers and Government servants 
numbered 4 and 27, respectively. Societies are being organized among the 
fishing community with the assistance of the Fisheries Department and the 
number of these was about 25. Store societies numbered five but are as in 
other provinces, not in any very flourishing condition. There were about 
half a dozen industrial societies for artizans, such as weavers, embroidery- 
workers, metal workers and carpenters and societies were also organized 
among municipal servants at two centres and among the employees of two 
or three factories. Two novel types of societies may be referred to. One 
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was a society for conducting an English school and the other for conducting 
an Ayurvedic dispensary. 

The State has a central bank which had a working capital of over a 
lakh. The share capital stood at Rs. 20,510 and the deposits increased 
during the year from Rs. 35,636 to Rs. 89,041. The introduction of the 
system of provident fund deposits has brought in a good amount of capital 
to the Bank and the Bank has been able to repay a substantial portion of 
the loan originally advanced by Government. Government* have subsidised 
the appointment of an inspector for the Bank and they hope that this 
appointment will result in a reduction of the arrears which amounted at the 
close of the year to 56*5 per cent, of the demand for principal and 41*2 per 
cent, of the demand for interest. The number of supervising unions 
increased during the year from 1 to 5 and Government have agreed to con¬ 
tribute 75 per cent, of the expenditure incurred by them on their 
supervising staff. The work of supervision has already been taken in hand 
by the Government and the State have also approved of the appoint¬ 
ment of honorary organizers to assist in the organization, supervision and 
inspection of societies. 


REVIEWS 

Hand-Book for Members of Co-operative Committees: 

By Fred Hall M. 4. # B. Com. 

This useful hand-book deserves a place in the libraries of all thoBe who 
are actually connected with the management of co-operative concerns in this 
country. It is published under the auspices of that well-known co-operative 
organization" in Great Britain and Ireland, the Go-operative Union. Mr. 
Hall has brought to his task considerable experience of conditions under 
which co-operative undertakings in Great Britain work and as advisor to 
that great organization is eminently fitted to write a book of the type 
under review—possessing as he does a first hand knowledge of the principles 
and practice governing co-operative institutions in that country—with a 
clearness and simplicity of style, with a width of outlook which mark them 
as his own. The book contains a foreword from the pen of Mr. W. R. Rae, 
the Chairman of the Central Education Committee, who explains 
how the publication is opportune and is expected to be useful in 
the hands of an earnest committee-man or woman. It is common 
knowledge to every one having experience in the movement that many of 
its defects in working arise, in the main, from lack of knowledge of 
the true principles underlying it on the part of those intimately connected 
with every-day administration. A book that deals with technical advice 
and guidance on every conceivable point with which a committee-man or 
woman is expected to be familiar is particularly welcome in removing 
hesitanoy and timidity in action, and in dispelling indefiniteness in concept- 
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ion of the many thorny problems that confront him in his every-day 
routine. The need for this small hand-book is explained by the author 
himself in his preface in so clear and simple way that I need no apology in 
quoting his own words in extensor “ The members of co-operative societies 
constitute a somewhat fickle electorate and personal matters and issues of 
the moment—as well as the pernicious rules fixing time limits for committee 
members—often lead to the setting aside of committee members of experience 
and sound judgment who have rendered and are still capable of rendering 
good service to their society. The most efficient person is not necessarily the 
one who will be elected at a members' meeting, and a hand-book intended to 
increase the knowlege and improve the judgment of the rank and file of 
members may be as necessary as a hand-book for committee members and 
would-be committee members. In consequence of the frequent changes in 
the constitution of committees there is always a large number of committee 
members in the stage of apprenticeship and let the members of a society 
choose ever so wisely, the new members of their committee will still be in 
need of guidance and information, if they are to carry out their duties 
effectively. ” 

The present publication is, therefore, closely similar to manuals for 
co-operative societies in use in various provinces in India, and, as such, 
serves a very useful purpose as a reference work, also on details of legisla¬ 
tion and other kindred matters. But it does not aim to be an encyclopaedia 
of information on co-operative matters as no text-book issued with a 
definite purpose set forth above can prescribe for each and every difficulty 
that may occur. Besides, it goes without saying that no publication, no 
statistics, and no information will make a good committee member out of 
a person unwilling to do his best. Office-seekers, honours-hunters, time¬ 
servers will, however never make* good cj-operators and it is to those, 
( however humble their sphere of public activity may be ) who have the 
necessary desire and the will to serve their country, through co-operative 
organization that such manuals serve their true purpose. 

The book is divided into 32 chapters, dealing with provisions of the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Act, the formation and registration of a 
society, co-operative capital, general administration of a society, co-operative 
finance, balance sheets, labour matters, relationship of societies with trading 
and non-trading federations, and co-operative union and education committees 
and so forth. The introductory chapter is devoted to a comparison of the 
objects of co-operative societies and joint stock companies and the important 
details wherein co-operative institutions differ from partnerships and joint 
stock concerns are next set forth. The first 8 chapters are taken up with 
the provisions of the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, forms of capital 
formation and registration of societies, the constitntion of the committee 
and its work and its place in the general administration of a society* 
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The next four chapters deal with discussions of the trading policy 
of distributive societies, purchase and sale of goods, the economics of 
dividend, canvassing, advertising, working expenses and propaganda 
which should afford sufficient food lor reflection to those interested in the 
promotion and development of consumers’ movement in this country. The 
subject of co-operative finance has been next discussed in the three succeeding 
chapters, the cream of the whole book. It is of paramount importance to 
every committee member as it explains in a clear and succinct way the 
puzzling problem of employment of money. The importance of capital as a 
factor in co-operative development is unfortunately inadequately realized 
even now by many committees, which fact is reflected in the paucity of owned 
capital so general in co-operative societies all over the country. Once the 
capital is secured, few of our committees fully grasp that the central 
problem of co-operative finance is its economical employment. This does not 
mean, of course, inadequate employment of capital but its use in such a 
manner that the maximum benefits are derived with the mininum of 
expenditure in relation to results gained. A close perusal of these 
chapters will be amply rewarded as they are packed with much useful 
information. 

The next following chapter on balance sheets, though sketchy, makes 
interesting and instructive reading even to a Uy committee man as it sets 
forth in general the meaning and purpose of a balance snoefc and how it is 
made up. The principles underlying the drawing up of various accounts 
have been explained in simple language and the chapter has been freely 
illustrated throughout. The next two chapters are davotod to labour matters 
in the co-operative movement which forms its special feature in the west. 
The selection of a proper staff, their right qualifications and adequate remu¬ 
neration have been unfortunately very inadequately uuderstooi even by old 
established societies in this country. “If committees are to secure an interested, 
contented and efficient staff, they must tackle the problem at the source of 
staff supply. They must not engage youths because they have an uncle on 
the committee or because their father happens to be the friend of the 
chairman or the secretary. The only ground should b9 fitness for the post 
to be filled. ” Once the proper material is secured, proper examination in 
qualifications in co-operation and book-keepuig should be insisted on before 
confirmation* Besides, arrangements should be made to ensure the continua¬ 
tion of general technical and co-operative education of the young men engaged. 
With this much only the duties of the committees are not ended. They 
should seek other means of developing the interest of employees by deputing 
them to conferences, lectures, training classes and visitation of places of 
importance from the co-operative standpoint. Employees may turn to be 
the best missionaries of the movement if their interest only is properly 
awakened and it is the policy of the committees only towards them that 
will determine whether they will beoome such or not. 

0. 21 
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A most important factor in efficient management and administration is the 
grant of proper remuneration to and the provision of adequate prospects of 
promotion for the staff. The question, however, is not an easy one and is 
full of difficulties. In the long run, co-operative societies will succeed or 
fail according to the degree in which they satisfy their constituents. Without 
efficient service they cannot cater for their members* needs succesfully. And 
efficient service means more business and more business tends to keep low the 
expenses of management. If this simple fact is grasped and put into practice 
by the committees of our thriving banks and societies they will do great 
service to the movement in their own way in the long run. The need for labour 
organization within the movement so keenly felt in Great Britain is not so 
great in this country as the movement is still in its infancy and that time 
seems still distant. The book concludes with general matters of importance 
to committee members and the constitution and working of thoElucation 
Committee. The last chapter is an admirable summary of how the educa¬ 
tional side of the movement is being developed in Great Britain by proper 
and various methods of propaganda, such as week-end schools, lectures, 
concerts, meetings, choirs and orchestras. Co-operative lending libraries and 
vernacular pamphlets are conspicuous by their absence in this country and it 
would be well if the Institute takes a leaf out of the work performed by 
the Educational Committee in Great Britain. 

It only remains to add that the work has been entrusted to capable 
hands and Prof. Hall's achievement deserves our best commendation. 

K. R. Kulkarni 
The Story of the Agricultural Club: 

By Sir Henry Rew. (P. S. King & Son, London, 10/6. ) 

The story of the Agricultural Club, which was in existence in London 
from D18 to 1921, has been written by Sir Henry Rew who was the 
President oi the Club. Under the Corn Production Act, the Agricultural 
Wages Board was set up in London at the end of 1917. This Board consisted 
of thirty-nine persons of whom sixteen were representatives of farmers, 
sixteen representatives of farm-workers, and the remainder appointed by 
the Minister of Agriculture as independent and impartial men As members 
of the Board came from all parts of the country and reached London on 
the day preceding the meeting of the Board, a suggestion arose that the 
Board rooms should be open from the previous evening to enable members to 
come together discuss subjects of common interest. It was oat of this 
suggestion that the Agricultural Club arose. The membership was open to 
members of the Agricultural Wages Board. This right was extended later to 
members of District Wages Committees. A limited number of outsiders 
were also elected by ballot. The Club came to an end, practically though 
not formally, when the Agricultural Wages Board was abolished in 1921. 
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Sir Henry Rew divides his book into seventeen chapters, out of which 
only two are devoted to the history of the origin of the Olub, its consti¬ 
tution, personnel, while the remaining fifteen chapters contain the valuable 
papers that were read and the discussions that took place at the Club on 
several important agricultural subjects. The book is, therefore, practically 
a collection of views on agricultural problems expressed by men whose 
opinions count for much either on account of their long experience or on 
aocount of their position. Such names as Sir A, D. HUH, Sir T. H. 
Middleton, Sir E. J. Russel, Lord Biedisloe, Sir Heury Rew show the 
authoritative nature of the discussions, but the most important feature of 
the Club was that it included representatives of farmers as also of farm- 
labourers. These not only took part in discussions but read pipers 
expressing their views clearly and boldly. The distinctive character of the 
club was that farmers and agricultural labourers were placed on a footing 
of absolute equality. Lord Ernie, who was for sometime Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, once said that the members of the Club collectively possessed a very 
varied and a very intimate knowledge of agricultural conditions throughout 
the whole country. 

Many of the questions discussed in the Agricultural Olub had a local 
bearing, but there were some of wide and general interest. The discus¬ 
sions on such subjects are valuable to outsiders also and even to Indians 
though conditions in this country differ very much from those in Eaglaud. 
The list of subjects included such topics of general importance as ‘ The 
Reconstruction of Villages’, 1 Agricultural Economics’, 4 Nationalisation 
of the Land,’ * Ownership and Tenancy ’ or ‘The Future of the Village.’ 

Farmers have more or less the same tendencies all the world over. When 
the subject of agricultural economics was discussed in the Club, some of the 
farmers said that it might be interesting to know what a field produces and 
what an animal brings but to keep the accounts would mean one man’s 
whole-time employment. The same mentality is exhibited in India, although 
there are old records which can prove that in former days good accounts 
were kept by Indian farmers. The farmers must be convinced that agricul¬ 
tural economics need not frighten them and that it is nothing more than 
the business side of farming. The effect of discussions in the Club was useful 
in convincing the farmers of the utility of keeping accounts. Tne hw of 
‘ diminishing returns ’ governs agricultural as well as other products and 
it may be said with regard to most crops that the point at which the 
maximum of profitable production is reached is much below the point of 
possible production. 

Nationalisation of land is a subject which is being discussed in several 
countries and it was naturally, therefore, threshed out in the Agricultural 
Olub. Nationalisation of land means that the right of private ownership in 
land should be abolished and that the State should be the sole landlord so 
that the land should be ready and available for any developments for the 
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good of the nation. There is some glamour about the idea and the author of 
the “Story of the Agricultural Club*' says in one place that “ the subject 
might be confidently expected to be referred to by some speaker in any 
discussion, no matter what the original topic for debate might be. ” Support¬ 
ers of the theory of nationalisari m many times say that the proprietors of 
the land originally stole it and therefore there is nothing wrong in snatching 
it away for the State without awarding any compensation. Unfortunately, it is 
not so simple a matter as it looks. Even if it is supposed that origin illy 
people obtained possession of the land by an act akin to theft it will 
not be difficult to show that the land has changed hands so many times that to 
take it over without compensation to the present owners would bring about 
a complete break-down of the whole social fabric. If lands are to be acquired 
by paying compensation the amounts would be so huge as to make the 
whole question an impossible one. There are two more points in this connect¬ 
ion which should not be lost sight of. First, the income which the majority 
of land-owners get represents a low percentage of interest and the State, there 
fore, does not stand to gain financially much by nationalisation of land. 
Secondly, to nationalise land is to perpetuate the system of tenancy which 
does not offer any inducement for personal enterprise. The system of 
occupying ownership was, therefore, accepted as a practical proposal as it 
would result in full development of land and would offer full scope for 
personal enterprise. 

‘ Industrial Farms and Small Holdings * was also one of the important 
questions discussed at the Club. Small holdings flourish in countries where 
the wages are low: while in high-wage countries there is no desire for 
small holdings. Small holdings, if they are not so small to be uneconomic, 
are advantageous both for wealth and health ‘ The Future of the 
Village* was still another important subject taken up by the Club. The 
Club came to the conclusion that village life must be revitalized and 
each village should have all the essential requirements of life easily 
available. There should be proper sanitary arrangements provided and 
more attention devoted than at present to the improvement of hygienic 
conditions. To better the economic conditions appropriate rural industries 
should play an important part in rural reconstruction. It was also suggested 
that each village should have a club for physical and mental recreation. 
This club should be self-support’ng and free from the element of patronage. 

It Bhould be open to both sexes without distinction of class or opinion. 
This is perhaps too high an ideal f r India but if villages are to be recon¬ 
structed high ideals must always be kept in view. 

The title “ The Story of the Agricultural Club * does not give a proper 
idea of the importance of the subjects treated in the little book. As one 
begins to turn over the pages of the book one realises how very valuable 
it is both to the general reader and the student, 


D. L. S, 
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Rural Education: 

By Arthur W. Ashby & Phoebe G. byles. With a preface by fche Master 
of Balliol College, Oxford. ( Clarendon Press, 19^3.) 

Tbis is an honest endeavour to find out the present state of education in 
rural Oxfordshire. It is an example of the work that should be done in 
every English county, and in every Indian district, to survey the state of 
instruction, with a view to equipping reformers for the task of its improve¬ 
ment. It contains many facts ; and when stating different views of facts or 
conclusions offered by correspondents, there is an attempt to sum them up. 
Yet it is somewhat difficult to give the praise such a laudable endeavour 
should deserve. For the joint authors or collectors seem to have been too 
timid in their aims, and consequently unable to classify the facts as they 
might have done, and to grasp essentials sufficiently to disengage them from 
the mass of detail. 

Again, education is manifestly to prepare for the future. There is here 
not a word of what changes may be expected in the conditions of land and 
labour, which, as the writers themselves point out, are of tremendous 
importance to education. For instance, in the last ten years the growth of 
labourers’ unions and the like has been giving the poor more courage to re¬ 
present their opinions, and allotments have accordingly increased, a first step 
towards the recreation of a happier peasantry out of a depressed labouring 
class. And for the same reason, housing and such other needs are being 
attended to. Thus there is an awakening of public spirit among labourers and 
artisans and a realisation of the need of education for local citizenship, as an 
equipment for thinking, for expression in speech, for organisation and action 
without which they know they will remain inferiors, and as inferiors, ineffi¬ 
cient and oppressed. Are educationists awake to this, to making education 
pass from the mere “ self-help ” of the times of the Education Act 
of 1870, to social education ? 

Again, this little book seems to have been written without sufficient 
psychological criterion by which to estimate educational value, actual and 
possible. The mistakes of educationists fifty years ago might be excused in 
view of the ignorance of the inner working of the child mind at that time. 
But investigation is removing this, and education must be improved accord¬ 
ingly. The most important of the new teachings is the emphasis laid on the 
" sub conscious mind," Now the country-man, in his quiet neighbourhood 
and with his long hours of fairly steady work, “ lives ” from childhood far 
more in the sub-conscious, the inner life, than does the townsman, with his 
many distractions. The “ rural bias” which modernists advocate for a ooun- 
try curriculum must surely lie this way, considering the inner life and not 
only the external equipment. In old days, the people had their rhythmic ways 
of invigorating or moralising the long spans of toil, bat parson and school¬ 
master have long since crushed these. What can modern schoolmasters do 
to renew them ? 
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Without an observing eye and ready thought the emergencies of the 
country, such as sudden sickness of man or beast, cannot be met; without food 
for the inner life the “ hoeing of turnips ” hour after hour, the rising on cold 
winter mornings to clean the cow-house, or the women’s many tasks, remain 
a weary and dulling round. In a word, let the keen wide-awake scientific 
attitude be encouraged among country sights and sounds, and tasks and let 
the heritage of song and the dream of virtue and of beauty, with which 
folk-life in every land once overflowed, be lifted up once more. 

Patrick Qeddes 


The Co-operative Movement in the Pnnjab : 

By Mukhtar A. Khan, M. A. ( Aligarh. 1923. lie. 1. ) 

The value of this hand-book on the co-operative movement in the 
Punjab will be estimated very differently by different kinds of readers. As a 
rapid skefcoh of the acknowledged principles of co-operation, together with 
a hurried enumeration of their application to the movement in India in 
general and to the Punjab in particular this work will prove valuable to a 
student who has not been able to devote the necessary time to the study 
of the subject. To the initiated a perusal oE the book will be useful in 
creating a desire for a deeper study of the subject than could be provided 
by this attempt to narrate within a range of 127 pages the history of the 
movement since its inception in India, to examine its effects and failings in 
the Punjab, and to suggest remedies applicable to all the provinces. Much 
of the possible value of the book as a short history of the movement in the 
Punjab is lost, as the author has terminated the narrative with the establish¬ 
ment of the Provincial Union in the Punjab in the year 1919. The move¬ 
ment, especially in the Punjab, has broken fresh ground in various directions 
since the year 1919 and has made marked progress in some of the fresh 
activities. As stated by the author, the book has been hastily published in 
the same order as it was in the early parts of the year 1921 when it was 
completed. A thorough revision with greater attention to the submission of 
statistical figures in support of contentious statements, and a re-arrangement 
of the tables in a more inviting form will not fail to enhance the value of the 
work as a book of reference on the movement in the Punjab. The modern 
reader does not now approach all such works with the veneration of old and 
is apt to misinterpret excessive zeal which outruns both discretion and 
knowledge as dogmatic. 

V. M. Thakore 


International Directory of Co-operative Organizations: 

International Labour Office: Geneva, 

This is one of a series of useful publications issued annually by the 
International Labour Office, Qeneva, Switzerland and its interest mainly 
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lies in the publication of information relating to various co-operative organi¬ 
zations that have come into being all over the world. Co-operation is now 
recognized on all hands as almost a world force striving to evolve a 
better economic order on the solid foundation of each one for all and all for 
each. A publication that makes its chief aim to study the different rami¬ 
fications and various tendencies of a world movement in each country is 
hence a very useful contribution to the stock of literature on the subject. 
Designed as it is for me all over the globe, the names of organizations, their 
addresses, their chief officials, dates of foundation, number of members, their 
affiliation, the organs where they are propogandist bodies, have been trans¬ 
lated into German, French and English. These have been noted in the first 
part of the publication which contains a list, according to countries, of the 
national organizations. At the head of the list are placed those which 
derive some sort of State subsidy and also those that form a common centre 
for all or most of the forms of the movement. Turning to the list given for 
India, it may be noticed that attention is paid to only co-operative associations 
in British India and organizations in progressive Indian States where co¬ 
operation has made equally rapid strides such as Mysore, Baroda or Hyderabad, 
do not find a place in it. It is to the co-operators concerned in the States 
that we should look to for the supplying of this omission and it is hoped they 
will send in the necessary information before the publication is next revised. 

The second part is devoted to the presentation, in the form of three 
separate tables, of figures relating to the trading, banking and other activities 
of the various organizations for the year ending December 1923. A graphi¬ 
cal representation of these figures would have greatly enhanced the utility 
of the information for purposes of comparison. The publication is not, how¬ 
ever, without its own interest and we do not know of any similar attempt 
being made in this country. For similar information one has to go to the 
administration reports of Registrars which too do not quite supply the nece¬ 
ssary want. We hope, therefore, that various provincial propagandist bodies, 
such as the Central Co-operative Institute in Bombay, will take the trouble 
to collect the necessary information in their own Provinces and issue similar 
publications for dissemination of knowledge concerning the activities of the 
movement in a small compass on the same lines as is attempted by the 
Labour Offioe at Geneva. 

K. R. Kulkarni 


EDITORIAL NOTES 

The passage of the Co-operative Societies' Bill which was introduced in 
the Bombay Legislative Council at its July session will be 
o B ratty* y C so r B n dered remarkable by the fact that the report of the 

cicties Bill Seleot Committee is signed by no less than 15 out the 16 

members of the Committee subject to minutes of dissent! 
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the solitary exception being Mr. V. N. Jog of Dharwar. The only point in 
respect of which Minister in oharge of the Bill and the Registrar have shown 
dissent is the procedure suggested by the Committee for the promulgation 
of Rules under the Acfc, a dissent which is backed by the Minister 
for Education and some seven non-official members of the Select Committee. 
Two members object to the hurry exhibited in rushing the Bill through and 
would defer consideration till after the session of the Provincial Conference, 
a view which was also supported by Rao Saheb Dadubhai Desai and later 
on seems to have found favour with the Council itself. Rao Saheb Dadubhai 
objects to the incorporation into the body of the Act of certain powers 
of general control, some of which were vested in the Registrar under the 
Rules, and he also takes strong exception to the omission in the Bill of all 
reference to the financial responsibilities of the S ate towards the movement. 
Mr. Bhopatkar in his dissenting note supports this view and puts forward 
the amendment originally moved by Rao Saheb Dadubhai to include a 
reference in the preamble to the question of State aid, Mr. Bhopatkar 
proposes several other amendments, the most important of which relates to 
the creation of divisional boards of control consisting of the Registrar, a 
representative of the local branch of the Institute and a member elected by 
societies in each division. Mr. Bhopatkar would delegate to these boards 
power to institute inquiries and authorize inspections, to order winding up 
and cancellation and to supervise liquidation proceedings, to approve of 
the disposal of surplus assets, to arbitrate or to appoint arbitrators to decide 
disputes and to sanction prosecution for offences. In the alternative, 
Mr. Bhopatkar suggests the grant of the right of appeal to the District Court 
against the awards of arbitrators. In addition to the suggestions made by 
members of the Select Committee, numerous other amendments were put 
forward by members of various parties and groups in the Council, the total 
number of amendments of which notice was given having been so large as 
two hundred. The Council had spent nearly a week in consideration of the 
Bombay Children's Bill and it was not in a mood to have a prolonged 
discussion on another equally important measure, particularly as some co- 
operators were anxious to have still further time for consideration of the 
revised Bill as it emerged from the Select Committee. The Bill was, therefore > 
referred back to the Select Committee to consider not only the amendments 
before the Council but such further amendments as members would like to 
put forward later on. The Bill is hence not likely to pass through all its 
stages earlier than in the March session of the Council. 

* * * 

The changes proposed by the Select Committee are all in the right 
direction, save in one or two matters, and tend to 

tlons^^Select eliminate some of fche objectionable features of the Bill 
Committee. as originally drafted. An appeal has been provided against 
the decisions of the Registrar in regard to registration, 
amendment of bye-laws, apportioning of costs of inquiry or inspection, 
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orders for winding up or reference of disputes to arbitration. The provisions 
relating to special resolutions and the holding of half-yearly meeting have been 
deleted, and the exercise of the power to summon members and office-bearers 
and to demand information has been confined 10 the Registrar and to persons 
appointed to audit the accounts of societies. The power proposed to be vested 
in the Registrar to assess damages against delinquent promoters or for 
misfeasance or breach of trust has been removed and the penalty for offences 
under the Act reduced from Rs. 200 to Rs. 50 with the further proviso 
that no prosecution can be lodged without the previous sanction of the 
Registrar. In the disposal of surplus assets, previous consultation with the 
members of a defunct society has been provided for while to protect societies 
against the arbitrary withdrawal of privileges granted under the Act, it is 
suggested that no order to the prejudice of a society can be made final without 
the society concerned being given an opportunity to represent its case. 
Government are not to have unfetterd discretion in the framing of Rules 
and a majority of the Select Committee propose that no Rules can be issued 
unless they have been laid in draft before the Legislative Council and have 
been approvod, with or without modification, by a resolution of the Council. 

* -4 * 

Only in two directions do the proposals of the Select Committee 
appear retrograde. One of the basic principles of co- 
reatures i0nab,e operation is that loans can be given only to members 
but the amended clause on the subject of loans 
lays down that with the general or special sanction of the Registrar 
loans may be made even to persons who are not members. If it was 
necessary to validate the advances made to non*members by non-credit 
institutions like cotton sale societies, the power vested in Government to 
exempt societies from the operations of particular sections of the Act could 
have been exercised to meet the difficulty. The other change which restricts 
the freedom at present enjoyed by societies is in respect of the assignment 
of surplus assets. The original section and the present practice permit the 
allocation of surplus assets to all objects of public utility and the Select 
Committee propose to restrict the use only to objects of public utility of 
local or communal interest. And, similarly, the Select Committee also 
propose that the reserve fund may be used with the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment for some purposes of local or communal interest and not. as under 
the original Bill, for a purpose likely to promote the objects of the Act. 
Local prejudice and communal interests have been the bane of public 
life in India and one of the benefits of the co-operative movement is 
to broaden the outlook of the population and to teach various sections to 
identify themselves with the interests of the nation and the movement. To 
pander to parochial instincts and foster sectarian sentiments is hardly desirable 
in the larger interests of the movement, but such is likely to be the con¬ 
sequence of this ill-advised change which the Select Committee have 
U 22 
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thought fit to introduce. An object of public utility is a wide enough term 
and can extend to all activities which are in the public interest. Freedom 
to use funds in works of local or communal utility is implied, but by 
emphasising these terms there is a direct incentive given to those whose vision 
is clouded and narrow. Lastly, among matters which have altogether 
escaped the notice of the Select Committee may be mentioned the recovery 
of dues, payable under the awards of arbitrators, through the special 
machinery provided for the recovery of arrears of land revenue. This is a 
matter which materiilly affects the future development of the movement and 
also vitally concerns the well-being of those individuals in whose interest the 
movement is being promoted. Unfortunately, those who lay down policy are 
either officials interested in the efficiency of administration or public leaders 
connected with banks and societies and both naturally welcome any measures 
which ensure prompt repayment. The person most affected, the borrower 
in a rural credit society or an urban bank, is not consulted or is not vocal 
enough. But the wise legislator will always protect the interest of she 
weak and the unfriended, particularly when the protection to be given 
is in consonance with the general spirit of the legislation, which 
in this instance is the promotion of self-help and mutual aid* 
Authorities on co-operation, from Mr. Henry Wolff down to Sir 
Edward Maclagau’s Committee on Co-operation, have condemned the grant 
of special powers of recovery now proposed to be conferred under this 
Bill. The grant of these powers will intensify any feeling of opposition 
to the movement which may already exist in the outside money market and 
may subject co-operativo institutions to increased control by the State and 
may be construed as a larger identification of societies with the machinery 
of Government. It may also lead to laxity in the selection of members, a 
slackening of local effort and initiative and an undue dependence on external 
aid in conducting business. All these are real dangers which, it may be 
hoped, will not escape the attention of our legislators when the Bill comes up 
for final consideration. 

* m * 

During the current co-operative year, almost all the divisional branches 
of the Institute have organized successful conferences in their 
Conference respective divisions. The Karn&tak Divisional Conference 

Bombay City was held at Bagalkot in July under the chairmanship of 

Mr. K. II. Ramayya, Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Mysore, while Maharashtra had its Divisional Conference at B&ramati in 
the beginning of .November, The Chief of Aundh presided and both he and 
the Raje Saheb of Malegaon, who was Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
delivered interesting addresses at a conference which is described as one of 
the most enthusiastic held in the Deccan. The Divisional Conference held 
in Bombay City in the middle of September was also largely attended* and 
keen interest was displayed by delegates and societies both in the proceed¬ 
ings in open conference and in the subjects committee. Prof. H. L. Kaji 
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in his welcome address took a very comprehensive survey of the growth of 
co-operation in the city of Bombay and referred to the features which de¬ 
manded the attention of the Conference. He specially emphasised the need for 
accepting thrift as the basis of credit-worthiness among the societies in the 
city and the importance of carefully investigating the causes of the non-success 
of the stores movement and devising measures to assist the few consumers' 
societies still in existence. He also suggested the lines on which further 
development of the consumers' movement was possible such as the opening of 
restaurants, the starting of hostels and the organization of more stores for 
college students. The Hon. Mr. B. V. Jadhav, Minister of Education, 
supplemented Prof. Kaji's suggestion by observations based on his study and 
experience of urban problems in Kolhapur and Satara. He addressed a 
fervent appeal to the women of Bombay to take their proper share in the 
development of co-operation in the city by starting thrift societies and small 
industries associations and aiding in the organization of a strong distributive 
side of the movement. But the most instructive part of Mr. Jadhav's 
address was his description, from personal knowledge, of the indigenous 
co-operative organizations known as the Bhishis which were still in existence 
in Kolhapur and were found extremely useful in organizing credit facilities 
and promoting thrift. The Conference adopted a number of resolutions 
based on the recommendations of the subjects committee appointed on the open¬ 
ing day. The most important of these related to the Co-operative Societies' 
Bill, the postponement of the consideration of which by the Legislative 
Council was urged in view of the far-reaching changes proposed in the 
Select Committees Report and the numerous suggestions which had been 
put forward by representative co-operative bedies. At the same time, a 
strong committee was appointed to examine the Select Committee's Report 
when published and to submit to the Council fresh suggestions, particularly 
on a number of points in respect of which strong opinions were held by co- 
operators in Bombay. The only other notable resolutions were those which 
called upon credit societies in the city to base their assessment of members' 
credit-worthiness on the practice of thrift and recommended the introduction, 
under proper safeguards, of credit sales of the nature of deferred cash pay¬ 
ments to promote the growth of the consumers' movement. The attention of 
various women's organization in the city was drawn to the need for including 
the co-operative movement within their sphere of activities and for promoting 
the organization of thrift and home industries societies. A feature of the 
Conference was the large attendance of women on both the days, while the 
small but well-arranged exhibition of the products of the Maharashtriya 

Ladies Co-operative Credit Society attracted considerable attention. 

* * * 

Among the co-operative conferences which were held during the last 
quarter, prominent mention deserves to be made of the first Rijputana 
Co-operative Conference which was held at Ajraere on the 15th of November, 
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The proceedings of the Conference were opened by the Hon Mr. R. E. 

Holland, Agent to the Governor-General for Rajputana and 
^Rajputana^ Chief Commissioner, Ajmere-Merwara, who urged the need 

Conference for linking together co operative efforts in the various Raj¬ 

putana States and the district of Ajmere-Merwara and 
suggested the holding of a non-official inquiry into the economic conditions of 
the agricultural population. The promoters of the Conference were fortunate 
in securing Mr. G. K, Devadhar to preside at the Conference, as the main 
object in holding the gathering was to stimulate popular interest in the co- 
pera'ive movement. At his suggestion, the Conference appointed a com¬ 
mittee to prepare a scheme for a non-official organization of the type of the 
Central Co-operative Institute to promote the spread of co-operation in the 
States and the British districts of Rajputana and another to formulate the out¬ 
lines of an economic inquiry, A third committee was appointed to assist the 
Registrar in getting the grievances and hardships of agriculturists removed, and 
an advisory board was created whose function it would be, among other duties 
to get these committees to set to work and to take action on their reports when 
received. One of the principal drawbacks under which the co-operative 
movement in Ajmere-Merwara labours is the heavy inroad made on the re¬ 
sources of societies by the recovery from them of the expenses of audit and 
inspection charges, which rise as high as 25 per cent, of the profits. An appeal 
was made by the Conference to Government to bear a larger portion of the cost 
of audit and inspection and to appoint an additional staff of trained inspectors 
and sub-inspectors. 

* * * 

Another of the important conferences held during the last quarter was 
at Mysore. This used to be an annual gathering previously 

operative C Con re £ u * ar 8088 ^ or)8 have not been held during the last few 

ference years. The proceedings of the Conference, which was held 

early in October, were opened by Mr. A. R. Banerji, Dewan 
of Mysore, who complimented the members of co-operative societies in the 
State on the active part played by them in the relief of distress caused in the 
Malnad regions by heavy floods. The societies were especially helpful in the 
distribution of the special grants sanctioned by Government to be advanced 
for the rebuilding of houses destroyed by the floods. Mr. Banerji also 
announced to t ie Conference that the Government had been pleased to 
sanction a sum of one lakh of rupees for being advanced to house building 
societies in Shimoga and Nanjangad, while another grant of Rs 10,000 had 
been placed at the disposal oi the Registrar for loans to societies for weavers 
and other artisans. He called upon the co-operators to take an increasing 
share in the development and control of the movement, an appeal which was 
empasised in his presidential address by Mr. M Sharaa Rao, who was ttie 
first Registrar of Co operative Societies in the State. Mysore possesses not 
only one of the most enlightened administrations among Indian States but 
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it has besides fostered public spirit among its citizens to an extent not known 
in most of our States. It is, therefore, not a little surprising that a people’s 
movement like that of co-operation should have failed to arouse keen 
interest among the general public of Mysore and that, as in other States and 
some provinces of British India, the official Co-operative Department should 
still have the controlling voice in the movement. Mr. Shama Rao suggested 
the establishment of a propagandist institute, and one of the most important 
resolutions of the Conference was that which urged for the formation of a 
central organization mainly for propaganda and education. The proposed 
institute—preliminary steps of the establishment of which have already been 
taken—would also maintain a staff of auditors and accountants and would be 
recognized as the central body ascertaining and representing the views of 
co-operative societies on questions of public importance concerning them. 
Resolutions were also adopted for the separate investment of reserve funds, 
the promotion of agricultural improvement through societies, the grant of 
facilities to house-building societies and the formation of an apex bank. 
An interesting feature of the Conference was the organization of a lecture 
series on special aspects of the co-operative movement, for the benefit of 
delegates to the Conference. 

* * * 

The Sixth Annual Report of tho Bengal Co-operative Organisation 
Society for the year 1923 is, it is sad to observe, a record of 
fat”v^OrgarUsa- wor ^ neither inspiring nor encouraging. The number of 
tlon Society members rose from 903 to 994, all except eighty of these 

being society members. Only 19 out of 89 central banks in 
the Presidency have joined the Society and the total membership of societies 
is very poor in proportion to tho number ot societies in the Presidency which 
stood at 7,822 at the end of the year 1922-23. Though tho membership is 
nearly a thousand, one regrets to find that the receipts from subscriptions 
by members amounted to the sum of Us. 232 only which is rather inexplicable 
when it is noted that the annual subscription from individual members is 
Rs. 10 and for societies Re. 1 to Rs 5. The journals conducted by the 
Society bring in an income of Rs. 3 000 as against expenditure of Rs. 4,000 
which is incurred on them. A grant of Rs. 3,000 is obtained from Govern¬ 
ment, and besides the upkeep of the journals the only other item of large 
expenditure is establishment charges which amounted to Rs. 1,500 nearly. Its 
financial position being what it is, it follows that, apart from the maintenance 
of the English and Bengali journals-the latter a very popular and highly 
appreciated magazine-the Society has been able to do practically nothing in 
propagating the movement, spreading co-operative education, training the 
workers and in developing a sense of unity among co-operators and co-ope¬ 
rative societies. A few pimphlets in English were published in the year 
under report, a reading room was attached to the Buchan Memorial Library 
and the Honorary Secretary attended a few meetings, delivered some lectures 
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and generally did all he could } with the means at his disposal, to justify the 
existence of the Society. A propagandist was engaged for village work 
whose expenses had to be met out of a small grant of Ks 160 received from 
the Co-operative Department. It is to be regretted that the central propa¬ 
gandist and educational institution for a great Presidency like Bengal should 
have had to fall back upon the courtesy of the Co-operative Department for 
meeting what is an ordinary item of expenditure, but the incident shows 
the sad plight to which the Society has been reduced. Co-operators in Bengal 
owe it to themselves and to the great cause for which they stand to rescue 
their central organisation from this unfortunate position. A committee was 
appointed in the previous year to formulate a scheme for the re-organisa¬ 
tion of the Society, and it is to be hoped that in the interests of the growing 
co-operative movement in Bengal the consideration of proposals for strength¬ 
ening and vivifying the Society will be delayed no longer. 

* * * 


Although co-operative societies for the provision of irrigation facilities 
are found in some provinces it ia in the Burdwan Division in 
Co-operative Bengal that the idea of applying the principle of co-operation 
Benga/ 011 ” to solve the probiem of irrigation has been accepted as an 
important feature of the policy of rural betterment. And there 
is no doubt that the conditions of the Division demanded a compre¬ 
hensive scheme of relief which had the backing of the agricultural classes 
Malaria and other diseases had, during the last few decades, increased to an 
alarming extent, agriculture had decayed, the cropped area was lower than 
a century ago and not only had population decreased but the deterioration 
of the local economic conditions had led to the physical enf eeblement of the 
peasantry. Official inquiries and experience showed that no remedial 
measures were likely to prove so valuable in improving public health and 
securing agricultural prosperity as the construction of schemes of irrigation 
and drainage. The area has a number of rivers passing through it and the 
larger schemes of drainage, construction of embankments and provision of 
protection against floods could only be undertaken by the State, although 
local schemes of drainage could be effectively carried out by the people them¬ 
selves. Similarly, the State has certain definite responsibilities in respect 
of large schemes of irrigation, and from an official report of the Com¬ 
missioner of the Division, Mr. J. N. Gupta, it appears that much still 
remains to be done in the discharge of thesa responsibilities by the Local 
Government. But while major projects have to be undertaken by the State 
it is necessary and desirable that the initiative in respect of minor schemes, 
such as the training of running streams, the construction of bundhs or the 
excavation of irrigation tanks should come from the local population and 
the execution of such minor projects should be left to them. And this is what 
has been done in the Burdwan Division. After local interest is awakened in 
the potential advantages of a particular project, rough estimates are prepared 
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of the total cost and all those individuals whose lands are affected are induced 
to become members of a co-operative irrigation society, and to subscribe capital 
which generally is not less than a fourth of the total requirements. 
The remaining three-fourths are obtained as a loan from a central bank 
repayable annually by easy instalments. 


In Bankura, the district of famines and Hoods, a start was made with 
three societies, one of which undertook a scheme involving 
Work*™* 01 anarea °* 8,700 bighas and another of 2,000 bighas. A central 
bank especially intended for irrigation societies was started 
and assisted in the formation of more societies so that 34 projects have been 
taken in hand. In Birbhum, another district with geographical and agricultural 
conditions similar to those of Bankura, work was first undertaken in 1921 
by the agricultural associations started at the instance of the Collector, 
Mr. Q. S. Dutt. People were advised to excavate and improve silted up tanks 
by money raised from among themselves and through the exertions of the 
ohairman of the district local board 400 tanks are reported to have been re¬ 
excavated in 1921 at a total cost of Rs, 46,000. But after the first flush 
of enthusiasm, owing to the absence of any incentive towards continued effort, 
the local interest flagged and the works were in some cases not completed. As 
in Bankura, a remedy was sought in the introduction of the co-operative 
principle, and not without success. 50 schemes for tanks and 15 for drainage 
have since been taken in hand, all under co-operative auspices, 16 of 
which have already been completed, while work on a certain number of 
others has been delayed by the absence of proper arrangements for obtaining 
technical advice. In the district of Burdwan, one society has already been 
registered and twelve more are under formation, mostly for the re-excavation 
of existing tanks. About a dozen other schemes are also proposed to be taken 
in hand. The Midnapore district in the division has the privilege of claiming 
the first co-operative irrigation society in the division and also, it may be 
added, in the country. The Khelar Society, which was started in 1916, has ser¬ 
ved its purpose and given protection to a large area which was previously 
liable to droughts. It is unfortunate that other parts of the district have not 
benefitted by the example of this successful pioneer attempt although about 
half a dozen schemes have been drawn up which will be executed through co¬ 
operative societies. In the Hooghly district, six societies have already been 
started which have their schemes financed by the local central bank and have 
obtained the services of a special supervisor. In Bankura the projects are in 
charge of an agricultural engineer who is assisted by surveyors and inspectors 
as well as honorary organizers, all working under the Co-operative 
Department. Societies in Birbhum have the assistance of an overseer in- 
spector and a surveyor, and two supervisors for auditing the accounts. In 
other districts, there is no special engineering staff available for guiding the 
work of the irrigation societies, but the Co-operative Department has created 
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temporarily the appointment of a few inspectors, Mr. Gupta suggests, at 
the conclusion of his report, that though the lines of work are generally 
suitable, there are a few drawbacks which deserve to be remedied if the 
movement is to develop. The main defects of the present organization are 
want of a staff of engineers for the preparation and execution of schemes, the 
lack of proper co-ordination between officers of the different departments of 
Government engaged in this work, and the absence of any definite policy 
indicating the attitude of Government and the amount of financial assistance 
or other help which people may expect from Government or local bodies. 
It is to be hoped that the Government of Bengal will lose no time in announc¬ 
ing their policy in relation to this valuable development of local initiative 
and self-help and thus give a lead toother parts of the country which have been 
considerably interested by this manifestation of the co-operative spirit among 
the rural population of Western Bengal. 

* * * 

In the September number of the “Welfare,” Mr, St. Nihal Singh has an 
interesting and readable article on Ireland's successful exper- 
L*and?ords* iment in the buying out of landlords. This is the seventh 
endeavour to convert the country from agricultural serfdom 
to peasant proprietorship. But the main distinction between the present 
and previous attempts consists in the fact that while the previous experi¬ 
ments originated with an alien authority the present attempt owes its 
origin to a Minister responsible to the national Parliament. The story of 
the oppression of Irish tenants by the all-powerful landlords and their 
unscrupulous agents is well-known. Irish historians have described vividly 
how British colonists in Ireland extended and consolidated their system of 
landless helotry, how large tracts of land went out of cultivation and how 
Irish agriculture gradually assumed a definitely pastoral character. The 
population deprived of their lands sank into conditions of poverty with the 
fruits of labour snatched away from them by exacting landlords, and their 
misery was accentuated by the insecurity of their tenures and the unrestrict¬ 
ed powers of eviction enjoyed by landlords. In the middle of the last 
century, the population declined by twontyfive per cent., and so agonizing 
were the conditions and so keen were the feelings of the people that after 
various attempts to repress them by coercive enactments, ameliorative legislation 
had to be undertaken in the nineties of the last century. But the legislation did 
not solve the agrarian problem and it was only in 1903 that a definite policy 
of land purchase was initiated, according to which large funds were allocated 
for the payment of subsidies to landlords for their lands which passed into 
the hands of the tenants who became proprietors of these holdings. When 
a national government came to be established in Ireland in 1922, the larger 
portion of the land under the scheme had been parcelled out among small 
peasant proprietors, some 4,00,000 homesteads had sprung up and for payment 
of compensation to landlords on behalf of tenants land-stock of the value of 
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£130,000,000 had been issued. There were, however, still 70,000 tenancies 
giving the landlords on annual rental of £1.000,000, which showed that there 
were certain landlords who held out for prohibitively high terms, knowing 
that the State did not possess any authority to compel them to part with 
their lands to their tenants. 

* * * 


And it is here, as Mr. St. Nihal Singh points out, that there lies a 
distinction between a national an an alien government. The 
Succes^ul 8 l a ^ er b* 48 to pander to the prejudices of an interested section 
Experiment of the population, particularly when that section is rich and 
influential. A truly popular and national government's 
chief interest is to promote the well-being of the bulk of the population, and 
by refusing to be frightened by factious aud selfish agitation of landlords 
in Ireland, the Irish Free State has justified its claim to be a people’s govern¬ 
ment. Under the new policy which its Minister of Lands and Agriculture 
initiated landlords had no option but to sell on the terms fixed by the 
authorities, and in case the price fixed wis so high that a tenant could not 
afford to buy, the difference between the price he could pay and that payable 
to the landlord would be made up by a grant from the State. The tenant thus 
gets his holding, through the State, by paying to it annual instalments of the 
amount oi loan-stock issued, which on an average are computed to represent 
about 70 per cent, of his yearly rental, in addition to the prospect of 
securing the ownership of the holding, he gets considerable financial relief, all 
of wuich, however, is not at the cost of the landlord. The landlord, in place 
of his yearly rental and the worry and trouble of collecting it, gets loan- 
stock issued by the Irish Free State, which bears interest at the rate of 
4£ per cent, and is negotiable in the market, and to the price fixed as fair rent 
for the tenant to pay the State added a contribution of ten per cent, out of its 
own funds to reduce the landlord's loss. Tne details of these arrangements 
have been entrusted to a Land Commission and the transactions are not 
as before between landlords and tenants but between the landlord and the 
government on the one hand and the tenant on the other. On the day of 
receiving, in respect of some holding, payment in the shape of loan-stock, 
the holding ceases to bo his property and becomes vested in government which 
transfers the land formally to the tenant after the final payment of annuity 
has been received from him. The completion of these operations will naturally 
be Bpread over a number of years, but when that day comes, Ireland will 
be a land where there are no distinctions of landlords and tenants and the 
system of peasant proprietorship will hare revolutionized agricultural 

conditions and created a sturdy aud prosperous peasantry, 

* • * 

Addressing the Sydenham College Hanking Association at its inaugural 
meeting, Mr. A. Q. Gray, Manager of the Bank of India, 
observed that modern banking facilities were deficient in 
India because of the absence of any keenness on the part of 
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well-eatablished banks to open branches. This lack of keenness, he further 
remarked, was due to the costliness of a branch office in India as compared 
with the average expenditure incurred in England. While in England, the 
staff of a new branch would consist of a branch manager and a junior clerk, 
an office in India could not, according to Mr. Gray, be opened unless there 
was a regular establishment consisting of an agent, an accountant, a receiving 
and a paying cashier, two clerks and about four peons. Although Mr. Gray 
exaggerates, to some extent, the difficulty of opening branch banks in India, 
undervalues the capacity and industry of the Indian bank assistant, and 
fails to take into account the bleak prospect which service in most banks 
offers at present, there is no doubt that the development of banking facilities is 
being retarded because of the disinclination on the part of well-established 
banka to opon branches except in commercially or industrially advanced centres. 
But as trade and industry can flourish only if banking facilities are provided, 
a vicious circle is set up, and the only way out of this vicious ciacle is through 
the development of co-operative banking, that is banking for the people and 
by the people. Small urban banks or branches of central banks are popular and 
inexpensive agencies which can reach the people more easily and can secure 
confidence much quicker than capitalistic banks, The reason is that in such 
banks even persons of small means can become members and assist in mould¬ 
ing policy and can besides get the banking facilities hitherto available 
only to the big trader and the industrial magnate. Such banks would be 
under local influence, if not control, would be guided by local experience and 
take advantage of indigenous methods, and with some honorary assistance 
in the work of general supervision can afford to keep a smaller and less 
highly paid slaff than large capitalist banks, which have to import, very 
often, men from provincial centres. It is only in this manner that the problem 
of banking for the people can be solved, and not by branches of capitalist 
banks which, owing to their constitution and methods of working, are bound 
to leave out of account agriculturists who form the major portion of the 
country's population. 

* * * 

The students of banking at the Sydenham College of Commerce started 
some time ago a Banking Association for past and present 
in bdia CfedU atu(Jents the College, the first number of whose journal, 
published in October, contains several useful contributions, 
the most interesting of which is one on "Banking as a Career” by Principal 
M. L. Tannan. There is also an article on " Rural Credit in India,” the 
writer of which suggests that the only solution for the problem of unorga¬ 
nized credit in rural India is the establishment of joint stock land banks 
scattered all over the country. Loans should, he suggests, be mnda by these 
banks on the security of mortgage of land or crops and be advanced for specific 
purposes. In the absence of some special arrangements for the raising of 
capital or the provision of a special machinery for assessment of credit and 
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recovery of loans, banks on the lines suggested possess no advantage over 
village co-operative credit societies. They will be more or less like the agri¬ 
cultural banks of the Baroda State, the working of which is described else¬ 
where in this issue, without the facility of having portion of their snare capital 
contributed by the State, There is a place in the Indian rural credit organiza¬ 
tion for land mortgage banks able to command long term capital at low rates 
of interest. There is also a place in some areas and for some sections of the 
agricultural community for agricultural banks covering an area wider than 
a village, but no scheme of rural credit will be efficient or complete or truly 
serviceable without the organization of the agricultural population in 
autonomous, local co-operative bodies, such as are created under tho present 
co-operative system. 


Sahakarl 

Mandal 


* * * 

This is the name of a small co-operative housing society, consisting of ten 
members belonging to an enlightened community from 
Ahichhatra Kathiawar, which has now established a colony of its own at 
iS Vile Parla, a suburb of Bombay, Dr. S. K. Vaidya, one of the 
founders and pitrons of the Mandal, has published an 
attractive little brochure giving the history of the society from its inception 
about a year ago. It is a booklet which sets forth in a plain unvarnished 
manner the origin of the scheme, the collection of capital the selection of site 
and approval of plans and the construction of buildings. Dr. Vaidya and his 
colleagues had no small difficulty in getting together even ten people to join 
the scheme or in securing the minimum share contribution, and there was at 
least one occasion when owing to the difficulty of finding money to finance the 
building operations the faith of the members in their project was subjected 
to a severe strain. That these difficulties were surmounted and the 
Mandal was able to have the houses ready for occupation within few months 
from the date of registration and less than a year from the date of inception 
of the project—a record achievement for Bombay—is due to the energy and 
resourcefulness of Dr. Vaidya and hiB colleagues. This interesting brochure 
in Gujarati has, thus, a very interesting lesson to convey and may be 
read with advantage by all interested in the programme of co oproraidve 
housing as a remedy for the evils of overcrowding and insanitary conditions 
in cities like Bombay. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

“ GROUP SECRETARIES ” 

The Editor, " Bombay Co-operative Quarterly/’ 

Dear Sir,—I have read with interest the article on 11 Group Secretaries” 
appearing in your issue of September 1923, and being a secretary of one of tho 
local stores (since liquidated) and a member on the Board of Management of 
the Bombay Branch of the Oeptral Co-operative Institute, I would like to 
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make some observations on the scheme with a view principally to elicit the 
views of other co-operators so as to have a thorough discussion of the scheme. 

The contributor of the article seems to have studied the problem minu¬ 
tely and the scheme suggested by him should be workable easily if put into 
practice by some enterprising individuals, rather than by any of the Divi¬ 
sional Branches of the Institute, which are primarily propagandist bodies 
and are, in my opinion, not willing to take up responsibility in this direction, 
involving as it does a different sphere of work altogether. 

The Institute or its branches have been doing their bit in creating 
qualified secretaries and what they had better to do, in addition, is to keep 
lists of the names and addresses of such secretaries whose services societies 
should profitably engage by reference to the Institute. In the alternative, 
it should be made obligatory on the part of societies to have trained secre¬ 
taries. This would, however, mean necessarily some sort of provision being 
made to that end in the society's rules. 

Presuming that the scheme is accepted and the responsibility shouldered 
by the Institute, the next issue that arises is about the proper management 
of the societies. The scheme suggests the formation of groups of five to ten 
societies, within a radius of four or five miles with a central village in the 
group as the secretary's head-quartera This would make secretaries mere 
figure-heads not being directly controllable by the managing committees of 
the respective societies and managing the affairs from a distance which is not 
very desirable. 

To meet this situation, I would suggest the creation of offices for each 
group by those enterprising individuals who would prefer to be secretaries 
either jointly or severally with their own clerical assistants taking up the 
work of the respective societies and being solely responsible for their 
work. This should fix up more respdnsibility on the secretaries as regards 
the future of the societies in their charge and avoid the necessity of visiting 
those societies from a central village office as suggested in the scheme. In 
other words, I aim at grouping the secretaries also along with the societies. 

Even in a society consisting mainly of educated people, I have, during my 
tenure of secretaryship, found that a great deal of clerical work is required 
to be done in addition to the accounts and committee business for system** 
atising the working of a society if it is to be run on a sound footing and it 
would appear to me to be impracticable for a secretary with a charge of five 
to ten societies (if urban) to justify his appointment, as his work in con¬ 
nection with such societies would consist more of propaganda than execution 
of dutieB attached to his office. 

In the circumstances, I conclude that grouping of trained secretaries into 
a joint body and entrusting them with the charge of one or more societies on 
a locality basis should work more easily than the grouping of societies alone. 

Tours in co-operation, 

Bombay, 10th October 1924. A Secretary, 
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THE PEASANT TRIUMPHANT* 

Among the many changes which have taken place in Europe in the 
past ten or twelve years, there are many which have commanded greater 
public interest and attention, but, I think, few if any which are more per* 
manent or have affected the life of more people than the so-called “ green 
revolution ” in the greater part of Eastern Europe. As a political movement 
we have in this place nothing to do with it; as an economic oonvulsion it is 
interesting; in its effect on the co-operative movement generally, it is of prime 
importance. 

Let us first consider what has really happened. Ten years ago 
nearly all Eastern Europo including Russia, Austria-Hungary, Eastern Ger¬ 
many, Servia and Roumania was an area of large estates. Some were 
worked by their owners ; more belonged to absentee landlords and were 
worked by tenants on rents as high as could be obtained. Even then the 
peasants had, gradually, in most countries been increasing their interest in 
the land by legislation or otherwise. But the soil of each country was still 
dominated by the large proprietor—often an absentee landlord—and the 
worker on the land was usually a tenant (often a small tenant) cultivating 
the land with more or less control of his cultivation by the landlord or his 
agent. Towards the end of the Great War, a strong movement gained 
impetus in all the countries that I have named towards the acquirement of 
actual ownership of the land by the cultivators themselves. It was 
successful first in Russia, where indeed in the first years of the revolution it 
went further than the peasants wanted, though this has been altered since. 
But from 1919 onward, the peasants in most of the countries have obtained 
possession of the land they cultivate; and laws have been passed in most of 
the new States created as a result of the War, granting the land to the 
actual cultivators, and dispossessing those who owned more than a certain 
amount of land. In most cases, except Russia and the Baltic States, it was 

*1. The Making of Rural Europe . By H. D Irvine, (Allen & Unwin, 1923.) 

2. • The Agrarian Revolution in Roumania . By /. L, Evans . (Cambridge University 

Press, 1924,) 

3. The Qo*operatm Movement in Russia, By E, T, Blanc . (Maorailian & Co,, 1924,) 

0 , 24 
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the intention to compensate the landowners thus dispossessed; but owing to 
the fall in the value of the currency in all these countries, the compensation 
has amounted really to little or nothing, and the peasants have the land 
without giving very much for it. 

The amount of land which the former landowners may still hold 
varies much in the different countries. In Roumania (one of the more con¬ 
servative among them) it amounts to five hundred acres, anything more 
than that being compulsorily taken away. In Poland, the highest limit 
varies from 148 to 444 acres; in the New Servia (Yugo-Slavia) the maximum 
for each family varies from one hundred and twenty to over a thousand 
acres in different parts of the country. In the Baltic States the amount is 
still less and no man may own more than two hundred acres in any part of 
the States. The land thus taken has been used to create new peasant holdings 
and to increase their size, These will still be small. The maximum area of 
the holdings thus formed is 34 acres in Poland, is 21 acres in Hungary, and 
was originally 37 acres in Roumania with a share in the communal pasture 
and the right to free building material for houses. 

Under these changes many million acres have passed to new 
owners. In Roumania alone, the land which has thus come into peasant 
possession is over three million acres, and corresponding amounts have 
changed elsewhere. The countries of Eastern Europe least affected are 
perhaps Hungary, which has been described as “ an island in a green sea 
of agrarian reform '*; Austria where little has been done ; and Eastern Ger¬ 
many where laws have been passed, but they are, lam led to understand, 
largely ineffective. The general result is clear. Eastern Europe, from being 
a half continent of large landlords, has become a land of peasant proprietors, 
and this on such a large scale as has probably never occurred before so 
rapidly in the history of the world. 

What has been th3 result of this change on the prosperity of the 
countries concerned ? When the changes described were in the course 
of being accomplished in the years up to 1921 it was freely stated that they 
would result in an economic decline in the countries concerned, in a lowering 
of production, and in general misery. Wa have now materials in several 
countries to judge how far these prophecies were true, and in Roumania, in 
particular, the figures are fairly complete. There they show that, however 
judged, the result has not been what was prophesied. Coming at the end 
of a ruinous war, the change found the country with less cultivation, with 
less domestic animals, and with general disorganisation. Now five years later 
the cattle are greater in number than before the War, while the sheep and pigs 
are noarly as many. Horses have declined, but this is to be expected as the 
number of horses, in a country where agriculture is carried on by bullocks, 
represents the luxury of the few rather than general prosperity. The total 
amount of cultivation has nearly reached the pre-war standard, and the are* 
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under gram crops is likewise almost; equal to what it was before the troubles. 
On the other hand, the yield of crops per acre is now lower, though it is 
rapidly regaining the former standard. One point is very clear. The change 
from landlord to peasant agriculture seems to have led to a change in the 
character of the grain crops produced. Wheat, grown chiefly for export, 
has gone down by nearly thirty per cent ; the grain crops grown for local 
consumption, whether by men or by cattle, like barley and oats, have largely 
increased. 

One result of the sudden development of peasant proprietorship, which 
is of particular interest to us here, has been the rise of co-operative organi* 
sation, particularly for sale and purchase. This has shown its maximum 
development in Russia, where aftor a period of what appeared like destruc¬ 
tion, the co-operatives now form one of the most powerful sections of the 
community. The ‘Centro-Soyuz’ or Central Union of Consumers* Co-operative 
Societies is now the principal manufacturing and trading concern in Russia, 
and one of the principal buying and selling agencies abroad on behalf of the 
Russian population. It has features which we perhips should not like, for 
every Russian citizen must compulsorily be a member of a local co-operative 
society affiliated to the ‘Centro-Soyuz’. But in a country where private 
trading has largely disappeared, its place has been taken by this co-operative 
agency, whose profits are the property of the whole people. So far as purely 
agricultural co-operation is concerned, it might be noted that at the height 
of the revolution all such co-operative societies as previously existed were 
suppressed. The economic system introduced led to an enormous decrease of 
production, and this was one of the causes of the severity of the Russian 
famine of 1920. The fact was so clear that, early in 1921, the right of free 
organisation was restored to the agricultural co-operatives and the formation 
of co-operative organisations was again permitted for “agricultural produc¬ 
tion, for the disposal and further utilisation of these products, as well as for 
the purpose of supplying their members with the necessary agricultural 
implements and for the general improvement of the farms.’* (Decree 
of April 19, 1921). After this decree, the revival of agricultural co-operation 
in what was now essentially a peasant class took place with astounding 
rapidity. Before a year had passed, a national union of agricultural societies 
{Selsko^Soyuz) was formed and since that time that body has been one of the 
principal factors in the agricultural development of the country. 

In no other country which has suddenly developed a dominant peasant 
class, has the progress of agricultural co-operation been on such a gigantic 
scale as in Russia, But in all of the countries there is a movement in this 
direction both for the purchase of the needs of the new peasant proprietors 
and for the sale of their productions. It does not seem to have really gone 
very far yet, but it is rapidly developing; and in five years* time it is proba¬ 
ble that the whole of the countries whose ‘green revolution* we have been 
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discussing will be the home of a network of co-operative agricultural activi¬ 
ties such as exists hardly anywhere at present. 

Such a development should be watched with interest, for the new 
peasant states will, it is almost certain, largely stand or fall by their capacity 
to create and use co-operative organisation. If they can, then, from the 
economic point of view, peasant proprietorship will be an almost ideal 
system of agriculture; if they cannot, then the recent agricultural revolution 
will probably remain but a phase, and develop into a new system of landlord 
and tenant. Time only can tell, but the experience of at least one country 
of Eastern Europe gives confidence that in other areas the co-operative 
method will again prove the key to successful, independent, small scale 
agriculture. 

H. H. Mann 


ART-CRAFTS: A NEGLECTED FIELD 

The co-operative movement aims at directing economic development 
towards social ends. For, it is, in essence, a social effort, meant for social 
ends. If that is so, the pre-occupation with its economic aspects is necessary 
only in so far as it tends to serve those ends. The means of production, the 
margin of profit, the system of distribution and sale, the conditions of hous¬ 
ing and employment, the facilities for education and recreation require thus 
a treatment different from the treatment by those whose point of view is 
tinged by conceptions ami economic practices that do not of set purpose 
accept the social aspirations of the community as an ultimate end. The 
member of the community, say, the economist, who is not interested in co¬ 
operative work is free to experiment with economic forces and practices that 
might or might not be of general advantage to the community. His efforts 
are, at the best, an indirect advantage to the general community. He may 
or may not regard his activities as an individual concern. The incentive 
which moves him is not necessarily social. He need not even actively ex¬ 
periment or speculate. He may, as lie usually does, submit passively to the 
existing state of affairs, iiut the outlook of the co-operative worker should 
be totally different. Ho is not free to experiment with economic forces and 
practices that have not a distinct social value. The incentive which prompts 
his activities is the social welfare of the community. His efforts are directly 
and deliberately aimed towards the social advancement of the community. 
His conduct is, therefore, not an individual concern. He cannot thus passi¬ 
vely submit to the existing state of affairs. He must constantly and actively 
experiment with and examine the existing conceptions and practices. He 
must examine them for finding out their social values. He must experiment 
with them in order to find out their inherent possibilities for social adjust¬ 
ments. The fact that certain conditions, conceptions, values or practices exist 
is not the final answer for him, 
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The suggestions outlined here are primarily for the worker whose 
outlook I have attempted to describe. I have done so for two reasons. 
The success of the movement depends, in the first place, on the outlook and 
conduct of the workers it is able to recruit. Secondly, if the attitude 
of the worker who approaches the suggestions sketched below remains 
undefined, there is every likelihood that he will fail to understand their 
true significance. The co-operative worker who is eager to discover 
the human elements or rather the human values in labour, methods of pro¬ 
duction, conditions of employment and housing will, if he examines them 
carefully, find in the ancient and the existing art-craftB of this country 
almost unlimited and assured scope for the economic adjustments that would 
lead directly towards social advancement. Let it be clear. It is not the 
intention here to advocate the resuscitation of what are usually recognised as 
the “handicrafts” or as “cottage industries”. This is a plea mainly for the 
handicrafts that are produced for their artistic qualities. They may be thus 
recognised as the art-crafts. Textiles, work in metal, wood or stone, almost 
every article formerly in daily use, jewellery, carpets, rugs, embroidery, 
processes of book illustration and printing, household furniture and fixtures, 
every object in which the element of design, artistic manufacture, colour or 
shape predominates may be recognised as an art-craft. It was the artistic 
element, the distinction of design, that had for centuries secured for India 
and its industries universal recognition and supremacy. The art-craftsmen 
who impressed the indelible mark of artistic genius on their work were, at 
the time, rightly recognised and respected as one of the greatest national 
and economic assets. Their neglect in modern times has destroyed the supre¬ 
macy which their work had secured for the natiou. The art-crafts are 
approaching extinction. The economic loss, the unemployment of the art- 
craftsmen, the import wholesale of shoddy goods from abroad and the 
servile dependence for artistic ideas and design on foreign “experts,” con¬ 
sequent upon the thoughtless manner in which the art-crafts and the 
inherited skill of the art-craftsmen are ignored in conventional estimates 
of national wealth, need not be detailed. Small-scale industries, if the 
art-crafts may be so described, have their place in national economics. 
Their importance is, no doubt, beginning to be realised. But in the absence 
of a collective outlook and of well-planned efforts it is apparently vain to 
expect to regain for them the place they once had in popular life. The 
artistic faculties and the distinctive craftsmanship essential to the art-crafts 
can emerge as a permanent achievement only if educational institutions, 
the legislature, adequate means of popular instruction and of publicity 
combine to render the stimulating assistance they need. 

The assistance of the co-operative worker, I have in view, would be 
thus invaluable. The co-operative worker is not, should not be, obsessed 
with conceptions of large-scale industries and organization. It is true 
that he has, till now, made no practical attempts to define or assert the 
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place of small-scale industries in the economic life of the nation. But the 
conditions in the country and the nature of his mission should have indicated 
to him the advantages to the nation—unable to utilise its full or intrinsic 
credit or to obtain or refuse with benefit outside capital—of industries which 
could, within a comparatively short period, be built up by co*operative effort 
with the aid of local talent and capital. The loss to the country due to 
inadequate supply of technical assistance necessary for large-scale, imported 
modern industries has been frequently pointed out. But the loss involved 
in the wastage of local inherited talent remains practically unnoticed. It 
is not yet proved that the artistic skill and hereditary talent, for instance, 
of the craftsman who has been manipulating wood blocks for the designs 
once beautifully reproduced on C 3 tton prints, with proper assistance utilised 
also for book illustration, would be an economic disadvantage. 

The small-scale industries would, moreover, tend to decentralise or coun¬ 
teract the concentration of large-scale industries which spread their dehum¬ 
anising influences and conditions over increasing and over-populated urban 
areas. And modern conditions elsewhere make it probable that the co-operative 
worker is aided by electricity. Its more general use and the distribution of 
power at cheap rates would usher in, in all probability, the human conditions 
we have learnt to associate with the workshop, the apprentice and the crafts 
practices of old. However that may be, the co-operative worker cannot 
remain indifferent, particularly in a country like India, to the requirements 
of the rural or rather the agricultural districts. It should be his business to 
see that the towns do not always swallow up the best resources and talent 
available in the districts. The drain is, fortunately, beginning to be recogni¬ 
sed as a serious problem. But his protests would be futile if the co-operative 
worker is not able to provide in the districts employment suitable to the 
available skill and talent. The employment that he seeks to provide to the 
man of skill and talent in the districts must, therefore, be sufficiently attra¬ 
ctive as a compensation. He cannot allow the production of wares which 
would place the rural worker at a disadvantage. The worker is bound 
to be at a disadvantage if he is employed in producing articles which could 
be turned out better by mechanical means, standardisation, mass production 
and large-scale enterprise in big industrial towns, 

I have, therefore, endeavoured to define the place of small scale industries 
as an enterprise of national importance, and the co-operative worker before he 
proceeds further must know the industries now left untouched for small-scale 
enterprises, the industries that could be developed by talents and means avai¬ 
lable locally in the districts. The use of the terms “handicrafts” and “cottage 
industries” employed at present rather indiscriminately has been deliberately 
avoided as it is my intention thus to indicate the precise stage where and the 
precise objects with which the co-operative worker might begin his experi¬ 
ments in economic adjustments that would lead directly towards social advan¬ 
cement. The field for small-scale industries is, under the pressure or rather 
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ih6 tyranny of ruthless competition, uncontrolled production and greed, 
becoming narrower every day. What may be regarded as “handicraft” to¬ 
day may be to-morrow usurped as a machine-craft by the monopolising 
proclivities of the age. What we might be hitherto thinking of as “cottage 
industries" might soon turn out to be urban industries. The ease with 
which these could bo standardised and subjected to mass production adds 
another uncertain element So that the art* crafts by their very nature seem 
to be the only kind of “handicrafts” that could, despite the overwhelming 
obstacles, retain their future more or less intact. For, their value depends 
not so much on quantity as on finality, not on standardisation but on their 
distinctive artistic manipulation. The artistic talent and the skill may 
from time to time create new objects for their employment. But it would be 
an unknown phenomenon in the history of human advancement if artistic 
impulses are to be confronted with a plea for their extinction. So long as 
human beings retain their human individuality and their human craving 
for beauty in surroundings, so long will the demands for the art-crafts 
remain. Even now the indifference to the art-crafts does not necessarily 
indicate the absence of the human craving for beauty in daily surroundings 
and life. It only vividly recalls the over*powering tyranny of the economic 
forces that have been allowed an unchecked sway. It is at present the 
fate of almost every human demand to meet with the same contemptuous 
recognition. 

It is for the co-operativo worker to substitute respect for the present 
contempt in the recognition of human demands. He is sure to be encouraged 
when he realises that the substitution would bring him straight to methods 
of production and organisation essentially co-operative. The art-crafts of 
India still reveal, however irnperfec ly or in varying degree, the existence 
of the co-operative associations, institutions and guilds that have hitherto 
kept up their distinction and vitality. These could be and should be 
utilised. They must begin to funci ion once again. They would do so with 
greater ease and rapidity and therefore more effectively than the newer 
forms of extraneous institutions imposed without intelligent appreciation of 
existing means and conditions, But the co-operative worker must be 
warned against the temptation of rigid uniformity, facile organisation 
or hasty enterprises inspired by random data or insufficient information. 
What may be the best for one country need not be tho best for another. What 
may flourish in one town need not flourish in another. What may be good 
for the town need not be good for the country. What may be congenial soil 
for one art-craft need not be such for another. What talent or skill is 
available in one place may not be available in another. Practical measures 
for the revival of the art-crafts must, therefore, be based on an impartial study 
of local conditions. I should, therefore, like to suggest the institution of a 
purvey of the existing art»crafts and of the old art-crafts that could be 
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revived with advantage. Such a survey would not be altogether without a 
precedent. Birdwood had laboured in the same field. But his surveys aimed 
to save the art-crafts without saving the art-craftsman. We have to save 
both. His surveys were, moreover, concerned mainly with the past. We have 
also to think of the future. The survey would supply reliable information 
and data and serve as a scientific basis for fruitful experiments. The survey 
might be started from a limited field in such centres as Surat or Ahmedabad. 
It would certainly be a decided advantage if the assistance of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Institute, the Co-operative Department and the Department of Public 
Instruction could be secured for the purpose. 

The suggestions are based on no theory or traditional point of view but 
have “sought to be thoroughly objective", so that “cloarer thought may 
be brought to bear on the situation." This waB the attitude with which a 
oommittee composed of the “ National Society for Vocational Education ” 
and the Department of Education of the State of New Vork some time 
back tackled a similar problem in America. This must be our attitude as 
well. Our national life is still fortunately not so hopelessly addicted to the 
economic conceptions and practices that have ruined humanity in Western 
nations. We must, therefore, take up the regenerating work before it is 
too late. The Holvoake Institute in Manchester has, one remembers as a 
typical attitude, left a gap in the message supplied by the decorative treat¬ 
ment of its public hall. Let India fill in the gap. Let her art-crafts 
provide the inspiration. 

Kanaiyalal H. Vakil 


COTTON SEED AND SALE SOCIETIES IN GUJARAT 

The cultivators of Gujarat market their cotton in several ways a des¬ 
cription of which is necessary before any changes can be proposed. A small 
cultivator who has cotton less than 960 lbs (1 Bhar)generally sells it to a local 
dealer who is mostly his Sowkar. The Sowkar has advanced him money at 
rates of interest varying from 12 to 25 per cent, and also seeds which are to 
be returned in most cases in double the quantity. The cultivators are gene¬ 
rally illiterate and the Sowkar takes undue advantage by way of cheating 
the poor peasants in purchasing his produce at low prices and using wrong 
weights. This practice prevails in backward tracts. Some cultivators, bein» 
in need of money before their crop is ready, make forward sales which are 
called * jharap ,’ and get Borne money from the purchasers at rates of interest 
varying from 9 to 18 per cent. A cultivator of ordinary means generally 
gets his cotton picked in 3 to 5 instalments according as the crop matures, 
stores it up and then sells it in 2, 8, 4 or more lots. The agents, sub¬ 
agents or dalals of cotton-merchants—who are mostly gin-owners—move 
from village to village in the cotton season and purchase cotton at Rs. 2 to 
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10 leas per Bbar than the market rates. The cultivators are not in a position 
to know the market-rates oi* cotton that iluctuate every now and then. 
The cultivators are not in a position to know all these market-rates daily 
and hence these dalals take advantage of their ignorance and make pur¬ 
chases from them. The cultivator who sells his cotton in this way takes his 
cotton to the ginning-factory on a particular day, when the dalal or agent 
who purchased his cotton promises to be there. 

I have already mentioned above the disadvantage in the first system* 
In the other two systems followed by a large majority of cultivators 
there are a great many drawbacks which may be set forth. Supposing 
that the prices of cotton fell down on the day on which the cultivator 
takes his cotton to the gin as previously settled, the dalal would try to 
avoid his presence there, or the merchants would say that the quality of 
cotton was inferior, that cotton is dirty and its colour dull. This practice is 
known as * kadada \ Thus the cultivator gets less price for his cotton. 
The dalals might, moreover, use wary balances and manage to defraud culti¬ 
vators in weighment (960 lbs. of cotton being shown as 900 to 920 lbs.). Thus 
in many cases all sorts of doubtful practices are resorted to by them. At 
times the merchants or dalals do not utter a word till the cultivator empties 
about half of his cart of cotton, and they will then begin to grumble, and 
adopt the procedure first described above. Thus the poor cultivator is pla¬ 
ced in such an awkward position that he cannot go anywhere as he has 
emptied half of his cart. Some idea about the great harassment to which 
a cultivator is thus subjected to can be had from the fact that a cultivator 
has to travel a distance of 5 to 25 miles before he reaches the ginning factory 
concerned, and has often to start the previous day in order to be able to reach 
the factory early in the morning. The cultivator generally cannot deliver 
his cotton for hours together, and even after it is sold has to wait to take 
money from his purchasers. At times it also happens that the purchaser 
does not pay the price of cotton on the same day, and the cultivator has to 
wait for weeks and months. In some cases he does not get his money at all. 

These practices have caused great dissatisfaction among cultivators 
But as they see no alternative, they have to accept the position. Many 
a cultivator who may be a little literate and intelligent, has been able to 
follow a better alternative course with the help of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment which interests itself in the problem for two reasons. It wishes to 
secure an improvement of the cotton crop, and to get cultivators proper price 
for their improved cotton in the market without being cheated by the 
merchants, middlemen and dalals. 

Generally it so happened that the cotton merchants purchased superior 
and inferior varieties of cotton from the same or different tracts. These 
were mixed and sold under the name of good cotton because of the fact that 
their ginning factories were situated in a superior cotton-growing tract* 

C. 26 
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Cotton seed of all these superior and inferior varieties of cotton was automa¬ 
tically mixed in their factories and distributed to the cultivators for seed and 
fodder purposes. The ultimate result of all this practice was that the 
superior cotton-growing tract received bad mixed seed and the cotton crop 
deteriorated every year. In order to do away with this ruinous practice, 
the Agricultural Department made and oontinue to make experiments, and 
has isolated cotton varieties fit for different tracts, such as the 1027 A.L.F. 
variety for the Surat tract. The Department in the year 1919 first handled 
a small portion of the Surat district, selected small groups of villages and dis¬ 
tributed its selected cotton seed in ,hese villages. The crop is watched 
throughout the season by the Department, and when ready it is brought by 
the cultivators of these 1 Control Areas ' to a central market like Surat 
which is convenient to the growers as well as to the Department. There it 
is ginned under the supervision of the department, its seed is kept separate 
and the cotton lint is also pressed in separate bales Tho owner of the gin¬ 
ning factory gets only his ginning and other charges. This cotton is then sold 
with the consent of the cultivators by the Department to big merchants, 
and it is found that the merchants knowing the purity and superior quality of 
the cotton pay a premium of Rs. 20 to SO per candy over the usual price for 
such cotton. This system has been productive of much good. The dalals, sub¬ 
agents or agents are eliminated and their profits go to the cultivators; 
the decrease in weights, harassment to the cultivators by merchants at the 
time of sale of their cotton and other malpractices have disappeared. An¬ 
other valuable result is that recovery of money is also easily effected. The 
cotton is sold as cotton lint and not as seed-cotton (Kapas). Thus the profit 
and commissions of ordinary merchants, middlemen (whether ginning-factory 
owners or others) are eliminated, and their profits transferred to the cultiva¬ 
tors. Thus it has brought more money into the pockets of the cultivators of 
the ‘ Control Areas \ The quality o£ cotton has improved and the purity 
strain has been preserved. Lastly, a good name and reputation in the 
market has been established because of supply of pure superior cotton 
(without any adulteration). But the reputation would last only so long 
as the Goverment control would last. So it is not automatic and lasting. 
This is a very important point and therefore a better course must be found 
out, and it has already been found out. It is the * sale of cotton through 
co-operative organizations/ 

The Agricultural Department is maintaining several such ‘Cotton 
Control Areas’ in the Surat District (about 10,000 acres in all) and last year 
cotton transactions amounted to nearly Rs. 700,000. In addition, the Depart¬ 
ment supplied pure cotton seed to these ‘ Control Areas ’ as well as to the 
Indian States such as Baroda and Rajpipla. But looking to the area under 
cotton in Gujarat which is enormously large, this endeavour is like a drop in 
the ocean. The Agricultural Department is, however, steadily progressing in 
order to do away with the evils of deterioration and adulteration of cotton. 
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1 have mentioned till now only the measures taken by the Agricultural 
Department, and now would note that the co-operative movement too has 
contributed its quota in not a small measure. The Co-operative Department 
too handled this problem because of reasons mentioned above together with 
some more permanent economics advantages, which may result from the joint 
sale of improved strains of cotton. These are :—(a) saving of time of pro¬ 
ducers, (b) facilitating and reducing the freight charges of transport by 
changing the article (seed cotton into lint); (c) securing fair dealings for men 
who have little business knowedge, and (d) securing a different class of 
purchasers by selling cotton lint in large bulk. 

Co-operation is the only final solution of this problem. Qovernment 
cannot go on doing things for cultivators to an unlimited extent. More¬ 
over, when an organisation, whether co-operative or any other, is not self- 
governing and independent, there may he grounds (right or wrong) for 
discontent. It is only by means of such self-governing organisations that 
social advantages like the building up of character, self-management, self- 
government are cultivated and developed. 

Several villages were selected for this agricultural non-credit co-operative 
work. The villages which first tried this system of the sale of cotton on a 
co-operative basis in Gujarat were Isiampur and Kareli in the Broach district 
and Sonsek and Qofchan in the Surat district. Cotton sale on co-operative 
lines was informally carried on in these villages for two or more years, and 
when there was no doubt about the success of the experiments, definite bye¬ 
laws were adopted, and the organizations registered under the Co-operative 
Societies Act, The first society which was thus registered was the Sonsek 
Co-operative Cotton Sale Society in the Olpad taluka of the Surat district. 
It was registered in the year 19: 2 1, has developed remarkably within the 
short period of its existence and has served to demonstrate the advantages of 
the co-operative cotton sale organization. The general working of such types 
of co-operative cotton sale societies is as under :— 

Objects :— 

(1) to sell cotton at the highest possible rates and lowest cost; 

(2) to encourage members to grow pure and high class cotton, and 
to market it in the best possible condition ; 

(3) to obtain and Bupply to customers pure seed ; 

(4) to sell other agricultural produce ; 

and (6) to supply to members their household and agricultural require¬ 
ments. 

Capital :— 

The liability of the members of the society is limited, and share-oapital 
is raised by means of shares worth Rs. 20 each. There is an entrance fee of 
Re. 1 for membership. The society also gets loans, overdrafts and advances 
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against cotton from a central co-operative bank. It can also receive deposits 
from members a8 well as non-members. 

Management :— 

The time when these societies require money is the busy season in 
Qujarat, and consequently the money-market is very tight. A central co¬ 
operative bank would give all possible financing facilities, and may advance 
money to the extent of 65 per cent., or even a little more, of the value of 
cotton pledged. By this system, the society i9 able to pay on demand 
money to the extent of about 75 per cent, of the market value of ootton to 
its members just when they bring their ootton. Cultivators generally 
require some money soon after their orop is ready for sale, as they have to 
pay for their land revenue, make purchases for the whole of the year, and 
settle up accounts of previous jears. The society charges Re. 1 per Bhar 
(960 lbs.) of cotton as commission for all the work it does; out of whioh 
some of the good societies pay Re. 0-8—0 to Re. 0-12-0 per Bhar as rebate 
to their members at the end of the year. The Sonsek Co-operative Ootton 
Sale Society, for instance, paid a rebate of Re. 0-12-0 per Bhar last year. 

The society has a managing committee, and in addition a managing 
director or chairman; and the secretary or the chairman with some 
committee members who have a good knowledge of the cotton sale business 
are entrusted with the business of sale of cotton. In big societies there 
is a staff consisting of a secretary who works for the whole of the year, 
and two or four servants who are employed in the cotton season to ensure 
proper working and good management. 

The general meeting or the managing committee discuss and empower 
the managing director to arrange with a ginning factory for ginning the 
society’s cotton, supervise the work of the secretary and other servants 
and arrange for the sale of cotton. If the quantity of cotton received by 
the society is suff icient, cotton is sold in six to ten lots and the sales are 
spread over the whole season. All the expeuses inourred for paying the 
salary of the secretary, servants, watchmen, insurance oharges, contingent 
charges, etc. are taken into account at the time of calculating the actual 
price to bo paid to members, Bonus is also given to members and staff" 
when the society has done fairly large business and made a profit. 

A society spends for insurance of cotton in order to avoid risk of fire 
and it also spends for paying the travelling allowance and daily expenses of 
the members of the managing committee whenever they have to come from 
a distance for the work of the society. A society reserves or prooures good 
seed and supplies it to its members in order to ensure good uniform ootton 
crop. The surplus quantity of cotton seed, if any, is sent to other societies 
or cultivators, if aBked for by them ; otherwise it is sold as ordinary cotton¬ 
seed. 
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The area of operations for such a society is not limited to a single village 
but it extends over a group of villages in order that sufficiently large busineas 
may be possible. 

The distinct advantages derived from these societies are that:— 

(1) The members sell cotton instead of seed-cotton (Kapas). 

(2) Cotton is sold in big lota. 

(8) Cotton is of one quality, without adulteration or admixture. 

(4) Generally prices higher than the average market prices are realised 
by members, because of reasons shown in systems (1), (2) and (3) described 
in the beginning of this paper, and also because of elimination of dalals, 
middlemen, etc., and the possibility of securing quite a different class of 
buyers. 

(5) There is no room for harassments at the hands of dalals, middle¬ 
men and merchants. 

(6) Cultivators acquire some business knowledge, and learn to unite, 
organize and govern themselves. 

(7) The quality of cotton in the areas sown by the members of a society 
would be uniform, and improvement would be comparatively easy. 

(8) Societies would gradually build up reputation in the cotton 
market which would be of a permanent character. 

(9) The last but the most important is the socio-economic uplift of the 
poor raiyat ultimately. 

There are at present fifteen such co-operative cotton sale societies in 
Gujarat. There are eight such societies in the Surat district, at Sonsek, 
Gothan, Asnad, Pal, Ranviri Khurd, Sadakpur, Endhel and God samba; six in 
the Broach district, these being at Islampur, Kareli, Sarod-Khanpur, Deh, 
Diva and Panoli and one in the Thasra taluka of the Kaira district. Thus 
there are fifteen societies in all, and efforts are being made to start many more 
at suitable centres. 

There is in addition one co-operative ginning society registered only 
last year at Kareli in the Broach district which has erected its ginning 
plant, the opening caremony of which took place on 8th February 1925. This 
society also has commenced work in the current cotton season. Preparations 
for one more society of this type in the Olpad taluka of the Surat district have 
been completed, and promises of shares of the value of about Rs. 80,000 have 
been secured. This problem of cotton sale, though it may appear to be easy, 
is very delicate and intricate; and a thorough business knowledge along with 
business foresight is of paramount importance for the proper management and 
working of these societies. The illiteracy and ignorance of the cultivating 
classes makes it more difficult, but even then it can be said that in Gujarat it 
has been possible till now to find intelligent cultivators who could oonduct 
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tbe management of cotton sale societies. The management of the Qnjarat 
cotton sale societies is completely in the bands of men belonging to the 
cultivating classes; and every care is being taken to see that with the 
extension of the movement, this obviously healthy and distinctly good 
feature of the societies in Gujarat does not become a thing of the past. Good 
societies do the work regularly of training in cotton business young men 
belonging to the cultivating classes. It may also be said that sympathetic and 
cordial co-operation from every quarter are required for the success of this 
type of work, which everyone will agree occupies a prominent place in the 
programme of rural reconstruction. 

Y. T. Desai 


CO-OPERATION IN ALSACE AND LORRAINE 

Op all the rural co operative organisations in Europe, the most efficient 
one is the Danish, which can be regarded as an ideal for the Indian move¬ 
ment. To meet the practical purposes of the movement in India, however, the 
system of co-operative organisation found in Alsace and Lorraine is indeed 
the most suitable example, these Provinces like India being more devoted to 
corn-production than cattle breeding as is the case with Denmark. The good 
features of the movement in Alsace and Lorraine have prompted Mr. Madan 
to write an article dealing fully with the subjeot, whioh appeared in the 
issue of the Quarterly for June last. In this article, Mr. Madan has care¬ 
fully described the conditions that led to the birth of the movement, its 
progress and the formation of groups in “ Federation Raiffeisen ” and 
“Revision Verband” and has referred to their successful amalgamation under 
the name of “Federation Agricole dq Alsace et da Lorraine’’ after the War. 

As Mr. Madan notes, the financial independence of the agricultural co¬ 
operatives is the most important feature of the movement. Not only does 
its bold and determined refusal of State aid signify the financial efficiency of 
the movement, but the fact also reflects on the mental attitude of the people 
of the recovered provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. These provinces, with their 
past experiences, have evidently decided to maintain an attitude of aloofness, 
and this attitude is clearly exhibited in the co-operative activities, 
which are controlled by the people. In spite of the movement’s attitude, 
the Government has not given up the idea of offering State aid to tbe co¬ 
operatives, and this offer still waits at their doors alluring them with oheap' 
and easy terms of credit. 

It is beyond the object of this short note to show how the position of 
credit co-operatives has been affected by the introduction of the law of 21st 
March 1884, modified by the law of 12th March 1920 and the law of the 5th 
August 1920, by which the functions of the credit societies and the agricul¬ 
tural syndicates have come into oonfiict, as the latter law allows the credit 
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societies not to confine their activities to credit alone, but to take up equally 
purchase and sale work for members and to study and defend agricultural 
interests which were reserved as functious for the agricultural syndicates by 
the law of 1884 It does not matt'er much to Indian roaders as to what the 
political relations of the movement and the State are, all that we wish to 
know is the practical side of the work. ( As a matter of passing interest, it 
may, however, be mentioned that Alsacians have latent respects for Germans 
and particularly Raiffeisen, whose effigies and photos were, till the recent 
political change, proud decorations with co operators.) For the purpose of this 
article, I shall be co: tent to enumerate the co-operative activities of the pro¬ 
vinces in agricultural and non-agricultural directions. 

'* Federation Agricole de Alsace el de Lorraine 1 ' which commenced 
its work since the 7th April 192i has its office in Strasbourg as a federation 
for all the agricultural associations of the provinces named above and Mossile* 
It is interesting to note that the Federation has fi ved the number of its mem¬ 
bers at a minimum of 7 and a maximum of 2,000. The objects of the 
Federation are to guarantee the audit of the affiliated societies by the 
recognised auditors, secondly to help their progress not only economically, 
but also morally and intellectually by developing the spirit of co operation. 
(I was interested to observe the amount of precaution the Federation 
takes in seeing that the records of societies do not fall into the hands of wrong 
persons. Each inspector or the chief inspector is given a note of identity 
and authority to handle the books, under the signature of the President of 
the Federation and with the inspector's photo in passport size fixed on the 
note. This note is issued on oil-cloth. We in India also need something 
similar to suit our wants.) 

The objects of the Federation are achieved by taking up the forming of 
agricultural and economic associations, by giving expert practical advice to 
the affiliated syndicates and its members about economic and co-operative 
questions, by facilitating the formation of syndicates and credit societies to 
meet the economic requirements, by creating central institutions to organise 
groups of societies for joint purchase of agricultural goods and the sale of 
agricultural produce, by publishing a periodical bulletin for the purposes of 
the Federation, and by giving legal advice to its members. 

This Federation has at present 773 society members, of which 711 are credit 
associations* Of the rest there are 8 dairy societies, 8 societies for purchase 
and sale of cereals, 8 societies of vine* growers, 38 cattle-breeding societies, 2 
rural federative banks and 13 other sorts of co-operatives, such as societies of 
fruit-growers, honey-producers, arboriculturists, a federation of insurance 
societies (against the death of cattle, horses and hail-storms) and the commer* 
cial and agricultural union of Alsace and Lorraine which deals in the supply 
of agricultural requirements and implements of reliable quality at normal 
prioes, and has as its branches the agricultural committees well known there 
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as “Lee cornices Agricole” the oldest of the agricultural institutions founded 
in the forties of the nineteenth century and recognised by the French Law 
of 1851. These committees continued their good work while under the 
German regime, adapting themselves well with the German constitution, 
often having as their president the head of the district, “Kreiadirecteur.” 
These societies are decidedly of great help and advantage to the agricultural 
industry of the provinces in general and the co-operatives in particular. 
Even the non-adherents of the co-operatives cannot escape the influence of 
the co-operative institutions in these provinces for the reason that the co¬ 
operative movement has been so agreeably accepted by the people that more 
than eighty per cent, of the villages are blessed with the credit oo-operatives 
along with the other types of societies and the rest of the villages have in 
one way or the other to do something with the co-operative associations. 

The Federation is administered by a board of four managing directors, 
including the President of the Federation and by the Board of Directors 
representing the five sections that will be mentioned below and the general 
body. 

The five sections in which the federation divides its work are:— 

(1) The first deals with credit societies, primary and central. 

(2) The second section is intended to watch the interests of all the 
societies dealing with the purchase and sale of agricultural produce 
and requirements and milk, and all the societies having as their 
object the improvement of land. 

(3) The third section deals with the societies which have their area 
of work confined to one village or more such as the syndicates of 
seeds producers, tobacco cultivators, fruit and vine growers, wood 
cultivators, and honey-producers. 

(4) The fourth section represents the cattle-breeding societies and 
their unions. 

(5) The fifth section represents the insurance societies and the re-assu- 
ranee society with its headquarters at Strassbourg This society 
had 11,738 members at the end of the year 1921, with 18,750 
cattle and 3,590 horses insured with it. This section also includes 
the life, accident, theft, fire, and hail-storm insurance societies. 

Apart from these representative sections, the Federation has a bureau of 
inquiries for matters legal and agricultural, and another bureau for giving 
plans and estimates for the construction of houses in villages and farms. 
The Federation also encourages the employment and exchange of proba¬ 
tioners from one part of the province to the other, enabling young agricultu¬ 
rists to study the social, moral and agricultural life of their neighbours. This 
is indeed a very useful arrangement for spreading and for infusing ideas of 
progress among the peasants. The Federation also encourages arborionltore 
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and in this connection special mention may be made about the cultivation of 
medicinal plauts. This experiment was first tried in Germany and Austria 
before the War and the incalculable profits the two countries reaped from 
this cultivation was a great impetus to the work. Alsace and Lorraine while 
under the German regime acquainted themselves with the scheme and are 
now carrying it out with a sound organisation and under expert guidance for 
the selection of suitable soil. This particular line of cultivation may not 
hitherto have become very popular among the peasants, but has no doubt a 
very prosperous future. The experimental figures indicate that certain 
medicinal plants have successfully yielded medicinal matter worth 80 to 350 
francs per “ Are” (11 sq. yds). I need not mention here the guidance and 
help offered to the vine and fruit-growers or the honey-producers by the 
Federation ; the unions of such societies are of sufficient help to their mem¬ 
bers. The side industry of honey-producing is deserving of every State help 
in India and should be a great asset to our poor peasant. I was well 
impressed with the association of the vine-growers, and their distillery at 
Colemar, having at their depot jn the city a neat restaurant of great repute 
for excellent wines. It may be pleasing for a few readers to know that 
while the Federation Secretary in Strasbourg was fixing my visit to Cole- 
mar on the telephone, the Director of the Colemar Society replied that he 
would await the Indian Co-operator with the best of wines in Alsace, and the 
warmth of Alsacian sentiments. It is needless for the readers to imagine 
how I availed myself of the offer for j^ood wines, but I am sure they will at 
once see evidence in the incident of the cordial spirit of hospitality prevailing 
among co-operators in Europe. Hospitality is a common practice among 
co-operators in Europe, and while 1 reflect on my pleasant experiences in 
Europe 1 believe m the moral force of the movement being at work all over 
the world. We in India have to spread more the spirit of fraternity among 
our members and workers, which will prove a bulwark against anti¬ 
co-operative forces and promote family feeling in the movement, and will 
eventually solve many of our national problems, It is but right that this 
movement should spread in this country with religious zeal and be shouldered 
by men with religious fervour, religious in the sense that they are inspired 
by the idea of universal brotherhood based on truth. I have seen abroad 
that with the moral teachings imported along with its business the movement 
has gained strength and unity and our co-operative organizations need 
more of this spirit which will do them immeasurable good. 

Of the societies that I visited, the Central Union of Agriculture and 
Commerce which I have mentioned abovo and the society for the purchase 
and sale of cereals at Hochfeldon appealed to me the most and suggested the 
need for institutions of this kind in India. While the former aims at im¬ 
proving the soil and increasing production and carries on trade on an 
elaborate scale in agricultural implements, seeds and manures, the latter safe¬ 
guards the interests of the peasants by eliminating the middleman's profit, 
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purchasing and selling for its members the potatoes and all the eereals 
wanted. This society has been formed with limited liability and has as 
its members the 24 credit co-operatives of Hochfeldon circle, individual 
members of the respective societies numbering more or less 4,000 persons. 
This society has made a steady progress since its organization in 1905. 
The lowest amount of its net profit was 4,818 marks in 1918, and the last 
account of its net profit in the year 1922-23 is shown as 43,246 francs, besi¬ 
des the rebate paid to the members. This net profit in the absence of such 
a society would have been appropriated by outsiders while the society has 
enabled producers to get their natural clues. One point noteworthy about 
the liability of this society is that though the share’s value is only 72 francs 
50 centime, the liability is limited to 120 times the share value or 7500franos. 
Limiting the liability to a multiple of the share value is an ordinary pra¬ 
ctice in Europe ; but this is the first instance where I found a multiple so 
high as this. The management of the society is very efficient ; the plan of 
the building is so designed as to hold 1,000 wagons load of cereals in a small 
building of 8 storeys. Should the Bombay Central Co-operative Institute 
or any other co-operative institute think of arranging for grain storage, the 
design, plan and photos of the building that I have will, with great pleasure, 
be lent or even deposited with the institute for being studied or copied. 

Apart from the agricultural co-operative association, there is the 
Society Co-operative de Logements Populates '’ which was founded in 1899 
to improve the sanitary conditions of the houses occupied by workers which 
were generally of very unhealthy types. The society commenced work with 
the help of contributions from about 268 generous citizens of the town 
of Strassbourg amounting to 3 lacs and 4 thousand marks, on which the 
Municipality was good enough to give interest at the rate of 3 percent. The 
construction and building purchase work was taken up in May 1900 by the 
Association, and eventually a co-operative society was registered in the 
month of June of the same year. The society had a very successful career 
being helped by the Municipality zealously and supported by the members 
loyally. The building of houses progressed in proportion to the financial 
help given by the Municipality. The scheme has been a blessing and provi¬ 
des fine buildings and comfortable lodgings for the humble workers, 1 
could see 27 houses with 274 lodgings in one place and the building known, as 
Foyer du Ceiebataire ” with 298 furnished rooms, four lodgings and one 
restaurant and a library. I was also taken rouud the co-operative colony, 
a village known as " Faubourg de Jardins Stockfeld " This colony affords 
457 lodgings, each a small cottage of uniform design to suit the village with 
a small garden at the back. This colony has also a co-operative shop, a 
reading rtom and a village hall. Most of the houses are equipped with elec¬ 
tricity and water taps. The comforts and sanitary living brought within 
the reach of poor peasants and workers during the period of 25 years is a 
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marvel and one of the many object lessons which European co-operation pre¬ 
sents for our study. An illustrated description of the growth of this society 
would have been very interesting to the readers and impressed them with the 
greatness of the co-operative undertaking. The Consumers' Society of 
Strassbourg and its members individually are mostly members of this society. 
The society for insurance against disease in Strassbourg also plays a great 
part in the welfare of the workers, having as its members 1,26,723 persons. 
This institution has its own hospital and has excellent arrangements for 
rendering medical help to its members and, of course, provides for the 
maintenance of the members and their dependents, while on the sick list. 
The maintenance cost of the work for 1^22 was 15 crore francs. 

The idea of consumers' co-operation in Alsace is old enough. As Charles 
Gide points out in his book, a co-operative bakery existed in the year 
1828, called “ Caissesdu Pain” at Guebwiller in Alsace. It is evident that 
from this we see the germ of the idea of people joining together with the 
object of common purchase of their requirements. Though this society has 
nothing to do with the present institutions, yet it is to be given an important 
place in the growth of the idea of consumers’ co-operation in the province. 
In 1920, Alsace and Lorraine had 147 consumers stores with 74 thousand 
members. The town of Strassbourg alone has more than 36,000 local 
members. The Strassbourg society buys goods from the consumers* wholesale 
stores at Hambourg and also from the co-operative wholesale stores at 
Paris. This society makes its own bread and biscuits, which is a common 
enterprise for all the big consumers* societies in Europe. My association 
with the directors of this society also gave me the impression that they had 
great regard for German co-operative institutions and even my passing 
acquaintance with the Ilambourg co-operators when they came to know of 
it was greatly appreciated. 

S. M. Mehdi 


URBAN CREDIT IN BOMBAY 

It is not without justification that we co-operators pride ourselves not 
a little in this Presidency on the rapid and substantial growth of what are 
called people s banks, both in their importance and dimensions. It would 
not be amiss, therefore, to see bow far the progress hitherto achieved has 
been sound and to call attention to some of the pitfalls before these 
institutions, so that their future development may, to some extent, be assured 
on sound co-operative lines. The main object of an urban credit bank is to 
supply credit facilities to traders, industrial artisans, shopkeepers and middle- 
class men in the exercise of their trade, industry or business in taluka 
and district towns. It has been found that many of the banks have grown 
unwieldy because of the extent of the area served or the number of their 
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constituents; and where the clientele is very large, full mutual knowledge 
and moral control over each other's dealings cannot easily be secured and the 
co-operative safeguards available to rural credit thus tend to be absent. 
This circumstance alone compels them to follow purely business methods and 
to neglect to some extent the moral sanction that should govern their work. 
It is for this reason, perhaps, that the Maclagan Committee on Co-operation 
rightly laid stress on their value as training grounds for their 
members to understand joint stock banking rather than on their services to 
co-operation. To acclimatize them to co-operative methods, it would be 
desirable, therefore, to limit the area of their operations, to insist on a proper 
selection of members, to weed out the undesirables, to demonstrate in a 
practical manner a member's neglect of co-operative principles, to arrange 
periodical lectures, gatherings and so forth, to promote among members 
freer and healthier intercourse, and thus to make each man to feel his respon¬ 
sibility for the success of the bank. For these bimks to run in ways which 
are truly co-operative, it is again essential to secure identity of interests bet¬ 
ween the lenders and borrowers by keeping the dividends as low as possible 
so that the temptation to charge exorbitant rates of interest varying from 
15 to 20 per cent, on loans may be avoided. This defect in their constitution 
is perhaps due to the legal sanction to declare dividends upto 12J per cent, and 
the absence of any statutory provision for payment of bonuses. The result has 
undoubtedly been to encourage the spirit of commercialism and profit-seeking 
and to substitute individualism for the spirit of communal advantage, thus 
fostering tendencies which it is the very object of these institutions to combat. 
Fortunately, this defect has been sought to be remedied to some extent in the 
new Bill before the local Legislative Council by limitation of dividends only 
to 10 per cent., and many of the banks have now been induced to include in 
their bye-laws proper provision for payment of bonuses to regular depositors 
and punctual repayers of loans. 

Another point that calls for notice is the overlapping of finance in areas 
where more banks than one do similar business. It has been pointed out, 
perhaps witli much justification, that membership of several urban banks 
should be mutually exclusive in the interest of safety of the institutions them¬ 
selves ; while it is contended, on the other hand, that mutual exclusiveness 
would debar persons who intend to join a society with the idea of helping it 
by their advice and guidance. Bjth of these views contain germs of truth 
but do not go to the root of the matter. Whatever advantages may be 
claimed for keeping membership open in several banks, one thing is certain, 
and that is the danger of over-finance. It is also on the higher ground of 
promoting loyalty that mutual exclusiveness of membership is generally 
advocated. It is indeed, desirable that a bank should, by all means within 
its power, strive to foster feelings of loyalty to it among its members and 
this is impossible if a man is a member of several baaks merely for the pur¬ 
pose of getting loans. To meet this difficulty it is recommended that a bye-law 
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may be adopted by each bank excluding from membership any one who is 
already a member of another bank and giving the existing members who 
belong to more than one bank of this class a choice between leaving one or 
the other. The banks concerned should prepare periodical lists of their 
members and circulate these to all others operating in the same area. 

Another feature peculiar to the constitution of an urban bank which 
assumes an important aspect is the question of voting power. Under Section 
18 (2) of the Act of 1912 where the liability of members is limited by shares, 
each man shall have as many votes as may be prescribed by the bye-laws. So 
it is apparent that the rule of one man one vote , the fundamental principle 
of co-operation so common to find in any system of co-operation in the West 
has been departed from. Perhaps the framers of the Act thought that the 
adherence of substantial men with a considerable stake in the society would 
add more credit to it and would make it more cautious in the conduct of its 
affairs by bringing in sound business experience which the ordinary borrow¬ 
ing members could not provide. Thus an urban bank tends to assume 
the status of a joint stock bank which is merely a union of money units 
each of which carries a vote whereas a co-operative society is essentially 
a union of persons ; and whatever advantages there may be in regulating 
voting power per shareholding in the initial stages of development, the 
system essentially lacks the moral sanction in an association that labels itself 
co-operative. It is no small amount of gratification to see that the 
democratic level of mombers has now been wisely sought to be established in 
the new Co-operative Societies Bill 

Co-operators in this Presidency are, perhaps, aware what a great stimulus 
was given to the banking side of the business of urban societies by the 
well-considered, sympathetic advice and guidance of the late Registrar, the 
value and importance of which it is perhaps difficult to overestimate. Urban 
banks are by their constitution admirably fitted for dealing in credit instru¬ 
ments like cheques and hundis within certain limits, thus feeding local 
trade and fostering local industries. In pursuance of the policy many con¬ 
cerns have already stepped into the field and the amount of cheque and 
hundi business done, be it noted to their credit, runs into several thousands. 
So far, the first lessons have been learnt and the time seems ripe, therefore, to 
take further steps with confidence for a complete modernization of co-opera¬ 
tive finance, without which the institutions concerned cannot hope to claim 
their full and legitimate share in the development of the trade and industry 
of the country. What is strongly recommended, therefore, is the early 
formation of a federation of urban banks on a divisional basis to arrange to 
cash each others* cheques with the Provincial Co-operative Bank and to serve 
as a clearing house, so that the bulk of the business may be attracted which 
now flows into other channels. Without a proper co-ordination of effort and 
an organized system, the banks cannot hope to go far and the co-operative 
cheque cannot freely circulate in the market alongside of other commercial 
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paper, much less to supplant it. Given the resolute will and the determined 
effort to carry it out the results must themselves follow. It goes without 
saying, therefore, that in order to enable our urban banks to rise to the 
height of their opportunities an efficient well paid staff well trained in 
principles of banking is a desideratum, the importance of which unfortunately 
is very inadequately realized. Without the necessary material, the progress 
must be both halting and unsatisfactory. An efficient staff means better 
custom ; and more business results in increased profits, which ultimately keep 
the establishment expenses low. The banks must stand to succeed or fail 
according to the degree in which they meet the economic wants and satisfy 
their customers. 

It is perhaps quite on another ground that the strongest of reproaches 
can be hurled against the system of urban banks. There is no defect more 
dangerous or more prominent in the practice of urban credit than the undue 
laxity and unpunctuality in the repayment of loans. It cannot be too strongly 
urged on the attention of those responsible for management that unless 
loans are punctually repaid, co-operation is both financially and educationally 
an illusion. The position is not likely to improve, however, unless there is a 
united and energetic effort by persuasion, by education and, where unavoid¬ 
ably necessary, by coercion, to reduce the heavy accumulation of arrears 
that acts as so great a drag on the movement itself. Until the overdues 
show marked reduction, the situation cannot be considered sound nor can 
co-operative principles be assured to have been so far understood as to hearten 
the movement on its onward march. It is suggested, therefore, that in cases 
where the percentages of overdues go beyond 10 per cent., a small committee 
from the directorate or other members consisting of influential and energetic 
men on it may be constituted with powers to tackle the situation and be 
invested with such of the powers of" the directorate as are necessary in the 
discharge of its duties. It should be the business of such a committee to 
study each and individual borrower’s case to bring moral pressure on him by 
gentle persuasion to repay and, where essential, to recommend adoption of 
drastic measures for recovery and finally to suggest expulsion from member¬ 
ship. The committee should scrutinise each borrower’s case and may, if neces¬ 
sary, recommend recall of »oans if they are misapplied. In case some debts are 
likely to prove doubtful, the recommendation of such a committee would be 
of benefit to the management in building up a suitable amount of reserve for 
doubtful debts. Again, it should see to the expediting of amounts under 
litigation and should be always in touch with the ways and means of the 
recalcitrant class of members. It may be paid a percentage commission on 
its recoveries and the fee so fixed by way of indirect encouragement may be 
sufficiently attractive in the first instance, until the recovery work is 
brought on a normal level. Periodical reports as to its investigations and 
work done may be called for and placed before the board of directors for 
information and approval. The precise working rules for the committee 
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and the percentage of commission to be paid to it are matters on which the 
board of management concerned alone can form a fair opinion. The question 
of overdues cannot, however, be dismissed without some reference being 
made to the issue of loans and their objects. As has been already explained, 
an urban bank exists mainly to supply credit facilities to arfcizans, small 
craftsmen and industrial workers in towns in the exercise of their craft, 
trade or industry; and it seems almost impossible by force of circumstances 
or custom to restrict loans to this class of persons and for productive purpo¬ 
ses only. As a matter of fact, long term loans for building houses, marriage, 
ceremonial expenses, education and so forth are granted and thus a bank is 
forced into a less safe position by tying up an unduly large percentage of 
its capital in loans of this kind which, unfortunately, show a tendency to 
result in overdue arrears. All that need be emphasized to minimize the 
risk is that precautions should be taken to see that the expenditure is 
inevitable and not excessive in amount, nor should the periods fixed for 
repayment be recommended to exceed three years at the most. Moreover, 
credit for its proper dispensation and successful organisation must ultimately 
depend not only upon adequate security but upon thrift as well. In making 
a loan it is not sufficient merely to see whether it is properly secured but 
it is also essential to enquire into the habits of thrift of the borrower and 
his previous record of dealings with the bank. Unless this is scrutinised at 
the time of considering loan applications, there is the danger that loans will 
be made over again to an unpunctual borrower who has no stake in the 
concern except one or two shares necessary for the purpose of borrowing. 
The process should never be allowed to slip into a mechanical routine. Again, 
the means which the borrower has to satisfy the loan must be accurately 
gauged by careful enquiries addressed into all his circumstances before its 
sanction. To take a concrete example, if a man may have house property 
worth Rs. 10,000, a loan to him upto Rs. 3,000 may bo considered safe and 
adequately secured and may be advanced to him without further enquiry 
into his means of repayment. But if he has no other means wherewith 
to satisfy the loan, there is sure to be default in repayment. Besides, 
a certain and proper relation ought to be established between a person's 
borrowings and his investment of savings with the bank. Unless a man has 
shown proofs of his thrifty habits in the past, his record as a good repayer 
and a loyal member is not likely to be satisfactory. It is essential also that 
a black list of defaulters and members expelled from the bank for unpunctu¬ 
ality be made out and hung in a prominent place so that it may serve to warn 
and thus exert a moral check on prospective defaulters. It is impossible, 
however, to dogmatize on so delicate and important a matter on which a 
diversity of practice exists everywhere but what is emphasised here is that 
all the safeguards set forth should be attended to, so that the danger of a 
disconcerting amount of arrears would, to a great extent, be minimized. 

Inspite of the existence of some unco-operative practices and the 
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defects in constitution referred to above, it cannot be denied that urban 
banks in this Presidency have not attained their present position in the move¬ 
ment in vain. There is no wish on the part of the present writer to depreciate 
in any way the useful work done by them. If little or nothing has been 
said in their favour in terms of positive appreciation, it is not because that 
work is bad, but because such appreciation is beyond the limited space of this 
article. The main point that is laid stress on is that the work hitherto done 
being more or less of tho nature of spadework has not been enough and the 
methods adopted are not altogether free from reproach. The suggestions 
that are put forward in this article are but incomplete and imperfect. To 
formulate the linos of sound and ordered development must be the task of 
many workers and many minds inspired by the high ideal of evolving an 
organic unity of society. Whether the urban banks rise to the ideal before 
them or not must depend upon urban co-operators themselves. 

K. R. Kulkarni 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE EXHIBITION 

The international co-operative manifestation organised at Ghent is an 
epoch-making event in the history of co-operation. This co-operative 
exhibition was not only a concrete demonstration of all present co operative 
activities in different countries where the co-operative movement has been 
introduced ; it also denoted the directions in which wider action was possible 
The movement may be said to have consciousness of its exact force and 
found in the possession of this force a confidence and an unlimited hope, 
which will lead on to newer paths. 

It may be said at the outset that the Exhibition was a great success 
even beyond the expectations of its organisers. Almost all the national 
co-operative organisations one by one, pushed by an emulation sometimes 
belated, responded to tho co-operative appeal which at the close of the War 
and on the threshold of a period of economic upheaval had a social 
importance peculiarly its own. 

The view of the Exhibition halls was both interesting and inspiring. 
The various sections were artistically decorated, the most prominent 
among these being the sections organised by Italy, France, Great Britain, 
Russia, Switzerland, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Roumania and Belgium. 
In the Italian section, each of the different forms of its co-operative 
activity was very well shown and the labour movement was especially 
conspicuous. The photographs of the various buildings and bridges 
constructed by the workers* societies were very impressive. They displayed 
the magnitude and the efficient organisation of the labour movement. The 
National Federation at Milan exhibited diagrams, statistics and photographs 
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which conveyed a clear idea of the nature of its activities and their 
development. 

The Russian oxhibits too were arranged according to the different forms 
of co-operation they represented, one could see in this section what an 
amount of resources Russia possessed and how the co-operative movement 
had attempted to tackle most of the problems connected with the systematic 
development and proper employment of these splendid resources. 

The exhibits of Czechoslovakia wore really wonderful; for the co-opera¬ 
tive movement in the country has hardly left any human want outside the 
scope of its beneficent influence on labour. The various machines manufactured 
by the movement indicated the activities of the various societies while the 
diagram showing the the extent of the country served by installation of 
electric plants was very interesting. The production of the two co-operative 
wholesale societies of Gieat Britain attracted a good many visitors. The 
Co-operative Union, Manchester, hud exhibits showing how the movement 
was first started at Rochdale and it also reproduced the historic building of 
the little store at Rochdale. The volume of literature that was displayed 
showed very well what part the Co-operative Union played in the dissemi¬ 
nation of the co-operative principles and ideals and the useful education on 
co-operation and allied subjects it imparted through its college at Manchester 

Denmark, Norway and Sweden all gave a go jd idea of their co-operative 
activities by means of figures, diagrams and photographs. The Danish 
Building Society constructed a building after the style of buildings peculiar 
to Denmark in a conspicuous place in the Exhibition. This house was built 
out of the Danish materials and was always overcrowded with visitors. 
The Belgium section arranged its exhibits remarkably well. The Ghent 
Co-operative Society ( “ Vooruit ” ) showed all its various activities namely, 
stores, restaurant, spinning and weaving factories, bakirieg and workshops 
by actually constructing them in a miniature form. Its cotton industry 
from the operation of the ginning of cotton to the manufacture of clothes 
was very ingeniously shown. In fact, this section was complete in itself 
and formed a small exhibition within the bigger exhibition. 

The Indian Section represented by the Bombay Central Co-operative 
Institute was very interesting too. The Indian silk saiees, wooden articles 
painted in various colours, silver articles with various designs and carpets 
of beautiful workmanship did not fail to attract the attention of many 
visitors. The hand-made articles were highly appreciated. Mr. Edouard 
Anseel, President of the Exhibition came twice to the Indian stand and 
bought many articles for keeping them in his drawing hall. Professor Hall, 
Principal of the Co-operative College Manchester, after going through the 
various sections of the exhibition, came to the Indian section and bought 
the Indian silver plate which he presented to the college hostel, so far the best 
present he could select. There were too many demands for the Indian 
C. 27 
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carpets. The photographs showing the working o! the night schools 
interested many visitors. 

The splendid Exhibition was the finest thing of its kind ever organised 
by co-operators. It was opened on the 14th June 1924 and closed on the 
15th September. During this period of three months, millions of people 
visited it to study and gain information regarding the progress of co-opera¬ 
tion throughout the world. On the closing day, the organisers and exhibi¬ 
tors were entertained at a banquet in the grand saloon of the Exhibition 
when Mr. Anseel reviewed its work. 


PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATION IN INDIA 

Bombay 

Though the Annual report on the Working of Co-operative Societies in 
the Bombay Presidency has not yet been issued with the Government 
Resolution reviewing it, copies of the report were available, as usual, at the 
time of the Provincial Conference. The year 1923-24 was not remarkable 
for any striking developments and agricultural conditions did not favour 
progress in many parts of the Presidency. But the report bears evidence 
that advantage was taken of this period of comparative lull to review the 
lines of work and to survey the possibilities of further development. The 
actual increase in the total number of societies was 210, in the number of 
members over 21,000, and in the working capital over 85 lakhs. 

The number of agricultural societies increased during the year from 
2,8^9 to 3,050, the membership from 2,07,372 to 2,20,616, and the working 
capital from Rs. 1,75,99,090 to Rs. 1,97,61,913. Credit societies numbered 
2,860 and commanded a working capital of 1*86 crores. Dharwar with its 
545 societies continued its lead over other districts, but south S.itara had a 
larger percentage of villages served by societies. Poona, with its large 
irrigated areas, showed the highest average of capital available per member, 
while Sind showed the largest increase in the number of societies during the 
year. It is only in that part of the Presidency that capital is raised in the 
form of shares. Share capital amounted to Rs. 3,81,368, while the aggregate 
reserve funds of societies all over the Presidency amounted to Rs. 17,84,685. 
The place of shares is taken in tne Presidency proper by deposits from 
members, which constitute a larger proportion of the total resources than 
in any other province in India. The total amount held was Rs. 45,33,639 
and this figure shows a gradual increase from year to year. Deposits 

from non-members amounted to Rs. 32,95,687, and this figure compares 
very favourably with corresponding figures in other Indian provinces. 
But the encouragement of deposit business among rural societies involves 
certain responsibilities inasmuchas it raises our societies to the status of 
rural banks. Neither the returns published nor the remarks of the Registrar 
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give any indication of the ability of societies to meet these liabilities which 
are often fairly large for societies of some standing and now that a good 
number of societies have emerged from the stage of probation, it is incumbent 
on those responsible for their ordered development to inquire into the 
financial aspects of the deposit business and to suggest measures for its 
conduct on sound lines. Loans from contral banks amounted to Its. 84,01,512, 
a small increase over the previous years figures, while deposits from other 
societies and advances from Government amounted to about a lakh and 
fifteen thousand each. Out ol total outstandings with members amounting to 
ljj crore, one-third of a crore were in arrears, but the percentage of overdues 
fell from 18 to 17 during the year. The proportion of arrears to loans, as may 
be expected, is highest in the Central Division which covers the famine zone 
of the Presidency and is lowest in Sind. Special steps woro taken to effect 
a reduction in the heavy overdues which had accumulated in certain districts. 
A Special Mamlatdar’s appointment was created for the Sholapur District 
and the attention of the Propaganda Officers engaged by Government for the 
work of the Institute was mainly devoted to tine recovery of overdues in tracts 
where the position was considered especially unsatisfactory. Another 
activity which engaged the attention of workers in the movement during the 
year was the introduction of the practice of getting the normal credits of 
individual members of societies fixed every year in general meetings. The 
educational work carried on in this direction in previous years bore some 
fruit in the year under review, and the adoption of this system is reported 
to have had a salutary influence on the distribution and use of loans. Closely 
allied to this subject is the provision of adequate funds through societies for 
all the reasonable productive requirements of members and the raising of the 
borrowing powers of socioties and their members. The Provincial Conference 
of 1923 recommended the abrogation of the limits of loans for individuals 
if normal credits were fixed systematically under proper supervision 
and not more than a certain fixed proportion of the total funds could 
be appropriated by an individual. Mr. Madan observes that this is too 
sudden a departure from existing practice to which he found he could not 
subscribe. Ho has agreed to the raising of the limit for loans as fixed in the 
bye-laws and has also approved of special credits to individuals where the 
need for larger finance was demonstrated to his satisfaction. That is a com¬ 
promise which possibly the movement has accepted as a way out of present 
difficulties. But experience will soon show that it is impracticable and even 
undesirable for an individual officer to deal with applications for sanction 
of special credits in excess of the limits fixed in bye-laws and the task will 
become so difficult that it will lead either to an undue centralization of 
authority or will involve disposal of applications on lines which will give 
cause for dissatisfaction either because of the slackness or severity exercised 
in individual cases in the use of the power reserved to the Registrar. The 
solution suggested by the Provincial Conference is the only real one, and will. 
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it may be hoped, soon form part of the policy of the Department. The 
general management of societies is reported to have showed much improve¬ 
ment in the year under review and this is reflected in an increase in the 
number of societies classed as A and a reduction in the number of those 
classed as D. An interesting development in the credit movement is the 
organization of societies among the aboriginal Bbils of the Panch Mahals 
District. Theiewasno addition to the number of societies, but steps were 
taken during the year to systematize the arrangements for supervision, for 
assessment of credit and for recovery of advances, A considerable amount 
of expenditure is incurred on the scheme both by Government and by the 
Provincial Bank and if the experiment proves successful, it should yield 
valuable results for application to other tracts where the work of economic 
improvement is undertaken among backward and indigent agricultural 
communities. 

The number of agricultural non credit societies increased from 159 to 
190, 87 for purchase and sale, 19 for production, 55 for production and sale, 
and 29 for other forms of co-operation. The larger number of the new 
societies were the local propagandist bodies known as Taluka Development 
Associations and the actual increase in the number of societies doing 
business was small. The only new type of society that came into existence 
during the year was the irrigation society, a type which, the Registrar 
believes, may become popular in Guj mit, A power pump society has been 
registered in Kaira, consisting of a number of agriculturists who have joined 
together to purchase and set up an oil engine and pump to lift water from a 
large well or tank and provide water for their lands There were 2S societies 
for the supply of seed and sale of implements in the Southern Division and a 
few more in the Deccan and the Konkan for supply of costly implements 
on hire. These as woll as the few manure supply societies have not done parti* 
cularly well, as the business is organized on too small a scale bo enable orders 
to be bulked and a competent staff to be engaged Sind lias two societies 
for the sale of grain, while there were a few societies in the Deccan and the 
Karnatak for sale of articles like gul, potatoes, chillies, tobacco and 
arecanut. In addition to its four shops for the sale of gid in canal areas, 
which did business to the extent of 10 lakhs, the Provincial Bank has assisted 
the Guaranteeing Union at Yellur to open a shop at Kolhapur for the sale of 
groundnut and jaggery. The business in manure and fertilizers transacted by 
the Bank through its shops amounted to over five lakhs, while implements 
were sold to the extent of 17 thousand rupees. Apart from the Provincial 
Bank's shops the most important development of work on the non-credit side 
is the organization of the joint sale of cotton through registered societies. The 
transactions of these societies amounted to 53A lakhs, and striking results 
have been achieved both at Hubli and Gadag in the Southern Division. In 
Khandesh, the movement has not been equally successful; but in Gujarat, 
which took to it much later, progress recorded so far is extremely promising. 
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lii Qujarat, it is noteworthy that several improvements have been introduced 
in the form of organization and the cotton is ginned before being sold and all 
the produce of members is pooled so as to obtain the best possible returns. 
The movement has again developed its own arrangements for ginning and 
the factories to be erected by the ginning societies are expected to commence 
work this season. Of co-operative production in agriculture the report has 
not much to say. The two joint cultivation societies in existence have both 
done badly, and neither the cattle breeding nor the cattle insurance societies 
did much bottor. Societies have been started in the Southern Division to 
provide fencing to protect fields against wild pigs and the five societies 
that were started have incurred au expenditure of about twenty thousand 
which affords protection to a total area oi 5,400 acres. The Taluka Develop¬ 
ment Associations registered under the Act are intended to stimulate agricul¬ 
tural improvement and are run by representatives of local agriculturists 
mostly under the guidance oi* the Agricultural Department. Their contri¬ 
bution to the strengthening of the co-operative movement and to its co-ordi¬ 
nation with the work oi* agricultural improvement has been particularly 
striking in Sind. 

Non-agricultural societies increased in number From 569 to 600, their 
membership from 1,20,159 to 1,27,657, and their working capital from 
Rs. 1,87,84,092 to Us. 1,98,89,927, a figure which is a little higher than the 
working capital of agricultural societies. Credit societies numbered 411, 
including 31 societies with, unlimited liability among backward classes like 
scavengers or sweepers. These societies have done badly, particularly in 
Bombay city; and nearly 60 per cent, of the outstanding loans of Rs. 1,40,748 
are in arrears. The limited liability credit societies had a membership of a 
little over a lakh and a working capital of Us. 1,44,94,006, of which less than 
five lakhs were derived from central banks. Half of the capital was raised 
as deposits from members, while shares and reserves contributed about forty 
lakhs. Deposits from non-members amounted to about 25 lakhs and from 
societies to about 2\ lakhs. Overdues amounted to about ten lakhs against 
total outstandings of a crore and seventeen lakhs. No less than 162 of these 
societies are found in the city of Bombay. Societies with resources exceeding 
half a lakh are classed as urban banks, the number of which was 39 ; but of 
these only 21 were real peopled banks. Eleven were communal banks and 
seven employees' or departmental societies. Even among societies which rank 
as people's banks, it is only some that do regular banking business ; but there 
are good instances of well-managed business-like people's banks in the 
Karnatak and Qujarat. There is still considerable scope not only for the 
opening of banks in important centres of trade and commerce throughout the 
Presidency, but also for the development of the business of these banks and 
for the introduction of modern instruments of credit through their agency. 

Of the non-credit societies, 62 are classed as societies for purchase and 
sale, 81 for production and sale and 46 for other forms of co-operation* 
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The capital held by these societies was nearly half a crore and the member¬ 
ship about twenty thousand. Weavers’ societies numbered 62, including 8 
which had not started work. They had a membership of 2,967 and a 
working capital of about three lakhs. Only a few among the societies have 
been really helpful in strengthening and developing the handloom weaving 
industry, while others act like ordinary credit societies with the difference that 
the security for advances is poorer. Farther progress, the Registrar observes, 
is possible only if the societies can work under the guidance of a strong 
central organization which might provide credit, supply raw materials and 
arrange for the sale of finished articles. Two such unions have already been 
started, one at Hubli and the other at Sholapur ; but these will need all the 
technical and business guidance which the Department can give to make 
them run successfully. Other producers’ societies number 24, of which only 
18 had actually commenced work. They had a membership of 1,115 and a 
working capital of Rs 2,27,474. The biggest among these are the metal¬ 
workers’ societies in Bombay, Satara and Poona, These are organized on a 
communal basis, and though they have had to face serious opposition from 
the richer members of the community they have established their position 
and have been successful in providing remunerative employment to their 
members. The other important group was that of societies for ordinary 
manual workers and labourers. There is a good example of this type at 
Broach and another at Hukeri in Belgaum, while the society of salt transport 
workers at Karachi did admirably until the Salt Department transferred the 
contract to a private firm. The Co-operative Foundry in Bombay is also 
struggling against serious odds, and the Registrar observes that the growth 
of this branch of the co-operative movement is mainly dependent on the 
patronage the societies enjoy from public or semi-public bodies. In Italy and 
elsewhere, preference is usually given to co-operative producers’ societies in 
accepting tenders for public works. 

The consumers’ movement is in the same position as during the previous 
year. There is little of new development and the societies that are in exist¬ 
ence do not appear to have improved their prospects. The total number of 
societies was 62 with a working capital of a little over two lakhs on which 
they had a turnover of five lakhs. Results and experience seem to show that 
the general stores have hardly caught the popular fancy and have rarely 
succeeded in continuing for any length of time their hold over members and 
in keeping up their interest and enthusiasm for work. Book-shops and 
stores among college students appear to have done better and the communal 
co-operative hostels started in Bombay have made a good beginning. 
The working classes who form the backbone of the consumers’ 
movement in England and elsewhere are too unorganized to combine 
effectively for common economic ends, and the permanent state of in* 
debtedness in which they live operates as a serious handicap. But there is a 
growing number of professional middle class persons attracted to larger 
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urban centres who stand to gain by the development of a strong consumers’ 
movement, and it is among these that good results may be expected, parti¬ 
cularly if the work of organization is preceded by a vigorous educational 
campaign. Housing societies numbered 37, including a village society regist¬ 
ered during the year in Dharwar District. Dharwar has two other societies, 
Ahmednagar, Poona and Ahmedabad one each anil Karachi about half a dozen. 
The remaining societies are located in Bombay and its suburbs. Of these, 
about a dozen have completed their schemes with Government help, while two 
have taken no loan from Government. The societies are encountering several 
difficulties owing to their having constructed buildings when rates of 
materials were very high and Government were pleased to reduce from 6 to 
5 per cent, the rate of interest on advances made to them. 

The primary units in the movement have central organizations above 
them for supervision and finance and for the furtherance of common aims. 
The agencies for finance are the central banks which numbered 19, with the 
Provincial Bank in Bombay at the apex. There are now eight out of 26 
districts in the Presidency which have no central banks of their own, while 
one district is served by two banks one of which, however, is more of an 
urban bank than a central bank in the correct sense of the term. Of these 
eight districts, three in the Presidency proper are served by branches 
of the Provincial Bank while in other two further development of 
co-operative credit is so doubtful a proposition that the question of 
providing a central organization has wisely been postponed. Of two 
districts in Sind without a central bank, one is undeveloped and the other is 
served by a branch of the Sind Central Bank at Karachi. Two districts 
with local banks are also served by branches of the Provincial Bank opened 
for the financing of societies in canal areas, while one of the district banks 
has got three branches and two others one branch each. Exclusive of the 
Provincial Bank, the working capital of the central banks increased by 
about thirty-two lakhs, the total amount held being Rs. 1,17,76,577. The 
share capital amounted to 5 lakhs, and the deposits from individuals and 
societies to 80 and 15 lakhs respectively, while only 10$ lakhs were raised 
as loans from the apex bank. Loans outstanding from societies amounted to 
75 lakhs as against 48 lakhs at the close of the previous year, and of this 
amount 7$ lakhs represented arrears. Loans due by individual members of 
central banks are shown as 13$ lakhs but this figure includes deposits placed 
with joint stock banks by some central banks with the Registrar's perr 
mission. The permission had to be given as the Provincial Bank itself had 
deposits amounting to 25} lakhs placed in different banks and could not 
conveniently accept more money at rates which could compare favourably 
with the unusually high rates for short term deposits then ruling in the 
money market. At the close of the year, the central banks held 18 lakhs in 
cash in hand and bank, in addition to investments of the market value of 16| 
lakhs. The cost of management increased from Rs. 55,000 to Rs. 78,000, 
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but the Registrar holds that some of the oentral banks grudge expenditure 
on the training of their inspecting staff and on its proper remuneration. The 
internal management is, on the whole, sound although some two or three of 
the newly organized banks have not yet established their position and the 
bank at Thana which has a very restricted clientele is stagnating. The Pro¬ 
vincial Bank increased its working capital by over 20 lakhs to 105 lakhs and 
decided during the year to raise its share capital from 7 to 10 lakhs. It is 
interesting to find that the Bank is functioning as a balancing centre and the 
amount of deposits it held from societies and banks was 64 lakhs as against 
29 lakhs held from individuals. The owned capital of the bank is about 10£ 
lakhs and in addition it ha*. long term debentures amounting to about 8 lakhs. 
At the close of the year, the Bank wa3 very favourably situated in regard to 
its fluid resources, the cash in hand amounting to 3§ lakhs and the invest¬ 
ments in banks and securities to 51 lakhs as against deposit liabilities of about 
85 lakhs. Although in the year under report, the increase in the Bank’s 
resources did not correspond with any increase in its business within the 
movement, the opening of new branches, the engaging of additional in¬ 
specting staff, and the sanctioning of maximum credits to primary societies 
after scrutiny of the normal credits fixed for individuals formed part of 
a policy to develop the co-operative field for the Bank’s investments. 

Among central agencies for purposes other than finance, the most impor¬ 
tant were guaranteeing unions the number of which was reduced during the 
year from 66 to 64. The number of affiliated societies was 45S and the ex¬ 
penditure incurred on supervision was Rs. 27,170, the number of the supervis¬ 
ing staff maintained being 67. There was not much improvement in the work 
ing of some of the weaker unions but the stronger ones have really increased 
their efficiency and operate as useful local organizations for supervision and 
financial control. The best example^ of this type of union are to be found 
in Satara and Dharwar. In pursuance of the report of a committee 
appointed by the Provincial Conference of the year, the organization of 
new guaranteeing unions has been stopped and it is proposed now to start 
unions purely for supervision and mutual control. In view of the elimination 
of the guarantee the new unions will have all societies in a defined area 
affiliated to them and it will be possible to increase the size of the area and 
thus enable adequate expenditure being incurred an a well-trained paid 
staff. A beginning was made in this direction last year by the conversion of 
-the guaranteeing unions in Sind into supervising unions. These supervising 
unions should, it is intended, act as local responsible agencies for the Institute 
and should play an important part in the decentralization its of educational 
and propagandist work. The membership of the Institute increased during 
the year from 8,117 to 3,5S3, and of these members 2,297 were societies. A 
majority of these were rural societies and if the Institute is to extend its 
sphere of work and its influence on the movement, it is necessary that the 
relations between the central office in Bombay and the village societies should 
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be strengthened and the latter be made to feel that in return for their 
subscriptions substantial work is being done for the economic improvement 
of rural areas. The proposed supervising unions provide an admirable 
organisation for achieving these ends, for neither the divisional nor the 
district branches are enough for this purpose Gooi work has been d me by 
the branches in Gujarat as also in Sind and th* j Karnatak whilo the branch 
in the city of Bombay has already succeeded in biin^ir g to the fore a n imb^r 
of new workers. But the schemas of devel ipment contemplated will necessitate 
increased expenditure and as any fuith^r increase in the present large 
grants of Rs. 22,1)00 received from G >vernm<mt is neither desirable nor pra* 
cticable, it is necessary to assure societies an 1 bulks that they can control 
expenditure and utilize large portions of the funds for local development, 
before they will agree to subscribe freely. Arrangements were entered into 
with Government for the creation of four appointments of propaganda 
officers, half of whose expenses would be borne by Government and half by 
the Institute. The officers are expected to work under the oontrol of the 
Institute and are to carry on propaganda, tr iin members of managing 
committees in their work and assist in recoveries These appointments 
involving divided responsibility for control aud direction are generally undesi¬ 
rable and although the officers appointed may have done good work in the spe¬ 
cial charges entrusted to them, little permanent gain will accrue to the Insti¬ 
tute from their activities. Similarly, one would like Government to decrease 
the expenditure on wha^ it is termed the honorary staff of the Co-operative 
Department and to utilize the funds thus saved for strengthening the 
position of the Institute which is the central orgauizition for non-official 
effort. The number of these appointments is reported to have been reduced ; 
but there were still nearly 150 honorary organizers of various gra les all 
appointed and working under the guidance of the Co operative Department, 
without Government taking any responsibility ior their work or their owing 
any allegiance to co operative institutions which have no voice in their 
selection and the conduct of their work. 

Baroda 

As usual, the last report to be reviewed for the year 1922-23 is that 
relating to the Baroda State. And the tale is the same as that of the previous 
year. The increase of societies during the year was only 9, 28 societies having 
their registration cancelled as against 37 fresh registrations There was a 
small increase in the membership by about 150, but the total working 
capital commanded by the movement fell by one lakh. This exhibits hardly 
a pleasant state of affairs and although the Registrar tries to show that there 
is no stagnation and the cessation of growth is due to the adoption of a 
policy of consolidation, Government do not appear to share his views. There 
has been hardly any progress in the State during the last few years. 
And if the State authorities and the Registrar have not lost faith in the 
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potency of co-operation as a measure of rural reconstruction, it would be 
well if a policy of ordered development were adopted without delay. The 
official staff consisted of only six auditors to assist the Registrar, while 
there were 18 honorary organizers for organising new societies and supervis¬ 
ing old ones. It may be that the personnel of the organizing and supervising 
establishment is wholly inadequate for any work of development, and in the 
absence of any non-official organization to educate public opinion, popular 
support is lacking. That too is an aspect of development which merits the 
attention of the authorities of the State. 

The number of agricultural societies increased during the year from 489 
to 494; but the membership decreased from 13,326 to 13,555 and the working 
capital from Rs. 13,49,8^2 to Rs. 13.68,211. The societies hold Rs 37,195 
in the shape of share capital and Rs. 2 87,060 as reserve funds. Deposits from 
members amounted to Rs 2,19,177 and from non members to Rs. 2,35,876 
while borrowings from Government stood at Rs 54.091. Loans from central 
banks declined by over two lakhs to Rs 5 10,938. Overdoes amounted to 
nearly 20 per cent, of the total outstandings from members but were much 
lower than at the close of the previous year. Advances made during the year 
increased by about a lakh to tenlikhs, of which it may be noted that 
Rs. 1,37,947 were for repayment of old debts and Rs. 65,247 for payment of 
land revenue. Some of the credit societies undertook func ions other than the 
supply of credit and the distribution of pure seeds and sale of improved 
implements and spare parts have been cirried out successfully by societies 
under one banking union. Agricultural non-credit societies numbered 38, 
of which 2 were for milk supply, 5 for provision of irrigation facilities, 
28 for storage of fodder and 3 for storage of grain. None of these societies 
appears to have done particulaily well, although the Regintrar entertains 
some hopes about their development. About 17,000 pounds of fodder wore 
stored by the fodder storage societies, and as with the starting of t.hes9 
societies a number of cultivators have been induced to maintain their stocks 
of fodder individually, the Registrar is confident that this new form of 
organisation will truly assist in helping people to build up local stocks of 
fodder to be availed of in times of scarcity A comprehensive scheme has 
been framed after careful study for the starting of co-operative societies for 
consolidation of holdings. 

Non-agricultural societies increased in number from 45 to 49, their 
membership from 3,443 to 3,700 and their working capital from Rs. 3,3 J, 103 
to Rs. 4,0^,083. Only a very small proportion of the resources were drawn 
from central banks. Overdue loans amounted to about one*sixth of the 
total outstandings. Credit societies numbered 46, nine with limited liability 
and the rest with unlimited liability Of the former, 6 were societies for 
Government servants, and included in the latter group were 25 societies for 
weavers, five for Chamars, and two for Antyajas. Of the credit societies, a 
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few of the Government servants’societies, two urban banks and the societies 
for Chamars are reporttd to be doing well. The remaining three non- 
agricultural societies were stores, which had a turnover of Rs. 32,487 on a 
total share capital of Rs. 3,825. 

The number of central banks in the State remained five as in the 
previous year and the total working capital increased only slightly from 
Rs. 8,78,159 to Rs. 8,89,434, The premior central bank at Baroda showed 
a reduction in its working capital owing to a very considerable rise in the 
repayment of loans and a fall in fresh advances. This was due who.ly to the 
season being a very favourable one. The total share capital of all the binks 
amounted to Rs. 1,15,946 and the reserve funds to R« 30,970. About 
five lakhs were raised as deposits from individuals and over a lakh as 
deposits from societies. Loans from Government amounted to Rs. 1,14,762, 
including a deposit of Rs. 25,000 in the bank at Baroda. Advances to societies 
amounted to Rs. 4,29,921, while the hank at Baroda seems to have held the 
unduly large amount of Rs. 3,83,655 as cash in hand and bank. Some of the 
banks undertake the work of supervising the affiliated societies and one of the 
banks which is of the pure type without any individual shareholders appears 
to have been particularly successful in the close touch it has established with 
constituent societies. Besides the central banks, finance for co-operative 
societies is provided by agricultural banks which raise their capital partly 
from private individuals and partly from the State. There were four banks 
of the type in existence and their total advances to societies amounted to 
Rs. 1332.000. These hanks also made advances direct to individual agri¬ 
culturists, the amount of such advances being slightly less than that of advan¬ 
ces to societies. The State has under consideration the question of providing 
long term resources for assisting agriculturists in liquidating their old debts 
and in undertaking large schemes of agricultural improvement. A commi¬ 
ttee has been appointed to draw up a scheme for this purpose, and as a 
beginning in this direction the State has placed at the disposal of the central 
bank at Baroda a sum of one lakh, at 8J per cent., to be advanced to 
well managed societies at the rate of 5 per cent. 


REVIEWS 

Report on the Operations of the Madras Department of Agriculture 
for the Year 1923-24. 

The Report on the operations of the Madras Department of Agriculture 
for the year 1928-24 is divided into eleven sections dealing with (1) admini¬ 
stration, (2) agricultural education, (3) season and rainfall, (4) research, (5) 
live stock, (6) demonstrations, (7) agricultural engineering, (8) publication 
and supply of information, (9) accounts, (10) statistics and (11) programme 
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of work for 1924-25. The major portion of the Report is naturally devoted 
to research and demonstration work and the other sections are dealt with 
according to their importance. 

At the Coimbatore Agricultural College, there are at present two courses 
conducted ; one is the certificate course which it is proposed to be replaced by 
what will be called the intermediate course, and the other is the University 
degree course. The latter course has been only recently introduced, follow¬ 
ing the lead of the Poona Agricultural College. It seems that the 
Coimbatore College has not yet become popular. According to the Report, 
twenty students were selected out of whom only seven joined the College, 
and even out of these two resigned. Middle agricultural schools and 
primary type schools are doing good work* 

The research work carried on by the Department is of two kinds : that 
done by the specialists equipped with laboratories and special stations, and 
that done on the agricultural experimental stations in the districts. The 
two lines of work are inter-dependent The fundamental problems are 
studied at Coimbatore by experts and then the results are tested for local 
conditions on the experimental stations in the districts. The most important 
crops on which research is being conducted at present are sugarcane, paddy, 
and cotton. The sugarcane breeding station at C mnbatore ie chiefly main¬ 
tained for the improvement of canos in Northern India but much of the 
research work is of value to South India also. The different varieties are 
being tested at Samalkuta ard Palur. The work of the paddy station 
consists of (1) multiplication and tri ll of improved strains by selection* and 
(2) the study of inheritance of characters along Mendelian lines The former 
has been productive of quick results, but it is graufying that the Department 
is giving due importance to the latter because it is that work which will 
ultimately help in evolving special strains. Some of the paddy strains have 
already become popular and the seeds of half a dozen of strains are being 
multiplied for distribution. As with paddy, an effort is being made to 
produce better and better strains of cotton by selection from the existing 
strains and also to produce new types of cotton by crossing. Besides 
breeding of strains, other problems connected with cotton improvement are 
being studied. There is one point which is new and deserves special notice. 
Analyses of cotton plants of the same seed strain at various stages of their 
growth and the soils on which they grew have revealed the fact that they 
not only produce lint with different staple lengths on different soils but that 
the lint with a longer staple contains more lime than a lint with a shorter 
staple. Subsequent examination of lints with varying staple showed that 
this was not accidental. This problem is being further studied. A special 
grant was given by the Indian Central Cotton Committee for work on 
berbaoenm cotton « Cocoanut, potatoes, coflee and fruit crops etc. are also 
being studied for improvement. 
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Research work carried on by the chemical section is of a varied nature. 
Ammonia Bxation, manurial investigations, feeding trials, phosphatic nodules, 
malting of cholam are some of the problems on hand. Analytical work in 
connection with the research work of the other sections and soil survey are 
also carried on by the chemical section. 

Amongst the insect diseases the paddy swarming caterpillar, hairy 
caterpillars, fruit moths etc. and amongst the fungus diseases the Rhizoctonia 
and 11 Mahali disease ” have been specially dealt with. A mysterious disease 
which causes a considerable loss to coffee has come into prominence of late 
years. It is being studied Operations against diseases form part of the 
demonstration work. The application of the Pests Act to Cambodia cotton, 
to palm disease in the Northern Circars and to tho cocoanut caterpillars are 
being pushed ahead and opposition to the application of the Pests Act is being 
steadily overcome. In trying to prevent the attack of Mahali diseases of 
arecanuts, the Agricultural Department worked in conjunction with co¬ 
operative societies to place chomicals and sprayers at the command of the 
ryots as cheaply as possible and to teach the ryots the correct mothod of 
dealing with this disease. 

It is not an easy matter to carry the discoveries and the improvements 
of crops to tho cultivators. The lectures and leiffits have thoir own value 
but a more successful method is to demonstrate on ryots' farms the improve¬ 
ments tested on Government stations. This method is taken up by the 
Madras Department of Agriculture. During the year under report, they 
had as many as 600 plots on ryots’ lands, and arrangements are being made 
to start demonstration plots at co-operative union centres with the assistance 
of the Co-operative Department A special mention has been made in the 
Report that the Agricultural Department worked in close touch with the 
Co-operative Department. The anion of forces of these departments will 
certainly be very helpful. Co-operative ginning and pure seed distribution 
are already getting established. The Report on the whole is well arranged 
and shows that scientific agriculture is gaining ground in India and is 
becoming useful to the agriculturists. 

D. L. S, 


Farmer’s Almanack for 1924-25; 

Published by the Department of Agriculture, Baroda State. 

This is the eighth publication of the Gujarati Almanack annually issued 
by the Department of Agriculture, Baroda State. The publication is 
designed to keep the agriculturist of Gujarat in touch with the most impor¬ 
tant problems concerning him and to give him the most upto date information 
regarding the technique of agriculture. Its value is enhanced by the fact 
that it is published in the voruacular of the province and sold at a nominal 
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prioe of one anna within the State. The Almanack is thus available to the 
poorest peasant of Gujarat and the Department deserve all praise for their 
placing reasonable information before the agriculturist through this cheap 
and handy volume. 

The articles in the Almanack under review can be classified under three 
groups. The first group comprising about seven articles deals with agricul¬ 
tural conditions prevailing in Gujarat. The raid of the caterpillar is a 
danger with which the peasant is faced every year and the campaign of the 
Nadiad Farm against this worm has resulted in the destruction of lacs of 
them by the simplest methods. The peasant may well adopt these simple 
methods instead of viewing such raids as the curse of nature. Three articles 
on cotton are also very interesting. Cotton is the most important crop of 
Gujarat, and Broach cotton is one of the best staples in the world. But, 
unfortunately, owing to the greed of the profiteering exporting agencies 
which are only concerned with the quantity of cotton they want to export, 
the quality of Broach cotton has deteriorated to so great an extent that it is 
a misnomer to call that staple Broach cotton. The writers of these articles 
have suggested remedies for reviving the seed and improving its quality and 
cotton-growers will not fail to be benefited by a perusal of these articles. 

The second group contains two articles and is more relevant to the co- 
operator, The Director of Agriculture, Baroda State, truly points out in the 
preface that this age is “the age of co-operation'' and that the movement is 
the most effective one for lifting up the peasantry of this country from the 
destitution and poverty to which it has been driven; and he has given a 
fitting and prominent place to this subject in the journal. Kodinar in the 
Arnreli District is a far away place from the Railway line and the people 
inhabiting the taluka are the most ignorant and backward in the State. 
Mr. M. B. Nanavati, who is the pioneer and promoter of the co operative 
movement in this tract, vividly desribes how a small seed distributing centre 
at Kodinar has now developed within about twelve years into a supervising 
union having within its fold about 50 societies. Finance without supervision 
leads to slackness in maragement and does not awaken the members to a 
sense of responsibility. Such mistakes do occur in the initial stages, but as 
experience is gained they are eradicated. To-day the most backward part of 
the Baroda State can well be proud of being almost equal to others at least in 
respect of co-operative development. “Co-operation and Debt Redemption" 
is the subject of another article contributed by Mr. K. A. Thakkar. The 
writer has tried to point out how co-operation, if working on right and 
proper lines, would ultimately relieve the peasant from the heavy yoke of 
debts under which he is struggling. One, however, fails to understand the 
significance of the analysis the writer has attempted under the heading 
“ people's indebtedness ", because it has not much bearing on the subject he 
is discussing. One wonders why, from the cold matter-of-fact discussion v 
‘ retail price \ * demand and Bupply and ‘ quick turn-over \ the writer 
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should have passed on to discussions about the golden age, the curve of 
progress, and fatalism. All these latter theories could have been safely 
avoided and the writer could have added more important and relevant in¬ 
formation about the debt redem ption scheme and how it has been made use 
of by the people. 

The third group deals with the Almanack proper and gives complete 
information to the farmer regarding changes in the constellations, variations 
in the seasons according to the Hindu astronomy, and furnishes a day- 
to-day calendar giving the exact timings for sowing and reaping of crops 
and similar matter. The almanack will be of immense use to the farmer and 
will serve as a good guide in his daily pursuits. 

T. B. M 


EDITORIAL NOTES 

The Provincial Co operative Conference held its thirteenth session in 
Bombay during the last two days of November and on the 
The Provincial 1st of December. The attendance on the opening day and 
Conferenco a ] B0 on the other two days was considerably larger than in 

the year 1922 when the Conference was last held in Bombay, 
There was greater enthusiasm, keener interest was taken in the discussions, 
and the debating skill displayed was of a high order; while a special feature 
of the proceedings was the active participation in the debates by all 
sections of the delegates. The discussions were not monopolized by a few 
official and non-official co-operators, but there was a free exchange of views 
which enlivened the proceedings and contributed not a little towards 
clarifying the opinions and decisions embodied in various resolutions. The 
session was opened by the President of the Institute, His Excellency Sir 
Leslie Wilson, who delivered a much appreciated address surveying the 
growth of the movement and emphasising its achievements, as also its 
potentialities, in fostering a sense of self reliance and self-confidence and 
in promoting the spirit of mutual trust so essential for the revival of village 
life. Another notable address was that delivered by Mr. Q. K. Devadhar, 
the Vice-President of the Institute, while requesting Sir Leslie Wilson to 
open the session. Mr. Devadhar devoted a considerable portion of his address 
in explaining the aims and objects of the Institute, its position in the move¬ 
ment to-day and in the future, and its needs and requirements. He wound 
up with an eloquent appeal to all, particularly to women, to join the 
movement and to contribute their share in the great task of national 
economic reconstruction which co-operators aspired to perform. The Hon. 
Mr. A. M. K. Dehlavi, who presided at the Conference, was a stranger to 
the co-operative world in the Presidency, but he made an admirable Speaker 
for the Co-operative Parliament of the Presidency, gently keeping order in 
the assembly, allowing the needed latitude in regard to the observance of 
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rules of procedure, and refraining from attempting to direct the trend of 
discussion by expression of personal views and sympathies. There was a 
modest exhibition of the wares of co-operative producers’ societies in the 
city, arranged outside the Conference hall, and the opening session was 
followed almost immediately at its close by a large gathering of women, 
which was presided over by Mrs. Hirabai Tata and had addresses delivered to 
it by Mr. G. K, Devadhar and Prof. H L. Kaji. A mass meeting was arrang¬ 
ed at Parel in connection with the Conference and was very largely attended ♦ 
while after the Conference was formally dissolved, a small but enthusiastic 
party of delegates went on a special excursion to the Elephanta Caves in a 
steam launch placed at the Institute’s disposal for the purpose through the 
courtesy of Mr. L. S. Hudson of Messrs. Mackinuon Mackenzie & Co. 

The Conference itself occupied three days, the first day being devoted 
to the opening addresses and sittings of the sub committees. 

The Procedure On the second day, the morning was taken up with con¬ 
sideration of the Co-operative Societies Bill, and in the 
afternoon all the sub-committees meeting together formed a subjects 
committee where crudities in resolutions were eliminated and divergences 
in the opinions expressed by different committees adjusted. This was 
an innovation which thoroughly justified itself, although it deprived the 
sub-committees of half a day which would otherwise have been available 
for their own discussions. Another half a day was moreover oocupied over 
the Bill, and aB a result the sub-committees had little time for careful 
deliberation. This was the only unsatisfactory part of this year’s work; 
for, despite the reduction in the number of subjects to ba discussed, a good 
number of the committees for want of time at their disposal were compelled 
to recommend to the Conference to refer various questions either to special 
committees or back to the Institute. The notes presented to the Conference 
were of a much higher order than in recent years, which was natural, 
considering that these were written by selected persons, on special invi¬ 
tation and the range of discussion was wide. Prof. Kaji contributed a note¬ 
worthy survey of the consumers' movement, while among other papers 
special mention deserves to be made of the notes on insurance and thrift by 
Mr. G. S. Marathey, and on peoples’ banks by Mr. V. C. Jadav, as also of the 
whole sets of notes on the constitution of the Institute and on co-operative 
cotton sale. Some dissatisfaction was felt at the action of the Conference 
Committee in selecting subjects itself after inviting suggestions from co- 
operators and co-operative institutions, and it was further felt that even 
after selection of subjects, the writing of papers need not have been confined 
to a few individuals but the expression of views by all should have been 
welcomed. There would have been a real grievance on this score if the 
reports drafted by the sub-committees had been placed direct before the 
Conference as in previous years But the interposition of a subjects com¬ 
mittee open to everybody gave an opportunity to all, on whatever sub-com- 
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mittee they served, to put forth their opinions before resolutions were 
finally framed for consideration by the Conference. 

With a few exceptions, the resolutions of the Conference divide them* 
selves into two classes, those asking for some financial aid 

Call or facilities from Government and those referring questions to 

State Aid committees either with or without an expression of the views 

of the Conference on the subjects. Taking the first type of 
resolutions, one recommended that as a measure of famine relief Government 
should provide funds to co-operative societies in famine zones at rates not 
higher than 3 per cent, for current agricultural needs, and for agricultural im* 
provements; while another called upon Government to make good to financing 
agencies and other creditors thu interest payable by co-operative societies 
in famine areas, such payment being in the opinion of the Conference a legi¬ 
timate charge on the famine fund. The third resolution in this group urged 
Government to consider the advisability of granting total or partial remission 
of advances under the Agricultural Loans Act in areas where a succession of 
bad seasons recurring for three years had made the recovery of such advances 
extremely difficult. Government were, in another resolution, called upon to 
undertake protective irrigation works in famine areas and it was also recom¬ 
mended that the Cj-operati ve Department in collab jration with other authorities 
should initiate a vigorous policy of providing facilities, through co operative 
agency, for well-digging, construction of Bandharas, excavation of tanks, and 
installation of pumping plants. A recommendation was made to Government 
to make grants for the expenses of cotton sale societies by increasing the 
organizing and supervising staff for this purpose, anl certain facilities, both 
financial and administrative, were asked for to strengthen and develop the 
cattle insurance societies. On behalf of urban banks, it was suggested that the 
former exemption from stamp duty enjoyed by co operative societies in re¬ 
spect of cheques drawn by individual members should be restored, while the 
housing societies pleaded for a further reduction from 5 to 4 per cent, in the 
rate of interest on loans made to them by G jvernment, The Conference urged 
the grant of loans to societies undertaking the ereotdon of buildings on the 
hire-purchase system, asked for a concession in respect of assessmanb payable 
for agricultural land converted into building plots, and called upon the Insti¬ 
tute to ascertain from Government the extent and nature of the help they 
would be willing to afford to housing societies for the working classes. Pat 
together, these resolutions make a formidable array and give an impression 
that the orthodox co-operator who shuns all State aid no longer holds the 
field in this Presidency. 

It is a matter for regret that the time at the disposal of soma of the sub¬ 
committees did not permit their considering, in all their 
Committees aspeots, the few problems placed before them. But it was 

Inquiry an inability to arrive at workable compromises, rather than 

a desire to shirk an expression of definite opinion, that pro* 

o. 2s 
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mpted this attitude. A glance at the matters referred to committees will 
show that these related to the framing of constructive schemes, for new 
activities or for development of existing agenoies, a task which it would have 
been difficult to get through in a brief two hours* sitting. The first of these 
matters, for instance, was the consideration of proposals for the starting of grain 
banks and fodder storage societies, detailed schemes for which demanded 
more time than could be given by a sub-committee at a single sitting. Another 
equally important matter, the investigation of possibilities for the intro¬ 
duction or development of secondary occupations and cottage industries, could 
also not be disposed of in an off-hand manner, and was, therefore, referred 
back to the Institute for investigation through a committee. On the subject 
of cotton sale, it appeared, that divergent views were held by representatives 
of the Co-operative and Agricultural Departments and that lines oE work in 
different divisions were too distinct to enable a general policy of development 
being formulated. It was, therefore, proposed to constitute a committee to colleot 
further information, to convene a special conference of cotton sale societies 
and to submit a report about the future lines of growth after consideration of 
the conditions and needs in different cotton growing areas. While suggesting 
a revision of the bye-laws of urban societies, the Conference recommended 
that the Institute should consult a certain number of individuals, who had 
studied the subject, about the amendments necessary, a procedure which may 
also be followed with advantage when the revision of other sets of bye-laws 
is under consideration. A strong committee was appointed to formulate a 
practical working scheme for co operative life insurance and the Conference 
expressed the opinion that the time had arrived to start life assuranoe 
societies and mutual benefit funds on co-operative lines. Another committee 
which the Conference appointed was to examine lines on which labourers' 
societies could be started on the Uoyd Barrage in Sind. Among the re¬ 
maining resolutions, which contained either no demand of State aid or in¬ 
volved no reference to a committee, mention may be made of the following. 
In the notes on co operative finance in famine areas, attention was pro¬ 
minently drawn to the need for continuing the financing of societies and 
individuals in famine years and adopting a liberal policy in regard to the 
grant of extensions. Though not definitely adopting any resolution on these 
aspects of co-operative finance, th9 Conference laid down that the co¬ 
operative movement in famine districts must look to a cycle of years and not 
to a single year as the basis of finance and should arrange the financing 
programme accordingly. The Institute was asked to prepare a suitable 
scheme for the provision of co-operative housing for the working classes in 
industrial areas, and was also urged to undertake an intensive educative 
propaganda for the orgauizition of consumers' societies on sound lines, to 
impart training and to assist in the pioneering of new types of societies such 
as restaurants or hostels. The proposal to ask Government to create the 
appointment of a special officer for organizing the consumers' and producers* 
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tnovement was, however, rejected. A comprehensive and well considered 
resolution was also adopted on the subject of supervision. The Conference 
held that it was one of the important duties of the Institute and its branches 
to organize local unions for supervision and control, to guide their working, 
to link them up with the central organization and to utilize them as its 
responsible agencies for the extension and development of the movement in 
all its aspects. The Institute was further requested to take steps to secure 
adequate financial assistance from all sources and to appoint and train the 
supervisors and members of union committees and to frame a definite pro* 
gramme for the organization and development of the union system. 

Reference may bo made finally to two matters which evoked lively and 
interesting discussions. Since the last general meeting of 
Constitution of the Institute, suggestions have been made on and off that the 

the Institute constitution of the Institute stands in need of revision so 

as to make the body raoro truly representative and to 
increase the influence of constituent societies in its working. And the same 
point has emerged in discussions on the Bombay Co-open tive Societies Bill, 
for it is obvious that the process of de*officializifcion will he facilitated if the 
movement has at its head a strong and representative central organization, 
to whose discipline co-operative societies are prepared to subject themselves. 
A committee was appointed at the last general meeting of the Institute and 
the matter was further discusved with the representatives of branches and 
at the City Conference held in September last. Papers on the subject were 
presented to the Conference on behalf of the Cooperative Department, the 
Provincial Bank and the Institute itself, and after considerable exchange of 
views it was decided at the Conference to appoint a large and repreoentative 
committee to suggest a revision of the constitution in the light of various 
principles, which, the Conference agreed, should govern generally the 
revised constitution. Although suggestions had been made that divisional 
branches as l© sponsible executives might he abolished, the Conference 
approved of such abolition only when the constituent hocieties favoured such 
action. It also called upon the Institute to push forward vigorously the 
organization of district branches, the area of the districts to be determined 
by the Institute in view of local conditions. Where divisional branches were 
not in existence, ad hoc committees should be constituted to carry on joint 
work such as the organization of divisional conferences or the publication of 
journals. To facilitate the conversion of the Institute into a federal orga* 
nixation, it was decided that branches should, in future, be known as local 
institutes. For the management of the Institute, the Conference recommended 
a large and fully representative body with a smaller committee for executive 
work. And it also suggested that the executive committee should appoint 
sub-committees, with separate secretaries in charge, to deal with different 
problems. The Conference was definitely of opinion that the constituent 
societies, particularly the rural ones, should have a predominant voice in the 
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management of the Institute and that the method of election should, so far 
as possible, be direct. The proportion of the representation to be accorded 
to different interests and the apportionment of funds among various units 
were also to be determined by the Committee when revising the 
constitution. 


In the resolution on the subject of the Co-operative Societies Bill, the 
Coo ratio Conference urged that the need for de-officializition should 
Soclrtles*BUl he accorded definite recognition by Government under the 
statute and that the law should provide for previous consulta¬ 
tion with the Institute in certain matters by the Minister in charge of Co¬ 
operation and the Registrar. It was suggested, for instance, that the Institute 
should be consulted by the Minister while framing new Rules under the 
Act, proposing new legislation concerning co-operative societies and re¬ 
commending money grants or making budget provision for co-operative 
purposes The Registrar, it was recommended, should consult the Institute 
in such matters as the introduction of bye-laws involving change of policy, 
framing of new types of bye-laws, appointment of organizers or change of the 
co-operative year. If this suggestion was accepted, the Conference felt no need 
for advisory committees or boards of control, but urged, at the same time, 
the creation of a tribunal of appeal c instituted out of a panel nominated by 
the Institute. The Conference suggested that the Rules should be liable to 
be modified by a vote of the Council and urged that resolutions relating to 
such amendment should have the same priority of consideration as a Govern¬ 
ment resolution. Minor changes were suggested in respect of the allocation of 
surplus assets, the reserve fund and the grant of contributions to charitable 
purposes, and it was recommended that the assets of the cancelled housing 
societies should vest in a board consisting of the Registrar, a representative 
of the Institute and a nominee of the cancelled society. It is a matter for 
regret that the Conference agreed to a modification of the new section relat¬ 
ing to voting and accepted the view that the principle of one man one vote 
need not be made applicable to existing societies where voting waB regulated 
differently. The Conference fell in with the opinion held by some members 
of the Bombay Legislative Council that Government should have, under the 
statute, some responsibility imposed on them to assist the agricultural industry 
through co-operative societies. Two resolutions were adopted on the subject, 
one urging that the Bill should provide that the interest charges on any 
money made available to co-operative societies for agriculturists or artisans 
and handicrafts-men should not exceed the rate paid by Government 
on their own borrowing, and the other that every year Government 
should set aside a fixed sum of money to be advanced though central 
organisations for the promotion of agricultural improvement and the develop * 
roent of small industries on a co-operative basis. 
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There is always inspiration to be derived from the “ Irish Statesman h 
which is edited by Mr. Q. W. Russell better known as “ M ”, 
Agricultural Or- the Irish poet and constructive thinker, to whom not only 
land* 0n ° Ttm Ireland but co-operators all over the world owe so much. 

Recent numbers of this weekly have contained a series of 
valuable articles on agricultural organization which are both thought-provok¬ 
ing and deeply suggestive. In one of the earlier articles, the writer notes 
down four points which will be generally accepted as essential for making 
an agricultural society healthy and co-operative in the truest sense 
of the term. The first of these is that the organizers should satisfy them¬ 
selves that the principles of co-operation are fully accepted before proceeding 
with the further work of organization, their guiding motto being “no 
co-operation, no society.” Another suggestion to which prominent attention 
deserves to be drawn is that no man who is engaged in any business similar 
to that carried on by a society should be on the committee or even be ad¬ 
mitted to membership and that the men on the committee should be per¬ 
sonally concerned about the success of the business which the society carries 
on; for, otherwise, their interest in the institution is neither real nor live. 
The third point is that the committee should function as a controlling 
authority ; for if it ceases to be anything but an aucomaton registering the 
decisions of its business manager, howsoever conscientious and trustworthy 
thi latter may be, the society will sooner or later experience trouble. Lastly, 
as a corollary to the foregoing, the writer observes that a good manager is 
often spoiled by the committee not trusting him enough or by throwing all 
responsibility on him and that success lies in preserving the happy medium. 
In another of this interesting series of articles, the writer urges the 
acceptance of loyalty as the basic factor in co-operative organization and 
remarks that he cannot envisage the conception of a co-operative idea whioh 
fails to make loyalty an essential feature of its working policy. He advo¬ 
cates the introduction of a form of agreement to accompany the application 
for membership and would make the agreement legally binding on the 
individual as well as on the society. This, it may be argued, is against the 
spirit of voluntary action which co-operation connotes and there is a class 
of persons who think that if the co-operative society gives as good value 
as its competitors, it will get the trade. To this the writer gives the very 
cogent reply that under such circumstances there is no reason why a sooiety 
should, by the combined action of a certain number of individuals, be brought 
into existence and that successful trading is not the real aim of co-operation* 
Thinkers like * M 9 have lived and worked for another aim, and have believed 
that at the back of the economic struggle there was an immense moral movement 
leading on the masses of the people to higher conceptions of citizenship and 
to a nobler code of life. They have looked upon co-operation as a life to be 
lived and a faith to be fulfilled—a commencement in the campaign for 
human unity and the lordship of the universe. 
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Sir Horaoe Plunkett, the distinguished veteran head of the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society in a letter to the Vioe- 
Ireland’s Leader- President of the Society addressed on the eve of his depart* 
•Wp ure to South Africa conveys a stirring message to his 

fellow-workers in the movement in the course of which 
he observes that in this and the following years there is going to be a 
wider adoption of the co-operative movement than he ever dreamed be 
would live to see. The initiation of the idea belongs to Ireland, and the 
leadership of the movement is Ireland’s for the asking. Will she retain it, 
and will her farmers, her economists and her statesmen recognize that 
Ireland depends more than ever upon the co-operative efforts of her 
agricultural workers? It is interesting to find that Sir Horace Plunkett's 
admirer and co-worker, M, seems to hold that the leadership has already 
passed away from Ireland's hands, and that Finland and several countries 
of Eastern Europe which began this work of organizing their agriculture 
at a later period than Ireland have carried on the movement with so much 
energy, that as numbers go their organizations are nationally complete. 
Finland, for instance, has 80 per cent, of her population associated with co¬ 
operative organizations, and in Denmark the co-operative structure is well- 
nigh perfect. And it is not because of Ireland’s alien government that the 
other nations have stolen a march over her. Many of these had co-operation 
introduced when they were not self-governing and continued their growth 
when political independence was attained. Several suffered more than 
Ireland did from internal oppression and military conflicts and yet their 
farmers devoted themselves whole-heartedly to this task of rural orga¬ 
nization. The trouble, M observes, does not lie in these forces, but—and here 
is a lesson for our economists, politicians and statesmen—in the English form 
of democracy which Ireland has copied and the party system of English politics 
which has had a blighting influence on Irish national life. The political 
bias colours men’s perspective and the people's economic interests have been 
flung into the political caldron. The domination of the political idea and 
the divergence caused by party conflicts have hampered economic organization, 
and there has been a sad lack of any practical agricultural policy and a 
public programme for the development of the country's most important 
industry. What Ireland needs is recognition of the vocational link as a 
factor in the national life and the devolution of administrative authority to 
vocational groups. With this will follow a national policy of education, 
suited to the requirements of the country’s conditions and needs—as in 
Denmark— and the growth of a sane national opinion on questions affecting 
the vital interests of the workers in field and faotory. Until, therefore, 
politics is separated from other national activities, the economic machinery 
will always lack strength and solidity and the leadership of this great 
movement which was once Ireland's will pass away for good to other 
nations which have a clearer conception of a world polity. 
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A recent number of the International Labour Review contains an 
exhaustive survey of the vicissitudes through which the 
Co-operation in co-operative movement has passed in Soviet Russia and an 
Soviet Russia examination of its present position. The history of the 

movement under the Soviet regime is divided into three 
parts. From 1917 to 1919, the system continued to exist as an independent 
organization. Although large-scale industries were nationalized, the 
movement was left undisturbed, and in 1918 there were in all 45,200 societies 
with a membership of 21,200,000. 25,000 were consumers' societies, 

16,500 credit societies, 3,000 butter artels and 700 industrial artels. But 
although the declared policy towards the movement was of non-interference 
it was hampered by the action of locil Soviet authorities and its economic 
basis was upset by the general economic policy of the State. The only 
branch of the movement which was developed was the consumers' movement, 
this as a result of the shortage of commodities and the rise in the cost of 
living which accompanied the progressive disappearance of private trade 
and capitalist industry and the decay of agriculture. Credit co-operation, 
however, came to a standstill owing to the fettering of private initiative 
in economic matters and the final blow was given by the catastrophic decline 
in the purchasing power of the rouble. The People's Bank of Mosoow 
which was the pivot of credit co-operation was nationalized and trans¬ 
formed into a section of the State Bank, mainly for financing co-operative 
enterprises. But gradually the spirit of co-operation was expelled from the 
movement and it assumed new forms suitable to the political and eoonomic 
conditions of the dictatorship of the proletariat. This led on naturally to 
the second stage when the movement was deprived of its independence and 
became virtually a State institution. Naturally enough, co-operation could 
not flourish in a society where private commercial action and democracy 
had ceased to exist. Consumers' co-operation suffered first, the societies 
being tranformed into the State's agents for distribution of supplies to the 
whole population. The independence of the agricultural unions was taken 
away and they became sections of the regional and provincial unions of 
consumers' societies, as there was gradually a complete wind-up of 
agricultural organizations. The requisitioning of food-stuffs and the 
subsequent reduction to vanishing point of the peasants' surplus of produce 
hastened the downfall of agricultural co-operation. The formation of 
producers' artels in small scale industry was, however, encouraged, and 
freedom of trade was allowed to artels of industrial craftsmen; and, as a 
consequence, small scale industry developed much more than large scale 
industry. The number of producers' artels which was 700 in 1917 rose to 
1,721 in 1920 and 6,094 in 1921. This large increase was brought cn by 
the transformation of credit associations into artels, as by 1920 the oredit 
organization had wholly ceased to function. Then began the third period 
in which with the introduction of a new economic policy, co operative 
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autonomy was gradually restored, although the revival of the movement 
proceeded very slowly. Trade in the open market and private enterprise 
were reoognized, within the limits of the Soviet's economic dictatorship, and it 
was possible to revive co-operative organization, the most notable change 
being the abrogation of the policy of placing agricultural and industrial 
co-operation under the Commissariat of Supply. But the party in power 
made strenuous efforts to obtain a controlling influence in co-operative 
societies and a large proportion of the responsible posts in co-operative 
bodies were monopolized by communists. But a gradual revival set in. 
consumers' societies were authorized to resume possession of undertakings 
owned by them prior to nationalization or municipalization, and free oom. 
mercial operation on the basis of purchase and sale was re-introduced. The 
number of societies gradually increased to 16,386. Great difficulty was 
experienced in the re-establishment of credit co-operation in view of the 
depreciation of the rouble, and the number of societies did not increase to 
much over a thousand. Agricultural co-operation, however, made oonsi* 
derable progress and the number of societies increased from 5,000 in 1918 
to 18,625 in 1923. But the decline of production and its virtual restrictionto 
to domestic requirements impede progress while the limiting of their activities 
to preliminary productive operations has placed consumers’ sooieties 
in competition with them. The best results have been achieved in the 
field of industrial co-operation where the number of societies has shown 
a progressive increase from 780 in 1918 to 18,112 in 1923, and which 
occupies a special position in the movement to-day. But the economic basis 
in the shape of a rural economy and a well-developed commercial system 
are still, lacking, the requisite amount of liberty is not allowed for free 
growth, and until some radical change is brought about, the survey concludes 
in a pessimistic vein, the last remnants of the co-operative system once so 
powerful in Russia will fall into complete decay. 

• • * 

Of all the varied developments of the co-operative movement which 
have taken place during recent times the most interesting i* 
CiMvstlos y is fck® system of co-operative farming ; for it contains within it 
the germs of a new order of rural eoonomy. The genesis 
of the movement in Italy lay in the unsatisfactory conditions 
under which workers on the land earned their living. These preferred to 
associate themselves and run the risk of being responsible farmers to the 
economic system which reduced them to practical poverty. These men set 
out with the idea of solving an immediate and practical problem and to rid 
themselves of two evils whioh hamper the development of Italian agriculture. 
The first is the middleman who as the agent employed by absentee landlords* 
exploits the tenant or labourer on the land and the second is the seasonal 
unemployment from whioh all workers on the land suffer. The agri¬ 
cultural workers in Italy have devised three forms of community cultivation 
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to taekle these evils. The first is a system of combined leases in which a 
number of persons constitute themselves into a co-operative society, offer 
to take the place of the agents and obtain f.iir terms for their members from 
the landlord, each member, however, holding and cultivating a separate 
farm. Their organization is simple and their main requirements are to 
offer the needed financial security to the lan dlord and to allot the required 
number of farms among members. The financial guarantee is provided by 
the constitution of the society itself and the prevailing system of rural 
credit; while the second requirement is met by the society usually taking 
over an estate already subdivided into separate farms. The society enters 
into agreements with members which combine the features of sub-tenancy 
and the prevailing share-produce system, supplies half the working capital 
for each farm, and is in permanent direct and intimate relations with the 
members. The second type of society is intended for persons who are not 
full-time workers on the land and do not depend upon it for their main* 
tenance. Each member without being in a position to run an independent 
farm, holds a parcel of land, which ho cultivates mainly to provide food 
for bis family out of an estate taken by the society for allotment among its 
members. The society lakes the place ol' the large scale estates, parcelling 
out the land generally in holdings of equal size after going through the 
regular process of valuation. There is no idea of transferring the workers 
to the farms, the equipment is incomplete and the holdings are not culturally 
self-sufficing. Agreements are entered into for varying periods, and rent 
is payable in cash or in kind, the society exercising a pretty close supervision 
over farming operations, and providing capital in the form of seeds, manures 
and joint use of machinery. The two forms described above are not dis¬ 
similar in principle, their object bring the acquisition of land and its sub¬ 
division among their mombers for purposes of cultivating under the 
supervision of the society. The neod they meet is the provision of employ¬ 
ment for their members and the elimination of the agent In the third 
type of community cultivation, the farm is treated as one technical and 
administrative unit and all the members cultivate a jointly owned farm and 
share its risks. In the unitary types of societies, the whole system of 
farming is treated as an intensified industry, employing a large number of 
workers. The difference botween a co-operative farm and an individual’s 
estate is that in the former the members provide the labour, and are in the 
peculiar position of serving as employed workers and being financial partners 
at the Bame time. Otherwise, the society assumes the functions of the 
farmer, providing the necessary capital and t iking all risks incidental to 
the business. Considerable difficulty is experienced in adjusting the amount 
of employment and work is allotted by the adoption of a system of fair 
and just rotation. The needy families get preference in the fixing of rota¬ 
tion, and when the member’s labour is insufficient power is reserved to engage 
temporary workers. Similarly, when the societies are unable to provide workj 

a SO 
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ifc enables groups of members to secure work elsewhere on contract, 
The payment of wages presents another problem and the system adopted 
is to pay about 75 to 80 per cent, periodically and to hold over the balance 
for distribution on preparation of the annual accounts. Further profits are 
distributable according to each member’s financial commitments, share 
payments being based on the holdings of members. Paid assistance is 
obtained for technical work, both agricultural and financial, and in this 
respect the work has been considerably facilitated by the joint service 
organized by district federations. The federations also help a great deal 
in arranging for insurance of crops and stock, in collective purchase, in 
surveying operations, in provision of credit facilities and by way of technical 
advice and inspection. Out of the three types, the unitary seems to be a reaj 
step towards solving the problem of joint cultivation of the soil by a number 
of persons working in association, although even there no remedy is pro¬ 
vided for the chronic evil of seasonal unemployment. All the three types 
suffer from want of adequate financial facilities and demands have been 
made for grant of long term loans by Government for purchase of land and 
ordinary advances for current needs. The continuity of members’ interest 
is ensured by the fact that they are themselves responsible for the success of 
of an undertaking which vitally afiects their daily life and that it is on the 
efficient cultivation of the land allotted to them that their livelihood 
depends. 

* * * 

The oo-operative system in Ceylon is modelled on the Indian system, 
though as work was commenced about ten years later than in 
Cey?on Pe^at,0,, ** I nc ^ a » P ro g re88 * 8 naturally slow so far. But the rate of 
growth is steady and gradual, and great care seems to have 
been taken to see that the movement r does not lack proper guidance. Though 
there is no separate department, the work of organization and control has been 
entrusted to one officer who has four assistants to work under him in addition 
to three inspectors. According to Indian standards this appears to be too 
large an official staff to look after 222 societies, but iu the last annual report for 
the year 1923-24, it is urged that there is need for strengthening this establish¬ 
ment in view of the increased demands made by societies for the services of the 
officers and the proposed creation of central banks. One very striking feature 
of the co-operative organization in Ceylon is the attention devoted from the 
earliest stage to the training of secretaries and office-bearers and the 
education of members in co-operative principles and practice. Training 
classes were conducted last year by the officers at more than a dozen 
centres, and district conferences are held regularly in connection with 
these classes. Another interesting feature is the keen interest displayed by 
agricultural societies in the work of agricultural improvement. The report 
does not mention separately the numbers of agricultural credit and non¬ 
credit societies, but it is stated that all the endeavours of the agricultural 
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societies are directed towards facilitating the efficient conduct of their agri¬ 
cultural industry by members. The most developed of these activities is 
the supply of manures for the paddy crop. Purchases were made during the 
year to the extent of over Rs 20,000, partly direct but largely through the 
controlling officer who places the orders for requirements in bulk and secures 
to the societies six months* credit. It is proposed now to organize a central 
manure society at Colombo. The supply of improved implements through 
societies has also been developed considerably, and a few societies arrange 
for the sale of members* paddy. The holding of agricultural shows has 
become a regular feature of the working of societies, and in connection with 
shows competitions are held and prizes are offered by leading members for 
good crops of paddy or vegetables for improved methods of cultivation 
demonstrated successfully. This enthusiasm about agricultural improvement, 
and the keen interest shown in matters of general welfare distinguish 
the agricultural societies in Ceylon from the bulk of rural societies in 
most provinces in India, The total number of agricultural aocities increased 
during the year from 195 to 208 and the membership from 23,052 to 25,432. 
Their owned capital, consisting of paid up shares and reserves, increased 
by about half a lakh to Rs. 2,42,829. Non-agricultural societies increased 
in number from 13 to 17 and their membership rose during the 
year from 730 to 1,325, their total owned capital being about Rs. 40,000. 
Among these were four communal societies, three for fishermen, 
two employees' societies, two credit and provident fund societies, one 
industrial society, one rickshaw-men's society and one society for 
ferrymen. The number of these societies is not large, but some interest 
has been taken by several of them in the development of local industries, 
and the work of supplying members' requirements, where undertaken, has 
met with much success. In addition to their own capital, the societies 
held as loans from Government the sum of Rs. 49,562, and one of the 
primary societies was in a position to finance other societies to a considerable 
extent. The total working capital of all the societies amounted to Rs. 5,22,153, 
while the amount of loans outstanding from members stood at Rs. 4,17,900, 
both showing an increase of more than a lakh over the provious year's 
figures. It appears that several of the societies are iu need of more funds 
than are available out of local resources and by way of loans from Govern¬ 
ment. The starting of central banks has been projected to meet the financial 
requirements of the primary societies and the Co-operative Ordinance is 
proposed to be amended so as to permit the starting of central societies 
which can admit individuals to membership. 

• * * 

The thirteenth session of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Conference 
Madras Proviii' was held a t Madras just before Christmas, and appears to 
cial Coaftrenct have been a very successful gathering. The number of de« 
legates was over 250 and of members of the Reception Com* 
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mittee more than 70, The notes submitted to the Conference cover 200 
pages of the size of the “ Madras Bulletiu of Co-operation,” and the number 
of resolutions adopted come to over 50, the majority of them evoking good 
discussions. Rao Bahavlur A. Vedachala Aiyar, as President of the Provincial 
Union, acted as Chairman of the Reception Committee and gave an admir¬ 
able survey of the movement in the Presidency in welcoming the delegates. 
He emphasised the need for furthering the non-ofEcialisation of the 
movement by development and improvement of local unions, the starting of 
district federations and the strengthening of the Provincial Union at Madras. 
He urged that greater attention should be paid to co-operative education and 
training if the defects in the movement were to be remedied and effective 
popular control was to be secured. Sir K V . Reddy Naidu, who was 
Minister in charge of Co-operation during the first three years of the Re¬ 
formed Government, presided at the Conference and devoted the earlier 
portion of his address to an exposition and defence of his policy as Minister. 
Two aspects of this policy had specially come in for criticism, the artificial 
expansion of the movement and the appointment of honorary Assistant Re¬ 
gistrars from among supporters of the ministerial party. Sir K. V. Reddy 
Naidu then went on to consider the question of rural indebtedness and ex¬ 
pressed his view that the provision of cheap long term loans through land 
mortgage banks offered the only effective solution of the problem. He traced 
the genesis and history of the question so far as it related to the Madras Presi¬ 
dency and placed before the Conference the scheme which he had formulated 
after his study of the Egyptian, Gorman and American systems and his 
discussions with bankers and co-operators in Madras. He pleaded forcibly 
for the adoption of an energetic policy of industrial development, but 
urged that such development should be undertaken on a co-operative basis, 
and that co-operators should not hav£ their attention confined to agricul* 
tural credit alone. 

Of the resolutions adopted - the most important related to the consumers * 

movement for the development of whioh the Conference re- 

Resolutions ol commended the carrying of propaganda work. While we in 
Conference f _ , , , , , P . . 

Bombay contemplated the grant of permission to stores to 
give credit to members under certain restrictions, it is interesting to observe 
that the Madras Conference deSaitely rejected the idea ; but it is also curious 
that the Conference should have condemned sales to non-members, a prin¬ 
ciple we have definitely accepted in Bombay. A committee was appointed 
to prepare a Bcheme for the starting of a wholesale society which, in 
the opinion of the Conference, was very necessary in the interest of con¬ 
sumers’ stores. While recommending the accumulation of share capital 
in primary societies, the Conference deprecated the practice of recovering 
share subscriptions by deduction from loans advanced and approved of the 
system of making shares payable in instalments. Rural credit societies were 
also advised to increase the amount of deposit capital and to offer interest to 
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depositors at the same rates as those charged by central banks. This is 
financially an unsound method of tapping local resources and, as experience 
in this Presidency shows, may involve the societies in financial difficulties. 
It is not fair, again, as the resolution proposes to call upon central banks to 
maintain cover against such deposits free of charge, nor can the movement 
be justified in passing on the responsibility for providing fluid resources to 
the Imperial Bank of India, The Conference refusod to recommended the 
grant of accommodation by rural societies to rich and middle-class landlords 
and an elaborate res lution was passed on the basis which should govern the 
fixing of the maximum borrowing capacity of societies. To develop the 
rural credit system, the Conference recommended the grant of special loans 
to members on the security of grain stored in the custody of members with 
the seal of the society, and approved of societies accepting repayment in kind 
provided suitable arrangements were devised for storing the produce. 
Central banks were advised to give credits to trading unions to the extent of 
eight times the paid up capital in addition to such accommodation as the union 
might secure against produce in stock. The most important set of resolu¬ 
tions of the Conference related to the development of the union system. 
Urban banks wore advised to group themselves into separate local unions, 
and suitable arrangements were suggested for the formation of unions among 
Adi Dravida and other societies among the backward classes, organized by 
the Labour Department. The Conference recommended the starting of 
district federations for purposes of propaganda and supervision and also of 
linguistic federations, all these to be grouped under the Provincial Union 
at Madras, Government were requested to discontinue the appointment 
of honorary Assistant Registrars and to utilize the funds spent for this 
purpose in making grants to localuuions for the development of their work 
on a systematic basis and it was further suggested that until the 
organization of the Provincial Union was complete the subsidies proposed 
should be given through the Registrar. The Conference appealed to 
Government to make grants to the Provincial Union for its educational 
and propagandist activities and to recognize the status of the Union 
and the corresponding body in Andhra by asking the Registrar to consult 
a special committee constituted by these bodies in all important non- 
statutory matters. 

* • * 

The Madras Provincial Go-operative Union held its annual general 
meeting on the last day of the sittings of the Provincial Con- 
Madras Pro- ference and adopted its report for 1923-24, appointed the 
Valdai VPdkm office-bearers and approved of a few amendments in the bye¬ 
laws. Sir K. V. Reddy Naidu replaced Rao Bahadur Vedachala Iyer as 
President of the Union and among the changes adopted in the bye-laws there 
was one revising the scale for the payment of subscriptions. The report 
that was adopted, though satisfactory in itself, does not indicate the steps 
taken by the Union to convert itself into the federal controlling body for the 
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movement. A few changes were effected in the constitution but no organic 
relations appear to have been established with the constituent units, the 
local unions and the district federations. The educational and propagandist 
activities of the Union were, however, largely extended during the year. 
The Union’s English journal had several new and valuable features intro¬ 
duced to make it more popular and useful, the Tamil journal was issued 
regularly and nine leaflets and pamphlets in English and three in Tamil were 
published during the year. A vernacular translation of the Report of the 
Committee on Co-operation is under publication and the translation of 
Mr. Calvert’s Law and Principles of Co-operation has been taken in hand. 
In addition to the Provincial Conference, the Union arranged for some half 
a dozen other conferences, and propaganda tours were undertaken by some 
of the office-bearers of the Union, the number of addresses delivered during 
the course of these having been about 35. Surveys were made during the 
year of progress in every district, and some valuable notes were prepared 
on economic conditions in different areas and on special problems raised 
in the course of work. The Union associated itself with the appeal for funds 
for the relief of distress in South India caused by devastating floods and a sum 
of Rs. 610 was collected from co-operative institutions. The International 
Co-operators’ Day was celebrated in 22 towns and 52 villages. About 
10,000 persons attended the celebration and interesting addresses were 
delivered on the place of co-operation in national and international life. 

* #■ * 

In his presidential address at the Indian Economic Conference, which 
held its last session at Benares in the first week of January, 
Indian Econo- the Hon. Mr. Lalubbai Samaldas emphasised the importance 
mic Conference w hich should attach to the agricultural industry in all 
discussions on Indian economics. * As it is, many of our economists, 
taking their cue from writers and thinkers in the English economic 
world, appear to view rural economics as a subject beneath their notice and 
devote all their time and attention to the discussion of problems of public 
finance, currency and exchange, tariffs and bounties. The consequence is 
that problems of rural economic reconstruction do not secure the attention 
which the country has a right to claim from its statesmen and thinkers, and 
the bulk of our population living in villages is economically as unorga¬ 
nized to-day as it was at the beginning of the century, and enjoys few of 
the amenities which modern science and invention have secured to agri¬ 
cultural communities even in small, ill-disciplined, war-ravaged countries like 
Roumania or Bulgaria. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas did not, however, refer to these 
aspects of rural reorganisation, except incidentally. The two problems to 
which he drew attention were the evil of subdivision and fragmentation of 
lands and the provision of long term credit. The former, in his opinion, was 
not incapable of solution, despite the operation of the Hindu and Mahomedan 
laws of inheritance, and he suggested a study of Mr, Calvert's valuable eaeperi* 
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menfc in the Punjab to those seeking for light on the subject. Like other 
workers in the cause of co-operation and several critics of the movement, 
Mr, Lalubhai holds that the system of co-operative credit is of use only in 
providing the agriculturists with capital for his current requirements and that 
it is impossible to look to the present organization to supply the agriculturist 
with the cheap long-term credit so badly required by him for effecting 
improvements in his lands or his methods of cultivation and for reducing the 
burden of debt. The rates of interest charged by societies are too high and 
the periods allowed are too short to enable advances being utilized for 
these purposes. It was because of Mr. Lalubhai’s appreciation of this essen¬ 
tial element of agricultural finance that in the scheme which he and the late 
Sir Yithaldas D. Thakersey drew up for the Bombay Central Co-operative 
Bank they provided for the raising of long term capital by means of deben¬ 
tures with interest guaranteed by Government, and it is by following up 
this idea, rather than by the creation, as ho now proposes, of a new State Bank 
for the whole country, that the true solution seems to lie. Let the apex 
bank in each province have the same facility which the Bombay Provincial 
Bank now enjoys and let the State agree to guarantee interest on long term 
debentures at rates which approximate to the rates of interest on borrowings 
incurred by Government. If theso facilities are granted and the debentures 
are secured, not as in Bombay against general floating assets but on the 
mortgage of lands carefully valued through a staff lent in the initial stages 
by Government, it is certain that the financing of the agricultural industry 
will be considerably facilitated. In addition, it may be necessary, before 
the debentures begin to be popular with the investing public and are recog¬ 
nized as marketable securities, for Government to sanction allotments out of 
every year's budget for investment in these debentures and get the Imperial 
Bank of India, as the bankers for the State, to interest themselves in these 
new securities. That Bank may also be called upon, as Mr. Lalubhai fur¬ 
ther suggests, to recognize certain obligations towards the co-operative move¬ 
ment by granting credits to apex banks and discounting their bills, so as to 
enable the banks to expand their business and develop the system of 
agricultural credit. 

* * * 

In this connection, reference may be made to a scheme which was 
prepared by Sir K. V. Reddy Naidu, late Minister in charge 
Land Mortgage of Co-operation in the Madras Presidency and was submitted 
Banks by him to the Local Government and has recently bten 

accepted by it. The scheme contemplates the starting, as an 
experimental measure, of land mortgage banks in four talukas of the Presi¬ 
dency, selected for reason of the development of their co-operative spirit. 
Membership, under the proposals, is restricted to those intending to borrow, 
and the share capital will, as in other societies with limited liability, be one- 
eighth of the amount of the bank’s total borrowings. The main source of 
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capital will be debentures. These are to be issued for long periods extend¬ 
ing from 12 to 20 years and no sinking fund is provided for, the arrange¬ 
ment being that debentures as they mature should be redeemed out of fresh 
issues. 25 per cent, of the profits are to be carried to the reserve fund, 
and the rate of dividend is restricted to 8 per cent. The rate of interest on 
loans is not to exceed 9 per cent., while to safeguard the interest of the small 
borrower it is provided that no loan should exceed Rs. 1,000 in amount. 
As the late Minister felt that it would be too much to hope that the general 
public would freely purchase these debentures in the beginning, he suggested 
to Government the need for subscribing to the debenture capital of the banks 
proposed to be started to the extent of half the total issue not exceeding 
Rs. 50,000 for each bank. The rate of interest on the debentures is to 
be kept at 7 per cent,, there being a reduction of half a per cent, on debentures 
issued to Government. The scheme provides for the appointment of 
trustees and for the assignment to them of the mortgaged assets. It is 
intended that the total value of the debentures at any time in circulation 
should not exceed the total value of the mortgage bonds and the amount of 
a loan, it is further laid down, should not exceed half the value of the land 
mortgaged as security nor should such amount, it is also provided, exceed 
three-fourths of the estimated income from the land in question. The 
proposals are interesting and correspond in some respects to those considered 
and submitted to Government last year on behalf of co-operators in this 
Presidency. There may be some difficulty about each small bank raising 
debentures separately, and centralization in the issue of bonds is a 
modification which experience may compel co-operators in Madras to accept. 
But this kind of centralization is wholly distinct from the centralization 
suggested by a writer in the ** Indian Economist” who, while welcoming 
the proposals, has pinned his faith,dike Sir Dinshaw Wacha and others, to 
the idea of a central organization like the Agricultural Bank of Egypt. 
Recent experiences in Egypt and elsewhere tend to shake the faith of the 
most ardent supporter of this crude idea of a large capitalist organization 
benefiting the agriculturist, but all are welcome to put forward their pet 
theories, provided they take some trouble to understand other points of 
view. Even the most elementary student of economics should know that 
it is a distinguishing feature of co-operative credit that money is available 
for productive or essential purposes and that the proper employment of 
advances to economic advantage, and not the earning of interest, is the aim 
of the co-operative credit society. But this writer in a leading economic 
journal has the ignorance to state that co-operative societies are concerned 
"simply and solely with providing money irrespective of its use.” Another 
of his dicta is that the co-operative society has deprived the agriculturist of 
the credit he enjoyed, a statement which even the most backward agri¬ 
culturist can easily refute from personal knowledge. And after condemning 
the co-operative credit system on such a priori reasoning* the writer 
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establishes, to his own satisfaction, the contention that the land mortgage 
bank is the saviour of the Indian agriculturist, and that it is to a 
central capitalist organization, working more or less nnder the control and 
direction of Government, that we should look for the revival of Indian 
agriculture, a conclusion in which even the most ardent supporters of the 
Bombay and Madras proposals for organizing land mortgage credit can 
hardly be expected to concur. 

• • * 

The proposal to start a municipal bank for the city of Bombay has 
aroused considerable interest and has drawn prominent 
the Pep fl |f ^ ° r a ^ en ^ on a neglected aspect of credit organization. 

Under the capitalist system, which reigns supreme to-day 
praotically all over the world, it is the capitalist who for his own 
ends controls credit operations. And while all classes of the com¬ 
munity save, except where people have their own co-operative banks a 
very insignificant proportion of these resources are ever made available for 
communal ends or for the improvement of the economic condition of 
the small individual producer. Credit operations are manipulated by 
capitalists in their own interest and for their own aggrandisement and 
credit is gradually becoming more and more a monopoly of the rich. 
There are two courses open for the community to ensure its own control 
over credit operations. There is the system of State or municipal banking 
recommended by believers in State socialism. These methods can be practised 
with advantage by ail countries which have a democratic form of govern¬ 
ment and where there is no danger of a bureaucracy or capitalist interests, 
indigenous or alien, exploiting the credit resources of the people for selfish 
ends in the name of the State or the local authority. Tue Municipal Bank of 
Birmingham, which Bombay wishes to copy, is constituted under a special 
Charter and has achieved suocess, because its operations are regulated by a 
law devised to suit local requirements and because the rate*payer exercises 
real control over the municipal administration. But municipal banking, while 
promoting the interests of the community in general, cannot take the place 
of the co-operative people's bank, where a body of persons jointly pledge 
their credit and raise capital to provide credit for their individual needs. 
The starting of a municipal or State bank cannot, for instance, meet the 
credit needs of a petty trader, an artisan, a handicraftsman or the small indu¬ 
strialist, much less of an agriculturist. These must have their own banking 
organizations and hence the importance of people's banks in the financial 
organization of a community. But this need will disappear the moment 
industries are conducted, trade is handled and distribution organized on a 
co-operative basis. For, then, it will not be individuals who will have 
to mobilize credit by organization, but the co-operative producers* factory 
or workshop, the consumers' society and its wholesale which will require 
credit for their operations. In this connection, reference may be made to a 
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suggestion made to the British trade union movement to start labour banks 
on lines which have yielded splendid results in the United States. Mr, 
Philip Snowden, writing in the “ World To-dav”, explains why he considers 
any such action unnecessary and even undesirable. Labour banks, if 
started, will, in his opinion, make labour oo-parcner or oo-operator in 
capitalist enterprise, as the funds of the banks will have to be employed 
in financing trade and industry carried on to-day on a capitalist basis. He 
believes that the British trade union movement has already shown a better 
way which deserves to be followed all over the world. Trade unionists in 
Britain have organized themselves into co-operative consumers societies and 
keep their savings on deposit with their stores. The stores have organized 
their wholesale society with whose banking department all these surpluses 
are deposited. And the banking department uses these funds not for outside 
trade investment but for financing its own trading and industrial operations. 
This is, Mr. Snowden recognises, a specialized type of banking; but until the 
worker is organized and strong enough to get control over the machinery of 
credit, this form of credit organization through co-operative societies is 
supremely helpful in training the working class in the methods and machi¬ 
nery of banking and in creating among them individuals animated by a large 
outlook and by a confidence in their ability to handle financial problems. 

* * * 


The last number of the Bengal Bihar and Orissa Oo-operative Journal 
contains a valuable article by Mr. G. S. Dutt on the f»somating 
orgimhatton*" subject of village re-organization. Mr. Dutt bewails the 
decay of the Bengal village which he calls the cradle of the 
race ; and he holds that the future of the province is bound up with the 
revival of the village as a social organism. The village has ceased to have 
any corporate organized life, has 16st its corporate consciousness and fails 
to perform its natural functions. Into the causes of this decay Mr. Dutt 
does not enter, though no remedies can be of lasting benefit unless an 
attempt is made to understand why villages functioned as living sooial 
organisms till about a hundred years ago but now have their sooial life 
disintegrated and broken up. It is the blighting influence of a centralized 
alien system of administration which has finally destroyed an organism 
which had survived centuries of misrule and internecine warfare; but 
Mr. Dutt’s official position probably prevents him from analysing these 
forces. With Mr. Dutt’s scheme of reconstruction there will be general 
agreement. He divides the types of rural organization essential for the 
promotion of rural welfare into three categories. The first are units of 
administrative organization created by the State and endowed with definite 
legal sanction and necessary executive and coercive powers; the second are 
purely voluntary associations; and the third semi-voluntary organizations 
created under permissive laws, and possessing defined legal authority over 
piembere. The spheres of work for these organizations Mr. Dutt classifies 
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tinder the heads: education, hea.th, wealth, amusements and recreation and 
settlement of petty disputes. Education comprises provision for universal 
education for boys and girls, adult training, vocational instruction, establish¬ 
ment of libraries and organization of lectures. Under health, the most 
essential matters are spread of knowledge of lawB of health, carrying out of 
sanitary measures, and the enforcement of minimum standards. Wealth 
embraces matters like communications, introduction of new industries and 
revival of handicrafts, and organization of the population for credit, pro¬ 
duction, sale and distribution. The prevention of waste on petty and wanton 
litigation and the settlement of disputes by arbitration also fall under 
this head. The provision of suitable amusements and recreations, Mr, 
Dutt holds, is as important as work under the foregoing four heads, for the 
lack of such amusement and diversion is one of the chief reasons why the 
more advanced sections of the village population in all countries have 
migrated to the towns To make village lile less dull and more attractive f 
Mr Dutt suggests the opening of village clubs which are a feature of social 
life in England and Japan, and which have done much to create an interest 
in rural life in both these countries. Mr. Dutt then reverts to the forms 
of organization required for the revival of village life in Bengal and describes 
the working of the u ion boards, which are, under the prevailing system 
of local self-government in Bengal recognized as the local units for rural 
administration. He makes an appeal for the best possible use to be made 
of this machinery, so that the necessary data would be available for the 
introduction of a more spontaneous and more acceptable system if this present 
machinery is found defective and unsuitable. Mr. Dutt has also the same 
mtssage to give about the voluntary and serai-voluntary forms of organization 
and adopts as his motto th« words “organize, organize, organize/’ He draws 
attention to the success which has attended the efforts of workers in two 
prominent spheres of organization, the starting of co-operative anti-malarial 
societies and the establishment of co-operative irrigation societies. He 
suggests the organization of co-operative institutions for promotion of 
oommon economic aims and of public health associations or sanitary commit¬ 
tees and social welfare leagues for promotion of health and education and for 
provision of social amenities. The next point to which Mr. Dutt turns 
his attention is the revival of village industries and the improvement cf 
agriculture, and he holds up tor emulation bv the young men of Bengal the 
striking success which was achieved by the University students of Finland 
who took in band the work of rural re-organization. Mr. Dutt welcomes the 
activities of the village reconstruction department of the Visva-Bharati 
University at Bolpur, condemns the national waste involved in the uu* 
productive oocuparious favoured m modern Bengal, and concludes by observ¬ 
ing that it is only by re establishing the dignity of labour that poverty can 
be banished from our midat and the progress of the nation furthered. 
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Although the stock of well-informed and useful literature on the Indian 
co-operative movement is increasing, and admirable addresses 
Rsra! Econo* are delivered at various co-operative meetings and confer- 
miss la Malabar GnceB< jj. j B ra rely that we get such a valuable contribution to 
oo-operative thought as the presidential address delivered at the Third 
Malabar District Co-operative Conference by Mr. K. Q Sivaswamy of the 
Servants of India Society. Mr. Sivaswamy begins by deploring the fact 
that the oo-eperative movement by reason of its being placed under the 
direction of a special department of Government suffers from the risk of 
specialization, without forming a part of a general plan of rural reconstruction. 
In his address, Mr Sivaswamy attempts to remedy this defect and surveys 
the whole field of rural betterment although giving special attention to the 
economic aspects of reconstruction with which co-operation is mainly 
concerned His researches into the local system of rural credit leads Mr. 
Sivaswamy to the conclusion that the co-operative movement will supplant 
the existing individualistic and capitalist system only if it can arrange for 
the provision of prompt and adequate finance for agriculturists till the 
period of harvests and for controlling the members' produce in view of the 
full credit granted to them. The developmnnt of short term or “trade” 
advances against crops and the provision of arrangements for joint sale of 
agricultural produce are essential if the co-operative credit organisation is to 
improve effectively the economic condition of agiculturists. At present, 
the amounts advanced by agricultural societies Mr. Sivaswamy points out, 
form merely a flea-bite compared to the total demands of the agricultural 
industry in the District. Mr. Sivaswamy next turned his attention to the 
position of the tenant—an agrarian problem which was partially responsible 
for the Moplah outbreak—and suggested that the tenant should be provided 
with an organization which would facilitate the collection of rent by the 
Janmi, provide a machinery for promoting intensive cultivation and increase 
the security for the central bank by arranging for the mortgage of produce. 
The machinery, which Mr. Sivaswamy had in view, was the co-operative 
lease* holding society, taking lands on lease from Zamindars for fixed periods 
and cultivating the Bame jointly or at least organizing arrangements for joint 
supply of requirements and joint sale of produce. Mr. Sivaswamy had many 
useful suggestion* to offer on the subject of internal control in primary 
societies, the supervisions] work of looa) unions and the place of district 
federations in the movement. He also spoke on the need for furthering the 
socio-economic work among the fishermen of the Malabar coast which had 
been undertaken by the Fisheries Department and which included the starting of 
producers' co-operative societies. At the conclusion of this interesting address, 
Mr. Sivaswamy, himself a young and ardent national worker, appealed to 
national workers and to young graduates anxious to be of service to their 
countiy to join thiB great national movement and to assist in the task of eco* 
nomic organization, education and rural betterment which it bad undertaken* 
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(the Government of Bihar and Orissa appointed some years ago a 
committee to inquire into the arrangements for the financing 
Bihar and ot the co-operative movement in the Province and in 

mittce C01 ”" September 1924 another committee was appointed to report 

on the nature of the control to be exercised by Government 
and into the system of audit and the payment of the auditing staff The 
report of the Committee which was presided over by Mr. F. F. Lyall, a 
member of the M^olagan Committee, was issued last year. The province has 
a staff of six Assistant Registrars working under the Registrar and, on the 
recommendation of this latter Committee, the Local Government have 
decided to increase the number of Assistant Registrars by splitting up the 
circles in charge of Assistant Registrars, as the number of societies grows* 
Government have also accepted the view that the Registrar should have 
the assistance of a Deputy Registrar, but do not propose creating the ap¬ 
pointment until the number of societies, which is now over 5,000, increases to 
7,500. Another suggestion of the Committee, which the Local Government 
approve, is the appointment of a Chief Auditor of the rank of a gazetted 
officer to control the audit of banks, stores, and other large institutions. The 
cost of primary audit conducted under the control of the Provincial Fede¬ 
ration is at present paid by Government for societies in new areas and 
among backward classes and aboriginal tribes, while for other and older 
societies they contribute one-fourth of the cost at the rate of Rs. 15 per 
society, the societies themselves paying at the rate of annas six per cent, of 
the amount of their working capital. These arrangements it is proposed to 
continue and the Local Government have also decided to continue the 
subsidy of Rs. 17,000 which they pay to the Federation to enable it to 
maintain a staff of divisional auditors to check the work of the local auditors 
and to assist in the audit of central banks and societies having transactions 
of a commercial nature. Subsidies are also given to the Federation for 
clerical assistance to primary societies in new and backward areas and 
for the training of probationers for the posts of local auditors. Grants 
under the former head will be gradually reduced as all parts of the pro¬ 
vince are taken up for development, while the Committee suggest that 
part of the cost of training of the auditing staff should in course of time 
be borne by the Federation itself. The Government concur in the view 
expressed by the Committee that the Assistant Registrars should con¬ 
duct systematic test audits and that the number of societies placed in 
charge of each local auditor should be reduced from 120 to 100. The Com¬ 
mittee strongly urge the continuance of the grants for supervisional work 
paid to central banks and unions operating among aboriginal communities 
and also propose the extension of clerioal assistance to societies among the 
depressed classes and for village artisans. Another form of financial assist, 
anoe. the continuance of which the Committee recommend, is the grant of 
Rs. 5,000 for propaganda work, which Government have promised to allow 
to the Federation on condition that it raises a fund twice this amount by 
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levy of contributions from all affiliated societies. They also urge the 
appointment of additional honorary organizers and special offioers to deve¬ 
lop new areas where non-official workers have to be recruited and trained. 
The Committee after having examined the constitution of the Federation 
find that it is satisfactory, nor do the Local Qovernment favour any change, 
while they refuse to accept the suggestion of one member of the Committee 
that the Federation should no longer have the Registrar as ex-officio Gover¬ 
nor but should have an elected Governor instead. This would have been 
a move in the right direction, but the Local Government reject the proposal 
as premature and on the ground that the experiment did not suooeed in the 
Central Provinces and Berar. And so the present arrangements will con¬ 
tinue under which the Registrar in reality controls the apex organi¬ 
zation of the movement, although the responsibility will have to oe shared by 
banks and societies and a large portion of the oost of audit and control will 
have to be borne by them. 

* * * 

The Reddi community of the Dharwar District deserve to be congratu¬ 
lated on the admirable manner in which they have taken 
Rei . d i . Com ' advantage of the common links that bind together the 
Community in developing a first-rate co-operative bank m 
Dh ar war. Registered with a membersnip of 92 and a capital of Rs. 15,000 > 
the Reddi Communal Co-operative Bank now commands a working capital 
of over two lakhs and a half, half a lakh out of which represents owned 
capital. The object of the Bank is twofold. It provides a channel for the 
investment of the savings of members of the community in a manner which 
ensures that the money is utilized for the benefit of the community. For the 
primary object of the society is to relieve indebtedness among Reddie, 
who are an agricultural community -and have to incur borrowings for the 
fiwanning of their agricultural industry. The Bank makes advances to membere 
in any part of the Karnatak bearing easy rates of interest and repayable 
in instalments based on the objects of the loans. Although the area 
ie eo wide as to involve the financial operations in Borne risk, it redounds to 
the credit of the members that not a single case of default has had to be taken 
to court Naturally, the Bank has established such good credit locally 
that deposits flow in even from members of other communities. The success 
of the Bank has led to the initiation of other co-operative schemes, one for 
a cattle-brewing society and the other for a housing society. The Bank has 
now constructed a building of its own at a oost of Rs. 8,0( 0. Mr. 0. R. 
Reddi, the well-known public leader of Madras, performed the opening owe- 
mony of the building last year and was the recipient of an address from the 
members of the Bank The leaders of the community have provided to other 
backward communities in the Presidency an excellent example of what self- 
help and organization can do in the amelioration of soeial and ecnn»mic con¬ 
ditions of the community and in the creation of feelings of hope and 
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